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HIGH PorNTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles written 


by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing - 


the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Sup 


intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION INDEX | 
* which is on file in libraries, 


«D эз 
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Jungle Jottings* 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


"teachers" à 
staedts and Morris Rosenfeld ets”) become Alfred Eisen- 


t” they led me through the negative 
developing room, drying room, COpy room, printing ias end- 


less Succession of rooms adding up to the fabulous dream photo- 


In the spring a group of boys and girls, all of whom have tre- 
mendous ta] 


А. vocational high scho 
dry land. The boys insist 


in their life-boats—deck men, engineers, stewards. The Coast 


as a judges’ boat. Aboard the Board of Education Schoolship 
“John W. Brown,” a 10,000 ton Liberty Ship, are Superintendent 
Jansen, three admirals, five captains, a dozen steamship operating 
officials. From the deck we can see the U.N., the medical center, 
Stuyvesant Village, the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the whole world at 
Our feet! The principal steers his course from stem to stern, from 
Wheelhouse to engine room, full of excitement and happiness— 
—— 


м With reference to the current novel The Blackboard Jungle by Evan 
unter, 
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ere, working like mad, learning how to carry 
ad the world in ships. 


ound the school— 
UIET. And as i ез The boatbuilders 


at split your ears (unless you hap- 


: gh, but they hil 
hotographers are quiet ©п005 © be bowled over while 
жоу flashes, and they od better adjust your eyes 


t piles and Old Lace and tapet it of with a mixture of Litile 


: i | 
. The total effect is one of much soun E 
rl p De eat thirty at a time, hit the floor in unison ` 


—— one, two, three, to the accompaniment of an early Indian tom- 
tom. A veritable Sere land! -— 
Wha derful time they are having: 3 
Of weit "half of the day they look into books, they prepare - 


i dent-teachets, ` 
in college scholarships, they come back as stu rs, 
ole vin high honors in Yale, Ohio State, Georgia Tech, the City — 


Colleges, the State and Federal Maritime Colleges. As кү f 
ships, they write us from distant ports, and later x u E 
successful studio owners they hire our young photograp = g m 
ates. They become movie m oe à stage stars—who ha 
f Pat Crowley and Eartha Kitt: | 

RS vignette ep» own school has its counterpart in aey 
vocational high school in the city. The activities differ, the batt? 
tional goals vary, but the enthusiasm, the industry, and the me 
to learn are the same in all of them. Despite the fact that all ue 
school principals have some tough, inscrutable characters у: 7 
make our tasks difficult (the kind with whom author Hunter 2^5 
a whole school), we know that all young people are the job o 
both vocational and academic schools. | À 

Yes, the life of a teacher or principal in a vocational high schoo 
is not a happy one. No time for quiet study, no time for Con- 


i E a Ee ee 

templation, no timẹ to sleep, to die. ; CR 

ant, purposeful life. " €. Only time for life—exuber- 
These kids—I love them! 


THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE, Oh, ves | 

. » yes, about the jungle, The 
Blackboard Jungle by Evan Hunter, who served " sibetitute 
teacher for seventeen days in the Bronx Vocational High School. 


Now, for one who has been a principal of another vocational high 
school for thirty-five years, life becomes really hard. The book is 
a vexation to read because of its gross distortions. It is difficult 
to criticize because it would take another book to correct them. 
But here, in brief, is what I think. 
With Lewis Mumford (In the Name of Sanity) 1 agree: ` 
“If our civilization is not to produce greater holocausts, our 
writers will have to become something more than merely mirrors 
of its violence and disintegration; they, through their own efforts, 
will have to regain the initiative for the human person and the 
forces of life, chaining up the demons we have allowed to run 
loose, and releasing the angels and ministers of grace we have 
shamefacedly—and sbamefully—incarcerated. For the writer is 
still a maker, a creator, not merely a recorder of fact, but above 
all an interpreter of possibilities. His intuitions of the future may 
still give body to a better world and help start our civilization on 
a fresh cycle of adventure and effort. The writer of our time must 
find within himself the wholeness that is now lacking in his soci- 
ety. He must be capable of interpreting life in all its dimensions, 
particularly in the dimensions the last half century has neglected; 
restoring reason to the irrational, purpose to the defeatists and 
drifters, value to the nibilists, hope to those sinking in despair.” 
Evan Hunter has not “interpreted life (in the vocational high 
schools) in all its dimensions.” He pictures only the small frac- 
tion that comes to school without interest, aptitude, or desire. But 
he magnifies that fraction into a whole and thinks of all boys as 
garbage thrown into the incinerator. He maligns young humanity. 
Except for a few fascinating pages that give promise of a great 
writer, if he reorients himself, he has splotched his pages with 
the lowest and filthiest words in the language (neatly expurgated 
in the Ladies Home Journal condensation). That is probably why 
the Book-of-the-Month Club can say, “It might be called the From 
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IGH POINTS []anuary, 1955] | 4 
е New York City high school," and why 


ity of th in their advertisement. 
Here to ЕМИЛ) © ish the statement in their 
Simon and Schuster Беа н about war, with even greater 


of Preis ead dms is no „ш in it. As much (or 
Title) could be done for the schoo s. da Вана at вашай 
as ы : done an egregious disservice to the 
e has 


d the City of New York, the vocational high school teachers, 
an е 


and to society. "A 
As a writer of fiction 


demic or vocational) and to present them as considered wholes. 
aca 


is hi i ion.) However, his locale has been so. | 
dh Endet schools, also in the garbage vw Ё 
das die ae have already, and the readers are mostly Li y |. 
to, accept the book as an accurate report. As а n z Pod | 
ter would be hired by some papers, but would red p АЁ 


by the one I worked for—the New York Times. 


itori i ites: "In the tradi- _ 
flight of editorial blurbing the Journal writes: | i 
н a Viet Hugo, Charles Dickens, Theodore Dreiser, Етапи T 
Nortis and Sinclair Lewis, this novel exposes a contemporary socia 1 
evil" That would be enough to turn the head of any young р 


writer—or of any older one, for that matter. 


TO BE A CREATOR. However, I think that while Mr. Hunter 


could well utilize such models, he would have to give less heéd |. 


to the shock-greedy public, and turn to eternal social obligations 


as he beautifully illustrates in Dadier’s “breakthrough” by read- a 
ing Heywood Broun's "The Fifty-first Dragon.” Instead of acting 


Cassandra, instead of garbagizing the future citizenry of America, 
he could be a maker, a creator, and an interpreter of possibilities. 


In this book he is "merely a mirror" of violence and disintegra- |. 


tion, and false at that. 
— = 


READING FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


We are very democratic here, Our Committee consists of three 
ladies, three women, and the village schoolmistress, 
—Flora Thompson, Lark Rise: A Picture of 
Victoriam England (Oxford, 1939) 


ithin his ri lect the | 
e is well within his rights to se 
st sordid facts from high school life (life in any high school— ` 
mo 


We Are Not Persuaded 


MARIE М. ARNOLD 
Eastern District High School 


terest in this matter Stems from the fact 
“symbol short- 


type is commonly 
taught in the City’s high schools; the second is not, and its pro- 


Students of alphabetic shorthand systems, of which Speedwrit- 
ing is one example, learn to represent the sounds of the language 
not by special symbols but by the letters of the alphabet, each of 
which is used in all the various forms—as a small letter, as a capi- 
tal, as a partial letter, and so on. Because the different forms of 
the alphabetic characters do not join readily, there is a limitation 
on the breadth of vocabulary and the speed of writing that a 
Student can attain, 

One of Many questions in the debates among enthusiasts for 
the two kinds of shorthand is, “Сап high school students attain 
— 


* Edward В. Gleichenhaus, "Speedwriting in Business—A Statistical Sur- 
vey,” HicH Points, May, 1954, pp. 47-57. 
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А i to succeed on the job as 
sufficient skill, via an alphabetic system, ticle publishe Ты iba 


. ” f 
etaries?" The a ; ; 
stenographers and sect «evidence for answering the question 


May presented certain е. Eis еншта @ to point out the in- 


affirmatively; the purpose 
adequacy and inappropria 


teness of those data. 


THE SPEEDWRITING SURVEY. The data were obtained by | JH 


in which the publisher of Speedwriting co- 
к i ed pe wants to validate the claim that "5 peed- 
ting d ely and successfully used in the business world, 


writing is wid. 7 4 
(ане басе were addressed to 448 "recent graduates" of the 


Speedwriting School, a private school in New York City. Replies 


came from 266, of whom 228 were using Speedwriting апа 252  - 


i would recommend the system to friends. 7 3 
he dum showed that, before beginning Speedwriting training, 
99 per cent of the 266 respondents had already graduated from 
high school; 85 per cent had attended college; and 56 per cent 
had graduated from college. Only 2 respondents were, academi- 
cally, of high school level. Of the 266 surveyed, 72 had had 


previous experience in learning other shorthand systems. The | 
average length of time required by the 266 to master Speedwrit- | 


ing was 7V weeks of 25-30 study hours per week. Р 
Follow-up questionnaires to the employers of 100 of the re- 


` Spondents netted 92 replies; 86 employers found no quarrel with 


the work of the Speedwriters, and 67 are quoted as saying that 
they would recommend Speedwriting. | 


PREJUDICIAL SAMPLING. Should these data persuade high 
school teachers of shorthand that high school students can attain 
sufficient skill, via an alphabetic system, to succeed as stenog- 
raphers and secretaries? Of course not. One must reject the data 
as “evidence” because— 

1. The employees answering the questionnaire were not repre- 
sentative of all students who attempt to learn Speedwriting. The 
respondents were all successful graduates of the school, ~ 

| (Asa matter of interest, there is some indication that the ques- 
tionnaire was sent only to the best graduates of the course, The 
high incidence of college background is one. Another: The fact 
that 86 questionnaires were returned by the Post Office because 
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WE ARE NOT PERSUADED 


respondent, “Immediately after compl 
| 33 
ЙРЙ, аъ э 


(А further observation that must be ma 


writers. The follow-up questionnaires were sent only to employers 


of persons who had already indicated their Satisfactory adjustment 
to their jobs. 


The sampling, clearly, was prejudiced. 


BIASED INTERPRETATION. Anyone familiar with statistical 
Procedure would question the manner in which the data were 
interpreted in the report. The report deals almost exclusively with 
the reactions of the persons who were sufficiently enthusiastic to 
bother to send back the questionnaires; no consideration is given to 


. the negative implications of the unanswered inquiries. 


252 of the 266 who returned the questionnaire is 95%, 
252 of the 362 who received the questionnaire is 70%, 
252 of the 448 who were sent the questionnaire is 56%, 


Which per cent is accurate? Throughout the report, the higher, 
More favorable per cent figure is always used—naturally, for the 
Ower figure would not be very impressive, especially in view of 
t * manner in which the 448 correspondents were selected. Faint 
Praise, indeed, for alphabetic shorthand, if the lower figure were 
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used, Would Speedwriting be proud nh "Fifty-six per cent 
mmend our system : 
of our graduates reco ine a 


Another interpretative lib of figures. For example, the report 


the inappropriate extension ont of "pe loyers] asserte d tha 4 | | 
bly with the other systems.” But . 


states firmly, “Seventy per ¢ 


eedwriting compared favorably 1 ' 
ri ites m no such assertion. They were asked, “Does 


the Speedwriter s work compare favorably with these [writers of 
other systems]?" Of the 92 who returned the questionnaire, 70 
per cent answered the question affirmatively. They compared the 
work, not the shor | 
on comparative work to a comparison of systems. 

A second instance where the same device is used to confound 
the reader appears in that part of the report which presents the 
data relative to shorthand tests used by the employers before hir- 


ing workers. Fifty-eight of the 92 employers indicated that they | 


are in the habit of giving such tests, but “only 3% [a total of 3 


employers} indicated the rate of speed they employed for this A 


purpose. These speeds ranged from 60 to 120 words per minute.” 
(The word “ranged” evidently applies to a speed somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 120 mentioned by one of the three employers.) It 


1 is interesting to note how these meager data obtained from 3 
employers are extended in order to make the evidence impressive. 


Without any qualification, the report just states, "The mean rate 
of speed by those [58 employers} using a shorthand test is 93.4 
words per minute.” 

Virtually all the data in the report are "interpreted" in a man- 
ner that creates a favorable impression of Speedwriting. 


te Ee One of the bewildering things in 
as ed report is the self-contradiction that frequently 


E = nployer Saroia, E in transcribing [Speedwritin £] 
› sometimes, to affect their accuracy’: b 
concludes, “Its [Speedwriting’s| - uracy’; but the report 
5 
edged” f g ] accuracy 2$ 


‚+ whenever technical work is in- 
i | 
Gregg идет... A Speedwri 5 more easily transcribed by a 
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ter respondent is quoted, “17 és 


s an observant reader is : 


thand systems; but the report extends the data — - 


universall y acknowl- 


WE ARE NOT PERSUADED 


not fast enough for court re 


Civil Service... " Yet ae or for the higher echelons of | 


= : report bland] 
e ; Я conclu 
writing “is adequate in every instance fot се that Speed- 
even where higher speeds are re quired? ictation and 
One could cite Many mor 


| e illustrations of icti 
each of which further reduces one's confidence fee 


e E if their presentati 
still not be significant or persuasi i 
It isa stud of college on ae eth Bde 
responses, of ав students. It is not a stud 
ance ог accomplishment of persons w i i 
boys and girls in our high (owe парти M 
Compared to our students, the persons surveyed are much olde 
Their motives are firmer, more urgent. They are paying for the 
training. Their language background—half the prablem Та lesen 
ing and using shorthand—is vastly superior. Their singleness of 
purpose—studying nothing m shorthand all day long—is much 
ot interests that our studen 
үү» The mental ability of the collegians averages es Мазан 
$ а group of workers, they are better equipped by experience 
maturity, and ability to adjust to office work than are our students. 
Actually, the study is one of job adjustment, not shorthand | 
In brief, the data simply are not appropriate, | 


: CONCLUSIONS FROM THE DATA. The writer and her 


shorthand-teachin associates are not persu i 

highly of ар shorthand; to UE cene iun as 
, 1. The report indicates that Speedwriters may not actually do 
s well on the job as has been generally assumed, for, if their per- 
ОПпапсе were outstanding, it would not have been necessary to 

Present the statistics in the manner indicated above or to limit the 

Scope of the survey to a group so highly selective. 

es The report indicates that Speedwriting may not actually be 

n cm as readily as has been assumed; even adult collegians 

тан ап average of n weeks (instead of the widely adver- 

Cd 6 weeks) of 25 to 30 hours of study per week in order to 
Master the alphabetic system. 
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Speedwtiting proponents 
“г al осин. Тһе published 
ү” Speedwriting is better than 


3. The report indicates 


challenge the superiority of 


intimation that 
report ventures no intim 


M he repott a x : 
T t hen ey aio, ih 
sion tha 


be as serviceable as symbol shorthand is for high school students. . 
е as se 


OMISSION 


e for Puerto Rican Students," an article Ьу · 
а у November issue of High Points, M 
an experiment at Murray Hill Vocational High € ne 
editors regret that the name of the school was ina кш 7 
omitted. Dr. Berger is now principal of Tottenville High School. 


A MR. SHAKESPEARE AGAIN 


On teachers worried about being excessed, or students reluctant 
to change their programs when class sizes are being equalized. 


‚.. Rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


On students who on a short-answer test label a true-false an- 
swer false, when the statement is true. 


en “bs true, ‘tis pity, 
And pity 'tis, ’tis true. 


On changing the nomenclature of slow and bright classes— 
+» What's in a name? 
A rose by any name would smell as sweet 


On meeting a student who has cut your class that day, 
This was the most unkindest cut of all, 


Contributed by Anne Ross and Arthur Finkelstein 
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spires to create the impres- 


é Na: " 
iu dm ES MO ыны ды ы. г ыы = 
- usd MEA ES быш, =: * 


What About Guidance 


JULIET B. FURMAN 
Julia Richman High School 


for Teachers? 


In view of the present situation in our high schools and the 
current emphasis on the need for guidance-minded personnel, it 
would seem appropriate to examine this problem and to consider 
briefly what might be done not merely to raise teacher morale, but 
to encourage each staff member to develop professionally to the 


here are those who might remark at this point that the first 
problem to be tackled is that o£ raising teachers' salaries so that 
they are commensurate with the vast increase that has taken place 
Ш recent years in the cost of living. They point out quite properly 
that, if a teacher has economic security, he will not be hampered 
by the need of a second job or by financial worry concerning his 
family and himself. He will then be able to devote his full time 
to his profession and be a more effective teacher. 
his is all perfectly true, but, while this argument is valid and 
of the utmost importance, it does not present the whole answer to 
the Problem of the high school teacher today. Part of the answer 
tes, perhaps, in some kind of program which will further enable 
1gh school personnel to grow professionally and to participate 
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is hi d best poten- - 
Il develop their highest an А 

tialities Т” i im a plan b mind that the following sug- 

| gestions are offered tentatively and hopefully. | 
irst of all, under present conditions 
LEAVES ON FULL PAY. First 0 high school teacher to find 


it is extremely difficult for the average 01 her 
нн to aim with graduate work in his field of special interest. 


i have the desire to do so, but with five recita- 
cud dd ia к, section, and a building assignment, it is 
doubtful whether he can find the necessary time and energy. 
Would it not be helpful and encouraging, therefore, to those who 
wish to explore their own subject areas more fully if they were 


either granted leaves for study with full pay or (if the graduate - | 


program is a light one) were permitted some allowance in their 
teaching programs? The community would be making an invest- 
ment which, when the teacher returned to his normal schedule, 
would be more than repaid by increased professional alertness. 


Some may argue at this point that, since graduate courses аге | 


expensive, few would take advantage of such an opportunity. 


INFORMATION ON FELLOWSHIPS. It would, therefore, be ` { 
helpful if more publicity were given to such fellowships as аге at F 


present available to high school personnel: the Ford Foundation 


Fellowships, for example, which, while paying the teacher's regu- | | 


lar salary for one semester, permit him to travel and carry out a 
Project of his own choosing—or the John Hay Fellowships, which 
bestow upon the recipients rich Opportunities in the field of the 
humanities and enable the winners to do graduate work not only 
in their own respective subjects but in related areas as well. Cer- 
tainly a term of travel or study would prove a stimulating experi- 
ence and a “morale booster” for many. One difficulty is that in- 


f 1 { Lo . 
mer concerning these Opportunities is not sufficiently wide- 


SHARING 
which candi 


WHAT ABOUT GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS? 


grams in several large cities of th 
teresting to have him address the 


а more adequate background. 

That there is a need for better coordination between the high 
eM and the colleges was pointed out by Dr. Morris Meister 
i en he Served as a speaker on the panel which dealt with "Gifted 

hildren" at the N.E.A. Convention last July. 


М SERIES. ‚ Essential, too, to any program of helping teachers 
О realize their best potentialities is the building up of a better 
‘apport than now exists between the members of the community 
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teaching personnel on the other. Mr, 
bs ==! jm the classroom and made 
er is actually ae x: 
i thers and fathers of teen- 
is often very difficult to get the mo 
Ee to inen parents' meetings and to become personally 


acquainted with the faculty through visits to the school. However, 
E hat easier for them to turn on their television sets 


it may be somew. E а 
ог their radios and, through these important mass media of com- 


munication, to gain some insight into the goals of present-day 


on the one hand and th 
John Q. Public needs to 
aware of what the teach 


education. | go E 
A TV series featuring the "Best in Our Schools" or "What's Ш 


New in Our Schools?" might prove not only helpful in this re- 


spect, but entertaining as well. Such a series might include, for | 


example, а concert presented by Music and Art High School, a 


personality assembly program by girls from Julia Richman, a forum ff 
discussion оп the peace-time uses of atomic energy by the students | 
from the Bronx High School of Science, or the steps in the prepa- | 
ration of a banquet by those in the Food Trades Vocational High ff 
School. Each school has something of value to contribute, some- - 
thing which ought to be shared with the parents and other citizens | 
and which would make them all not only "school conscious," but 3 


"teacher-conscious." 


PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Finally, members of the 
teaching staff need to feel within themselves a sense of profes- 
sional growth, By this is meant not only intellectual growth 
(which is extremely important, of course) but a sense of really 
advancing professionally with increased status and increased salaty. 

At the present time the obvious “next step” for a classroom 
teacher in the high school division is to try to become a chairman. 
This goal is difficult to attain both because of the nature of the 


For example, at present high i 
) ent high school teachers are b ed to 
take graduate courses in guidance in order to qual = P rade 


er number of candidates 


advisors. Probably there would be a larg 
18 
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for these courses (many of which are extr ROW PO pss 
some of which are free) if new counselin 
ei woe] ез salary for those who mee 

Bearing in mind the serious situati | iren 
community in regard to juvenile ees ord e in our 
lems which confront the classroom teacher in ENERO many prob- 
"slow learner," guidance counselors with аздод vun with the 
needed to a greater extent than ever before, This is is кан. аге 
one example of ап intermediary position which might afford pe 


ortunity for professi 
oe у for protessional advancement. There are, undoubtedly, 


REALIZING THE TEACHER’S POTENTIALITIES. In brief 
then, the high school teacher, who must today possess and a ly 
many of the best technics of the psychologist, the social ae 
the guidance counselor, and the subject matter specialist, can do 
his job most effectively if he, himself, is well guided. He himself 
must be Inspired to realize his best potentialities through being 
given opportunities for greater intellectual growth and nue 
sional advancement. ‘This prompts the question: "What about 


> guidance for teachers?" 


LEIGH HUNT REMEMBERS A TEACHER 


The under grammar-master of my time was the Rev. е 

à . Mr. Field. 
= ne a good-looking man, very сабатка and always dressed 
^e i aca I believe he once wrote a play. He had the reputa- 
fitness = admired by the ladies, A man of a more handsome 
ipe stence for his situation perhaps did not exist, He came 
walk u 5 ml went away soon in the afternoon; and used to 
and heh and down, languidly bearing his cane, as if it were a lily, 
air of ; a Our eternal Dominuses and As in proesentis with an 
Tuis bs able endurance, Often he did not hear at all. It was a 
asked * us, when any of our friends came to the door, and we 
Prepost 15 permission to Bo to them, to address him with some 
"Mi ds en question wide of the mark; to which he used to 
sir?" у ч. would say, for instance, “Аге you not a great fool, 
teply "Y Sn t your daughter a pretty girl?” to which he would 
cane h €s, child", When he condescended to hit us with the 

> ^e made a face as if he were taking physic. 


—Autobiography (1859) 
19 
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FRANCIS J. KAFKA | 
Kingsbridge Junior High School 


ing it is well to consider | 

of the methods of teaching it 1s we li 

нБ 56 outcome sought, the objectives : pes { 

in turn the behavioral changes to be appraise А industrial 

bjects, like most others in the modern school program, have B. 

"reri These objectives, whether we are working with S d 

children or those with retarded mental development, can on y be і : 
evalulated in light of behavioral change on the part of the indi- ` 


3 Ж Я 
vidual child. 


If the purpose of general education as such is to improve upon 
and pass on a way of life from one generation to another, then 


it must, perforce, include the education of the mentally retarded. {f 


Since industrial arts is a part of general education, then this оо. 


will have to be а part of the child's educational experience, wheth- | 


er he is normal or subnormal. 


For purposes of clarity certain basic definitions are advanced. | 


The mentally retarded children will be thought of as “those who 
because of poor intellectual endowment are unable to cope with 
the standard requirements of regular grades. They are in particu- 


lar need of special educational services planned for intellectually i 


subnormal children ”* 

Industrial arts will be considered to Ье “those phases of general 
education which deal with industry—its organization, materials, 
occupations, processes, and products—and with the problems re- 
sulting from the industrial and technolo gical nature of society” ** 


SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
that the education of the retarded child is Special education. At 


* Martens, Elsie H., Curriculum Adjustments For the Mentally Retarded, 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 

ments, 1950, P. 1, 

** Wilber, Gordon O., Industrial Arts In G 


Penna.: International Textbook Co., 1948, Р. 2 
20 
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eneral Education, Scranton, 


у тч 


TEACHING INDUSTRIAL ARTS TO C.R.M.D. 
———— 


One further qualifying remark must be made. Industrial arts, 
as it is taught for the most part today, is limited to what we 
classify in special education as the intermediate group, and those 
above this (junior high school age; young adolescent). Some of 
the material which follows will be readily recognized as fitting 
into these age levels. However, slight adjustments will render 
the program applicable to younger groups. 


OBJECTIVES IN COMMON. The objectives of Occupational 


ducation, which is the name given to special education of the 
retarded, are summarized as follows:* 


1. Furnishing the pupil with information of the kinds 
of jobs available to him. 

2. Teaching the pupil how the work is done in these 
jobs, and the place of such jobs in our whole social 
pattern. 

3. Guidance which will enable the pupil to evaluate his 

— 

T Hungerford, Richard H., and Louis E. Ponai, “Development of 
Special Education for the Mentally Retarded,” Philosophy of ME 
опа] Education, New York: The Association for New York ty 
, chers of Special Education, 1948. P. 19. 


ealistic Guidance in Occupational Education, New York: The Asso- 


| Cation for New York City Teachers of Special Education, 1949. P. 11. 
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aei inst various jo ‚ ЖЕ - | тр, 
— and measures these against job E pane ms in pai 15 соттоп to both Programs, and both 
rements. 8 to correlate the i 
4 Vocational training in skills of a manual nature, in 9d other school sub 


jects. In industrial arts this 
correlation is one of shop subjects with 


lish, and shop drawing. In the educati 


vocational skills are used as a focal Point and these are related 
to the language arts, arithmetic, and the social skills, 


ADJUSTING TO THE CHILD. One need no 


the non-manual skills, and in general work habits 
and practices. | ^ 
5. Vocational guidance up to, and in many cases includ- 
ing, actual placement in a job for which he was 
trained. К | | | 
6. Adjustment of the individual, ‘socially, to his place 
in society as a worker and a social being. 


The objectives which underlie the teaching of industrial arts д 
are these:** , 


1. To give an exploratory opportunity for the develop- 
ment of special interests. 

2. To secure a basic knowledge of materials, tools, and 
processes of industry, and to furnish occupational 


arts teacher accepts the non-academic pupil as a failure an 
him as a second-rate Pupil, the results will be on a level with the 


teacher-attitude. If however, the teacher accepts the pupil as a 
informaron. ' E different type of child, requiring special education, and is willing 
3. To develop the opportunity for interrelation to other · К to adjust his program accordingly, without losing sight of the 
1 subjects and to develop intelligent consumer attitudes. |i — basic objectives, he may be surprised at the resulting product 
j 4. To develop democratic living through shop activities id i 


and to encourage creative expression. 1 

5. To develop good safety habits in the shop, the home, · 
the community. 

6. To provide a learning experience "by doing" and to 
develop a sympathetic understanding of, and respect 
for, manual labor. 

7. To develop hobby interests and the ability to make 
simple repairs and improvements in the home. 


can make. One is to take the attitude of those who 
“dumped” them; the other is to accept the challenge. 
If accepting the challen ge, it is not difficult to see in the 
“educational wastebasket” а chance for turning out a 
new product. Then, instead of a dumping operation, the 
problem becomes one of rebabilitation.* 


In an attempt to gain a healthier outlook on the part of the 
acher in his dealing with the slow learner, Ericson says:** 


vo Students of the type mentioned have been classified 
as "inferior" in their reactions to Latin, mathematics, 
English, and other so-called academic subjects, and be- 
cause of this the shop teacher feels indignant that he 
ee 


К Ericson, Emanuel L., Teaching the Industrial Arts, Peoria, Ill: The 
т пша] Arts Press, 1946, P. 39, ff. 
C. cit, 


It is plain to see that the Objectives of both programs, while ENT 


certainly resting on different basic philosophies, have many points |. 
in common. Both programs endeavor to make the child a well- |- 
adjusted, contributing member of society. Both programs empha- B 
size information about the Occupations which are performed 19 |. 
our industria] society, and both Programs give guidance, both я 
vocational and social. A fundamental knowledge of the tools and B 


** Industrial Arts For Grades 7-8-9, New York: Board of Education of 5 
the City of New York, 1950. P. rx. We 
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the “educational waste- 
bet на ү deu have left school 
аф”... 


rade,” 
Jd not "make the g 
tigma that they cou жый 
и pia o en have later made outstanding 


in their work in industry and business. 7 
It becomes increasingly apparent that 


lem of the child 
i i h approach to the prob ; 
uo ч е е кые is mentally handicapped. 


THE GENERAL METHOD. Highet,t merely to mention one 


of many, tells us that basically, teaching has but three stages. 


First, the teacher prepares а subject. е um 
j j i i arts of i 
unicates it to his pupils, or those p 
гад Then he makes sure that they have learned it. 


In teaching of the industrial arts to retarded children, we have 


i bject P 
in this basic formula the general method we need. The su E 
A not only be prepared, but specially prepared for the EC d 
we are teaching. It must meet their needs and QU ci à 
own desires. It must be communicated to them. This wil We F 
communication in simple terms, not in the rather highly е С 
language which even young, normal children are capable of іп- 


terpreting. Further, we must be able to evaluate the achievement. 


This, of course, must be done in light of our objectives and the | 


behavioral changes we are looking for. Kirk* gives the following 


points as basic to an approach to the general method of teaching 
industrial arts: 


1. The materials should be of wood, metal, plastics, 
and some others, 
2. Proper use and care of tools should be emphasized. 


3. The training should include elementary planning, 
constructing, and finishing. 


{ Highet, Gilbert, The Art 
1951, P. 74, 


* Kirk, unn A., and С. Orville Johnson, Educating the Retarded Child, 
p. 308, ff. 
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of Teaching. New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 


TEACHING INDUSTRIAL ARTS To. C.R.M.D. 


4. The projects should be sim 
5. Home repairs and especial] 


e 
ple and pupil-chosen. 
y those requiring the use 


ve special attention. 
6. The general shop, where i 


age levels as well as ability levels, 


7. Teaching by showing and learning by doing are im- 
portant maxims. 


All of this, as Kirk points out, will function 
(1) ... to further develop the habits, 
knowledges that will be useful to him in 
and vocational adjustment, (2) to learn to adjust to 


the industrial phases of modern society, and (3) to aid 
him in becoming a better home member, 


for the pupil— 
attitudes, and 
his economic 


SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES. That there will be limitations to the 
program, no one can deny. The intricacies of making a telescope, 
including grinding the lenses, may not be within the scope of the 
C.R.M.D. pupil. But lest we teach in a fantasy world, neither is 
this level of achievement within the scope of many “normal” 
children. 

We can begin our teaching with both the normal and the ге- 
tarded at the same point, except that with the latter we cannot 
depend as much upon reading and writing as aids in learning. The 
main difference to be found within the two groups is that many of 
the skills which are taught will be terminal for the retarded and 
experiential for the normal. This is to say that for the retarded the 
skill itself may be the determining factor in employment. For the 
normal, the skill is merely another experience in his general edu- 
cation. An experienced industrial arts teacher, however, knows 
that dozens of different levels of achievement are found, quite fre- 
quently, within one class. Therefore, presenting the same material 
pn various levels of learning is a minor problem. In each of the 

asic areas of industrial arts probably the more advanced work 
will be eliminated for the retarded. However, it should be stated 
that the basic objectives of industrial arts education can be attained 
ctore the advanced work is begun. Therefore, a retarded child can 
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: ; i training. All of the processes 
gain the experience of oe = T wr m pakanan Ha 


dures of industrial t 
il ds modio with standard measuring devices, and all of 


the benefits of socialization in the shop wi 
mentary stages of industrial arts as we 
thrill of achievement is no less int 
an IQ of 60 than it is in the heart o 
Five specific techniques are 
of industrial arts. These are: 
The demonstration. The showing method. 
The lecture. The telling method. 
Printed instructions. The book method. 
Discussion. The conference method. 
Discovery. The problem-solving method. 


f a boy with an IQ of 100. 


ps psp p 


Each of these techniques will naturally have to be adjusted in ` 
the program for teaching the retarded. But the high level of results — 
attainable through using industrial arts as the "core" around which - 
the other objectives of this special education are reached, should — 
be proof enough that a child with a low IQ can learn. The main - 
factor in adjusting the program should center around the reading — 
skills. In the matter of the demonstration, additional time may f 
have to be spent, but if the skill is taught in a meaningful and | 
functional situation, with patience concerning certain inherent: 


awkwardness, little difficulty should be encountered. 

In the lecture method, the language will have to be at the level 
of the pupils. This is a basic requirement in all teaching anyhow. 
The printed instructional method is quite frequently merely a 
series of drawings or patterns which can be copied by a child who 
is developed up to his reading level. Adjustments in the written 
matter can be made easily. Nor is it mandatory to use this method 
at all if it is possible for the teacher to rely on the previous two 
methods more heavily. The final two methods, that of the discus- 


sion or conference and th yen 
present little difficulty, e problem-solving approach, should 


SUBJECT AREAS. The subj 
use in special classes are as у 
A great reliance has been pla 
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aried as they are for normal classes. 


ll be found in the ele- E 
ll as in the advanced. The ` 
ense in the heart of a boy with P 


usually employed in the teaching 4 ў 


ect areas which can Бе adjusted for : 


ced on wood as a material in indus- - ie 


TEACHING INDUSTRIAL ARTS TO C.R.M.D 


Woodworking: Simpl j 

boards, puzzles. ца 
Metalworking: Simple tin-can craf 
Graphic Arts: Linoleum block cutting and printing. 


Textiles: Simple loom work : 
А hand braiding and алаар. (usually not warping), 

eramics: Free forms, coil buildi i : 
Electricity: Wiring and decorating lamp? * Spon 
Home mechanics: Field virtually unlimited. 


games, counting 


t, jewelry, ash trays. 


This rapid change, within the last Рапат 
the pul in which production was carried ы 
о т present day in which little production work is done 
in the home has left our children and youth without ade- 
in constructive and purposeful activities... . It is the 
0 о] young people to crave and seek activity, Social- 
* a changes have removed productive activity from 

e lives of youth and the schools must replace it.* 

Children learn by “doing.” ... Mentally retarded chil- 


ren enjoy worki ) 
10у working with concrete materials. From the 


жу: А 
Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Bulletin, 1951, No. 22 


Federal Securi 
A ; : 
ernment Printing Office, 1951, P. ' Washington: U.S. Gov. 
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anipulation and exploration of ob- 


; i se, there 
-cts in their environment without de {ире а. = 
s growth toward more and te а три 
j ro 
} cation program has 4 ; 
i Bild кын skillful use of his motor 


capacities.** 


early years of gross m 
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ADMITTED TO THE BAR 
Taken from an English midterm: 


‚ Sidney Carton drank far too much, In fact, he spent most of 
his time in Temple Bar. | 


—Contributed by Gertrude Jenner 
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Films of Special Interest 
(Exceptional motion pictures те 
chairman of the School and The 


A CHECK-LIST OF SOME CURRENT FILMS 


AIDA (S. Hurok—Italian Films Export; at the Little Carnegie) 


"I hate anything that occupies more spac i 
e than it is worth, 
hate to see а load of band-bo Г н 


xes go along the street,” said Hazlitt 
testily once. In somewhat the same mood we awakened at the 


end of Aida at the preview last Spring; we were not apologetic 
about our own behavior but considerably annoyed by Mr. Hurok's. 
For that distinguished gentleman has been heralding this opera 
film as the greatest gift to mass culture since Gutenberg. The 
biggest, the costliest, the most garishly colored film Opera it may 
well be—but also the most run-of-de Mille, to quote from our 
neighbor at the preview, who talks in Ais sleep. It has the kind 
of соІоѕѕа[ bad taste, of triumphant banality, that stuns the eye. 
ut we had closed our eyes anyway, the better to listen to the 
Music.. . . Some of these thoughts we expressed recently in our 
movie class. There was a silence, then troubled murmurs and 
Sighings: hadn't Bosley Crowther said—? But the bell tang be- 
fore we could be reconstructed. The very next day, two extremely 
nice young girls named Dorothy and Susan, at our request, re- 
Ported on Aida. It was quite true, they told the others, that the 
sets and costumes were terrible, that the color was poor, that the 
Pace was very slow, that it was often easier to close one's eyes 
than to look at close-ups of the actor playing Radames while some- 
one else did his singing for him. But, said Dorothy and Susan, 
taking a firm breath, but this Aida was a terrific experience. No- 
ody should miss it. The singing was glorious. The story was 
wonderful, Sophia Loren was beautiful. Perhaps Miss G had seen 
a better Aida at the Met or at La Scala (we tried not to look 
guilty), but they never had. “Why can’t we just stay home and 
€ to the records?” somebody asked. "Because you never do," 
aid Dorothy and Susan, disposing of that. And of us too, of 
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cheerful sight than Miss G dis- 3 4 
s for the engagement of Aida | 


course. You never saw a more 
tributing student discount coupon 
at the Little Carnegie. 


Hal 
ANIMAL FARM (A Ha Lovis de Rochemont) $ 


t coupons are available — 


hich student discoun | 
Another film for which s from George Orwell’s” 


is the full-length cartoon Animal Farm, 
fable of the power state. 
directed it, John H 
congratulated for a fait 
owes more to the spirit o 
Disney. Opinions may vaty а 
minute cartoon, but few will questi 


bout the effectiveness of any 75- | 


appeal of this story of the animals who revolted against the revo- | ~ 


lutionists who had once revolted against the oppressors. . . .- 


Matyas Seiber has added some good music, and Gordon Heath | ў 


has spoken the narration very intelligently. 4 


GATE OF HELL (’JIGOKUMON”—presented by Edward Harrison | 


‘at the Guild Theatre) 


Utterly beautiful is this color film from Japan; something to | 


see for the pleasure of the finest Eastman Color photography 
imaginable. Exquisitely archaic, stylized, "composed" in more 
ways than one, Gate of Hell has a slowness of pace for most occi- 
dental viewers. But the film grows on one. Produced by the Daiei 
Studios which sent us Rashomon and U getsu, it is also a tale from 
the medieval period. The wife of a nobleman (played by Machiko 
Kyo) innocently stirs such passion in a samurai (Kazuo Hase 
gawa) that she decides to take her life to prevent his murder 0 


her husband (Isao Yamagata). The samurai, Moritoh, is so I€ | | 
morseful at her death that he ctops his hair, begs the husband's | 


forgiveness, and departs for a monaster i i 
‚ and d .... It is hard to forge 
the formal perfection of Gate of H сж А Kabuki playing (whi 


reaches heights of special subtlety in moments between the wife | 


and husband, and between the husband and samurai at the very 


end) ; the combination of scenes of le e 
: С gendary pageantry and 1% | 
terior drama; the delicate and yet exotic aval з. She “paintings ‚ 
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as and Batchelor Production, presented by E | 


The British pair who produced and | © 
alas and his wife Joy Batchelor, should be Ш 
faithful and unstrained animation job which f 
f Orwell than it does to the spirit of P 


on the strong contemporary | 


FILMS. 


which make up the film. Winner of . 
Cannes festival, Gate of Hell is i. ан а ue 
ese 


film at its best is one of the 
mos ; а 
егп агі. " enthralling contributions of mod- 


REVIVALS OF SILENT FILM CLASSICS (at the 55th Street Playhouse) 


World; Pudovkin's The End of 
; / St. Petersburg; Е, W к 
Tartuffe. Each Program will be shown for fee weeks Pe 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


SAY IT LIKE THIS 


1. You can tell wh is drivi 
good use of the cath cenager is driving: he always makes 


2. An old-timer is one who r 
ememb : 
a penny and was satisfied with it ers when a child asked for 


3. Following in father’ , ; 
owing dis old - E S footsteps doesn't necessarily mean shad- 


· At the reading of the will, all i i 
show up—relatively spakan кина ы 


5. It’s no acci TC 
ce ccident that the one-arm driver is usually the one 


* Spilling the beans is not unusual th 
J $ 1 * 
mother is always getting an earful. for the new bride; her 


—JOsEPH SCHROFF 
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Education in the News 


ana I must stand the course.” 


“Т am tied to the stake, — King Lear. 


-— 


Мены: 


mi 


М been а . 

ide of one's mouth has always | 

s gites a principle by the leger. - 
ee tics is similar to taking either side in 
it is inherently а kind | 


Talking out of the 
doubtful accomplishm 


in of semantic gymnas 
ap mada it lacks virtue, intellectual honesty; 


i i just isn’t cricket. 
of verbalistic T. m jes ка тпай is defended ог 

ж A grounds of specious principle. In fact, a pre-con- . 
ES d tion may be used as a protective mantle to confound, 
mds bewitch, and bewilder. Such is sometimes the case 
ae be makers go to work. This is no quarrel vi ыси 
second-best when best cannot be obtained. This is a plea E 
honesty of purpose and a frank, realistic appraisal in Y o 

goals that might be achieved if only we had—whatever it is that 
we want—plant, money, personnel, etc., etc., but mostly поле 
For there are mighty few educational problems that cannot be 
solved with money alone; we take for granted good will, sweat 


жы 


and blood, and good teachers. Take for example the perennial ШЕ | 


of arms anent laboratory and demonstration science teaching. 
Demonstration teaching in science is better than none at all, and 
if we haven't the money for laboratory teaching, let's admit that 
it is second-best and not pretend that it is as good as, or even bet- 
ter than, laboratory science teaching. 

For, inescapably, with the hand quicker than the eye, and faulty 
coordination between the teacher's lecture hall patter and his 
Houdini-like gyrations at the demonstration table, many a pupil 
has not seen what has taken place at all. He then depends on 4 
blackboard notation or a fuzzy half-tone engraving in a textbook. 


This kind of science learning can lead sensitive pupils to a psy” | | 


chiatrist’s couch. 

For the most part the ear and tongue are the prime, overt agents 
of learning. In many areas, however, the eye and the hand 2 
fundamental to efficient learning. This is true of art, home € 


nomics, shop, and science—as well as swimming, diving, dancing 
and rope climbing. 


= = og aS Ne КЕМ т 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEWS. 
M ———— L L 


Demonstration teaching is onl 


1954, has developed this theme in his article entitled "Science 
Teaching and the Laboratory." I have excerpted a number of his 
significant paragraphs which are printed below. 


(5. How can one be interested in explaining the 
siphon, if he has never seen one work? How can a young 
person be intrigued by the phenomena of changing mat- 
ter unless he has carried out the simple chemical changes. 
Each human being is a scientist! Each young person 
should himself have the chance to carry out controlled ex- 
periments to demonstrate how scientists work and think. 
Science is not magic; yet many young persons whose 
Science experience consists only in watching demonstra- 
tion lectures will be tempted to think so! . , 

‚+. the laboratory is the place where orderly habits can 
best be established. To observe and then to record in 
logical fashion what one has Seen; to measure and then 
to report in tabular form the results of those measure- 
ments; to relate and to state concisely one’s conclusion; 
to summarize and then to phrase that summary; all of 
these are habits whose establishment will make young 
people better members of our world... . 

- +. it is in the laboratory that the scientists of tomor- 

row will be recruited. . . . 
_ +++ We speak for the use of laboratories in the teach- 
ing of science because it is our sincere conviction that we 
will be cheating youn & persons if we attempt to teach sci- 
ence without laboratories... . 

‚+. the argument based on cost deserves Separate con- 
Sideration. Laboratory supplies and equipment need not 
ё expensive! In many instances less expensive pieces of 
equipment are better teaching tools than are more costly 
ones. Many a resourceful physics teacher has used the in- 
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of his own base- 
s and the resources 
py an outstanding laboratory. Era 
much less 
sticks, spring balances, pulleys, "i = е ve 
costly than are most ttems yi ath » rre; i 
dae hice = 
ing soda is still primary m c 
cm i гч water solution on litmus is still sip pe 
The corner druggist is a good source for many с ; 
the farm supply store for many он, и | 
Actually, it is becoming increasingly ig hen for 
йи. secondary school science curriculum to keep p 
with the interest being developed in our primary an 
elementary school grades.... 


t equipment in the laboratory may still be 
“in Ti he the + running it” but the most salient 
challenge to the science student still remains to be s 
own scientific laboratory work and observation, carefully — 
guided and inspired, and accurately recorded by him as a 
part of the learning experience.... 


terests of his 5 
ment shop to fit out 


J.H.S. 127, Queens 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 


uJ 


Ls 


uides 


a 
| 


PU А 


THE BAD OLD DAYS 


The Public Schools are the very seats and nurseries of vice. 
THOMAS Bown ter: editor of The Family Shakespeare {1818} 


A 


AND THE GOOD NEW ONES 


In hamlets I know best, the standard bearers of progress, 
civilisation, evolution, well-doing, the high life, better living, true 


religion—call it what you Ike—have been, without doubt, teachers 
at the schools, 


J. W. RoBERTSON Scorr: England’s Green and 
| Pleasant Land {1947}. 


at P= OR Lae i Жерш п 
дозу. ay a, АЯ "t ГУР н REL ee HE ао ПД 


р асг 


Chalk Dust 


Assembly plays have been written by teachers and 
any that you would recommend to other teachers? Send 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Teachers responsible for an assembly program play will be glad 
to know of a new play published by Samuel French that is sure-fire 


and "actor-proof." It is “The Seventeen-Year-Old Woman” by 
Irving Silverman. 


We edited the text a little and added some business that evolved 
from our study of the play. The result was very successful. 


‘Three different casts were used for the three performances. This 
was a deliberate sacrifice of professional excellence for the educa- 
tional values of wider participation. The result was three delight- 


ful performances. The laughter began almost at once and con- 
tinued throughout. 


The play should be equally effective for senior students and for ` 


adults. It is a comedy of family life with dialogue that is witty 


and characters that are real. The play is very intelligently written 
and a pleasure to direct, 


The performances were so delightful and the audience response 
SO overwhelming, I felt that more teachers should know about this 
little one-act gem. It runs for about forty minutes and can be 
staged with little scenery and few props. It is certainly a welcome 
Contribution to a field that seems generally to lack wholesome, 
intelligent, suitable dramatic material. 


‘FRANCES SALZMAN Somers Junior High 
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lection 
toon-of-the-month зе 

h J pis Art Department, 
“School of Industrial Arts 


High Points 


A LESSON ON PROBLEMS OF BROT 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


HERHOOD AND 


The Neighbors By George Clark 


- Occasion: Brotherhood and Bil] of Rights Weeks (Lincoln's 
through Washingtons Birthdays) 


Type of Lesson: Panel “Clinig” (Four students on 4 panel are 
presented with each of the fol 


lowing problems for their reac- 
tions; class discussion follows.) 


PROBLEMS 


How would you react (what would you say or do) in each of 
the following situations? 
ecide to eat in a 
ter refuses to serve 


2. You have just moved from Staten 
The nearest high school to your ho 


are ordered to attend an all 
from your home. 


4. After high school gradu 
employment agency. You Possess the qualifications for the 
job, but it is refused b 
ferent from your own. 


5. After a long drive to a resort hotel, you arrive at about mid- 
night with your family. The management refuses accommo- 
ations because you are a member of the 


Catholic 


Jewish } religious faith, 
Protestant 


"I'm used to radio when I work prob А in, 
If you'd sing one of the t top pas, Miss Bla 


Courtesy, 


The News Syndicated Co., Inc, 


Qy 
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i ist has willed $5 million to your cog. f 

6. oe enn ace = ptovided no Catholic or Jewish E 

students may attend in the future. А i 

7. Members of a labor union decide to go on = е because the B 
| employer has hired several Negroes to work alongside them, 3 

8. You are a native-born American. During a forum you hear — 

a speaker urging the audience to demand that every foreigner i 

be deported from the United States and that no D.P.'s be E 

admitted in the future.. T 

9. A soldier wounded іп battle refuses а blood transfusion be. - Е: 

cause it may contain Negro blood. 

10. А twice-convicted American Communist-spy has recently been = 

“freed” by the United States Supreme Court on the grounds Д 5 

that she was convicted by the lower courts on illegal evidence a 

(wire-tapping). | 


InviNG M. HYMAN Tottenville High School ү $ 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


the material in terms of the pupils’ ersonal i ‚ 
terms of what they had learned befo experiences and in 


Problems in a Democracy 


The problem “Is Wire Tapping a Threat to 
presented in such a way as to make the 


WIRE TAPPING. 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Getting along with people, accepting individuals for what they | 
are in terms of their actions, understanding oneself and the effect 


DIV ESTING OF CITIZENSHIP. In connection with President 
Eisenhower's State of the Union Message, a discussion was held 
on the suggestion to deprive of his citizenship any person who 

Owingly advocated the overthrow of our government. To make 
the discussion more productive, I presented on the blackboard the 
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views of several newspap 

a Communist and Philip dr 

girl felt that long ү specus is gach “thi 

= de = sker js Es Constitution prohibited divesting а 
other 


rson of his citizenship 
Ре was а Communist. The 


th 
ervone's freedom and that 
yun their citizenship but actually be deported. 


REFUSAL OF REPATRIATION. Productive of many interest- | 


i i s the discussion of the problem | 
ing questions and comments wa 


of the twenty-one Americans who had refused repatriation. Why | 


didn’t they want to return to their families? What were the Com- 


munists doing to keep them from deciding to be repatriated? | 


Why did one of the soldiers treat his mother with scorn when she — 


desperately tried to convince him to return? Should these soldiers | 


be treated leniently because they were under pressure of Com- 


. e. be- 3 | 
ist propaganda? Should they be dishonorably discharged d < 
vem ож lowed themselves to become duped? These were a A 


few of the questioned posed by the children. 


Some brighter boys and girls used sociodrama to project the — 


probable feeling of the soldiers who refused to come back. Scenes 
of mental coercion were depicted. The most interesting dramati- 
zation was that of a G.I. who refused to return home because his 
home life and his living conditions were wretched. | 

In an editorial appearing in one of the leading newspapers, 4 
breakdown of the educational, social, parental, and economic back- 
ground of each soldier was made, clearly showing that all the 
men were lacking wholesome adjustment in at least one of these 


areas. The children seized upon these facts to substantiate some 
of their own ideas, 


40 


boy drew a parallel between 
e ra is m without a country, A | 
wis ht make a Communist repent — 
5 f his thinking. $ 


if he were born in this country—even ‘if | 
consensus was that Communists area | 
ey should consequently / E 


С: 


| 


HUMAN RELATIONS. 


interjected that if the GI 


à i ities, he would be acquitted 
with a light sentence which would not be a forceful ea re- 


minder to prevent him from Iepeat performances. “On the cog. 
trary," replied a girl who had read of an American soldier who 
was heavily penalized by court martial for an act of violence he 
had committed against a Japanese citizen. “Ап msn 


court martial is probably more severe on the G.I. than a foreign 
trial." 


soldiers were immune from the juris 
they are stationed as Occupation t 
felt, create the good human relation 


WATERFRONT PROBLEMS. Crime- 


A infested conditions pre- 
vailing along the New York waterfro 


| : thievery. She also pro- 
vided us with а copy of the A.E.L..LL.A. newspaper (then in the 
Process of being born). 


Governor Dewey's Bi-State Waterfront Commission was dis- 
cussed With a view toward ascertaining the positive steps it was 
taking to outlaw pier racketeering. The children's enthusiasm was 
poticeably dampened when they heard that the old mob-run LL.A. 
had claimed Victory over the A.F.L. in the recent pier election. 


THE BUS DRIVER. The children of class 7-12 thought that 
ae thirteen-cent bus fare on the Third Avenue Line was a terrible 
"convenience to bus drivers, who must count the money carefully, 
turn the crank attached to the coin Бох :ѕо that the pennies regis. 
ter, and then drive on with a full load of noisy, inconsiderate pas- 
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з Т vore са: 


d continually turning 
gni ahead while the ot 
Such a situation they 2 


sengers—one ha 
wheel, one eye $ 
for incorrect те 
the passengers because t^ 
ing his money to give his ji 
of the children’s fathers were ld beca ga 
ion, the class concurred that 1t wo проси а 
=, ‘th bus “without making too = ae takes which (a 
= Мер пй become confused ү та (меле student iti 
: inst him. a 
ld charge agains E 
bus е 1 3 ne idea before we get on As im Т” ош { 
fase ready." One thoughtful boy quus, : db 4 t 
thirteen-cent tokens? That would save a 1o і E 


М е 


n ~AT z 
aS au ead эы 


E 
i Ad 


- 


o e LENS 
t RUE CMT ete 


i hasis was placed | 

ch of the problems cited, emp | 

наа на таб evaluation, and note x E 
Phe fact that these children were in a retarded seventh year ШАШ BU 
; i inst their discussing with en E 
did not seem to militate against : „гыш 
ith what seemed to me to be intelligence so Р a | 

а зж ber in a democracy. What growth actually took раб | i 
in critical thinking cannot be validly measured by any paper к E 
pencil tests. E us 


Stereotypes 


Stereotyped thinking is displayed frequently by children. Where K 
there is a mixed element of nationalities and races, the occurrence A 
may be accentuated. “That Spanish boy steals” may easily becom WE 
"Spanish boys steal.” The expression "Matzoh Ball" characteriz: 
ing a Jewish boy is a dig at nationality distilled from a generaliza; 
tion based upon food habits. "He's a Negro; that's why he's dirty ( 
is а good example of faulty generalization on the basis of assum 
ing that one’s color, if dark, is necessarily dirty. Fortunately mu 
of this stereotyping exists on a verbal level and can accordingly 
be modified. The teacher may help to do this. Then again the н 
children themselves аге often led to see the errors of this thinking 
as the result of some classroom experience. | f 

A story which I related about a basketball team composed 0 
students of Jewish, Negro, Spanish, Italian, and Greek heritage | 


working together to wi 
42 


in many honors for their school prompt 


Б 


HUMAN RELATIONS. 


an interesting discussion on what ma 
the responsibility of each member on 
that good players working together m 
of nationality, or color, or religion. 

I do not believe that any particular race, religion, or nationality 
should be isolated for discussion. Such a technique of pedagogy 
is often painful to the particular group involved and may lead to 
а deep resentment toward the teacher on the part of these children. 
It may also tend to intensify the antagonism felt by the other 
group toward the "guinea pig" group 


kes a good team and what 
the team is, All recognized 
ake a good team regardless 


LI 


THE "OUT" GROUP. As a rule our discussions are centered 
around the problems faced by girls and boys of all backgrounds, 
regardless of race or creed, who have some characteristic which 
causes them to be considered in the "out" Broup. Emphasis is 
placed upon strength of character and other wholesome personal- 
ity traits as being transcendental in the consideration of such 
problems. 

With particular reference to a newcomer in our class, I read 
to the children "The New Kid," a Story about a new boy's attempt 
to become a member of a punchball team. He was refused several 
times because the "insiders" did not care for the way he looked. 
The ending of the story leaves the "new kid" crying because the 
“insiders” insist upon insulting him for his sissylike behavior while 
Playing punchball. The class was visibly affected by the emotional 
impact of the Story. I asked the children whether they had ever 
felt unwanted. Many children said yes and gave examples. "It's 
natural then for you to be hurt deeply, just as the ‘new kid’ was, 
for example," I said. "Now, honestly, how many of you"—and 
at this point I hoped that they would be truthful—"ever refused 
to accept on your team a boy or a girl whom you didn't take to 
Immediately?" Severa] boys and one girl responded somewhat 
Tepentently that they had done the same thing. They admitted 
after further discussion, which highlighted bona fide methods of 


a ging а person, that they could have been more tolerant and 
Bc 


at in the future they would try to be. 


By the way, the newcomer in class 7-12 was subsequently taken 
Y the class in a more friendly way. Previously he had been 
feceived as persona поп grata because he was a "queer" Puerto 
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HUMAN RELATIONS. 


The president and the ViCe-ptesi 
locating children who are shy and too afrai 
information, simt еле. T оо a raid to volunteer much 
next to friendly and helpful childre 


ho had avoided choosing him for catching prac. | 


Rican. The boys yo find that he was "not so bad. 


tice were amazed t 


Getting Along With Others a 
г discussing personal problems in get. des 
ing al ith people is ~ present the class with a pe situ- р 
por capers ll qmm exists in your class. Of course, all names. 
e] enia Le fictitious. For example: "Jerry never ae under- | | 
used an he was disliked by the boys and girls in his class. He f j 
sD jui one, He minded his own business. Whenever the. a 
etal ie he simply was not interested. When the chil- 
m шей Be sat in a corner all by himself. T do уон Чы 
that Jerry was not accepted by the class? The с i ren Ee ay 
little difficulty in giving good answers. When the problem o 
what to do about such a difficulty arises, the following answers 
supplied by members of the class will be of value to any person 
in the class who is a “Jerry.” | 


A very effective device 
The teacher should take eve 
of his pupils, especially if they are from substandard areas, by 


L— way in making the children—whose family li 
A full of tension—feel th 


t Р i in people.” F 
А Jobn—"He ipeo take an n+ in peop ndino А APPRECIATING OTHER CULTURES. One way of cultivat- 
2 Lucille—“He might try to get into the act by "EE | !hB an appreciation of "cultural pluralism" is to ask children of 
К something he can do well and then doing it for Ње т^ diverse backgrounds to speak of some interesting things in con- 
class.” | nection with the area from which they came. 
Joyce—“He should be friendly and willing to cooperate і Dwight came from Honduras where the ‘schools maintained 
vid: he diss? $ corporal punishment to enforce discipline. Children could be 


whipped for infractions of the rules. Dwight’s status in the class 
rose high when he described how he had fished for sharks and 

e racudas, He showed us a scar which he had received as a result 
Of an encounter with a barracuda. His description of how sting 
fays are caught was fascinating. 

Herbert came from Germany. Through an interpreter we were 
able to learn of the problems that the typical West German par- 


Eddie—"He should try to be funny so people would like 
his company.” 


Gladys—He should be cheerful.” 


Manuel —"Someone should tell hir that he will be very 
unhappy if he is a lone ranger.” 


HELPING THE SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED. Having ead 
child make a self-evaluation chart rating himself on such questio - 
as the following will reveal the need for improvement: 
1. Do I have many friends? 
2. Am I interested in working together with people? 
3. Do people enjoy doing things with me? 
4. Do I often say nice things about people? 
44 


- m ys desctiption of life on a plantation of South Carolina 

lisi ed with the joys of horse-back riding, making succulent 
ed chicken, and Singing songs while working in the sun. 

a» pen no single project or exercise, no matter how good 

OXS оп paper, can truthfully bespeak evidence of growth in 

© proper understanding and appreciation of democratic human 
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elations. But if the teaching situations are simple, varied, сор, 
relations. 


crete, yet continuous, it 15 pro 
been achieved. 


HAROLD NEWMAN* 


EXPLORING VOCATIONAL INTERESTS IN THE NINTH YEAR 


Our guidance dep 
applied 


otherwise invalidate the results. f 


The general procedure was to permit two periods for the admin: | | 


istration of the Record itself since the 168 items of three choices 


. . . . . d was 1 
each required practically that much time. The third perio as | 
ol to a dere ЗӨ of the Interest Profile. Each pupil | 
scored his own record and prepared his own bar graph of interests. | 
The fourth period was devoted to a showing of the strip film op 


vocational interests and to a discussion of its significance. 


The general consensus was that this project had many posti К, 
values. To permit а more objective and perhaps more thorough | - 


appraisal of these values we decided to subject the last year's е 
sults to a statistical analysis as well as to a critical evaluation by 
the pupils themselves. Upon completion of the Kuder Preferentt 
Record the pupils were asked to list the three vocational areas 
which they expected would show up.as their greatest interests, 2 
their anticipated rank order. 

It was interesting to note the many points of correspondent 
between the vocational preferences reported and those actu 


found. There was a total of 67 pupils, 23 girls and 44 bol 


Science was found to be the greatest interest of the boys, 20 


class interests were found bya 
highest interest was given a w 
interest a weight of two, and 


* Formerly at J.H.S. 55, Bronx. 


process of weighting whereby E. 
eight of three, each second hig 
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bable that some partial success ha |: 


Woodrow Wilson Vg : 


artment decided to subject the Kuder Prefer. i 
ence Record to a three-year experiment їп үзү мга оч К six | 

rade advisers would have an opportunity to judge ue as 4 
2 to two of her respective ninth-year classes. It was also |- 
decided to administer the Record to the more academically gifted | 
classes since ease in reading would obviate problems that might | 


to the 


e hU t 
ea i i 19. of on T i T 3 
Ch third interest a weight ... "US the experiment afforded an excellent opportunity to integrate 


s 


EXPLORIN G INTERESTS 


The following table shows th 


| е interests ехресїе 
ally found in the two classes Каш: 


Vocational ена of Ninth 


| -Year Pupils 
Interests Actually Found Interests 


Expected 
Class 9-1 Boys 
Scientific Scientific 
Outdoor Outdoor 
Mechanical Computational 
Class 9-1 Girls 
Clerical Clerical 
Artistic Scientific 
Persuasive Literary 
Class 9-SP Boys 
Scientific Scientific 
Mechanical Computational 
Computational Literary 
Class 9-SP Girls 
Scientific Scientific 
Social Service Social Service 
Clerical Clerical 


Fifty-four of the entire group were able to predict which would 
be the areas ranking among their two highest interests. As high 


| as fifty per cent were able to predict precisely which would be 


their gr 


eatest interest. There was practically no chance for any 
influenc 


ing of judgments because they were not enlightened as 
nature of the ten areas until after they had computed their 
Furthermore, their V scores were all within the range 
ng the acceptability of the objectiveness with which they 


scores, 
Indicati 


^p Pressed their respective preferences. 
they had actually predicted that it would be so. The composti 


| | ОРОМ REFLECTION. The critical evaluation of the results 


was in the form of letters by the pupils written to the English 
acher who, in this instance, was also the group guidance teacher. 
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group guidance with English. The following are some excerpts E 

from the letters: pg 

“I thought that I was interest 

this test proved that I was. Ж 

“The result of this test was not very far from the re- 

sult I expected. The first two choices were in reverse 
order and the third entirely different. 


T be relationship between the test result and my occu- 


pational choice is very great. I want to be an electrical 


engineer, and for this job you have to have both scien- 
tific and computational ability.” 

“І learned from this test that my highest score fitted 
in with my ambition and likes.” 


Some pupils were surprised at their results, finding that the | 
fields which ranked highest among their interests were not exactly | 
the ones they had expected to rank uppermost. These pupils, how: | 
ever, for the most part, were able, upon reflection, to explain their | үз 
findings їп terms of latent inclinations to which they had hitherto fpu 
paid little attention. Eo 

Altogether the project proved a valuable and interesting onei 
stimulating excellent effort in written English. тү 


Horace Greeley JHS 


ed in clerical work and 


EDITH ATKINSON, SAMUEL BARON 


7) 
AN EXPERIMENT IN GUIDANCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES . 
| 


In the course of our ninth-year unit on "The Individual as * 
Worker,” the students asked for guidance in choosing their сагеёб 
and the high schools best fitted to meet their needs. All of d : 
pupils had taken achievement and intelligence tests and thes 
scores had been entered on their record cards. However, it wit 
felt that these records told only part of the story; so we seat ai 
for and found other materials. | 


I 


It was then we decided to embark upon this experiment. TW 
pupils were members of three different types of classes. One V 
an "SP" class made up of boys of 1.0.5 over 125. Most of des | 
boys were exceptional students who hoped to attend college = | 
go into professions. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


: The second group were boys of normal intelli 

them were in the algebra-foreign language n. Most of 
good marks on their record cards. Few of these Бек Í ума 
lated any ideas for their future. They expected to Pi ad formu- 
demic course in the neighboring high school ollow an aca- 


The third class was a heterogeneous group of boys. Some had 


high or normal intelligence, and others ran 

= А , ed t 
Many had weird ideas as to their ny pos ау 
beyond Ње range of expectation. ' were far 


ORIENTATION. The motion picture Findin & Your Life's Work 
was shown to the whole group as an introduction to our it 
entitled Choice of a Vocation. This film illustrates the bem 
Know Yourself." It is an analysis of the building blocks ome 
sary for a life crowned by “Success.” After having discussed the 
suggestions, the boys drew the chart pictured in the film in order 
to emphasize those characteristics which they found to be neces- 
sary to achieve success. Then we distributed mimeographed self- 
rating scales listing the topics suggested in the booklet Investin 
in Yourself, by Ruth Strang. These were explained, checked e 
added to the personal folders which the boys were ‘assembling. 
E we showed and discussed the filmstrip You and Your 
n me Abilities. This filmstrip illustrates the idea that persons 
E er in intelligence. Research has shown that mental skills can 
P measured. One needs to know his abilities in order to match 
a em to the requirements of subjects he studies or the occupation 
e selects. By intelligent matching one greatly increases his 


. ch А 
ances of success. We noted the results of our achievement tests 


and made lists of the subjects in which we received high and low 
marks on our report cards. 

a second filmstrip, Discovering Your Interests, presented a 
E idea to the students. It demonstrated the thesis that there 
= en of our interests which can be measured by tests. 
m ing ability and interest will lead to satisfaction and greater 
eiictency on the job. 


кте, After these discussions the Kuder Preference Кес- 
—V ocational Form CH was administered to obtain a record 


of . k : 
| preferences. This record is a systematic approach toward the 
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| + is designed to point out OCCupa. 
selection of an orae н тя e familiar but PE will 
Bis irc f ihe type for which he has expressed a prefer 
involve a | 
ence. It should eae i the type of thing he ordinarily 
of an es often find that the adolescent makes a choice 
prefers to do. inani it is being chosen by his friends or be. 
of an occupation meone in a chosen field or merely because the 
cause he pasar a In order to increase his satisfaction and 
Eo ime ed еа о have the student make a correct choice. 
е , 


Taking and scoring the record is very simple. Each pupil js 2 


given a folder containing an instruction sheet, pages of questions, 


a self-scoring answer pad, and a large pin. The directions are | 


Жы wh 2 RM.  LQ.—102 
finished the test, he finds his scores by counting pin punches which 7 | 


easily followed. There is no time limit set. When a student has 


appear on the reverse side of the answer sheets. Scores are p 
tained in ten general areas: outdoor, mecbanical, mp | 
scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, 


clerical. : E 
Each student then receives a profile sheet. He copies the scores i 
onto the profile sheet, and by following instructions he produces {f 


a bar graph which indicates his preferences. 


INTERPRETATION. After a profile has been determined, occu: | 


pations which seem to be indicated are discussed with the pupil 


A manual and tables are supplied to assist in choosing the occups | 


tions to be considered. Using the manual and other data—such 
as the ability of the student, his health, and stability—suggestion 
for consideration of the student and his parents are evolved. 1M 
method used is not expected to eliminate the need for the student 


to investigate occupations carefully before deciding upon his lifes 
work but it should be hel 


tions which deserve his $ 
Samples of the results 


L MK 10—127 


Achievement Tests Arithmetic —12.1 
(given in 9th yr.) Reading —11.2 
Skills —on grade 


pecial consideration, 
тау serve as illustrations. 


eck on whether a student's choice | - 


pful in drawing his attention to occUp^ i 0 


AN 'EXPERIMEN í— ш eee 


Record Card—Marks are excellent, Student 
Kuder Record 
High (Scientific 
Literary 
Social Service 
Low (Musical 
(Outdoor 
(Mechanical 
Student’s Choice—Law. 
‚ Teacher's Sug gestion—Medicine. 
Reaction: “Started me thinking.” 


is reliable. 


Achievement Tests Reading —9.1 
(given in 8th yr.) Arithmetic | —8.3 
Skills —6.9 


Record Card—Good marks. 


Kuder Record 
High (Artistic 
(Literary 
Low (Outdoor 


Student’s Choice—A baseball player. 
(His profile does not indicate a profession in 
athletics. At present he is very tall and strong 
and enjoys athletics.) 


Teacher's Sug gestion—Editorial cartooning. Advised 
to concentrate on English, social studies and art 
in high school and to follow sports as hobbies. 


Reaction: “I like to draw but did not expect to get 


such a high score in the literary column.’ 


-. MR. 10—125 


Achievement Tests Reading —11,1 
(8th yr.) Arithmetic — 9.4 
Skills — 7.6 
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Kuder Record _ 
High (Outdoor 
(Scientific 


Low (Clerical 
(Musical 
(Computational 


Choice—None. 
Teacher's Suggestion—Neterinarian. 


Reaction: “That is something I would like to be» 


á. BS. I.Q.—81 


Achievement Tests Reading | — 5.9 
(8th yr.) Arithmetic —11.2 
Skills — 52 


Kuder Record 
High (Mechanical 
(Artistic 
Low (Literary 
(Musical 


Teacher's Suggestion —Printer. 


Reaction: "It came out what I wanted to be." 


APPLICATION. The studen 


preparation and qualifications needed for the job chosen 22 
recent trends in that field. 

They got a great deal of fun a 
ment. Many students received s 


; І uggestions which were new 20 
interesting. Some had their fond 


$ ^ 
| | est hopes made more real; othe! Ж} 


were advised to think 


52 


} ably opened the way for further experimentation. 


ts then did research work on thé 


nd satisfaction out of this expe. i 


AN EXPERIMEN — MER М 


Did we close our experiment? No, we felt that we had prob- 


| MATERIALS: 


1. Kuder Preference Record; Vocational Form CH 
Examiner Manual 
Self-Scoring Answer Pads 
Self-Interpreting Profile Sheet 
Published by Science Research Associates 
57 West Grand Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


2. Filmstrips 
a. Discovering Your Interests—A-626-2 


b. You and Your Mental Abilities—A-626-1 
—from the 

“Life. Adjustment Series” 

Society for Visual Education 
—sold by 

Stanley Bowmar Co. 

513 West 166 Street 

New York 32, N. Y. 

с. Finding the Right Job for You 
. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Business Etiquette Series #2 

d. The Nature of a Job 


N. Y. Journal-American . 
Wayne University, with the Institute for Economic Education 


3. Moving Picture 
Finding Your Life’s Work 
Mahnke Production 
Film Library—Board of Education 
4. Booklet 


Investing in Yourself by Ruth Strang 


N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washintgon 6, D, С. 


GRACE E. САМО 


J. H. S. 79, Bronx 
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OUR CLOSETS ARE BULGING * 


we at Haaren feel that the punch line of the |, 


Sometimes "I have closets full!"—applies to s 


psychiatrist-pancake story— 
except that, in our Case, 
2x of tenth and кке m + em 
i tbooks 1n | 
пао re-enforced, took in, and let out ор 
o ; " 


course of study to suit th 


therefore, was directed toward improving reading not only in 
English, but in other subjects as well. 


ORGANIZATION OF COURSES. In the ninth and tenth years} 


Haaren offers a two-track course of study, remedial and general. 
In the eleventh and twelfth years there are three tracks, remedial, 
general, and academic. In addition, during the last two Y 
there are classes designed to meet special needs, talents, an 
interests. 

The general aims of instruction in English remain the same it 
all grades and on all levels. The committee summarized thes | 
aims by describing certain characteristics that we should like va 
see developed in a Haaren graduate through his classes in English 


1. He should value the ideal of American democracy 
and be proud of this country’s language and heritage. 

2. He should have begun to evolve sound standards of 
Personal and social conduct. 

3. Through an understanding of his own problems he 


should understand and sympathize with the problems 
of human beings all over the world, 


Tum — 


—— 


* A report by the Committee on Reading, 


; Department of English, Hast р 
High School: David Richstone, Esther St кз & i 
54 


tunsky, Milton L. Zisow!t 


there is sanity behind the quip. El | 
glish has one or two sets of З 


е changing shape of зз рн, iod 3 
пап characteristics seem fairly we estab | 
РЕ ride cci begun work on a ‚кт mex Suit of F - 
clothes. The most apparent constant feature о E ers body | 
is that, because of a lack of skill in reading, only a sma пи 2 
appreciate literature and a considerable number are severely han. E. 
dicapped in other subjects that depend on reading. Our attention, | : 


ated interest and 


OUR CLOSETS ARE BULGING 
4, He should be capable of appreciating and evaluating 
the society in which he lives and he should be willing 
and able to play his part in Strengthening and per- 
petuating American democracy. 


5. He should be a firm and outspoken advocate of demo- 
cratic education. 

6. He should be able to read and listen critically and 
intelligently so that he may acquire the information 
and background necessary to understand himself and 
the world. 2$. 

7. He should be able to convey information and ideas 
clearly and forcefully either orally or in writing. 

8. He should be able to formulate and arrange his ideas 
and arrive at logical conclusions and rational opinions. 

9. He should seek and find pleasure in books and in all 


art forms that depend largely or wholly on the writ- 
ten and spoken word. 


These aims are, of course, idealistic. Certainly, we shall not 


` be able to achieve all of them with all our boys. To the extent, 
| however, to which we do achieve them, we shall have served our 
— purpose as teachers of English. 


If these aims seem almost impossible to realize, there is all 
the more reason for us to make provisions for approaching them. 
In this way only can we hope to attain them ultimately. 

We realized that it would be wasteful to supply attractive 


-new books to be used in the customary way, in the hope of en- 


snating the attention of the reluctant. How long before the new 


‘book would be left unread at home? How long before class dis- 


cussion would show that only a third of the pupils had done the 
necessary reading in Preparation? Clearly a new approach in 
method was needed so that all pupils, not only those in remedial 
Classes, would receive training in reading. Only such training 
would pave the Way to a deepening of appreciation. 


_ PREVIOUS INNOVATIONS. An experiment in spelling, be- 


Bun the term before, had given new status to the study of English. 
€ experiment involved a department-wide campaign which cre- 
increased effort largely because it offered fre- 
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iti il to note his own progress, 
quent ороме Sor ue acd s of rem notebook; Ay) 
other inima useful information printed on the inside Cover, 
specially planne cher uses the notebooks as he chooses, but the 
Each English tea A pupils has been to increase their repar 
a a = - appealing to their pride and their sense of 
or | 
accomplishment. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTAL d M inl 
sure a similarly concerted campaign for не idus M Ч D. рүе 
jected developmental reading рор, oo dee M 0 | Using anthologies as we planned presented unaccustomed prob- 
examine possible materials and methods. M 4 а A isan, Гато of тана Wa ec ls 
range the course of study in literature E ical andi m _ drawback, but it has actually offered several advantages. It 
themes, bearing in mind the stages ri к ср С E = grants wide latitude in providing for individual differences in 
tual growth at which we find boys of high-schoo age. ae К dll, Te permits die teaches е кыы б | m 
of the theme, both teacher and student will relegate s matters) | while the rest of the class is йй A cee I 
as form, technique, and factual details to their properly ШЫ finished one part of the work can р ahead а 20Р а 
place in Ше study and sajoyment of apenas Our Бора fe — There is so much supplementary material in the form of exer 
we will remember the guiding aim in teaching literature, tha) 


Cises, 
«p. notes about background, authors and words, and lists of "More 
should embrace and transcend all others—the development di К 
love for reading and the enjoyment of literature. ў 


_ Good Reading,” that the brighter pupils can be kept profitably 

| occupied. A Teachers’ Manual is rich with suggestions and plans. 

Em i Besides this, mimeographed work sheets are being developed 

Themes . Which may be borrowed in sets for Class use. 


OUR CLOSETS ARE BULGING 


CLASSROOM READING. Afte 


| | г much discussion and weigh- 
ing, we decided to invest in two anthologies, Good Times Through 
Literature and Exploring Life Through Literat 


ure, published by 
Scott Foresman and Company. The books were introduced in 
the tenth and eleventh years as basic texts. One set of the anthol- 


ogy is kept in the classroom. No longer does a pupil hinder the 
progress of a lesson by not having his book. The material is 
graded and is to be used consecutively. Each book has a glossary 
and focal questions at the end of each selection, as well as a 


1 


| { The work sheets 
First Year: We seek adventure through our own ex- . аге related to each selection to give practice in the various read- 
periences, through the experiences of men ing skills. ‘The Pupils seem to enjoy these because they represent 
who have lived exciting lives, and through | the unexpected, problems challenging and fresh. 
books about adventure, ...., We learned 


of other disadvantages in our use of anthologies 
Second Year: We tty to understand ourselves, our fam- that did not disappear as easily as the first one mentioned, and 
. ? 


e 

ites, and the communities im ыы УЭ hich raire special handling. We found that— 
live. 

Third Year: We grow from boyhood to manhood, liv- 

ing and behaving as grown men, think- ; 

ing of the problems we face as adults. E 

We face the world їп which we live, 

knowing full well that our own future 25 А 

well as the future of humanity depends _ 

Оп our understanding of the problems of 


our fellow human beings no matter where 
they live, 


1. Lack of homework promotes poor attitudes and work 
habits. 


2. Students are given no training in the reading of full- 
length books. 
Because students are limited to the material in their 
anthologies, it is difficult to provide for individual 
ifferences in interests. 


4. Students are not encouraged to develop the habits 
of leisure-time reading. ` 


Fourth Year: 


3. 
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ent opportunities for developin 


insuffici А 
5. There are insu books and related topics. 


class discussions on 


| i lled suppl 
ADING. We believe that a contro pplemen, 
етае е program will not only overcome these disag. 


vantages but will also contribute positively to the fulfillment of 


the aims set forth ea і т 
many advantages over the so-called "free reading program.” 


1. Supplementary reading can be coordinated with the 
developmental reading program. - „ *. a 

2. Because students will have reading experiences їп 
common, classroom discussions should be more in- 
teresting and significant. | ! 

3. Because the books in each unit will vary in difficulty 
and interest appeal even though they deal with the: 
same general theme, provision can be made for indi- 
vidual differences. | 

4, Because provision can be made for individual differ- 
ences, students on all levels can be drawn into the — 
classroom discussions. E 

5. Teachers can provide individual reading guidance. | 

6. There will be some assurances that books for home 
reading will be worth-while. 

7. Superior students can be encouraged to do extensive 
reading, utilizing detailed bibliographies that the 
school library will provide for each unit. 


© 


Е 


8. The teaching manuals that will be prepared for each gg 


book and for each unit as a whole used in conjunc- 
tion with the manuals and the workbooks that accom- — | 
pany the anthologies will make teaching easier, more | 
pleasant, and more effective, 

9. Mechanical difficulties involved in securing books for 


hom . . . е 1 
е reading, in approving such books, in arranging ^. alone, ust as improv 


reports, will be minimized f ^ nd Ж 
students. or both teachers | 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS OF CHANGE. In preparing w 
е 


course of study, we have had to consi 
, Р sid гр 
book supply, and the titles available on “Берке of i 
58 


rlier in our report. A controlled program has | 


atts, mathemat 


OUR CLOSETS ARE BULGING 


cation lists, It is neither idea] Nor final. We believe as tt 
5 к , a matter 


dy in literature or in any other area 


. ment devices, and suggested report procedures. When they are 


invaluable teaching guides that 


accompany our anthologies, they should go far toward lightening 


the load of teaching. 


е have tried to provide supplemen i 
ree s the required units in he tenth кее ma 5" 
= = normal classes will be expected to read at least one book 
che unit or a total of four books each term. (An entirely 
E Course of study for remedial classes based on our new 
^ =з Read, es soon be ready.) 
© aware that the English problem. a i 
the reading problem, is sot limited to the Pe mem 
Ln St а ement in spelling must not be tackl 
h.e in isolated classes, so з ыш in reading at a 
pe = of every class where the printed word is used. For 
consists ef" we have established a Reading Council. This Council 
| 9: one teacher each from the departments of industrial 
ics and science, and the social studies, led by a 
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department of um уа work 
tions by wos: 
roblems and explore so ч m 
=r Аса di which i а. the ¢ : | 
ime i eaning о ош. - ) 
tent of each denm Е teaching reading ie ate р, 
ected; 
cant meetings have be 
the reading problem on all 5 
our pupils may gain in compre 
ciation.* 


teacher chairman from the 


onts with a cooperative program 
ension and consequently in appre. 


TAFT NEWSPAPER'S SPECIAL ISSUE TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLAND; 


Youth is a time of experiment. If things turn out badly, the) 


press makes much of it, for evil adds spice to the news of the day, f 
and some publications, like cheap restaurants, depend on saut 


to conceal the poor quality of the meat. When inten | 
good and accomplishments great, there are few to note wi 


dor, "We never did such things in our day!" 


As advisor this term for the school publication, the Taft Кепей 


I was approached by an enthusiastic group of editors who want ' 
to put tj a special = in English, for the students of the Pa 
pines. The choice was based on the admiration in those 1s Fe 
for William Howard Taft, first civil governor, and the man 4 
whom our school is named. dent 
Similar projects had been successfully understaken by stude? 


at 
at Horace Mann, using their newly acquired knowledge of Ки 


to send a paper to Russia, and by pupils at Scarsdale High c 

who sent an English edition of the Maroon to India. E 
The first step was a trip to Scarsdale High School to inter 

Mr. Franklin Myers, who knew the answer to all the quee 

except the crucial one of how Taft could raise money for 50 

a project as a special issue without advertisements. E. 
A whirlwind campaign began almost at once, with direct do. 

tributions sought by a well-organized staff. Books and о 


* Readers are referred to Mr. Milton Zisowitz, of the English рер} 
ment at Haaren High School, for copies of the new department {7 [ 
list. | 


60 | 


en planned. We hope that, by аасы & 


better relations with teen-agers of other countries. 
| we are helping to pierce the “clouds of false ideas” about Ameri- 


Ward calls the “miasma of suspicion.’ 


ofr 


Senior high school 
ee 


` FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


o ES 
nated items, such as belts, plastic boxes, and candy bars, were put 
on sale in the Review office. All this time we were meeting our 
deadlines for the usual monthly issue put out for our own students. 

After raising $150 by ourselves, we turned to the Parents Asso- 
ciation, which generously donated $100. The printer of our school 
paper amazed the staff with an offer to pay one-fourth of a bill 
for our 13,000 copies. Never again will they think of the Robin 
Hood Press as a cold, commercial firm! Finally, the General 
Organization heard our pleas at a special meeting, and voted to 


| supply any funds still needed to meet our bill of $500. 


Assignments were given out to willing staff members, and the 


= photography staff was told to supply plenty of pictures. June was 


а busy month, with the deadline for our regular issue and our 
special one overlapping. Page editors went from Regents exam- 
inations down to the printer for page proofs, and on June 25 the 
issue arrived. 

In our small way we feel that we have taken a step towards 


In so doing, 


cans that we talk of in our editorial, and to fight what Barbara 


' Other schools may want 
to imitate our project. We hope they have the fun and success 
enjoyed by our group here at Taft.* 


ETHEL К. HARTE Taft High School 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


The enrollments in the foreign language classes in the city 
schools show an overall increase of 6 per cent. 

All languages indicate a gain except German, Latin, and Nor- 
wegian. German lost 6 per cent and Latin 9 per cent. These losses 
are due primarily to the fact that the first year of language instruc- 
tion is now in the junior high school, because of the change from 

“4 to the 6.3.3 plan. Since most junior high schools offer only 
two languages, the £reat majority of the pupils is restricted to 
French and Spanish. Inasmuch as the junior high schools feed the 


5, the number of pupils entering the second year 
* Readers аге teferted to the author for copies of the Philippines issue. 
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atin is considerably ssec Only in the eveni 
show an increase. сы 

in, 5,058, was made by panish; th 
er cent, was made by Hebrew, Italj 
rench has been rising steadily durim. 
he gain was 3 per cent; this fal] iti 


German and L 
ы do these languages 

The largest numerical ga 
largest percentual gain, 10 P 
rose by 725 or 7 per cent. s 
the last two years. Last yea 
41 per cent. | 

rin] the enrollments are: 


45,954 48,063 
. French 5.455 5,111 
TUE 4,838 5,330 
га 10392 11117 
Latin 4,997 4,563 
Spanish 56,771 ae ч 
Greek x 39 | 
Norwegian 


General Language 166 204 


128,667 136,302 . 


THEODORE HUEBENER* 


ER 
HUMAN-RELATIONS TECHNIQUES AND THE SLOW LEARNER © 


" 

At Halsey Junior High School the educative process Ж | 
for the continuous growth of each child with special provis ico 
differences in individual needs and abilities. Yet, in a dynan иа 
ciety of adolescents and pre-adolescents, the realization nni 3 
teachers and supervisors that more effective teaching c 
must be developed. Our school’s program and progress, isfel 
merits an evaluation of “well done.” But we are not soi / 
Therefore, the curriculum plan, with constant supervisor Ld 
appraisal, evaluation, and revision, strives to serve betté 
Bushwick community ín which our school functions. 


\ 
4 


eee 


* Director of Foreign Languages, 
62 


October, 1953 October, 1954 E | 


К S type of schooling we should provi 
| (The writer has been associated 
` | playground, and community prob 

| We have, I think, been successful toam 


_ Slow learners. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE SLOW LEARNER 
Our faculty, I feel, accepts the challenge that all the children 
аге the concern of the school. Thus, provision is made for those 
pupils who are eligible for the special-progress classes. In addition, 
the school continues its manifest function of guiding those pupils 
who are average American boys and girls. Both these gtoups have 
an enriched curriculum geared to their needs and to the needs o£ 
- American democracy. But in a Society which obliges all children 
to attend school, a third group of groping youngsters, the slow- 
; progress pupils, presents a pressing problem. 
At Junior High School 85, Brooklyn, we have been studying the 


de for these slow youngsters. 
with the classroom, school, camp, 
lems of slow learners since 1934. 


,Broup consisted of very-slow-progress pupils while the other was 
| composed of slow learners with various emotional and behavior 
7 difficulties. Interviews and di 


scussions with the six elementa 

feeding schools, supplemented by intensive studies of individual 
Pupil records, formed the bases for pupil placement in each par- 
ticular section. 

After weighing the experiences, procedures, and behavior 
Changes in the pupils involved in this experiment, I am inclined 
to feel that the design for both our present and future slow-learner 

. B'OUps will prove even more rewarding for those participating in 
the project, The dynamic progress of the plan is the result, I be- 
‘eve, of the schoolwide teamwork and genuine partnership of 
faculty members. It flows from an expression of the creative, co- 
Operative and self-generating zeal of all the participants. The pass- 
ages to follow will summarize the writer's experience in the 
experiment, 

‚ As early as May of the school year I began to prepare myself as 

8 teacher of the incoming September class of emotionally disturbed 

My approaches to the problem, premised on my 
nate worth and dignity of the individual child, and 
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tlined the foy 

—" cher selfhood, have ou е folloy, 

on the child SE tor steps have focused on the establis A 

ing pattern. a of pupil-teacher оше ү saquen ) 

и а demi concerns frustrated most of the pupils who f 
са 


oun . 
$3 1 ' ош 
h elves in my official class. (In some junior hig schools 
thems h 

teachers work with two classes. 


S uy, | 
Most of the usually accepi 

:- individual personalities had айы 

defending their 10 

means т не on by their elementary school teachers. Truan 
been = eriods of absence, aggressiveness, rejection of рои 
уле м extreme touchiness, defeatism, an aa ш 
Patial tendencies characterized the assemblage. Common sen 


dictated the broad area in which I started. While it Was Ms 41 


* M я 
scholastic, yet it was not without definite plans for the all-ato 


Bey 
development of each youngster entrusted to me. The non-verh 


j 
Щ 


i R's would be forgotten, | 
ch did not mean that the Three R s ` z 
Pibe class analysis sheet gave me a working profile of my grow 


Ж 


i d as much as I could about individual pupil interes 
Mee aul neighborhood. To introduce myself шу ШШ 
class I employed the lowly but inestimably worth-whr е ШЕ 
postcard. During the summer I began a writing compa 
at making these youngsters want to meet me In schoo es. 
day. These short notes caused children on the same i жү. 
ing blocks to make acquaintance before that lonely апа, na 
frightening day when approximately five hundred po 
new seventh graders gathered for the first day of ч: 
school. Psychologically, I think, my group was more — E 
many of the other incoming classes. In their minds E. 
existed as to their official room or their teacher. They СО 
with a feeling of belonging—simple as it was. — amp 

Parents and guardians were included in my writing С гү 
too. Letters about our school informed them of the oppor К 
which our school held for their sons and daughters. My O“ у 
sonal message invited each parent to visit me in school < Е e 
mutual plans for the welfare of the new Halseyite. The igi 
for a complete physical examination of the child was ср pil 
In fact, I included the usual dental blank so that parent ў 
accomplish this vital visit prior to school’s commence ГА 
fortunately, I cannot report that parents were over-zealo 
cussing plans for their children . 


^ 


t 


diras 


4 


HUMAN. RELATIONS AND THE SLOW LEARNER.— __ 


In class I made (as evety teacher does) every effort to associate 
the names which I had previously memorized with the personalities 
`1 now faced for the first time. This atmosphere of "the teacher 
"knows me" assisted appreciably in building a desirable homeroom 

climate of social relations. I made a point of letting each pupil 
know that I knew of at least one very commendable trait of his 


m personality. My former pupils, and either friends, relatives, or 
0 older brothers or sisters of the class members, afforded opportu- 
Bt) nities for an exchange of and a sharing of pupils’ ideas and of 


‘teacher’s stories. Disconcerting? Perhaps, but thought-provoking 
were some of the observations and remarks of these newcomers. 
"Nevertheless, the bipolar rhythm of action and reaction between 
the teacher and the pupils had commenced. 

Purposefully, during the initial weeks of the term I made no 
overt demands for written work nor did I allow any non-reader or 
extremely slow reader to suffer a possible pang because of a 
present disability. We could all voice our feelings to some degree. 
Thus, a guided sharing of ideas loomed large in the pupil-teacher 
planning of the class. The oral autobiographical technique proved 
interesting to the pupils and informative to the teacher. An ele- 
‘mentary beginning had been made in what I term “a classroom 
atmosphere of reciprocal responsibility." My original class analysis 
sheet, I discovered now, was by no means exhaustive. New in- 
dividual pupil interests and personal problems — possible ap- 


‚ proaches for me—appeared every school day. In fact, private and 


public recognition of pupil-propelled activities served only to in- 
crease the number of interests with which the class concerned itself 
now. The Cimmerian cloud was not evidenced in our class. 

Arts and crafts, hobbies we named it on the daily agenda, tend 
to help some of the emotionally distressed youngsters work out the 
‘tensions in socially acceptable ways. This was, also, an endeavor 


‚ in which I could almost insure some degree of achievement for my 


youngsters, who needed personal security so much. Trite but true, 
nothing succeeds so much as success. Consequently, I cluttered 
‘up my desk with simple but attractive interest-holders. Loomwork, 
shellcraft, figurecraft, foilwork, painting, and model building 
Started the ball rolling. Time in class was allowed for individual 
Work on these projects. (During a visit to one of these ехреп- 
Mental classes Dr. Elias Lieberman opened a whole new world to 
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ised. Anthony р * 

L, whose scale model plane was praise опу 

eal the automotive trades at a nearby high school.) | ч | 
in many instances, sensed that the teacher meant getting | 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE SLOW LEARNER — _ 


; A Restaurant) sufficient freedom from various restrai 

roblem completed.” All the while the class in general tj |. personal initiative and individual responsibility to kave fll ply. 

Pro? the worth of practicing the Three C's—Care, Couittesy, |1 can report that at по time except with Joseph S, and George J. 

about the "both in and ош of school. Personal and p| did any serious behavior problem arise during a trip. In fact, our 

Copa beran to baye n Тед] meaning for my slow leat} groups were several times commended for their adult behavior in 

fe m i a f i ortunities for self-help supplied in пазу Рис like the Cloisters and the Stock Exchange. My pupils 
e myriads of opp Ў learned through guided experiences within the sch 


А arning, growth, and mastery. All һу 1 ool’s control not 
stances gages 4 d ё vie: eae Ga standi E “only the socially accepted way of traveling on subway, bus, and 
ger Tiere ln the ptincipal's office. Some hobby-inspir NE { boat, but also the social studies content (according to individual 
ые» highlighted the school’s hobby and talent programs inj! pr d s p eom riei i pa for the junior high 

апу s (John N's fact-studded talk and CHE "schoo s. Nowhere, as I appraise the program, has the school’s 
many cm 2, collection of important ores an а obvious purpose of teaching the Three R’s been sacrificed to the 
sae нв. ае эч d.) Papier-mache and paste an d paper mo P goal of all-around social living set by the experiment. 


fais, inspired by the stories told by librarians in the snb An especially effective technique in fixing social studies con- 


і E ӘӘ cepts and in using functionally the learnings of the language arts 
Branch Library, culminated one unit on the appreciation of gu "was the written review, composed by the class, of each excursion 


literature. (Edward D's colorful illustrations of stories enjoy “into the community. In such a situation, guided by the teacher, 
were exhibited during Book Week.) E “real personal and group contribution to a class problem was real- 

Ample opportunities for utilizing the precepts of social liv ized. Real purpose was evidenced for being alert and conscious of 
in real life situations were afforded the class in its “‘out-of-schol) what was happening in the social scenes in which the pupils found 
learning laboratory.* The significant aspects of the social st themselves each day. The need for simple note-taking, the under- 
program were enlivened and made more vital to the pupils throy 


J^ standing of group rules, and the value of accurate observation 
some personal experience connected with the academic maie? 


studied. This has been proved in my classes after planned ҮЎ ings took on a different meaning for these pupils and individual 
to such places as St. John’s University, the Cloisters, the New 19 Browth for many pupils began again in the situations the educator 
Public Library, the Stock Exchange, the Custom House, thet% Strives always to establish for every learner. (A check at the Sara- 
Motor Plant, the New York Telephone Company, the po toga Branch Library will show that almost a majority of these 
Restaurant in Chinatown, the Seamen's Institute, the Коо pupils have continued to use the cards they had obtained for the 
Savings Bank, City Hall, the Municipal Building, Washing pt time as a result of a planned library visit. Jacqueline л 
Market, Riverside Church, a tour of the New York Harbor, 4 E ^ yx i ce ee: in this va literary world which 
across the Williamsburg Bri various р. ened to them but a short time ago.) 

seums of New York Gi. ke ee vede need in alan Беа роле uuum D EN ine 5» tbe 
employing the skills and learnings of dr irn uage arts MM nd pleasant ta the i сүт. наа dau he 
obvious to the class. During our fl trips (we Poe taken 25 ra ividual worth of each child. The ideal was er to disturb t : 
as thirty-five during the school year vul at no cost to the sad Коп that must exist between pupil and teacher in u 500 

p g-learning situation. The principles of good mental hygiene 
Were the framework in which I functioned in my class of perplexed 
Siow learners, The planners of this experiment at Halsey Junior 
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* "Community Resources for Vitalized ing," н Pom 
vember, 1953, peau: decns 
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except for the bus to the Ford Plant and the dinner at the Pacific - 


became vital for these slow-progress learners. Indeed, book learn- . 
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oncluded after much study that within the 7 
ative regulations and rules, there) 
individual pupils to grow. We hag) 
‘ned plenty of room for in ; “| THE ADOLESCENT: A BOOK OF READ ; 
рит | to ch this growth. The teacher, сатав afii Seidman. The Dryden Press, New York, 2853) кор й pP М; 
spite modam friend, peer, or parent, tried E i * Т dex, $4.50. i Pages, with in- 
, i : rating on the level of thl ^ ; 
- е of human relations оре ef А5 educators, we aim to foster the growth 
child | iir It appeared that a policy of approval and $ирроц геѕропѕіЫе, competent, and rewarding maturity. ine Горе SUE 
i t = k onal ability) yielded better results from they} this goal, we must start with a knowledge of the pupil бе n 
сой + than harping criticism, routine acceptance, or punishmeg |. js pb A Е jum organism when he comes to us? What changes is 
My oficial classes of lov progres pupils have placed consisten Le Hir о undergo daring the time that he remains under ош tage 
with the top ten classes in attendance since the experiment began ^ — We must, for example, be aware of о and ol jsiolo ical ch 
The birthday card with a personal message in the teacher's ow 3510 OBIcal changes 
T i : essage accomplished much wit 
handwriting or a little ps well m 8 Р with them; the influence on the young person of groups such th : 
peers, the classroom and the community; the P as the family, 
In conclusion, I must categorize two predominating characteris} | hi d > 
tics of the educational challenge offered to the staff at Halsey hf bership; and each individual's present mental’ | mil eee 
set down as a fixed fact. In our experiment one feature is the fre} | 
quent individual deviation from the usual pattern of 50 
‚ constant individual pupil progress along paths the teacher hi Dr. Jerom i 
2A pe я t- Jerome M, Seidman, f -— 
helped to open to inquisitive minds. It is the latter which imp. Maine, did as perceptive a ев sed apoio he Urip a 
tory for the slow learner. 
GEORGE J. HOFFMAN J.H.S. 85, Brookly 


High School have с Book Reviews 


frame of the obviously imper 
and their implications for school work; emotional i 
_ the need for having success experiences and the por or far oe 

the child who has too often connected unpleasantness with his impact of devel 

school experiences. | goals with their inexorable demands for decisions mene OPmental 
colleges. carre ales wae, ‘oa concerning careers, 

the incoming maladjusted slow learner. The interaction of humay — 

personalities is dynamic. The human equation has not yet Б 

behavior which pupil and teacher have worked out in terms of tt! — 

broad goals of education in New York City, and the other is th 

us at Halsey Junior High School to continue our experimentation ope hope for. He selected six major 228 е Боок аз опе 

Of a more improved and mote effective learning-teaching labot ints to Six Parts of the book; sub-divided each part into its com- 


ОГ Original > 
АЁ р > research to constitute each chapter. Part six ("Understanding 


ole » 
“Bmore to Adulthood.” The last chapter consists of two readings: 


motional Maturity" 
f a. a tity” by Franz Al a : : 
o Maturity in Adolescents” by Ruth Strang зен эы 


and diversity: paan ization; Dr. Seidman has gained comprehensiveness 


me 


GEORGE MEREDITH OFFERS AN EXCUSE FOR NOT 


TAKING A PROMOTIONAL EXAM he has assured qe veh his informed judgment in selecting the readings, 
Sis Willoughby Patterns. « ye n maximum significance, usefulness, and interest. 
Y Patterne: | Y am not O— a vi ustrations of the significance, usefulness, and interest of 


Laetitia Dale; "Pethaps 


"Sev 
Sir Willoughby." q Papers to teachers of adolescents, consider the following 


| quotations tak 
El €n from a cross.secti : 
(Emotional) р. 241 киен. GF ‘thie books 


here 
) are two fundamental emotional needs which must be 
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you ate too proud for ambition, 


— The Egoist 


уел 
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satisfied for each jio ei deis d „з эү ре де * | 

i { cross by ) | 

s Ауе his abilities and pies, „өн he | 

pss: wel enough to make other peo le take him in = я "i © 

сап Th nd prerequisite for mental fitness ( is) a need to fi 4d 
iL. deque cap . . Security is found оп. 


BOOKS. 


wanted and secure with other persons. . « timate family croup BN or purveyor of decisions and ower, (This 
the Фа чис r^ p perra d Pee 4 o Ei issue that must be resolved in education, ) represents an 
1 evel о] асс м Е 
е Е —CAROLINE В. zc | ( Group: Community p. 667 JENKINS and LiPpERT 
айна) (opinionative) positions deviating f ж et, i тау be sei that the orar fao) pnt Prag 
a ^ or ; 
enerally accepted code are feared and shunned. This is shown residents are of very great help in bringing я Р ба, poe 


y besitancy im expressing opinions contrary io common beliefs E p bd 7 fret he 
and by approving wrong behavior if one’s associates are in- | prs 


i : In the Russell Square area... 7 
volved in the act. There is a marked tendency to subordinate b rate of arrests for jor of Juvenile sabes My m 0 jue 
individually beld positions and beliefs to both adult and _peer- E crease of 58.6% for the period from 1930 44. дч zii а de- 
group opinion, even wben one's own positions are considered | (Comparable) arrest rates toy the remainder of he cr io 
morally right. Exceptions to this submissiveness to p eer-groupi 3 ES district show... a decrease of... 29 5% Tii Fd yei 
opinion occur only in cases of conflict between peer opinion and EE ratio is a significant difference. ЗНАЦИ 
some higher authority, such as the church, parents, or the com- | | —Currro 
; munity code. —HirpA ТАВА "e (Mental Status) P. 202. чаш 


Ё.) 
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Кы 
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(Group: Classroom) p. 599 | Ж, d ' breaks do Jog à abstract intelligence 
How can teachers develop in their classrooms the best possi- Eo A seem to be theoretically Pop xd о ре жы factors. It would 
ble environment for learning? і А ensible, therefore, апа practic- 


6 ial abili 
T Р Spatial ability, and perhaps other factors at these ages, than to 


Pp. 603-4 ! ive the 7 н á 
Р The first of these sources (of increased pupil motivation) 4 ре Оаа, АВВЕ 
lies in the method of goal determination—the extent to which | i (Emotional Status) р. 653 тан 
og аай by the entire group including both pupils’ | ` Note: The ж to sixty four questions were sh 
d . E г 
an wni их А И | i have 800d differ tiating power in identif in sad АГ 
secona тоште... lies in the extent to which the | | рей Osition to crime and deli жы а» 
teachers and the Ws build a supportive atmosphere... ome f The 64 items appear n Poe. РИ into several 
| M i 


which helps each child to realize that he is an accepted group rather distinctive clusters such as the following: 


i 
| 
member. ; 1. Које-зар; 

P E oe = . e-tak ; . " NA А ‘ 
ми 20 i ... lies in the extent to which Бе... mem- 4 cues and the н | Е a Азу es eer 
(Bach) a : pnt are accepted as Participating members. ... L "2 esentment against famil feelings «CAT b { 
all the other ehe from the knowledge, skills and abilities of | | “mixed and exploited in childhoods et Daring hoen vis- 

; 1 ‚ Feelj T— 
—Trow, ZANDER, MORSE, and JENKINS 4 dence in self ud Tat, uns ditio, gk xf duae 
(Group: cme p. 598 | ) ' toor scholastic adjustment, rebelliousness. 

nido power component of the relationship (between ^i — GOUGH and PETERSON 
“a qu. pupil) could be reduced to д very a My an EC (Community Membership) 366, 368 
aa e aevelopment of mutually riendly, helpful relations ; Г бо», 
would take the central position in the relationship, ‚ (Stu 


dents) would not be as ed to reconcile the apparently unrecon- 1 
70 


The Cj : : 

= Шол} Citizenship Education Project operates on the assump- 
p Mie "dents must be given guided experiences in citizen- 
Шоп to the more traditional nowledge obtained 


at s 
P in ad 
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this end the Project has devised 
which seek to take the students 
hand experiences with 


"T ‘on contained in the book will not wholly 
Assimilating f a et cUm in education, for the student should 


tulfill the purposes o ortunity to observe a modern school in operation 
have the additional OPP ith such an experience, this volume can 
and a m cebook of fact and idea, particularly in 


BOOKS. 
the inform 


from textbooks and lectures. To 


a series of "Laboratory Practices" 
-life situations involving first- 


into re : ^ 
the processes of government . . ғ (As a нш of fhet experi 
ences), the students’ concept of what is involved in being a ae dequate sour 
ЕШ is altered. . . . (Students) bwote — pon the | ai s ih the апу cltalfons cluded. 

active parti 
nerd ud Coll | J.H.S. 118, Bx. 


die af that cach individ HILLIARD A. GARDINER 


in public a airs. —AYER and CORMAN 


ition to its excellence of organization and content, The Adole,. 
E. a number of features that the reader will find both helpful and 
enlightening. The editor's terse’ introduction to each reading, for example 
orients the reader to the problem and its attempted solution. The attempted 
solution is always of interest, aside from its findings, because of th. 
particular research technique it represents. Finally, each of ` Ње. sixty- 
seven investigations is collated with chapters in each of nine recent text 
in adolescent development. The reader may thus travel a direct route tp 
the discovery of contemporary points of view on the particular facet of 
adolescence under discussion. Readers will welcome these editorial ‘cop. 
tributions. 
` As was indicated previously, The Adolescent offers a reliable overview 
through representative specific findings, of the nature and growth pattem 
of the young people for whose development and wholesome maturation | 
we are partially responsible, ih. 


SHIRER VAN STEENBERGH Midwood High School | | 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PREJUDICE. By Gerhart Saenger. 
Harper & Brothers, 1953, 304 pages. 


In the school system of a democratic society teachers are responsible 
among other things, for inculcating in their students a wholesome respect 
for, and an openmindedness toward, people of other religions, races, creeds 
and national origins. They are also responsible for eliminating wherever 
possible, prejudiced attitudes, beliefs, and feelings towards others H ч 

| -= the causes and nature of prejudice in school children: its adults. 
or that matter—are many, varied, and complex; оя 
, mplex; and teachers are often 


at a loss as to the pro ; 
dial А proper course of actio Т à 
tions involving prejudice in its m ay ths = when they are faced with situa- 


The Social Psycholo j 
little book which = oda 


P дыр HIS WORK. By George Gould and Gerald АШ 
qn um. The inen Press Company, New York: (1954). Pp. 396. 
a a з пер edition of the text which seeks to assist the student i? 
United Sec P rese of the whole field of public education in th 

p him to = some insight into the general natur A Ptejudice 


cusses the personal qualities: a re) 
preparatio = "oe thm good teacher must have, his education! аа tion, th kä ncerned with the eradicati 
relationships with the communi = me may expect to achieve, а ead tag of te th Ost : = 
e book is desi tied fir “J and with professional organizations. al D, the int, lli » Prejudice th * an t 
and as such it aim Зе in an introductory course in educati — $ and the Bence of гау C Dature Prejudi 
: s to avoid encroach Гу T4 The last Ole of learn; l'acial and l се 
follow in curricula for teaching мая upon Ње specialized courses | Discrimi section tning and expen ethnic grou pment of 
opening one, entitled “Teachin Js m The chapters range fro T Vithin pon » E 3 "What Petience in the Ps, Personality and 
Evaluating Pupil Progress,” At the end through the final one, en | Prejudice е frame oe the dig € Done Apnesis Of pre udi 
found a series of study questions 4 Vini of each chapter there wi E 59i the dynam; of о erent ways of bout Preju di! ce, 
ences, Significant Chapters dealin si riis as well as selected ! к эе disc: 465 ЛЕ cratic soc; Combattin сеа 
cpment of the American School $ ith "The School and Society,” " ings fo Ok also аы d tion, chan Dp Opa & Prejudice 
and “Educational Theorists and thee” Social Trends and Educatio® J а но а “8'¢gatio z "8 prejud катан Against 
72 ir Influence,” are included. лу ы 1 ins list of ч the legal x dh Con. 
renc Oac 
ect further d Selected” 
d. 
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| 
UREMENT YEARBOOK. Oscar у Жыен нини EUN 
URTH MENTAL MEAS 1953. 116 KE : ingboards for group discussion through which basic 
kc editor. The Gryphon Press, unio tie 5 Pages һе pictures ps Ed d and етшде. The pictures themselves do not 
“attitudes a Problems such as face the young law-breaker, problems of 
| = actitudes on restrictive social clubs, problems of decisions that young 
= have to make between study time and recreation with the gang, 
E: ches of racial prejudice are a few of the examples of the types of 
E. ations proposed for p n the nb - - Р 
ES ‘cit instructions to guide the teacher in the use of the materi 
& Pande. There is a series of questions on е = of eF picture 

worded so as to enable the young people to discuss as freely as 

ЖЫ the problem se) in that pus oat Oke ea ш the imple 
а tation of the material are specific; the to ieved are clear 
The section “Books and Reviews” (pages 826-1092) lists 429 book defined. These qualities should be reassuring to any teacher who ond 
on measurement and closely related fields and 758 excerpts from Бой like to experiment with this new discussion device. Since this is the first 
reviews in 121 journals, An attempt has been made to cover all suh} of a projected series of kits, the NCCJ is interested in having teachers 
Looks published in English-speaking countries in the period of 1948-1951} comment upon their classroom experiences. Pictures which can de-personal- 
This section has as its objectives to present evaluative excerpts from hun | ize situations demanding a choice of action provide an excellent means of 
dreds of book reviews, to stimulate critical attitudes toward readings in} getting young people to discuss openly some of their fundamental values 
the testing field, to make readily available important and provocative state | and moral dil ; 
ments of selected reviews, to mention books which have not been reviewed | с уул B. FRIEDLANDER Andrew Jackson High School 
but which probably merit it, and to improve the quality of book review 
in this area. In his instructions to the contributing book reviewers Pro 
fessor Buros urges them “to be frankly critical, with both strengths ani 
weaknesses pointed out in a judicious manner.” 


It is difficult to be critical of a gold mine because it lacks treasure i 
` Certain spots. One can only be grateful for this bonanza, as is. For thi 
m no attempt was made to discuss specific weaknesses. А work d 


type is so complete and useful that it is above such criticism. Instead 
we will list the subject areas treated: achievement batteries, character 
personality, English, fine arts, 


onality, foreign languages, intelligence, mathemati, 
dep pap social ири, чойо, шы песо fields (indu | 
: зын ad epum ucation, and handwriting). Each of the areas i 
eachers, counsellors, and supervi i i mos 
ch , pervisors will find k to be 4 е 
ш reference in regard {о the tests available rcd stt x No sing! IB. е undertaking is so broad it falls prey to almost inevitable 
and dmi so complete or detailed, It is a volume that commands 16 ts: complex issues are sometimes oversimplified; and the authors 
admiration, эла ‘Place too much much reliance on pedagese as verbal shortcuts through the 
WILLIAM REINER Ucational labyrinth, But these defects are relatively minor. They should 
Rot deter the reader from a fair appraisal of what is, after all, a signincant 
Es Zo The authors may fairly be маанай of шишин rts 

FOCUS—O wr an. 120165 they are ponderous, But their analyses of complicated prob 
Series А ewe rs CHALLENGING YOUTH. A Discussion Bi Ate informative, seal lucid, and always scholarly, They write with а 
This | nference of Ch : Professional sureness of touch that is the product of wide experience and 

is folder contains А 

picture is а oin mia cach 


ч ; ts—educational, psychological, and vocational 
mel е са вааз separate units in English-speaking cout 
in the four-year period 1948-1951. This comp jene best sew 

ert appraisal gives the prospective user of tests the best available 
guidance in regard to the worthiness of any instrument he proposes to 


ODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Paul R. Mort 


dand William S. Vincent. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
2 York, 1954. 


Intrepid is the word for Prof, Mort and fearless the word for William 
Vincent. In their Introduction to American Education they have posed for 
themselves a most formidable problem indeed: to present the beginning 
student of education with nothing less than the design of our educational 
x Their design is a comprehensive one, incorporating a survey of 
Кош s schools, a portrait of an ideal school, and an analysis of the 


inistrative problems involved in school management. A formidable and 
itious project it is. 
Because th 


Bureau of Educational Безем 


Careful research, 


f six diff i UM t i : ion by describing the inter- 
tovocative m . OF erent pictures 26у Start their study of American education › 
that our adolescents аге ea. me ighting concrete Же 51 Telationship between publie education and our democratic culture. As 
74 in their daily social relatio т: 
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i ise, so does the d 
educational enterprise, so. 
ка our school system. ae тр and 4 
i tions in a democracy s schools are di 1 : 18 d al aal 
nis d n mechanism of the school re D» к in to of educan Ў 
ма кете concerning financial support trom wis ^ i t 
ui basic than these issues, however, 15 the authors conception ofa f; 
More basic L In their evaluation of our national picture, Mo 5 


” : rt 
“ 00. 2 2 . D 
Е n DA their attention on three critical areas: the basic m 


unication; the provisions for developing the; 
bie dep pem and for helping them nen personal natur, | 
and the realistic preparation of students "ni 4r iving 7 Citizens ; 
producers, and as members of families. i iscussion of these | 
areas provides the reader with a vision of what is attainable and wi 1 
a yardstick for measuring his own school: Ў 


The good school is the adaptable school, The good school 
recognizes its place in society and adapts its purposes and its 
curriculum to changes which have occurred in the society it 
serves. The good school takes advantage of new Sctentific insight 
and adapts its methods accordingly. The good school adapts its | 
program to the new procedures and provisions which have been | 
tested and proved by other good schools and itself possesses an | 
inventive staff able to create and test improved methods. bo 


The authors refine this somewhat abstract definition. Their "good" schol [ 
avoids departmentalization of teaching and learning. It is a function} - 
School, putting theories to the touchstone of practice and pointing upl 
value of experiental learning over the domination of the textbook! ài 
Is а school richly equipped for the kind of firsthand learning that maks 

ossible and practical, 


community life shape: 
concept of education 1 


Ens 


ool where the а апа е ру 
* leme i ‹ i emocratic, S0 

„School; upe ; 
where administrator сане "Ve as resource personne 


still remains only in educat; Ог Original But much—too 29 
; ucatio 
Schools like Mort and Уш text 


,_ 3 or the mouths of college pro 
ты, might help educators and the ру 
е but, in order to help 0% 
Dot merely discussed, 


Bronx Vocational High 


Other Books of Special Interest 


HOW TO MAKE SENSE. By Rudolf Flesch. Harper, New York, 1954: 

202 pages; $2.75. 

A book by Rudolf Flesch is always worth reading. This latest is no 
exception. As а guide to the improvement of speaking, reading, and 
writing, it is loaded with new and challenging ideas. Perhaps because he 
came to America as late as 1938, Flesch never acquired some of the 
blinders which he thinks most Americans (particularly teachers) wear. 
His suggestions for improving writing style are frequently excellent. 
Because Flesch practices what he preaches, his own language facility 
is astonishing. 

A great many of his suggestions are somewhat debatable, however. He 
take a poke at most grammar, the Great Books movement, vocabulary 
building, and standard punctuation. In 
starts with a good idea and carries it to hardly defensible extremes, He 


and human relations. The path may not be quite so easy. An : 
by implication he criticizes most methods of teaching reading. He implies 


two pages of print. He concludes, “Anybody would be a fast competent 

if he bad been exposed to the Bloomfield method at six." 

There is no mention of readiness, blocks, physiological difficulties, or the 

hundred other problems faced by teachers. (Reading teachers: you'll find 
the method described on pages 48-50.) 

In other areas, too, I feel that he often overstates and thus weakens 

his case in an effort to tear down the old frameworks he deplores. Another 


example, stimulating curiosity in words, enlarging the rea ing vocabulary, 
learning to use language tools like the dictionary. Flesch may ask, "Why 
stimulate curiosity in words?” He shouldn't: he has certainly benefited 
by his own Curiosity. He points out that using a highbrow term in 
company may cause 
the thoughtless gesture, the querulous tone, the limp handshake. Social 
relationships hang by many threads. Social understanding and maturity 
are composites of many factors. For punctuation Flesch suggests a kind 
whimsical anarchy: 
Never mind the punctuation rules of the English teachers and the printers. 
„Listen to yourself | 

ut it down the way you'd say й”. | 

Personalized punctuation may be an improvement, but I doubt it. Most 
teachers who have tried to read ыа А of themes with inspirational 
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Incidentally, thos 

: rd to read, not easy. «nci Шу, those 
wee bon vs judicis used ace another Od es n eT ee ri 
domin ce fragments, апа е. | 
mee I эрер kept bothering me: where do yoy 
uoy. ards, £ 

top, this side anarchy? 
| Fe criticizes the “brown gravy, : 
The dullness, I feel, is usually a qu 
to certain accepted standards. On page 
brown gravy d newspaper English w1 a- 
specificity; but on page 89 he holds up 


"ye ‘entifically exact writing. . y 
ы == ema there is much of value in the book. He makes 


ings we take for granted. He continues, 
us take а пеи Inset кта peo the personal element in com. 
= d He has some good suggestions for preparing and delivering 
eem He has devised an interesting new readability formula, though 
Tl put my money on the intuition of a sensitive reader. фак | 

The book may not help the schools to overcome the жерше - " =: 

ignores. It may not heip the poor English teacher to get acon he Eng- 
lish period with 42 students spilling into the aisles, but it will give him 
some interesting morsels to chew. Though overprone to the generalizations 
he deplores, Flesch is a stimulating writer, a brilliant stylist. He knows 
and can communicate a great deal about writing. His book is worth 
your attention. | 


disagree. It's a 


" the flat correctness of much writing, 
tion of content, not of conformi 

173 Flesch seems to deplore the 
its full names and titles, and duli 
ews article (dull) as a model of 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACHING (Revised Edition), by 
Edgar Dale, The Dryden Press, New York, 1954, 534 pages incl. index. 


One of the most encyclopedic books in the field of audio-visual instruc- 
tion now "pens in a much enlarged, revised edition. This new edition 
adds a number of entirely new chapters, including one on educational 
television, and presents a thorough revision of the old. It demonstrates 
again the vast scope and intense vitality of audio-visual instruction. 

The book is divided into three parts, the theory of audio-visual instruc 
tion; materials; and classtoom applications of audio-visual methods. Patt 
One emphasizes the need for a.v. instruction and its advantages. Part Two 
examines the wealth of available materials: radio, television, motion pic 
tures, still pictures, exhibits, models, puppetry, demonstrations—the list 5 
truly impressive, Part Three shows how the materials can be used in vatt 

cus subjects, 

Teachers sometimes identify audio 
tic "machines" forgetting that the 
all the time. In showing how to uti 
to improve teaching. 

A great deal of the bo 


-visual materials with the more dram’ 
classroom is an audio-visual laboratory 
lize the materials the writer shows how 
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| | Capulet and Squire Western for irascible. Part Tw 


_ Part Two is of itself a truly amazing collection of 


р Р а йм 
UU eue. Seni Жу; unto Pr es ee 


| Speech. . . ." Again under К 
“xpressions—for example, under blind is the proverb, “In the land of 


| book, though good 


 toss-references, All 


[an “ratively with the schools in helping their children learn to read. 


mm MEER c ERR NN 
PHRASE FINDER. By J. I. Rodale and Edward J. FI dis 
= ess, Emmaus, Pennsylvania, $6.95. 1325 pages, J. Fluck. Rodale 


Every so often the Rodale Press publishes a new reference book with a 
new idea of new kind of usefulness, This latest is an interesting addition 
to any reference shelf. This volume contains three "books": the "Name 
Word Finder,” the “Metaphor Finder,” and “Sophisticated Synonyms.” 

The “Name Word Finder” is in turn broken down into two parts. 


fart One contains a list of key words—for exam le, adrift, bell; 
1 Lus powerless. For each key word (Шеге ш ift, be igerent, 


re several thousand) 
roper names are suggested—for example, Danae and Perdita for adrift, 


: o contains explanati 
for all proper names used in Part One, Thus we find the m ыш 


| with full account of her being set adrift with Perseus, 


The introduction suggests this section’s most о 


bvious usefuln 
culling of anecdotal or illustrative material to illus ess, the 


trate a point or an idea, 
interesting stories asso- 
dated with proper names. This 570-page section is a i eue of 
reference material. 

The "Metaphor Finder" attempts to do for: metaphors what other 
reference books have done for similes, Metaphors are listed under k 
words (trumpet, beat tbe drum, and plug ünde advertise, for example). 
Some are commonplace, almost without metaphorical effect because of 
frequent use; others are striking and fresh. A sampling proves the almost 
incredible richness of English figurative expression. 


“Sophisticated Synonyms,” according to the introduction, is “а humorous 


and smart synonym book, a thesaurus of sparkling phrases, slang, and 


sonorous-sounding expressions. It is a record of living and lively 


words are listed illustrative phrases and 


the blind the one-eyed is king.” 


Writers and speakers will find The Phrase Finder a helpful reference 
tences witk | writing obviously cannot be achieved by salting sen- 
Tes with recondite allusions and someone else’s figurative expressions. 
e ES In search of illustrative material will find a host of examples 
ign beak: Two of the “Name Word Finder” is also a first-rate readers’ 

All à » With some reference material hard to find elsewhere. 

three "books" are excellent for browsing, as well. All have useful 


are ingenious and original in approach. 


JANIE LEARNS TO READ. 1954, 40 pages, single copies @ $30. 


ublished by De ae d National 

Department of Elementary School Principals and Nation 

School Public Relations Азак. Departments of the National 
ucation Association. 


is is a handy, informative pamphlet for parents who wish to work 
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i i d also gets hi 
kes clear that getting a child ready to read also g ш 
EM Gor goon maturity 45 more complex social relationships. The 
book is simply and entertainingly written, helpful also for a Hen School 
teacher of English who wishes to know more about the teaching o reading 


in elementary schools. 


THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS. By M. I. Finley. Viking, New York, 

1954; $3.00; 179 pages including index. 

Though the world of Odysseus is faithfully depicted in the Odyssey, it 
takes a perceptive scholar to draw the generalizations which give that world. 
coherence and pattern. Because we tend to interpret other periods in the 
light of our own, we are likely to misunderstand and misrepresent what 
we read. The society of Odysseus presented many superficial resemblances 
to our own, but these merely conceal the significant cleavages in structure 
and viewpoint. 

The author sets forth in readable detail the structure of that society, 
the position of king and commoner, the household and the community, 
the ritualistic importance of such acts as eating and gift-giving, the attitude 
toward women, (Despite the inferior position of women and the absence 
of love in a contemporary sense, the author admits of some enigmas—for 
example, Arete, Helen, and even Penelope!) 

In commenting upon morality and the values that govern society, the 
author makes clear how a society without either the Judaeo-Christian values 
or those of Periclean Athens, without the concept of sin, conscience, and 
moral guilt, could nevertheless avoid chaos, He mentions some of the 
checks upon ruthlessness: the force of others, the fear of dishonor, the 
formalistic concern for status. Though not a primitive society, the world 
of Odysseus had not yet evolved a collective mind or conscience. 

The book is filled with interesting observations. I'll mention two. (1) 
The Trojan War, the author maintains, was originally a raid or at most 
a very brief war. In that society a ten-year’s war would have been quite out 
of the question. (2) Quite probably there were two Homers, one hundred 
years apart, who composed respectively the Iliad and the Od yssey. There 
is abundant internal evidence to support this view and to place the Odyss¢) 
in the ninth or tenth century B.C. Yet despite differences the Odyssey 5 


very much closer to the Iliad than to Hesiod, who reflects a wholly different | 


society, 
A teacher of the Odyssey will, in reading this book, find much to епі 


his own teaching and sharpen his own enj '« greatest 
adventure story, s n enjoyment of the world's gt 
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General, Comprehensive, - 
Schools — When and „эы Specialized 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


bent upon living socially profitable li 

potentially successful vocations. It ершн E Le them for 

for higher education. It organizes its teachin gan d ra ey want it, 

so that the net result is Americans in a democracy эшең e 
e ulti- 


It prepares the college-bo 


helps the 
tional eal ae bound youth to orient himself, to select a voca- 
Prepares him fo, 4. so far as it should do so on a secondary level 
College bound ч "» job. However, the school prepares the маг, 
ще graduatio ч fc and the youth who will probably drop out 
something, Tt >N, tor an occupation. It prepares everybody for 
mon things th Sives everybody a general education for the com- 
Some Pupils еу will do in life, Moreover, it may and should give 
includes the P'eParation for both college and occupation. So, it 
~” € double-purpose school. M denis 


reis 
lH; article ; 

8 School 2, " a, Part of a chapter of How Comprehensive Is Your 
ацца under the au POOK Published by Harper and Brothers. This was 
Which, Sabbatical P que Of the Edgar Starr Barney Project, after the 

е Visited теа А, p. a country-wide survey, during 
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d e-purpose high school is usual} 
However, the айин" pst i- rather in the specialize] 
not in the саре : ils want not only а high degree of skill in 
] . Pup А ccomplishment so that they m 
an occupation but lege. A double-purpose school serves this type 


oí So and also the type that wants the highest degree possible 
or pu 


i i has no special des с 
ү ин à E comprehensive. It is not for all American 


p single sentence ог paragraph can adequately define a type 


of school. However, the characteristics can be described. Criteria . 


can be set up. 
cteristics of a Good Comprehensive High School 


the characteristics of a good comprehensive 

have ever seen one, and quite another after: 
n visiting dozens. In retrospect the scale 
of values changes enormously. Elements that at first seemed unim- 

portant later loom up as being altogether vital, while other ele- 
ments that appeared outstanding fade off into the background. 
The present list is ex post facto. It is an inventory of differentia, 
that is to say, of characteristics that differentiate the good com- 
prehensive high school from the poor one. (It includes only by 
implication those characteristics that are common, fundamental, 
to any kind of school. For instance, good methods of teaching, 
democratic discussion of policy, basic education and training © 
teachers, adequate housing, and the like.) These are the char 
acteristics: 

1. A good comprehensive high school is possible only in 2 one 
high-school community. It is the only high school in the com: 
munity. It serves all the children. 

2. The principal must have had vocational experience 0 
intimate vocational background. Or for any other good reasoD;, 
must really understand vocations and be enthusiastic about giving 
training for them. He must have inspired all his teachers, espe“ 
the teachers of academic subjects, to support and further the P 
gram. 

3. The director of vocational education, by whatever title he 
known, must be keenly intelligent, highly skilled in his oW? d 


Chara 


It is one thing to list 
high school before you hav 
you have spent a half-year 1 


r an 


6 


"T HIGH SCHOOLS 


forceful in leadership, on all points as competent a person as his 
n as hi 


al training of any kind 


iby three), must be programmed firse fit auch e ge prefer- 


other subjects clustered around that primary need with the 
4 : > jor subi 

ше plans, must intermingle in ‘the ap dass, Dos grad 
extra-curricular activities, without restriction sses and in all 


the director of vocational education. No an the characteristic of 
ety of offerings of a comprehensive high school w 


8. The school must hav 
i , е a strong i 
" pupils. Where industria] arts is nant 
or only one term, it has little meanin 


e hom 
ы €room program must be a reality. Each pupil must 


dustrial arts program for 
ely elective, and is offered 


0 
minutes, Preferably 40, and whom he г 


ог : 
Petiods к inia of high school attendance. These homeroom 
ter that is im ш for the teaching of all valuable subject mat- 
ег must ha aught in regular subject classes. The homeroom 
at hand, alwa ve time for individual interviews and he must have 
Pupils, Dis the cumulative record of each of his homeroom 
bis У, the group must be no larger than 30. It should 
Should ch Beneous group preferably selected al i 
ate d Change only grade, y selected alphabetically. It 
admitted У 81а ually as some pupils graduate and others 


10, Th 

. x: e 
Tif sche uie 9l must operate on a single session. A "double- 
tips ate deters ether "end-to-end" or “overlapping,” leads to 
È school is rs as regards all these services. A “triple- 
monstrosity, A recent survey of twenty-one large 
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Is in various parts of the country shows that most of 
high schools 1n 


inly the day should be n 
1 day. Certat ' 
them have а 7-hout cv direct evidence ue rt of tl 
shorter. While there nce or engage all the out-o d n 
ое i es. Gas 
ан evidence mee mnis democratic thinking under 
11. The mk TRACES fact that all nojo Eu 
pue ae into one building red r andi all um 
brought toge lay together, study toge! Sd tual M 
unes ita spit of understanding and desire for mutual аре а 
things in a Pf widely varying interests and wee M 
7 pa ка to hate each other, іп fact much x 2 a 
om we dem leadership, kun epe M dia 
si е ror Y ч d WA ` 
and teachers who are Тер ardstick by which we can measure 
din jar ле that grows To SENE 
prehensive high school or, perhaps, out of any ae high school 
: 12. The vocational education in a comprener а Lie 
cote good. It must dignify itself by its very qu RR itl 
intelligent, skillful, personable. The sup a. 
must be intelligent, in selecting vocational teachers. 
principal must be ever so alert in selecting BERE. un 
13. The school must provide special rA. learn- 
chosen fields or vocations for the gifted pupils an 


; individ 
ers. Any claim to comprehensiveness assumes ge evety шап 
will receive the kind of education that is best for Aim. 


, aniza- f t "s 
community. They should be drawn from the employers’ org | i trend, 


in the 
cation that includes the very best employers and employees 1n ' 


tions and from the unions. No comprehensive high school СЫ j 
successful without the support and understanding and symp 
cooperation of the people who run the town. >. 
15. The school must have a strong parents’ ee es 
course, many advisory board members will be parents an 


d.  F and 
parents will be employers or employees or self-employa ars | the леш 
cooperation between parents’ associations and advisory dL 


as 
te à al Bo 
and cooperation of both these associations with the loc 3 
of Education is essential to the success of the school. 


1955) : 


dive 
y T - 
к Occupations, 


ot | 
ale 


pgs OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
TY. 


rehensive high school wil 

16. А p E local Ssmus in 
; pet even in communities hundreds o 
munities, гі to state capitals, to large cities, t 
visits of tim country, are of outstanding value, 
re pupils in the community. This me 
yet colors, religions. A | 

17. The school shops must not become repositories ( dumping 

nds" is the usual term) for rejects and discards from academic 
D At the same time, the school shops should admit all slow 
nin who are responsible enough and skillful enough to benefit 

sho work. 

= “Ж shop should not restrict shop work to pupils over 16 
or over any other age. Shop work should be available to eve 
youngster as soon as interest manifests itself (or can be skillfully 
stirred up) and responsibility and aptitude are evident. 

19. The school should be open and adaptable to over- 
who for any reason whatsoever have had to defer their 
tion in the offerings of such a school. 

These are the general character 


high school. What characteristics 
tions? What is a 


I help its pupils to 
neighboring com- 
f miles away. The 
O states in faraway 
The school should 
ans all the pupils, 


Jearn à 


age pupils 
participa- 


istics of a "good" comprehensive 
do we find in specific organiza- 
comprehensive high school like in actuality? 


Comprehensive High Schools or Specialized Vocational 
High Schools? 


We have rehearsed “the American dream” — reputedly “the 


ve high school.” Conant feels it is the educational 
of American democracy. Many American educators note 
© actually, the picture is quite different. As viewed 
Cation officials the consensus is simple. For a small 
° only practical place for vocational education is in 
Cademic high school. The greater the number and 
the more comprehensive the school be- 
nit meets the established standards of both vocational 
“cUcation, it Provides good all-round education. As 


ў State edu 
uni 
Xisting a 
Sity of 


Ce 


е 


| "cational Чар 8tows larger and more high schools are built, 


iM. ^ «duc 
“stitution th ation mus 


? 


аЙ Бад 1 ive 
t be specialized in one i эк 
“coming more and more comprehensive. 
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where it can € ч desire for the 
: : ining, i building devoted enti; 

d of job training, it plans a tite] 

perdam, = ейп. This is what suits the large city. Of course 

it should include, for the college-bound pupils, the double-pur. 


se idea. 
So from coast to coast, 


the town reaches the point 


the situation po юану Size, 

+. also varies with the nature of industry and the char. 
sete i epe s In Montana, with popora sparse and 
largely rural, with no big cities, по SP сапки vocational ШШ 
exist. Secondary education is provided by seventy-nine schools with 
college preparatory and vocational education courses, each one 
approaching comprehensiveness insofar as it 1s large enough to 
expand its shop work to the point where it benefits both com- 
munity and pupils. In New York State, with a concentration of 


population and industry, there are thirty-one specialized schoolsin | 


New York City, four in Buffalo, one in Rochester, another in Syra- 
cuse, and so on, through all the larger cities. There is also an excel- 
lent comprehensive high school in Floral Park (Sewanhaka) anda 
double-purpose high school in Schenectady (Mount Pleasant). 
Again, Connecticut, a comparatively small state adjoining New 
York, finds it advantageous to concentrate all its industrial courses 
in fifteen state regional trade schools, while business, distributive, 
homemaking, and agricultural courses аге spread out all over the 
state in general high schools which also prepare boys and girls for 
college. On the other hand, in Illinois the only specialized voce 
tional schools are in Chicago, eight of them, while the rest of the 
state is served by general schools with vocational courses, pri 
cipally agricultural and homemaking, but also with one, two 
three, or more industrial shops. In Alton the combination of ©" 
lege-preparatory and shop courses constitutes a well-organize 
comprehensive high school. ў 
Phoenix has a vocational school across the street from its Senio 
high school, whereas Tucson combines similarly situated building 
into a comprehensive high school. All this in the same state s 
Arizona. Delaware has a vocational school in Wilmington. but 
building comprehensive high schools in each of the three count" 


In Nebraska all vocational education is given in general $ 10 1 


except that the Nebraska State Trade School at Milford admits js | 


boys over 16, and boards them. Ohio has vocational schools і 
10 


B Ci 


| lated p 


a 
“termined 


үү OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


_.. (Cincinnati, Cleveland, Akron, Toledo, Can 
se Ce ан (рне Таза ed ж D 
vanía three (Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Erie), Washington n E 
Tacoma, Vancouver, Spokane), and Texas five (Dallas Fort 
Worth, Houston, San Antonio, and Waco). dux 
During the past fifty years up-and-comin 
coast to coast have ч ii their occu 
rough the erection o y modern vocationa : 
un es most magnificent of the academic эү = eae 
latest ate the Mergenthaler Vocational High School in Balt = 
and the Central High School in Cincinnati. A little older bursei 
architecturally impressive is the Chicago Vocational School Alli 
all, there are 295 such schools in the United States. The lar a 
most diversified (occupationally) is probably the Mis = 
Vocational School. The most highly specialized (in Nie cus 
matter and "housing") is the Maritime Division of the Metro. 


politan Vocational High School, abo dy 
Brown,” berthed at Pier 73 or ok ard the Schoolship "John W. 


New York City's Manhattan Islan 


8 municipalities from 
Pational training needs 


d from Long Island. 


Conclusions 
To summarize: 


Vocati i 
ational agriculture and homemaking are easily integrated 


1. 

into general ; 

Schools in lo : 

s w- 

occupations are the lif population rural areas where these 


seconda - е of the people. As a result, specialized 

ture wri taral schools are a rarity, and seldom Б agricul- 

rcumstances he school Predominantly industrial. Under these 
Omprehensiveness” is hardly an issue. 


2. As th 
€ communi ‘ — 
become part of ills ei &tows and business and distributive trades 


Picture, a х : s 
t Г » Appropriate courses are easily assimi- 
nm d ч ын pene school. So are diversified орава 
m rte deman cacily adapted; equipment is easily installed. 
E ado, $ of comprehensiveness are served without too 

- Howe | | 
same a ion eee education is another matter. It never 
i ome o zone until the job doers concentrated upon it, 
n и Own, and set it up according to standards 
P'oyers and workers. That has been the trend, 


n 


e East River, which separates . 
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. tus in the various st 
tory and present sta US states 
E we de bred to be the trend. Any perception of , 
indica i E 
trend the other way arises from 
a. Schoolmen's failure to re 


ion for occupations. я 
ае B iral development in a small com. . 


Рез t in the large community. 4 i 
шы ы in the simplicity of adding industry 
book-learning without applying expert knowledge. 
"d Failure to distinguish between industrial arts and 


industrial education. 


alize the importance of 


4. All of which leads to the conclusion that the carefully 


planned comp 
instrument for the one-h 


rehensive high school is an adequate educational 
igh-school community, but, as the com- 


munity grows into what is likely to be a great city, it must spe- 


cialize—wisely and well. 


LITERARY QUIZ 


Those who аге expert in modern poetry may wish to try their 


hands at identifying the following four-line stanza: 
brain always really prison 
brain always really prison; 
guard cloth smaller nobody. 
guard cloth smaller nobody. 


Is it e.e. cummings, Dylan Thomas, T. S. Eliot? The answer, 
will be found on page 35. 


BONERS 
The Highwayman was a kind of Robbin Hood. 


On his voyage Columbus encounted many hard ships. 


Filiis should be good companions in good times as well 35 
in bed. 


More on Delinquency, 
IRVING GRAVITZ* 


e modern teacher realizes that the delin uent child i 

a ent because he deliberately wants to defy society = iw 

stem, or his teacher, but—as indicated in the September, 1954 
article in HIGH PoINTS, “A Plea for the Delinquent”—hecause the 
child is disturbed by subconscious guilt or by his feeling of reiec. 
tion, and because he is lonely and frightened, and reacts in the 
only way he knows how. 

The glib, too-ready answer is that the teacher should be sym- 
pathetic to the child, that the child should not be punished, that 
kindness will beget kindness. With this I agree wholeheartedl 
However, in spite of the best efforts of the teacher, in s ite of 
referrals to the guidance teacher, the Bureau of 2173 th 
Youth Board, and the Bureau of Attendance, there still remains ; 
hard core of problem children who do not react the way we would 


like them to, and who remain defi t i i 
mo ar as chant, belligerent, and delinquent. 


Several months ago, at a ci 
ts, Dr. Moskowitz, principal of Bayside High School, stated 


Supervisors. 


at is 
а hei ыз What has our school system been doing? 
* What can the City and state authorities do? 


THE AD 

sten, ОТМЕ AT CLASSES. The junior high schools have 
sults in the $ элимен these boys and girls are assigned. This 
Children from кз aration, within the same school, of the problem 
Usually given to € rest of the school. The adjustment classes are 
Of their school d sympathetic teachers, and the pupils spend most 


Tus и ay with their official teachers. 


‚ӘКЕ | 
S high scho RRICULUM. The same process is followed їп 
à 5. The slow learners and the problem pupils are 


ttenda 
nce 
Officer, 16th Attendance District. 
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separated ог wo poa ME day with these children in а con. 
who spend most E , 
scious effort to g mde problem with uà A —— p 
These classes me is a hard core of defiant, eect $- 
dren. But again, there roup who continue to Cause tr EN e. Th 
turbed children 1n this = cut classes, they wander through the 


fight 4 pode re ances throughout the school. What is the 
halls, they 


? 
е do now: 
next step. What shall W W 


“600” school was set up several years 
THE 600 puru bu |y disturbed and ud кА in 
ago to handle a iunior high school. It has met with resounding 
the aa Ma succeeded to a great extent = ee 
success in ‘Jdren from the elementary and junior ig E ools 
troublesome =з ools where they are put in very small classes— 
to the “600 class—are assigned special teachers, and are given 
about 15 to a ¢ culum. Incidentally, these teachers аге given a 
oom ы ud of their difficult assignments. wo 
d sae enough "600" schools, there are no such schoo 

=ч and there are none for high school children. 


i itting delinquent 

ILDREN’S COURT. Children committing a 

ade as stealing, vandalism, carrying dangerous ee 

or children who truant excessively are referred to "-—— — 

Court. The Court has the modern concept of ы aent ie 
delinquent or neglected child, rather than punts . 


е iatrists it aims | 
staff of probation officers, social workers, and psychiatris 


to adjust the children while permitting them to “ү in 
home environment. Frequently, unusually disturbe эгер у: 
remanded to Youth House for approximately two € dt 
intensive study. While the Children's Court accepts 


dren afe | 


tee 


рте 


а . е has to i 
philosophy of treatment rather than punishment, it still 1 


А ironme 
commit the child; to take the child out of his home envit 


Р ace ошї 00” | 
and place him in a training school or institution. The С le 


. . . . Н 5 ons! 
this when it finds that the home situation is püumily РЕ ж: d 
for the child's situation, or that the boy is so severely p 


e 


iro 
. iS envit ц 
that for the safety of society he must be removed from М eL 


A if 
it des 
ment. However, the Court often finds that even when 
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it a delinquent boy, it cannot do so beca 

facilities. There just are not enough train 
oper s. Such organizations as the training scho 
institutions. | d Hudson for girls, are Operating at 
p i ri there are no facilities available, the Co 


; t boy or girl until facilities are availabl 
m to A home, community, and the scho 


MO 


use of lack of 
ing schools or 
ols at Warwick 
peak capacity. 
urt paroles the 
е, and the boy 
ol. All too fre- 


uently, such delinquents cause even greater havoc than usual in 
q ? 


the schools. And nothing can be done! 
THE 15-YEAR-OLDS. Some of these bo 


ys may be 15 years old. 


According to law they must continue on in school until they are 
16, All pedagogical authorities will agree that such boys have 


always had difficulty in adjusting to school 
ing year these boys will not benefit from s 
way. What is the answer? Providing mo 
them at this late date will certainly not 
could be modified so as to exclude su 
does not seem to be any other answ 
prevent them from terrorizing a schoo 


group of school children to be educa 
manner, i : 


———————— 


THE GLORY THAT WAS... 
Aphrodite, Greek 
century specifications 


Brothers Studio, All 


Boddess of love, has been reduced to 20th 
by John More, property master at Warner 
authentic statues of Aphrodite or the Roman 
d ine (00 Wide at the hips to conform to modern standards 
er ра. Пе beauty—so the classic figure has been slimmed for 
still fer In Helen of Troy. However, Hollywood's Aphrodite will 
ollow the general type initiated by Praxiteles, 


(Warner Brothers publicity release) 


sual American film company making Helen of Troy have in- 
hore, ^ Sall air-conditioner in their specially built wooden 


(The Daily Sketch, London) 


, and that in the remain. 
chool in any conceivable 
ге guidance teachers for 
help. Surely the state law 
ch boys from school. There 
er if we honestly want to 
l, and if we want the main 
ted at school in the proper 
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Think Before You Ink 


RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


Chelsea Vocational High School* 


The writing procedure about to be described represents a retum 
to the term paper for uppef-termers of above-average ability ; 
academic subjects. In operation for two years (1952-1954), dur. 
ing which time the pupil load was approximately 170, the projec, 
was repeated with two sets of pupils, with not less than thirty-six 
pupils in a class. Only twelfth-grade pupils with a weighted ayer. 
age of at least eighty-five percent were programmed, These classes 
remained intact, under the same instructor, for one year, each pupil 
preparing two term papers in his final year at Brooklyn Technica] 


High School. 


Since the minimum requirements for these research papers made | 


special demands upon the time of both teacher and pupil, the 
following compensations were offered: (1) the paper constituted 
one-third of the composition work for the term, (2) the supple- 
mentary reading for the term was focused on the project and te 
ported in the bibliography at the end of the paper, (3) the out- 
lines and first drafts were corrected by committees so that the 
teacher read and graded only the final draft of each 1,000 word 
(minimum) report, and (4) the pupils—all college-bound—were 
aware of the fact that term papers are usually required in college 
work and that familiarity with simple research techniques would 
give them a head start in their post-secondary studies. (Pupils 
of the 1953 class, returning after completing their freshman ye 
at the ranking universities, report that the project helped them 
get "A" ratings on their first and subsequent English reports.) , 
Perhaps the most logical way of presenting the procedure in 
detail is to consider its three phases: (1) the philosophy of pro% 
composition informing it, (2) a description of the project ай 
(3) an evaluation. p. 


1. A Philosophy of Prose Composition 


THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLE. Think before you ink is the fi 
principle of composition. Unlike the character in Don Qui 


* Formerly at Brooklyn Technical High School, 
16 


тчк BEFORE YOU INK 


when asked what he was painting, replied, “That is as ; 
v gen out,” the writer works to turn out what is. Ideal] = 
n him self inside out, by transmuting his ideas into лз 

Carlyle put it this way: “Speak not at all, in any wise, til] E 
up? thin g to speak; care not for the reward of your 5 H г 
m simply and with undivided mind for the truth ks d 
speaking.” — ed 

Although the writer invites—even implores—inspiration ; 

process of putting his thoughts and а бея оп о е, Tee = 
relies оп chance. For genuine creative work, an exacting disci line 
is prescribed and an exact science of art is presupposed. P 


GETTING STARTED. By jotting down first random reactio 

to a topic that interests him, the writer turns over his mental m ns 
Then he investigates impartially and as thoroughly as time pe otor. 
During this incubation period, he reads, observes iiia inc 
tates, and even prays. He recalls the advice of Longinus, e Sublimity 


is the echo of a great soul. The truly eloquent must be free from 


base and ignoble thoughts.” 


PLA 
= ss des WORK. Then, he expresses the central 
the logical s bedi ca in а single sentence, and does the same for 
pivotal idea "A re Which explain, enlarge, or emphasize his 
dod prata : 4 ir Arthur Quiller-Couch says: “The strength of 
single жей es not so much in the swing and balance of the 
procession of 4 in the marshalling of argument, the orderly 
is telling ы ragraphs, the disposition of parts so that each finds 
end; the s "- P roper place; the adjustment of the means to the 
calculated € which brings its full force into action at the 
cumulated n nt and | drives the conclusion home upon an 
ЫР, Башан, E of justice.” (On the Art of Reading. New York: 
Wisely, Ons, 1920, p. 215). In other words, he must plan 


THE D 
U 
fitst iv tree OF EXPRESSION. Next, the writer attempts a 
Xpression, ne brings him face-to-face with the terrors of verbal 
Communicate a meaning precisely or to evoke in 


€ reader 
an 1 Ы D P LI 
th emotional experience similar to that which prompted 


€ Wr iter to 


establish rapport, the latter must use symbols that . 
WW 
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in significance. This mystery of com. 
— bstantiation of immaterial ideas o 
unication—of the transu i 
Бато into the sensory signs we call language—has stimulated 
i t 
teat thinkers for centuries. For example, пара Cal] 
ja mind, gentlemen, the meaning of the ws _ which ex. 
presses this special prerogative of man over the feeble intelligence — 


of the lower animals. 


ds for both reason a x 
aes ^ sal more properly. It means both at once: why ? be. 


cause really 


are verbal in form but real 


A DEFINITION OF LANGUAGE. Apparently, language is a 
collective response of the whole personality to living. It is more. 
than speech (articulated sounds) and its stand in," written 
expression (inscribed signs). Gestures, inflections, bodily move- 
ments, facial expressions, and other symbolic ways of revealing 
meaning enter into the behavior pattern. Poets, “the supreme users 


of language" (Shelley), have often looked upon language as _ 


over-all behavior. Charles Baudelaire and Francis Thompson even 
"heard" the silent speech of Nature. 

Less sensitive people commonly speak of the language of love, 
of music, of art, or of mathematics. With a little daring, anyone 
can see language undraped and observe how her whole economy 
cooperates in her activities. But she herself, like the Sphinx ("part 
brute, part woman, and part God") remains an enigma. But de- 
spite a flexible code of conduct, the mother tongue is still in love 
with her lawful mate—Meaning. 


THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE. Despite her elusiveness, Some 
manifestations of the nature of language have been observed an 
reported: (1) The intimate relationship between language 20 
personality. (See the summary by Sanford, Filmore H., “Spee 
and Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 39 (December 
1942), pp. 811-845). (2) Exactness in the use of connectives, Ё 
the use of a more complex sentence structure, and in the clar! 
of expression reflects mental maturity and depends—to a su gi 
extent—on the chronological age. (See LaBrant, Lou, “A 5ш af 
of Certain Language Developments of Children in Grades Fo 


It is called Logos; wbat does Logos meagp о 
nd for speecb, and it is difficult to say 


they cannot be divided.” Can language, the meaning. — ' 
carsier, be distinguished from thought? E 


ОКЕ YOU INK 
Inclusive.” Genetic Psychology Mono graphs, XIV 
33). ( 3) Varied and meaningful experiences such 
and work, discussions, and conversations ate a necessary 
Jar in linguistic development. (See LaBrant, Lou, "The 
iggrediem Know.” The English Journal, XXXIII (November, 
Words 5 75-480. (4) Because each individual has a unique 
1944), i and background of experiences, his employment of the 
een is will be different. In language employment, a writer 
lang B йара. (5) Since each individual's history and person- 
: niy fluence his employment of and reaction to words, language 
inadequacies must be understood and reduced as much as possible. 
6) To avoid misunderstandings, modern semanticists have sug- 
gested a symbol-substitution theory (Ogden and Richards) and 
a structural-functional theory (Korzybski). Ogden and Richards 
are willing, for the nonce, to work within the familiar Aristotelian 
framework; Korzybski advocates an immediate linguistic revolution 
in order to reconstruct man’s verbal habits in conformity with 
Korzybski’s conception of relativistic mathematics and natural 
science, * 
In looking for “similarities in differences and differences in 
similarities” (Sylvester) , one finds seven areas of real (non-verbal) 
un ы-у, the symbol-substitution theory and the struc- 
unctional theory: (1) Primitive but persistent word magic is 


unique, is stressed. (4) Thing 


ер | s that can be pointed to or direct] 
“petienced (extensional) are E 4 


basic elements їп the communica- 


tem -Ari > 
А general Ж Pli zs Aristotelian), for structural reasons we must retain 
Aust m Sing anguage m Бе term ‘apple,’ so we retain the word. We 
à vidual name, €nsional in principal, and the name ‘apple’ an 


PP е implying calling it ‘apple,’, apples. The combination of letters 


шесе, whic qx the аи 1, 2, implying individual 
ugh Our je atically Prevent identification. But this is not 
deni ng becomes oe a name рім to an object and a process; 
rei ate. Thus the у One-valued when we assign to it at least a 
уь “fair, and ‘ap p apple; (Dec. 1, 1931)' may be a very 
ttina e Alfred, Scien! P З Ав, 1, 1932)' ап un-edible wet splash.” 


D-Atistote]; i 
otelian Library Publishing Company, 1941, p. 738. 
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Е А ot disembodied words (intensional). (5) тр 
Гаа em pm physical-physiological-psychological coordinates 
modern science should be correlated with -т= linguistic process 
(6) Scientific verification is the best means Of arriving д probable 
truth in a relativistic universe of fluid шр» £5] anguage i 
a convenient but clumsy instrument for exten ing and refining 
the sense organs. Consequently, it should be “actional, behaviour. 

isti ional, and functional. | | 
gcn agree peal on seven major tenets and diffe; 

only in what appears to be the relatively minor matter of method. 
ology, the investigator ironically concludes that the differences 

between Ogden and Ri i 

theory of identification are basically semantic. (For the most 

readable and sensible use of the best concepts found in The Mean. 

ing of Meaning by Ogden and Richards, and Science and Sanity 
by Korzybski, see The Nature of Literature by Thomas Clark 

Pollock. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. The final 


chapter is splendid!) 
REVISION (MATTERS OF STYLE AND DICTION). The 


first draft, prepared before our discussion of language perplexi 
ties was undertaken, has been allowed to cool off so that a 


more calm and objective detachment will attend its first revision. 


Now the sweating begins. (“Who casts to write a living line must 
sweat” —Ben Jonson, "To the Memory of My Beloved Master, 
Wm. Shakespeare.") As with all arts, the test of effectiveness is 
appropriateness. Is the prose style clear, correct, compelling, pt 
cise, and (where desirable) concise, without the loss of complete: 
ness? Since precision and propriety are paramount, the choice 0 
words is pivotal. 

In this first—and any subsequent—revisions, the writer check 
his diction. Jourbet, as quoted in Arnold's Essays on Criticism, B 
keen on this point: 


It is by means of familiar words tbat style takes bold 
of the reader and gets possession of him. It is by means 
of these that great thoughts get currency and pass for true 
metal, like gold and silver which have had a recognize 
stamp put upon them, They beget confidence in the mañ 
who, in order to make his thoughts more clearly per 


n. 


chards’ theory of definition and Korzybski's - 


THINK BEFORE YOU INK 


ceived, uses them; for people feel that such an emplo 
ment of the language of common life betokens а Mà 
who knows that life and its concerns, and who keeps т, 
self in contact with it. Besides, these words make a "ia 
vee and easy. They show that an author has lon сг 
the thought or the feeling expressed his mental fo J. 
that he has so assimilated them and familiarized the 
that the common expressions suffice him in order to = 
press ideas which have become everyday ideas to Bim b 
the length of time they have been in bis mind. And lait] 
what one says in such words looks more trye: for of Л) 
the words in use none are so clear as those which we call 
а words, and ar e is so eminently опе of Be 
characteristics of trut. 7 i 
truth itself. f p Pad fine шш passes, jor 


WISE REVISE AGAIN AND AGAIN. The serious writer 
= Ер кз material until the deadline. He tests for unity 

asis, and coherence: Make it stick to the subject it stick 
aap and make it stick in the readers bd He стати 
(2) Is "hu. questions: (1) Is this statement clear and correct? 
pem — (3) Is it to the point? (4) Does it belong in 
ао B a (5) Does it spotlight the main idea? (6) Is it 
mo €, without sacrificing either clarity or effective 


CLASSROOM 
A 
Composition is cece LIA TION. Although a philosophy of prose 


essential i ; 
Writing, a brief to guide the mature writer or teacher of 


" 
school applicare reproduced below—is enough for second- 


1. Seta ih Hints to Writers: An Outline 
the allotted in Interests you and that can be handled in 


an о : 
$ ке: хей carefully in outline form; work your plan. 
research, `7 rocket device in organizing the results of your 


A, Attra А 
liste А with “noises” and flashes of light. Please, 
a. questio Ock your reader, If unable to get airborne, 
` ar, Use f n that you can echo in conclusion. 
se facts, concrete examples, illustrations, compari- 
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ons and contrasts logic, apt -= i and definitions 
S г r attack. 

to power-pack you "e | 

о pes n at the end. (Wrap up main pe into a 

" Pit package anyone can сапу home; е6 че ‘me 

: ive me death. oe ' 

am On uen (1) HaveI used transitions? (2) Have 

4, Revise critically. 215%: ? (3) Have I selected the most 


; tructure 
I varied my ee У бе every sentence help to develop | 


jate words? : А 
th tobie sentence? (3) Have made апу esters Нишава 
е : 


2. A Description of the Project 


term, the class was informed that in lieu 
lementary book reports, either oral or 
written, all the outside reading for the term was p be don in 
preparation for a research paper on a topic selecte by the indi- 
vidual student or pair of students (composite report). With ў 
few exceptions, all students were required to do one of two things: 
(1) select a subject, discover what various authors had to say about 
the subject, and arrive at some conclusion concerning the topic, 


On the first day of the 
of the usual three supp 


. or (2) select an author and attempt to determine his main theme . 


or themes, his point of view on one or more issues (pain, love, 
hate, patriotism, friendship, government, liberty, immortality, 
death, God, etc.), or his peculiarities of vocabulary, style, and 
structure. 

Next came a discussion period, during which the teacher and 
the students came to closer grips with the mechanics of the 
project (at least three books were to be read, a bibliography was 
to be appended to each paper, the paper was to be at least 1,000 
words in length, an outline and a first draft were to prece e the 
final report, the report was to count as the composition mark for 
the last third, and the deadline for handing in the paper was 0% 
second Monday following Thanksgiving Day in the fall term, an 
the Easter vacation in the spring term). Cards were distribute 
The students were asked to submit one or more proposed subje des 
for research papers, within a week, on the cards. To serve 45 ру dio 
in organizing the paper and in preparing footnotes an bib 

graphy, the teacher distributed reprints of some of his OWN ^^ op, 
А technique book, containing superior chapters on topic select! 

outlining, and the preparation of reports, was put into the ^. 
of each pupil. Finally, the students were informed that the pe) 
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ould help them meet the usual college requirement for term 


a ets. . P . > 
PP uring the week, in individual conferences before and after 


dass, the teacher suggested topics and authors to some of the more 


‘bewildered students. On the day the proposed topics were due the 


her—having previously assigned the section on top; ; 
E technique book for homework—asked each а 
рю osed topic to the class. Class and teacher suggestions involved 
limiting the scope of many of the offerings, obviously unsuited 
for proper treatment in a 1,000 word theme. 

The preparation of bibliographies (tentative) and of outlines 
was done within the next two weeks and checked by student com 
mittees, under the teacher’s direction and using the techni ча 
book аз а guide. (This phase of the operation was developed ы 
the procedure had been in use one term and the burden of check- 
ing topics, outlines, and bibliographies put the teacher way behind 
in ae 2 d = social schedules.) 

шшапу, the first drafts were correcte i 

after the first term, which was Eak p Fw dm 
shifting the burden of preliminary correction onto the class di 
voi. Ex a: relieved himself of hours of clerical work, н 
i. s . е at reading and grading of the report fresher and 
of dn к ut also impressed upon the pupils the advisability 
able lessons "ha anning and of fine-tooth-comb revision, two valu- 
to do all this bx us e first term when the teacher undertook 
into N a "a сү ы best of which the teacher has gathered 
as a puide a ^» inder for presentation to the school’s library 
ing. The бла brm writers of term reports—are rewarding read- 
Vritings and Ob € term papers themselves are stimulating: "The 
tionship of О f Jecttves of W. Somerset Maugham,” "The Rela- 
Novels ep, cers to Their Men, as Depicted in World War II 
Success ^ K T Books That Got Results,” "Happiness—the Key to 
the Civil Whe Р Sea and. Man Its Student," "Attitudes Toward 

© Gilber Ortrayed in American Fiction,” "Political Satire in 
^ and Sullivan Comic Operas,” "Observations on 

Ent Contro P 


Events » D а$ Expressed by Mid-Twentieth Century Authors 
Writin „? he Effects of Communism on Russian Writers and 
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з. An Evaluation 
rning graduates of the 

In addition to the rus ij ham roll to freshman Engli 
< reaction of a professor at a neighbor. 
apers she saw surpassed in quality the 

k of many o n: ae fon the 
wor » : > and intereste airman of th 
sa -amd apicc apk involved. Approximately S 
edis of es class wrote papers ranging from two to five times 

inimum length (1,000 words). Many stated that in doing 

rs research—how they loved to use that word researcb—th 
had read more serious books with less effort than ever before, 
Although only three books were required, about one-third of the 
class read at least five books. (One boy read eight novels, one short 
story, a magazine article, and a book review, 1n preparation for his 
н. paper.) Approximately 80% wanted to repeat the procedure 
during the second term. Finally, not one participating pupil, in 
the two years the project has been in operation, has failed to get 
an above-passing grade in the exacting New York State Regents 
Examination in English, Four Years. (In 1953, the highest mark 
was 97% and the lowest, 75%; in 1954, the marks ranged from 
93% to a solitary 69%.) 

Perhaps the best evidence available that the procedure improved 
student writing and the willingness to write is a comparison oF 
the first and second term papers of the same pupil. Below 7 
reproduced the introductory and concluding paragraphs of the hi$ 
and second reports of two of the average pupils, one from ea 
class. 


courses, and the 
ing college that the term p 


PUPIL A—FIRST REPORT (1952) 
Attitudes Toward the Civil War Portrayed in American Fiction 


(Introduction) The American Civil War (1861-1865), referred 
by some historians as the War Between the States, Was the 
bloodiest conflict in the history of the world up to that time. No 
war, including World War II, has occupied more space 19 : 
history books, and no war has inspired a greater variety of ж 
and historical fiction. This was а war in which brother {005 е 
brother and father fought son. History texts supply us wi 


THINK BEFORE YOU INK 
«tics, but historical fiction reflects the emotional f | 
ж) the young republic as it was torn asun die Orces which 
Conclusion) Despite the fact that at no time during the Civ; 
ar was the North or South united, during the midi 
that followed a united nation emerged which has stood the а 
of two world wars. е$ 


PUPIL A—SECOND REPORT (1953) 


One Hundred Years of Southern United Stat : 
Dramatized in tbe Novels of James cds History as 


Introduction) James Street, a contempora ; " 
= undertaken to write a "grass ven ri ерү rms 
United States in five historical novels which have been cele 
by the critics for their colorful portrayal of the section. th 
people, their morals, and their mores, The titles of these noy ls 
in their historical order are: Ob, Promised Land Tap Root 
By Valour and Arms, Tomorrow We Rea , and Mingo Dab = S, 
The period covered by these five novels stretches from the эө 
years of the eighteenth century to the dawning of the й а 


(Conclusion) One should not read Mr. Streets b i 
ud noi à ooks as history. 
has used the novelist’s license to change the окои of 
storical events and introduce fictitious characters to suit the 
Purposes of plot. But few history books can bring to life so 


vividly the tempers and the custo 
i ] ms of the people wh 
history and left their mark Оп the great United Sates. "zm 


* E * 


PUPIL B—FIRST REPORT (1953) 
Leadership in World War П 


(Intr, ; : 
War lun ) President Woodrow Wilson once said that World 
1939 when Hite, to end wars. This statement was disproved in 
ar in que ег marched on Poland to begin the second World 
Sense syst ‘story of mankind. The top military men of our 
bility in ystem realized that we must have individual responsi- 
that the fe aring to meet this new threat, Moreover, they knew 
Istic considerati, would have to learn how to overcome national- 


( ations in the conduct of anticipated campaigns. 
Conclusion 


TOduce ) World War II, with all its terrors and bitterness, 
fadersh Many great leaders. This is fortunate for us because 


by most mes, О? needed to preserve the freedom cherished 
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pupil B—SECOND REPORT (1954) 


The Sea and Man Its Student 


; knows not what sweet mystery 
ion) "There is, one “a 
(Introduct ) whose gently awful stirrings seem to speak of 
about this sea, Herman Melville. 


Н oul beneath.” — 
+ sp aa span upon this wondrous earth, he has almost 
п man 


> the arctics, and the sea. For 
к бв] a i con esti, the sea was master of this 
so кы" The Sea Around Us, Rachel L. Carson writes 
La “= lien of the sea and how man has almost con- 
ae sh states that facts are hard to find but early history . 
Peet: s rumors, wild tales, and archaeological discoveries, 
v stl holds a ‘wealth of information. Her book is as in- 
teresting as it is both theoretical and factual. The author studies 
the sea from the beginning of time till the present. She tells of — 
the patterns of the surface, the sunless sea, and the birth of an 
island. 
jon) Captain Cousteau is now planning to enter the 
he a бел that will take him down to almost 13,300 
feet. What the ocean will reveal at this depth, no one alive 
knows. Then, we can say that the ocean has been explored fully, 
both on the surface, and in its depth. 
“А sea from which birds travel not within a year, 
so vast it is and fearful."—Homet. 


For good measure, here are a few superior paragraphs selected 
from the term papers of more gifted pupils: 


“Two lines of thought have now been established: (1) The 
‘Jonesian’ concept, which to put it bluntly, tells us that officers 
are for the most part lazy good-for-nothings. (2) The Monsarrat- 
Bates concept, which (although it acknowledges the barrier be- 
tween the classes) relates the common causes that united these 
men into an effective team, | 

“There is a third classification, which—in my opinion—15 
perhaps the most realistic of the three. John Hersey's A Bell for 
Adano, is one of the best illustrations of this point of view. et 
book, a mixture of the first two principles, is a smooth blend 0 

both harmony and discord. He depicts a Major Joppolo, an officer 
who is admired and revered by his men, At the same time, E 
Hersey introduces into the story a general who has the opposite 
effect on the теп, This General and Major Joppolo are in con 
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THI | 
t conflict. The eventual triumph of the villai 
be attributed only to his superior baril, n. 39 4inous general can 


: : The Relationshi 
Officers to Their Men, as Depicted in World Was re 


“To praise W. Somerset Maugham is supe " : 
an орава writer is {пае зе, Не ааз, D. him 
understand and anticipate the workings ml ur. hitin mi d, to 
ability to interpret the constant drama of life, He kn Ind, the 
human strengths, weaknesses, and— more than fees cour our 
—"The Writings and Objectives of W. Somerset Mau an 


REWARDS. In conclusion, I believe that the 


ful in several ways: Project was success- 


1. It stimulated the desire to write better. 
. It improved student writing. 
. It encouraged wide, purposeful reading. 


. It emphasized the importance of cl inki 
à eat thinkin 
expression. inking and exact 


· It drove home the desirabili 
It stressed the urgency of careful revision. 


It gave the students a feeli f ; 
pride in carefully executed ri » accomplishment—proper 


7 : laid а foundation for research work in future years. 
А ein gs a dossier of Supetior work which the teacher 
iere ый үе чыыр ы other pupils (in the classes in- 
i : : : 
Я п operation), other classes in which the project was not 
` “t supplied the teacher with direct evidence that something 


t 
Worthwhile had be > : 
of his ав feel to the students by dint 


Althoy h Р 
er's time 8h the project made some extra demands upon the teach- 


a 
about 20% m ‚һе considers it well worth the additional effort 
his four athen than with normal composition work carried on 
thirds of e ы Classes and in the special classes during two- 
erm), After all, love is the gift of one's self. If 
pils (and many of them do), they give them- 


A WLW bo 


ty of outlining and prevision. 
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Misconceptions on Democracy and Education 


GEORGE KAPLAN 
Manual Training High School 


le-rousers, subversives, and others of their il 
gainst democracy find it expedient x 
do so from behind the protective covering of the American fla 
Any challenge to the views of these individuals thus appears a; 
an affront to patriotism, for it seems to be an attack upon the flag 
ertain controversial ideals, having nothing 


itself. In education, ¢ 
to do with democracy, have been advanced in the name of demo. 


cratic education. Challeng 
lieve in a democratic philosophy, are placed in the anomalous 


position of seeming to oppose democratic practices. | 
In the name of democracy, we are told that it is desirable to 
provide high school education for all youth. Anything short of 
this goal, it is contended, represents undemocratic discrimination 
and a denial of the equality of opportunity so essential to real 
democracy. Since schools under this system receive large numbers 
of students who are not academically-minded, their needs, as well 
as the needs of more scholarly students, must be provided for in 
the educational program. We are told further that all young 
people, after completing their courses, should have the oppor 
tunity to receive high school diplomas. To deny this award t0 
the non-academic segment of the school population places 2 
stigma upon them and fails to recognize their respective merits 
in non-intellectual endeavor. Since the principles of democracy 
are opposed to class discrimination and imply recognition for the 
worth of individuals, it is important that all young people © 
ceive high school diplomas. Therefore, in those schools whet 
education is predicated upon democratic beliefs, and where P H 
vision is made for the needs of all youth, the “drop-out” rate y ] 
decrease. To hold this “drop-out” rate to a minimum, it is asserte^ 
PR Ee gu шт of secondary education in a democracy: 
Ne: po position reveals distortions, perhaps Y” 
, te of democracy in relation to public ec? 
education. 


Charlatans, rabb 
who declaim the loudest а 


intet 
ndaf 
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llengers of these ideas, who genuinely be. 


yiSCONCEPTIONS | 


——————————— 
for all youth" is cited as the direction in which the Am tion 
school is to move. Certainly this is consistent with a Dind 
hilosophy if one interprets this to mean that opportuni = 
rovided for every youth to receive an education f : on 
kindergarten through the university at public expense, as jon e 
he demonstrates his ability to succeed in intellectual parii P: as 
pem е! се through high school college and 
the graduate school of a university becomes th 4 © 
Tonal desideratum. е democratic educa- 
However, while this opportunity is provid : 
does not follow that 2// youth vil be x ыы ул, it 
tionally endowed as to benefit from the full range of уя ешо- 
tunity. Indeed, it is to be doubted whether some adole m 
have evinced negative reactions to intellectual end scents, who 
fit from education at the high school eavor, can bene- 
phosis in the high s кз Е оо level. To effect a metamor- 
kind of learning which will be Of | eder to provide some 
> certainly to distort the intellectual E us "yd ona people 
he. Е igh s [ 
ы пр; mais erroneous interpretation of rd =n 
Pportunity in that it presupposes that f : 
can be prolonged ad infinit ро at formal education 
dent's prior school rec d dos even in those cases where a stu- 
pursuit. ord shows marked resistance to intellectual 
"Education f " 
ascension for ab - youth," then, does not mean continuous 
School, even mL people from kindergarten through high 
OPportunity for all to pen S, through collega It does mean 
; O secure higher education on a selective basis, 


| With terminat; 
inatio : 
Wh n of formal education at that point in adolescence 


Cte а stu 
1 ent, for i А 
onger pursue hic bt "ic or emotional reasons, can no 


AVOIDAN, 
C 
“etoctatic ы COERCION. The assertion is made that in 
Op-outs,' » Systems "education for al? decreases high school 


тее is А 
bversion of the 15 a euphemism at best and more probably a 


implications of 
Is i s of democra 
f Euphemistic ; cy. 
iu ч haa in the sense that it attempts to cover up the 
cial reasons Napa a of pupils who “drop out” for non- 
© so because they cannot assimilate the intel- 
29 
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o not want to do 50. It is euphemistic 
prize the en = drop-outs” dé 
‘oh school departs trom serious а 
crease to the сэ Per EE T indes oL dis arts and Sciences 
oe, їз коше in terms of watered-down experimenta] 
cee and life-adjustment programs. "— Й 
tention, that in à democratic e ys "drop. 
The кт h school decrease, represents а 81055 distortion of 
outs АНЕ sbilosaphy, as does the view that the high schools 
n len be "drop-out" fate at a minimum. PEDE does 
unrestrained coercion—in this case unrestrained coercion 
not D high school. On the contrary, democracy implies free. 
aen pae compulsion in matters not essential to the public wel. 


lectual learnings offered or d 
in the sense that it fails to 4p 


p can hardly be declared essential to the public weal for all 
persons to learn mathematical and scientific formulae, foreign 
languages, theories of economics, and the like. It is essential that 
enough people learn these things so as to provide the United 
States with leadership in the arts and sciences, and in business 
and government. | 

It can hardly be declared to be democratic to force parents to 
send their children to high school when the children have not 
demonstrated interest or ability during their previous school at- 
tendance.. It is democratic to provide opportunity for high school, 
college, and university education to all youths with the me 
necessary for study in these institutions, regardless of the financia 
status or race or religion of these young people. 

Compelling attendance in high school on the ground that all 
have a right to an education is somewhat analagous to the Sovie 
contention that since all have a Constitutional right to work, 
must work as the state directs or suffer the dire consequences: 


OUR PROVINCE: EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. Another conter 
tion of those who distort the relationship between democracy ? 

education is the shibboleth that in a democracy “schools must m : 
the needs of all children.” No qualifications are appende 0 de 
deity called "needs." The term is sufficiently nebulous to inc zi 


social, emotional, and intellectual growth. 
30 
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эс. 255 


i tun я 

| ence emocrati 

к Where student f 
Y for 5 tail 


anything that will contribute in any way to the child’s physi” | Studies 


ssCONCEPTIONS 


xpaying parents, upon hearing of the panacea. 
Жү; multifarious needs of their ааа еи n 
—in much the same way as they might expect satisfaction fro = 
new garbage disposal unit or the latest mechanical contra г а 
Little wonder then that parents often blame the schools f = оп. 
fulfilling а congeries of so-called “educational” objectives NT 


rations, fail to learn 
nduct themselves as 
meet their needs— 


position are undemocratic and Oppos 
Opportunity. Surely, it is a distortion 


iid pe hire Opportunity for formal education is being 
fom the education 


Sure] „iti А А 

tion is es to castigate as undemocratic those who ques- 
meeting a ple eh schools should perform the insuperable task 
States and s ie of "needs." High schools are not welfare- 
B^nt whim of the € slandered for not pandering to every extrava- 
related to academic who would impute to them duties not directly 
sd t being denie d ca Opportunity for high school education 
| Yes to their studi Where it is insisted that students devote them- 
Ыр 15 and show evidence of academic achievement. 
a ү the formal high school experi- 
educati О show such achievement. The oppor- 
People 9 ave ih has been Offered. If they have failed in their 
Ме should Icated their unwillingness to continue, young 

Permitted to leave school. 
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If these students, of others still in ape MS = kinds of 
help, they are free to obtain the ч е ed ш ч 2 private 
agencies. Freedom of selection at this po Hy n alignment 
with democracy than compulsion. Moreover, : и оа that 
specialized personnel can тоге readily бу» | eh non-educa. 
tional needs of adolescents than can high s ‘ll teachers, Whose 

rime concern is, as it should be, with the intellectual pursuits of. 


their students. 


QUALIFYING FOR THE DIPLOMA. ae С a dis- 
torted interpretation of democracy to secon ary education conclude 
that no student should be denied a high school diploma. Conse- 
quently, the hard-working student receives the same diploma as 
the inept, the indifferent, or the intransigent student. The high 
value which society has placed upon the achievement of a high 
school diploma diminishes in proportion to the unrestricted award. 
ing of the diploma to those whose education should have been 
terminated for failure in academic studies. The indiscriminate 
awarding of high school diplomas does not constitute democracy. 
It does constitute a waste of public funds and teacher effort, and 
serves to render meaningless standards of academic achievement. 
To contend that the opportunity to qualify for a diploma upon 
the basis of academic study alone represents class discrimination 
is preposterous. The poor and the rich, the Negro and the white, 
and the Christian and the Jew have access to the public schools. 
Ability is the only criterion for advancement here. The fact that 
_ Some youths will not receive high school diplomas does not place 
a stigma upon them any more than the great mass of the adult 
population is stigmatized for not being awarded the doctorate in 
philosophy, medicine, or law. Yet, no one declaims, in фе пап 
of democracy, that all adults be awarded these degrees. 


NO NEGATION OF DEMOCRACY. То recapitulate, demo 
racy involves equality of opportunity for a public education through 
the high school and on through the college and university. Demo: 
racy is not negated, however, where the formal educational expe 
ence is terminated in the sceondary school for those young P í 
who do not demonstrate academic achievement. 
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Films of Special Interest 


Exceptional motion pictures reviewed for teach 

chairman of the School and Theatre Committee, eee э Мт 
Association of Teachers of English. For further particular re City 
your STC representative. ) 5 consult 


THE BELLES OF ST. TRINIAN'S (London Films) 


After seeing The Conquest of Everest a friend of 

just what he was not going to do on his next К-де ы 
friend, recently declared in excess and forced to shop аго : er 
a new school, went to see The Belles of St. Trinian's ү d und for 
to cross one place off his list. was able 
' Ly y he’s passing up a good thi 
ind of facult 3 : 

у you don’t run into еу ty day. The first teacher 


inspector from "as In the gardener's cottage with a former 
much around the mi кы of Education she hasn’t been seen 

The girls of St. Tare me room. 

oking in secret Sele S are exceptional. You'll never find them 
ep in their re whether they are stealing a race horse to 
> ate unsweryin а ог а silver challenge cup to pawn, 
м Only the dins Y loyal to the school motto, In flagrante de- 

Bar’s immortal “a can do justice to the girls of St. Trinian's; 
| nes in King Lear, perhaps: 


Blather’ face ГЇЇ grime with filth; 
е school my loins; elf all my hair in knots.” 
чу. When a pecinistration is unmatched for firmness and deli- 
Pective pupil, about to be rejected as over age, 
33 
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Мег ol is much older and is Mattie 

points out that a girl licen Fritton, the headmistres 

sides, W - pi 
ari,- her: “Not of ne — might be just the thing fo, 

All in all, a transfer о Aw ays vacancies for assistant teachers 
the new term. = ceris Before you apply, you might like 
and no ia about the place. As P-W. Sgt. Ruby Gates, 
to ask Joyce Gr she once observed St. Trinian's and left a rather 
a бар pra on the white squares of the linoleum in the 
intere 


Fourth Form lavatory. 


Alastair Sim as Clarence Fritton and also 
аал: ат іп The Belles of St. Trinian 5, inspired 
as por wings of Ronald Searle. Produced and directed p 
Tonder and Сас With Joyce Grenfell, Hermione Baddeley, 


George Cole, and others.) 


HUNTERS OF THE DEEP (underwater documentary) 


oon when you would like to go to a movie that is not 
a qur cim a menit or a substitute for either a book ora 
benzedrine, you might try Hunters of the Deep, Allen Dowling’s 
feature-length documentary. Some excellent marine сте 
working without tricks of апу kind, will take you to the bea 
of the sea. There you may be beguiled, as we were, by the chang 
of color from the warm coral reefs to the cool fathoms 28 
spectrum, and by the effortlessly photogenic antics of some T 
fish. In particular we liked two characters that hung aroun 
cameramen and had to be patted on the back, or scales, until a 
shoved off. It may sound like a small thing, but we liked it a 
as well as any of the Superscope things, 


Hunters of the Deep was photographed with the combined o 
. operation of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography at Ia Jod 

the United States Navy Electronics Laboratory at San Diego, t: 
the Allan Hancock Institute of Marine Research at Los no 
This means not only that you can be sure there isn't a tank : it, 
а miniature, an optical effect, or a microphotographic trick i be 
but also that all the underwater film shot for the picture 
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jm to schools and research institutions after the com- 
ade 


mercial release. ion of America rel 

«aributors Corporation o erica release. Produced by Tom 
орг Geza de Rosner. Narrated by Dan O’Herlihy. Score by 
George Antheil.) 


RuTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


EXPLICATING A NEW POET 


“brain ‘always really prison— 


guard cloth smaller nobody. . . .” 


To even the casual reader of modern poetry the above fragment 
instantly calls to mind the new rhythms and the greater dimen- 
sions given to language by many of our newer poets. The content 
is interesting too, particularly in the case of the provocative first 
line, which seems to express the anti-intellectualism our age is so 
often accused of fostering. But the author himself may not be in 
sympathy with the concept expressed in his Opening statement. 

ethaps the second line expresses the author's rejection of others’ 
thesis that "brain" is "prison"; the writer seems to disparage the 

smaller nobody" who guards or defends such a fabric (“cloth”) 
of anti-spiritual, anti-intellectual, materialistic ideals. 

As with the reading of much modern poetry one may well be 
carried away by the rich associations called up by these lines, It 
may therefore come as a surprise that this fragment is the work 
ora fourth-grade child. A friend of the boy’s father (who is one 
3 the editors of HIGH PoINTs) discovered the child’s talent when 

v Te “cross a homework paper originally written in this 
n: 


brain always really prison 
brain always really prison 
guard cloth smaller nobody 
guard cloth smaller nobody 
(two times Each) 
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Education in the News 


fs there no balm in Gilead? А 
Is there no physician there? 
—JEREMIAH 


in the hearts of boys that drive them to 


What fires burn deep ? What dissatisfactions, maladjustments, 


commit acts of vandalism 
or insecurities cause many 
adolescent years, to destroy wan 


f all kinds. - ^ | 
° Are there different kinds of vandalism? Are such antisocial acts 


i lone wolves? Or is it something that happens when 
mes wen m streets? Is it revenge-lust? Self-destruction ? What 
force for evil descends upon ordinary boys who pool their mind- 
energies in wilful destruction of their own homes, neighborhoods, 
schools? 

Is punishment, "swift and sure," the sole answer? We school 
people do not think so; we do think that in so far as education is 
total, the combined forces of society are needed to assist the 
schools during every waking moment of a boy's life. Once the 
dismissal bell has sent young people into the streets, whirling 
eddies clutch them eagerly. Here the family, the street, the neigh- 
borhood candy store, and such recreational facilities as are avail- 
able take over. Any, or all of these, depending on their nature— 
positive or negative — may bring freedom or anarchy to a grow- 
ing boy. 

The problem is commanding the increasing attention of social 

agencies, as well as editors and newspapers. One of these, Mr. Ben 


tonly, public and private property 


_ Solomon, editor of Youth Leaders Digest, in the November, 195% 


issue of that publication devoted the editorial page to the subject 
of vandalism, This is what he wrote: 


“Vandalism, the wilful and senseless destruction of 
property, isn’t a social phenomenon of recent origin nor 
is it exclusively peculiar to the American scene. It is at 
least as old as recorded history and news reports from as 
widely separated places as Tasmania and Sweden indicat 
that it is world-wide in scope. Many countries know it as 
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people, but especially boys in thei | 


TION IN THE NEWS 


4 perplexing, highly irritating, and inunderstandable 

roblem for which we have as yet found no adequate 
‘mswers. Causes and contributing factors are a dime д 
dozen, but practical solutions are notable for their 
absence. 

"In England recently 4 group of youngsters, members 
of the beautifully furnished South London ‘Clubland? 
broke into the club after hours and burned, slashed, and 
generally caused at least $50,000 damage. And all shis to 
their own club, built especially for their pleasure and con- 
venience. When asked why they did this senseless 
thing, they answered that ‘I dunno why; it seemed like 
fun while we were doing it? 

“And about the same time here in Philadelphia a 
group of vandals set some kind of record for wanton 
destruction. Over one weekend the boys broke into the 
new 41) million dollar Peter McGuire housing project 
and broke 1000 windows; ripped the plumbing from the 
walls; smashed closets, glass doors and cabinets; turned 
от ©: water faucets, ruining floors, ceilings, and walls; 
Pr каца on the gas ranges; and started a huge fire 

Fe y became а community-wide catastrophe. 

| e exceptional examples. There ате alto- 


et h Я . . E 
ge =< o Areng numerous similar incidents all over the 
* ese two examples, out of hundreds that occur 
у, are quite suficien 


" ictent to reveal the fact that vandalism 
pen ies » en off as tbe result of boyisb pranks 
errors that we ief, "Резе are hardly the type of childish 
can’t Bossi] can "make the parents pay for? Parents 
ave been = pay for lives lost, for trains wrecked (there 
dina. is or for extensive property damage. 
about vanda lis quite that simple. Just what can be done 
Practical soluti т, especially before it happens, some 
of one thin as — are not at all easy to come by. But 
earn from, үөү a beginning to feel certain: Boys must 
oing will be € lest days that punishment for wrong- 

Ws sare Swift and sure. 
disassoci y; Somewhat fed up on the modern theory of 
"8 wrong-doers from all responsibility for 
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; ; modern tendency of excusin 
their == А аа, on the grounds of the youth 
crimina, E is reaping a barvest of increasin g irresbon. 
ie т Р 4 increasing crime. Тоо many children are 
» -— t an early age that they can do pretty much as 

ii an and get away with it. That policy is not real. 
they ‚же is it good training for adulthood. Some twigs 
ihi are inclined to grow in wrong and dangerous 
абон need bending, straightening out while they are 
still young, soft, and pliable. Maybe the theoretical 
endulum has swung altogether too far away from the 
bia punitive policy (catch "em, саре 'ет, and make 'em 
suffer) to the extreme theory of letting youngsters get 
away with murder (no slang intended. ) | | 

“There are three ways of training а child for life: 
(1) you can teach him to ‘do as you are told’; (2) you 
can teach him to 'do as you please’; (3) you can teach 
him to 'do as you wish others would? We submit that the 
first two should be supplanted by the third.” 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN East Elmhurst J.H.S.; 127, Queens 


TALK UP! 


But I would exhort all teachers, all professors, in all subjects, 
to “talk over the heads” of their pupils perpetually!—and to 


St of our unsermoned youth hear 

ere, in this present year of grace 
—Myra W, Jordan, | 

Жей Lowell High School, San Francisco 


Sami, 


Chalk Dust 
Have you а helpful suggestion to offer for an assembly pro- 
gus d a brief description (150 


-250 words) to Iry; 
H5. 1 62, Brooklyn 37. ) ving Rosenblum, 


SHOW AND TELL 
It was my turn to have my class give an 


via their social studies topic, 
he one advantage I had was that I was their 


In our English, н Public building, etc, Every child made a slide. 
ES ready for the t 
te я aph of their facial expres- 
беды һеїг Озуп voices speaking back to them. At 

s re their ears, while others stuck their heads 

‘ks. The blushes were rampant, but as the recorder 
lt was the’ ЕЛ face turned into a happy little grin of satisfaction. 


Er and most enjoyable auditorium program I had 


D the big . 
taxed 2018 day I knew nothing could go wrong, We all sat back 
story ор е tened to the wheels of science “show and tell” the 
lass, y ork City as performed by a 7th year adjustment 
` Матну J.H.S. 118, Bronx 
39 
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cass very child wrote a story about his slide. Then . 
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HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 


A cartoon-of-the-month selection . 


_I. Biegeleisen, Art Department, 
5] Schoo? of Industrial Arts 


“1 should think she'd be ashamed to let people 
know the poor quality of her teaching!’ 


Courtesy: The Saturday Review 


High Points 


THE ENGLISH CLASS BASED ON THE СО 
ACTIVITIES IN Th SATURDAY EVENING POST VEIS OF THE 


have used the picture stories on the covers of the Saturday 
Evening Post as the basis ofa series of Interesting activities in my 
English classes. The routine I am going to describe may be adapted 
easily to any English class — from classes of bright high school 
seniors down to even the upper grades of elementary school. 
These activities may be particularly helpful in non-English speak- 
ing and remedial English classes, 


Procedure 


т 1. Each pupil selects а cover picture and first makes a list for 
wes of fifty details in the picture. Lists of more or less than 
ty details may be prescribed. 
2. Next the pupils wri ' . 
Present tens pupt's writes a specified number of sentences in the 


s describing What is happening in the picture. He then 
faturo à Broup of Sentences in fs hor cesi md another in the 
an Shak te inferring from the picture what has already happened 
Sentences pens to happen. Brighter pupils may go on to write 
ect, past ( "be on the Picture) in the conditional, present per- 

а Ei ect, future perfect, and conditional perfect tenses. 
in ey à -c Challenge is to require that a different verb be used 
five Senter Се. Therefore, if the student is called upon to write 
diferent 203 п each of eight tenses, he will have to find forty 
pa S Implicit in the picture. я 

pi next activity is to make up a number of titles for the 
thing ү number ы five to fifty, The average student can 
Making u Phu titles, but there will usually be some who enjoy 

Many more than ten. It is not easy to do. 
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| mposition based on the pictur 

4. a paris SE dm desctiption. But these ia 
the mk eil tell a story to begin with, have often inspired 
tures, whic janin radio or TV plays, poems, research reports, 
ieu ape of these compositions a a sense of unity 

i in the picture 1 4 
and form by i ne " iis to ze various activities, the next 

5. To give d. class may be to prepare a folder for their work. 
a rim to decorated and illustrated in keeping with the tone 
e: e a the picture story. A student may either draw illustra- 
on for his folder or find appropriate clippings in magazines. 

6. Additional, optional work may include азр books ог 
making projects on subjects related to a particular picture story, 
For example, a cover which showed a ten-year-old boy who had 
built himself a homemade helicopter and was about to launch a 


test flight from the garage roof may spark readings and discussions и 


on inventions, aviation, aviators, and inventors when they were 


E 
[ " 


ee ЕН POINTS | February, 1955] "NEN 


young. In the case of a cover in which a fire truck appears, а com- | 


mittee went to the neighborhood firehouse to find out the names of — 


the various implements and how they were used. The committee 
made the report to the class. А 


INDIVIDUALIZATION. А contract plan may be used with the 
slower students. For example, if the student has been asked to 


write groups of twenty sentences each in the present, past, and 


future tenses, the grading scale might run as follows: 
10 sentences 65% 
15 sentences 85% 
20 sentences 100% 


Such a scale provides an incentive to keep going for those pup а 
who usually give up after seven, twelve, or sixteen sentences. . 

Each child works at his own pace. In a heterogeneous groupes 
one child may complete four folders before another child finis е 
one. With very slow learners and in remedial English classes, : ; 
activities can be simplified. Some children will at first COMP 
lists only. A few may prepare only the shell of the folder — 


Й 


is, make a kind of scrapbook on ће theme of the cover story st 


label the clippings they have cut out of magazines. In the slow? 
42 


criviT1ES BASED ON MAGAZINE COVERS — ss 

most of the children are able to meet the minimum require- 
s of the contract. Many write compositions who have never 
ей one before when they are shown that they may automati- 
zi get а good narrative by merely stringing together some of 
die "past present, and future sentences whic 


h they have already 
written. 
Some variations: 
A period may be devoted to discussin 


the class as a whole, pointing out unusual details, interpreting 
actions and motives of the people in the Picture, explaining the 
uses of unusual objects, discussing the techniques of the illustrator. 

Committees might discuss a picture themselves or for the bene- 
fit of the class before each member of the committee begins to 
work separately on his contract. 

Special contracts may be given out with certain covers which 
have an unusually large variety of detail. For these covers a child 
may be asked to find 250 details. Particular Story pictures will 
suggest special activities appropriate t 


О themselves. 
Boys Life and the New Yorker sometimes have cover pictures 
which are useful for these purposes. 


PURPOSES. The aims of these activities are as follows: 
ake provide the children with interesting school work, The 
ен 5, working on these activities, Fulfilling the contract 
ma. ents is like doing a puzzle. The colorful posters have 
Ppeal for children. The Step-by-step arrangement of the 


activities į isfv; 
ities is satisfying and encouraging to the children, 
‚‚ 70 provide each 


A 
d 


§ one cover picture with 


with; : pupil, according to his abilities, with drill, 
ш meaningful context, in each s the following: 
bj Spellin 


: Vocabulary building 
d) Sentence Structure 


е i 
oncepts Of past, present, future — and the grammatical 
“signations thereof 


fj ve, Osition and Story-telling 

8) disigo P (involved in making up titles) 

h tack ne in complying with complicated directions _ 

With ce in completing an involved and lengthy project 
Out help or with little help 
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HIGH POINTS [February, 1955) 
i) practice in desiginin | : 
drawing, choosing appropriate pictures, cutting out ang 
pasting pictures, planning 4 neat and effective lay. 
3. To stimulate curiosity, inquiry, and observation. The dullest 
of the children is stimulated to ask questions: What is this called? 
How do you spell ‘garage’? What's this thing the man is holding? 
What's it for?" ar . | 
The children decide from implicit clues in the pictures what 
time of day it is, whether or not the wind is blowing, what season 
it is, what the people are saying or thinking. In going over the 
picture with a fine-toothed comb to find fifty or more details, the 
children discover, happily, that they know the names of many 
hundreds of objects and actions. 


4. To stimulate discussions of human nature. Most of thes pic- 
tures derive their humor or interest from the portrayal of common | 


quirks of human nature within familiar, everyday settings. 


5. To motivate, and provide a context for, giving information: _ 


about a variety of subjects involved in tbe cover pictures, such as 


aviation, roads and highways, railroads, the four seasons, automo- - 


biles, life in the country, small towns, and big cities. 


vos 


g the cover folder, which involves 


6. To help the children discipline their observations and to 


communicate effectively their interpretations to others. 


IRWIN BERGER 


PRE-PLANNING A UNIT IN CONSUMER EDUCATION — 
NINTH GRADE 
According to the Social Studies Bulletin—Grades 7, 8, 9, еї 
will be introduced in ninth grade social studies classes the unit 0n 
The Role of the Individual in an Interdependent World.” As part 
of that unit will be found the problems of the individual as ? 


consumer. The following pre-planned unit indi mil 
to the teaching of these С.Г} жоны ыша ыр | 


The Individual as a Consumer 


° : i № 
I. Problem: How can we prepare ourselves to become intel 
gent consumers? 


A. Reasons for the selections of this topic 


44 


Stuyvesant High School 


UIT IN 


CONSUMER EDUCATION___ 


1. The high cost of living and shrinking 
dollar МЕ 

2. Confusion of the consumer in th 
due to the multiplicity and arle a mike 

3. Need to learn how to become a wise consumer 

4. Need for students to know their rights and r 1 
bilities as consumers esponsi- 


value of the 


II. Probable Duration: 5-6 weeks 


III. Launching the Unit 
А. Approach 


1. A newspaper has published a chart showing the prj 
of 20 staple items in 1940 and today. Read she fa 
the class or project the chart onto a screen, Ask stu- 
dents to compare these prices. Discuss the reasons 
for the change. | 

2. Ask students to interview their mothers in order to 
get their reactions to the following question: "When 

ar oe to shop for the family, 25 years ago or 

Introduce a chart with two line graphs — one show- 

ng the cost of living going up, the other showing the 

m А еа going down. How does this chart 
) explain why your parents have trouble i 
udgeting their mak: , uc 


B. Statement of 
the probl . (Filed ; 
after class discussion) лр GS шиш не 


CS | 
зә и (for the unit) : “What Problems Do We 
S Consumers and How Can We Solve Them?” 


IV, 
Expected Outcomes 


. Subject Matter 
. À | 

Living” erstanding of the "American Standard of 

а) What it is 

OW we measure it 


с : 
) Factors which affect it—size of family, where we 
IVe, etc, 
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2. Factors which affect price and quality of goods 


a) Demand b) Supply c) Competition 
3. How business is organized to supply the consumer 
| a) The chain vs. the independent store 
b) Consumer cooperatives 
4, Aids to the consumer 
a) Private — Better Business Bureau, Consumers 
Union, etc. Қ: 
b) Government — Food and Drug Administration, 
Bureau of Standards, Dept. of Health, etc. 


; How to work with others in comm 


. How to discover and evaluate both sj 


"IE ittee and t 
responsibility O Share 


. How to prepare neat, concise, clear reports 
. How to concentrate upon the task 


to at hand with 
permitting too many distractions ж, 


. How to develop a routine which will make the most 


economical use of time 


tion i des of a ques- 


5. How advertising affects consumers 
a) Good vs. bad advertising—how we recognize it 
-b) Influence upon the consumer 
6. Inflation vs. deflation 
a) Meaning 
b) Influence on the consumer 
c) Government curbs 


B. Skills 


1. How to read and interpret simple charts, graphs, and 
cartoons dealing with consumer problems = 

2. How to communicate with appropriate government 
agencies 

3. How to locate information on commodity prices, 
“best buys” in magazines, newspapers and other cut- 
rent material 


4. Development of research technique in using texts, 


D. Attitudes, Interests, and Understandings Whi 
Should Develop Through This Unit а ich Students 
1. Need for wise budgeting of income 
2. Importance of Systematic saving 
3. Awareness of the difficulties facin the 
during a time of inflation or dein po 


——À 


consumers’ responsibility during a 


п to buy only what they need and 
to support &overnment bond des : 


кше, newspapers, and magazines; pet ping 8 of a few simple rules for wise shop- 
ocate and organize information into clear, simple, E. Soci , 
concise reports х= Development 
5. Development of ease and confidence in giving and | Мы. With others in preparation of reports and 
6 eg oral reports Ne. . R uming a share of the responsibility 
7 2910 to use community resources in obtaining iP 3 Ae for the suggestions and opinions of others 


formation — Берг, of Markets, a Ccop store in the bility to take criticism 


neighborhood, a chain store is 
o , etc. 88ested Experi 
p , - eri 
7, үөн! {о distinguish between fact and opinion in А, Pupil het tences 
4 = vertisements, newspapers, and oral discussions { Же” на 
* “apacity to formulate actions consistent with © “mittee on “Best Buys” reads market reports and 


clusions 


re ES class bulletin lists staple items of food which 
2 greatest abundance at lowest prices 
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2. “Committee on Nutrition” uses information in above - 


m 


MA 


repare a nutritious diet. This may be correlated 
to P oh in hygiene or home economics classes. 
Wl 


Committee called "Wise Shoppers" prepares a chart, 
"When Shopping" i 
We Do ‘ We Don't 
ho S NN 7 ані. 


i i f the school cafe. 
A interviews the manager о fe 
se, bens is brought back on the following 
items: 
a) Prices this year and last 
b) Cost of labor this year and last 
c) Student prices this year and last 


d) Federal school lunch program and its effect on $ 
prices | dH 
Students interview their parents. Bring back report 


on: і 
a) Itemized expenses..this year and last 
b) Income ыы ыс кыда th a ee te ee ý 
c) Savings (if any) ч“ “ ee 


. Committees visit neighborhood chain stores, ' super 


markets, independent grocers—discuss with them 
their problems, advantages over competitors. 


. Forum: "How Advertising Influences Our Lives. 
ee . ys ге . $ 
. “Committees of Correspondence" write to variou 


; ; f 
government agencies and private groups asking fo 


posters or printed material illustrating how they help 
the consumer, 


Students prepare scrapbooks dealing with “We, the 


Consumers.” 


B. Audio-Visual Aids 
i. 


Viewing filmstrips and movies which explain ОЕ 


sumer problems. 


Li 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


UNIT IN n " 
a) Filmstrips: Too Much Money — (Encycl. Ви. 
tannica 
“High Cost of Living” — 
Timer, March, 1949) Жаы. 
“Shrinking Dollat”— (Times, May, 
! 1951) 
b) Movies: “Mrs. America Speaks" — (N.Y.S. 
Film Library) | 
“To Market, To Market"— (Dept. of ` 
| Commerce) 
C. Trips 


1. Neighborhood or wholesale matkets: e.g., Bronx Ter- 
minal, Essex St. Consumer 
2. Neighborhood cooperative store 


D. Arts and Crafts (creative expression) 


1. Construction of line graphs and pictorial charts show- 
ing the rise and fall in the cost of living over a 
specific period of time i 

`2. Drawing of cartoons and posters illustrating con- 
sumers’ problems 

3. Dioramas showing how consumer tastes have changed 
over a period of time 


. E. Culmination 


1. A display of government posters or materials entitled 
"How the Government Protects the Consumer" 
2. А sketch entitled "Mr. High-Pressure Meets Mrs. 
Sales Resistance.” This might be presented in an 
assembly program. 
exhibit of student-made cartoons, posters, scrap- 
ОК$, and dioramas 
4. А "Code of Fair Advertising" suggested by the class 
5. A price Survey carried on by "Price Detectives to 
¢termine where to get the “best buys” each week 
F. Evaluation 


1. Teacher-made tests 


€nt-made tests " 
4 
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3. Presentation of different buying patterns; evaluation 
f each pattern by students | 

Observation of pupils’ conduct, attitudes 

Anecdotal negates by aen | 

Discussion of conflicting statements in newspapers 

Pupil self-evaluation of work, study habits, skills, atti. 

tudes, and understanding acquired through this unit 


MOV 


VI. Materials of Instruction 
A. Community resources 
1. Markets and stores 
2. Library and museum | 
3. Better Business Bureau, Consumers League, Ameri- 
can Medical Assoc. 
B. Audio-Visual Aids (See V.B. above) 
C. Printed Materials 
A 1. Consumers Union Reports 
* 2. Judgments of the Food and Drug Administration 


3. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture—" An Outline for Teaching 
Conservation in Junior High Schools" 


F. 4. Eaton, Jeannette, “Behind the Show Window” 
5. Reich, Edward, “Consumer Goods” | 


D. Current newspapers and periodicals 
VII. Leads to New Units 


The discussion of the 


“Individual As a Consumer” may lead 
. to such questions as— 


a) bi can I do to earn a decent living when I grow 
up: 


b) How can the employer and worker cooperate 0 
assure a steady supply of goods for the consumer? 


_ Ihe above questions would lead in a natural way to a new 
unit, “The Individual As a Worker.” 


VIII. Teacher's Evaluation: 
the unit, 
SAMUEL I. SCHWEITZER 
50 


To be filled in after the completion of. 


Julia Richman High Schoo! Jacon С. $ 
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BALLADE ON MUCH SOUND AND MORE FURY 


What are the sounds I always hear, 

Breaking my peace throughout the day, 
Making my life devoid of cheer, 

Churning my mood to black or grayz— 

They are the sounds that bring dismay, 
Anguish, annoyance, and sullen spells; 

They are the sounds that bark and bray, 
They are the dreadful sounds of bells. 


The dawn’s alarm clangs in my ear, 
And starts me off for the daily fray; 
The time clock pings with a wicked leer, 
And sluggishly down through the hall I Sway. 
My spirit’s lonely, persistent nay 
Yearns for the 3 p.m. farewells, 
And sounds in my brainpan ricochet— 
They are the dreadful sounds of bells. 


Prefect and late bells snarl and sneer, 
е periods start in a jangled spra I 
And air raid drills and the ot “All Clear" 
And the best laid lesson plans oft agley. 
And fire drills with no fire display, 
mechanical failures and pupils' yells. 
М O in my mind there is h— to рау, 
the coin is the dreadful sounds of bells. 


Envoi in Jingle, Jangle, Jungle 


O "E may be beautiful, sweet and gay— 
Ther “<ept for the teachers in padded cells. 
~ te nineteen reasons for my distrait, 
SY are the dreadful sounds of bells. 


DLOVAY Fort Hamilton High School 
51 
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IA OF COMMUNICATION IN д 
TEACHING THE MASS DE HIGH SCHOOL 


. , chers of core classes, the pring 
i ена. Ea лабы provision should be made ia 
thers бле {ог the study of the mass media 2 communication 
The discussion that ensued developed these vo ts: Innumerable 
studies re-enforce our impression of the Pm. ours our Pupils 
d viewing and listening to television and movies, Much, it 
spen st, of a pupil’s reading consists of periodicals, We, as 
a can no longer ignore their presence. We must recognize 
that these and other mass media, are the sources for many of the 
ideas our pupils express and are contributing influences in the 
hildren. 
„== яә pers are here to stay, the junior high school 
pupil needs help in exploring them so that he becomes aware of 
the variety and richness they have to offer. He ought to begin to 
look at these media with some degree of discrimination. E. 
Our teachers felt the responsibility for the inclusion of these 
topics in core because of the language arts, social studies, and 
guidance implications. 


ORGANIZATION. The group discussed the main units into 
which the work could be divided, and decided to break it up into 
three sections and to organize a sequence of units on the sit 
media to be studied in core classes in junior high school as follows: 
Seventh Year—Appreciation of Radio and TV 
Eighth Year—Appreciation of Movies and Drama vu 
Ninth Year—Appreciation of Newspapers and Periodicals 


The teachers decided to work on the seventh-year unit this s 
as a pilot project. Four classes were to participate of siis am 
were special progress classes and one an adjustment class. E 
agreed that the work in the social studies would proceed co a 
rently in periods set aside by the teacher. It was further dán 
that, to begin, the core coordinator and the teachers woul 
up a cooperative pre-plan as a guide. 


| the 
PRE-PLAN. The cooperative pre-plan that emerged included 
following: 


52 


NG THE MASS MEDIA — ————— 
«4 Problem: How can a seventh-year pupil get the most 
1. Main out of radio and TV? 
‚„ Sab-Problems: vie NS types of programs are of- 
What is the history of radio and TV? 
Which are the most popular programs? 
Why? 
What lies "behind the scenes" of a broad- 
cast? 
—Technical and scientific 
—Writing, producing, costuming, di- 
recting, acting, et al. 
What future developments can be pre- 
dicted? 
To develop criteria for profitable listening 
and viewing 
To know what radio and TV have to offer 
To understand what lies behind the finished 
show 
To -develop listening manners for family 
living 
á. Probable Duration: From three to four weeks 
Teachers’ Reference: The English Language Arts, The Com- 
m of the English Curriculum of the National Council 
9 Teachers of English; Conducting Experiences in Englisb, 
ational Council of Teachers of English. 
«65 Of materials would be the broadcasting companies, 
iews, T. aries, Magazine and newspaper listings and re- 
— materials would be sent € the core coordina- 


€ Classes, brought in by the children and developed 
z y the classes, 


їн foach to the unit would be through a survey on 


Ng and Viewing habits drawn up by the coordinator 
through discussion of such questions as “Why are cer- 
Programs more interesting than others?” and “What 

ja “S а good TV viewer?” 
Es i 
began, d Y EY-QUESTIONNATRE, Before work on Ше we 
* Pupils answered a questionnaire on their radio- 53 


3. Objectives: 


tain 
mak 
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Е і f 159 pupil 
"Hn wing habits. The answers o Pupils were 
"к [^ im wie by the classes themselves) and reporte 4 
Баара | inions of the principal 
firmed the opinions „principal and the 
клы - the pupils’ listening and viewing habits. The 
following conclusions were drawn: — b | 
1. TV is, practically speaking, universal; 152 families out sf 
159 own sets. . 3 
2. Radio listening has significantly declined. Apparently listen. 
1 ing to radio, in general, is confined to news broadcasts and 
opular recordings. 
3 T viewing time rises sharply over the week-end; Saturday 
| is the most popular viewing day, with Friday and Sunday 
tied for second place. (Note: Saturday also leads in time 
spent listening to the radio.) 


д 4. The children in the SP classes watch TV less and listen to 
Ё radio more than do the others. 
^ 5. The most popular types of shows, in order, are these: 
a. Comedy 


b. "Live" dramas 
c. Musical shows and movies 
6. The least popular shows are the news programs. 
7. The most popular current programs are: 
a. "I Love Lucy" 
b. "Dragnet" 
c. "Colgate Comedy Hour" 
8. Also favorably mentioned are (in no special оз 
“Mama,” “Red Buttons,” “The Early Show,” “You ; 
There,” “Ed Sullivan,” “Groucho Marx.” , 
9. Approximately one-half of the pupils replied that they 16 
radio-TV commentators and critics. 


UNIT ACTIVITIES. The work on the unit was begun throug? 
discussions based on the survey-questionnaire, specific progt? 3 
and a guidance topic concerned with physical growth and рор, 
eating, sleeping, and playing habits, In all classes the 


es f 
planned the work with the teachers and organized committ 
treat aspects of the main topic and sub-problems. 
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One class organized committees on genera 
Jio (technical, story background writing, 
: like). For their culminating activities this 

t 


rou 
ETE E ir 


1 phases of TV and 
es of shows, and 


TV adaptation of Evangeline, 
The classes set up committees to investigate different types of 
rograms (family life, variety shows, news and discussion of cur- 
rent issues, science, etc.) and covered other aspects of TV and 
radio as a committee of the whole. Their culminating activity was 
a series of reports to the class followed by discussions of short- 
comings and values of TV programs. 
One of the classes interviewed teachers and pre 
showing their favorite TV shows, which wa Prepared a chart 
chart showing the favorites of the children. 


In all classes attractive bulletin board displays featured TV 
personalities and original drawings and cartoons of TV technical 
equipment, actors, and similar materials. 

On one occasion the 
school, addressed the fi 
question-and-answer period. The s 
bring with her an 


Es = Operation of a studio. 
€ the unit was in Progress, two of the pupils were selected 
" TN on WNYE's Sunday TV news seu 
casting и Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broad- 
Was ша | E Sent printed and mimeographed material which 
through ^ ша classrooms, WNYE offered to guide the classes 
Prevented Mensa but the geographical location of the school 
the NBC <9, Ptance of the offer, Trips were arranged through 
: Studios at Radio City. 
Sent copies » York State Department of Commerce and WNYE 
found B be г radio Scripts for the use of the classes. These were 
iis, "remely valuable as guides to the form required 
seen Original scripts, 
GU N between three and four weeks on the unit. 
IDAN 
Pupils ag : ASPECTS, In general, the unit acquainted the 
негу of Programs and helped them find additional 


ll Cla 
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with which they were familiar. 

es in those programs with" I 

er ual taste ia ^. presentation of programs was introduced 
que 


The sheer entertainment value of TV and radio was not disparage imd 


but the opportunities for education and widened horizons Wete 
u 
stressed. d: "The entire class was guided to 
achers re пей: : а 
de ade their ne interests and tastes in TV could be 
inni Each group was helped to am understanding of jj, 
im 


optimum contribution it could make in solving the class problem, 


Finally, individuals were € о m problem; 
и Н еіроа o . i 
gk elites lines also stressed the beginning of criti- 
cal-mindedness, awareness of good health habits, *x "i neces- 
ity for listening manners and respecting the wishes of other 
ie in the family. A recurrent topic was consideration of the 
amount of time that the teen-ager should spend viewing TY and 
listening to the radio. One of the classes arranged a pang dis- 
cussion with parents participating, to discuss family pro ems in 

ТУ viewing. | 
LANGUAGE ARTS ASPECT. In doing research on the prob- 
lems the children read books, magazines, newspapers and re 
works as well as original work. In reporting to the can те 
dramatizing original scripts in the classrooms and n and 
children worked on poise, clarity, and good speech ha al 
procedures. Forums and round-table discussions also Mee m 
as opportunities to improve speech and discussion t d call. 
The speech of performers on TV and radio was regarded cri PE 
Ап important feature of the work was setting up cue ү 
regard to radio and TV shows. These criteria were adapte iom 
used in evaluating classroom discussions, reports, dramatiza 
and visiting speakers. E. 
Vocabulary lists were drawn up and studied in connection 
TV and radio terminology. 


Й 1 e ies fot 
The scripts developed by the pupils afforded opportuni m. 
creative writing. Compositions on such topics as 


eftt 
pressed Me Most About the NBC Studios" and “Why I Pr 


ё 
е : f 500 
the D—X Show were written as an outgrowth 0 


of the activities, 
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EDURE ASPECTS. Class an 
GROUP ed the pupils to practise modified 
ings pet Working in committees to contribute to the solution of 
is ован Se ee. develop habits of cooperation. 
The selection of pupils to act parts in original scripts called for 
tact and cooperation. 


d committee meer. 
parliamentary pro- 


SOME INTEGRATIONS. The teachers fou 
integration as follows: 


Science: Some of the children became interested in the 
ptinciples of radio and TV transmission and reception, 
The science teachers of the classes in the unit participated 


in planning conferences and acted as resource persons for 
these pupils. 


Industrial Arts: In Preparing bulletin board displays, 
sets, costumes, props, and simulated technical equipment, 


the classes enlisted the aid of the teachers of industrial 
arts, 


nd Opportunities for 


mathematics teachers in tabulati 
terpreting survey results. 


mp REACTION - All of the pupils were extremely enthusiastic 
Search pt They compiled bibliographies, did extensive re- 
stening -— "S E of applying the results to their own 
: . 
eus a pl = expected, they were interested in the technical 


lor Ty 0 and TV, In Particular, they look forward to 


The enibi | 
йүү eusiasm of the Pupils was evinced by statements like the 
aving lun. b M really interesting. ...,” ©, . ‚ learned a lot while 
Otivatin. « . 
эш zn language atts is shown by pupils who said that 
Guidance "y dont mind writing, ... 

l te Values Were shown in these two statements: 
Ould pep €S а place for all kinds of talent—even a carpenter 

2. MA working on props.” --— 

nk Pd like to learn more about being a make-up artist. 
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cher said, “The pupils en; 
TEACHER REACTION. One tea » The pupils ещо 
this unit because it was created from a real-life situation, wits "я 
the necessity... of dragging in spurious or vicarious reasons fi 


studying it.” that the work be done at the eng as 


One teacher recommended 
the term “. . . when the required course of study has been © 


this way, a unit of this type, by its inherent difference and through 
its wide appeal, would serve as а fillip to lagging June spirits» 

The teacher of the adjustment class pointed out that practically 
no reading materials exist for slow learners. The teachers als, 
deplored the lack of literary value in TV magazines. 


TO CONTINUE AS PLANNED. The teachers and principal 
reached the conclusion that units on the mass media of communi. 
cation have a definite place in the junior high school and are 
consonant with the philosophy and practice of the core curriculum. 
The content is admirably suited to the maturity and interests of 
the pupils. The teachers were unanimous in observing that the 
outstanding features of the unit were the enthusiasm of the pupils 
and the direct application to, and derivation from, their everyday 
experiences. 

It was agreed to continue with the sequence as planned. The 
fact that the units will be planned at the beginning of the year 
will facilitate the development of the year's work in core. 


PAUL BALSER J.H.S. 44, Bronx 
ALBERT I. SHAPIRO 


COMMUNITY CIVICS II А COURSE OF STUDY 


For some time our school administration has been Conc 
with the problem of adequately meeting the needs of those 23 
dents who fail either to complete the high school program» Ол 
go оп to college. It has been estimated that 35% of the enters 


freshman class fail to graduate, and of those who do gradual Е | 
REND 
| Schoo] ii failure by the student to recognize what the high 


50% continue their studies at college. ed 
Community Civics II was designed to meet the special Pint 
of that segment of the ninth year group whose recor 5, 
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ened | 


e CEES 
-- and social үү к that high school would 
seminal point in their education. 
at then were these needs, and how might they best be 
sieved within the framework of an introductory social studies 
e? . ae 

g^ finally decided that within the period of one semester 
д would be practical to attempt to give the student a better under- 
standing of himself, the school, and the work-a-day world. We 
recognize that this has been attempted in many other schools 
throughout the city, and in fact the authors of this course of study 
referred to many of these in order to select what they considered 
pertinent. We feel, however, that some of the ideas that we have 
developed might be of some value to those schools that are faced 
with problems similar to ours. 

It is patent that the sooner the student recognizes his il- 
ities and limitations, the sooner he will be abe fp. make са 
sary emotional adjustments to living within those abilities. The 


attempt to satisfy this requirement le 
first topic. q d to the development of our 


: Topic 1 — Discovering Myself 


Em . 
ties je here was on the self-evaluation of the student's abili- 
» 115 interests, and his place in society. 
Abiliti ' 
Mri Ree en tests were used to give the 
Tem vile erstanding of mental abilities the 
ditection in which his care es, and 
Inter чи | 
students’ i A similar approach was followed to discover 
terest. Toward this end the Kuder Preference 
Sea Was administered. 
ос 
е d The student’s place in society and the role of 
teader is Y Were integrated throughout the term. The 
ions” at erred to the section entitled "Recommenda- 
cussion се end of this report, for a more extensive dis- 


Record 


major cause of drop-outs among the student 


'© offer. The traditional emphasis on the theozet! 
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in the academic high sp holds little attraction for this | 
chool ulation. | | 
€ em ppm Do central point from which the enter 
ing freshman class could be oriented to the new high school experi 
ence. What information they did receive came from many differ. 
ent sources, such as mimeographed announcements read or poste d 
in their official class (which they may have missed); assemb] 
programs (ditto) ; class announcements (again ditto); or visits 
to the dean (usually unpleasant). a 
These considerations led to the development of our second 
topic, “Making the Most of School,” wherein we attempted to 
give the students a more complete understanding of what the 
school could do for them. X 


ar Be 


- 
WE 


Topic 1 — Making the Most of School 


This topic was closely coordinated with the guidance program 
initiated during the term. Students were taught course require- — 
ments for graduation, electives, and group sequences needed for 


the academic, commercial, and general diplomas. Further, visits 
and conferences were held with the deans, departmental chairmen, 
and the grade advisers, who outlined the highlights and offerings 
of the various departments. In addition, class visits were made to 
the general and auto shops. 

Courses of study, actually based on the individual's interests 
and abilities as: previously determined, were then planned by 
the students. 

Since the ultimate aim of any educational program is to better 
prepare the students for society, it was clear that some orientation 
to the job world should be given these youngsters. This led to the 
development of our third topic. 


Topic Ill — My Future Vocation | 


This topic might well be considered the heart of the cous 


inasmuch as the two topics previously described were culminat 
in this activity. 


Assignments based on the texts Choosing Your Course by E 5 | 


Smith, The Machine Age by Herriot and Clark, and the NA E 
pamphlet Your Future Is What You Make It were desig* 
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NITY CIVICS 
the students with the job offerings in the | 
“(See “Evaluation and Recommendations” =й. their 
duded in this topic was consideration of the ит Ж 
7 а job; finding the specific job; and hol ding the job, n: 


co MU 
familiariz 


Topic IV — Current Affairs 


Falling within the framework of the social 
and representing а wide gap in the student’s 
fourth topic. лүн 

This activity was integrated throughout the А 
and discussions were based on idest Every Week pr ты 
distributed periodically, and on current news events headlin e 
the radio, on television, and in the newspapers. TM 


EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Based on our 
one-semester experience, it is our judgment that the most effecti 
parts of the Community Civics II course were those їп which € the 
students evaluated their own abilities and interests and gained 
insight into their own needs and goals, both as students - d 
potential wage earners, nés 


The value in the use of the Primary Mental Abilities Test and 


th 

ese - ref a eo at first questioned inasmuch as 
erally used only for indivi : 

not for Stoup work. We are satist ши шын 


йй shied, however, that these tests, 
an weaknesses’ „the student's attention on his own strengths 
es a Interests (as developed in the pro- 
added meaning to the work that 
on school programming and job 
" 
that ee to be the heart of the course. It is 
= and inter ‘thout the use of these tests, and the easy 


reti 
Ost muc Pretive values of the profiles, the course would have 
of its meaning ; 


Ca 
B геа of . 2 
Std on the Scor world affairs, gratifying results were achieved. 


stud sions, the уш the National Current Events Tests, the class 
alone S Our opini est aroused, and the clipping files kept by the 

ha these line Оп is that growth and development occurr 
ture ор у 165. Added values were attained through the flexible 
and assignments were integrated wherever 


Possible 4 I5 topic, 
455 Work on the other major topics, Very valuable 
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were the periodical articles on the “Guidance Page” of Bier 
k. | 
"nig the term there arose the problem of choosing and asin 
ing an adequate final culminating activity. Topic activities x 
limited in value to that topic to which they related. : 
could be done as an over-all summary activit) 


What, therefore, \ : 
Опе арргоасһ which we would recommend is to assign case 


z Шт ial, intellectual, and inter 

f individuals whose social, inte , est back. 
a wond be considered. Such an approach would call upon 
he student's own understanding of the entire term's work, Other 
such activities could undoubtedly be worked out and should in 


fact strengthen the course. 


GERSON ANTELL 


Far Rockaway High School 
KENNETH KAHN 


EXERCISES AND DRILLS IN MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


One of the most pernicious doctrines which have ever risen to 
harm language teaching is that somehow the acquiring of a new 
language helps develop the “reasoning powers” of the learner. 
This doctrine has in the past led to nonsensical statements regard- 
ing the "logical" structure of Latin and Greek and the “logical 
benefit one derives from studying them. Even today many teachers 
and most textbooks still are strongly influenced by this doctrine, 
and as a result teach the language as some sort of mathematic 
exercise. A theorem (general rule) is stated and illustrated, 2 
number of tricky exceptions are noted, and then the student * 
required to do a smaller or larger number of examples 
sentences) while keeping in mind all the other rules and fom 
he has had to master previously. This is certainly the prope 
method for learning mathematics and some of the sciences, where 
the appeal will be always entirely to the intellect. But in languae t 

we are trying to develop habits of speech; we try to attain the ро? 
at which the learner will use his newly acquired foreign Jangu4 
powers as a tool and will apply his intellect solely to the $0 
matter and ideas he wishes to express, It is proper to ask ОШ?” 
whether the exercises we give our students to do are of 227 
in achieving this purpose. 
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selves | 


XERCISES AND DRILLS IN MODERN LANGUAGES 
E 


oing further, it might be well to remark on ; 
ind ти: of these exercises are called drills, ae 
larger number are anything but that. A drill is the interested 
repetition of some action (or phrase in our case) until such action 
becomes automatic and habitual, divorced more or less completel 
from the higher brain centers. Our "drills" very rarely do at 
they always require the student to use the knowledge of rules 
forms, and paradigms in order to arrive at the correct — 
Perhaps that is why the results are usually so depressing. | 


INDUCTIVE METHOD. Can we do anything, then, with the 
mass of exercises that fill our textbooks? My experience has been 
that if we turn the process around, that if we first give the class 
the proper endings, for example, to a series of completion exer- 
cises and then actually dril} these endings till most of the sentences 
can be properly spoken by the majority of the class, then most 
feo to get a glimmer of the significance of the under- 
Specifically I ask the class to open textbo i 
ба speaking loudly and distinctly, етта peni 
dn : = ie first few sentences. I do this again. The entire 
with zi ides ac oe е lled u > үче diis iy 
tences they have learned: Dh. А а уя to recite any of the ѕеп- 
all. The sentences doi cord finally asked to do them 
While the rest of are Now written on the board by some students 
ents are ashes! the class writes them in their seats. Finally stu- 
Memory, The ро to repeat whatever sentences they can from 
and it is sted E. is to do these sentences again at home, 
important as M. that the speaking of them aloud is just as 
? these and oth ting them. The usual weekly test is limited 
By the end 061 Sentences similarly drilled. 
that the oe the first lesson the class has decided, for instance, 
But | О not ve endings in German mean “to” or “for the.” 
Which to m Consider this the important outcome of the lesson, 
fifteen а 8 15 rather the automatic mastery of ten or 
à i = к which the dative is properly used. Later for 
= Germans асаа to give a sentence which illustrates the way 
Ces Pteviou Y to the" and am content when one of the sen- 
Sly learned is repeated. 
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EXTENT OF SUCCESS. The question suggests itself: isn’ this 
sort of training too specific? Don't we want our students to be able 
to apply the new power to other configurations of words, to verbs 
and nouns other than the ones he has been drilling? My experience 
has been that once these sentences have been mastered thoroy ghly 
enough and in sufficient quantity, there 15 then a far better Chance 
of the student's approaching the right forms in a new sentence 
than under the “logical” procedure where no automatic Tesponses 
have been installed and simply a verbalized rule remains. Natural. 
ly this power varies greatly with different students, some achiey. 
ing a surprising amount of Sprachgefuehl in a relatively short 
time. But at least all the students have learned German, all have 
spoken and written large numbers of sentences correctly and all 
have heard only correct forms. I cannot help feeling that a solid 
residue of German will remain, no matter how many rules an 


isolated forms are subsequently forgotten. D 


Better than with completion exercises, I found that this proce- 


dure works superbly with English to German translation exercises. 
Many of my classes have reached the point where, by the end of 
the term, most of the students (even in German 1) can correctly 
turn several long compositions and a large number of English 
sentences into proper, acceptable German. These of course are the 
exercises which the whole class has done together with me and 
which we have drilled and re-drilled in the manner explained 
above. 

This procedure works better with some types of exercises than 
with others. In still others it does not work at all. This last is true 
particularly of the following: turning singular sentences into 
plural and vice versa, turning active sentences to passive and vice 
versa, joining two simple sentences to make a single complex 026 
supplying the proper German word for a form given in gram 
matical jargon (e.g. 3rd sing. masc, for er) and a few m 

similar ones. I have never had much respect for this sort of ment? 
gymnastics in a language class anyway and I gladly skip over them 
I have on the other hand found that I have great success v 


i г} 
synopses of entire sentences which the class repeats after me “ 
remember that this learning is very specific in the case О mi 1 
students; they will 1еагп the verb only іп the person I have E 
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І merely switch persons with the next sen 

with at vd have Каш got, the best. шашы 
юре, chief danger I have found to be the attempt to do too much 
‚ро short a time. I have rarely had success when I tried tö do 
A Fnglish to German translation of more than ten sentences 
of ordinary length in one forty-minute period. Moreover, I never 
allow myself to forget how specialized, in the case of most stu. 
dents, their command of the sentences 1s, especially in the lower 
dasses. This makes me all the more delighted when some stu deme 
breaks through the barrier and uses other words and expressions 
їп the sentences he has previously mastered. In some classes [ am 
surprised at how many can do this. 


Morris К. JACOBSON Andrew Jackson Н. $. 


Pm mec мета eee m e 


LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER: ~~ 


How strangely similar is the fate of man and things, and yet, 
zn strange, for the things man creates he creates in his own image. 
а young аге callow and boastful; but as time passes, they be- 
He dhs amenable, though still arrogant. And as more time 
pain in =! Mature; and what they lose in self-confidence, they 

ган erstanding and mellowness and humility, which are 

Га E. of wisdom. 
tio, = : m Evander Childs High School, created forty years 

ame more ес maturity. It has Brown up in a world which 
t has witnessed d more tumultuous and more and more insecure. 
strange new : Pp world wars and several localized ones and a 
15 roof han E itritating one known as the cold war. And over 
blinding M he black and ominous cloud which may burst into a 
“ath the scho е om so devastating that it would erase from the 

leve, An 9' and all it ever stood for and all it ever hoped to 
those yy Gen these, it would erase Evander's creators an 
ао noble ma Ol helped to mold and lead from brash callow- 
this пу. 
To Must be taken into account, if we are to understand 
of lish | 
the found. ftom a Statement on the occasion of the 40th anniversary 
8 of Evander Childs H.S, 
65 
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А f its history. But alw 
Evander Childs and the forty years OF 15 | ‘always, what 
ions i icula or methods time or fashion demana © 
ever alterations in curricu анде Childs High 5 A d 


remained constant —- : 
terse democratic and ксы нен; for Violent 
changes were not considered either desrrabie or permanent, 

The school from its inception, guided by the various princi 
and heads of departments, has had as its Keme p hilosophy that 
its teachers are professional experts and personalities of exce tional 
qualities, that its pupils are human beings, not automata, all differ. 
ent from one another and equal only in rights and privileges, Thus 
every school activity has to have real value for the individual s 
his present condition. And, above all, Evander Childs has соп. 
sidered education in a free democracy the development of each 
individual for a happy and efficient collaboration in a society 
which, in some of its dizzier changes, threatens to create neurotics 
and delinquents. | 

The aim of Evander Childs may be characterized by its own 
initial letters, as if created by nature: E for Efficiency, C for Char- 
acter, H for Happiness, S for Social-Mindedness. That we have 
both succeeded and failed, is a true estimate of the result. Let the 
crude youth boast; we are mature and we are, therefore, proud 
only of our efforts and humble about what is possible under the 
circumstances, 

We are a fair-sized school now—we were small, and we were 
large. We have a cosmopolitan heterogeneity of students, coming 
from 32 different racial backgrounds, from diverse social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual strata—a veritable microcosm, vibrant, 
seething, pulling in many directions, And yet we have tried © 
ee аба] Program to meet the needs of each int 

We try, as often as possible, before the student comes to U* 
to get acquainted with his achievements in the elementary © 

Junior high school, with his shortcomings, with his inclinatio™ 
with his latent abilities; and always upon his arrival, we t 
adjust ourselves to him, while slowly molding him to our С. g 
a Pn aantas to four distinct courses of study 1620 a 
o tour dilterent diplomas, we offer a number of special adjust? 
courses in several of the subjects, to Ь divi я] 


ing th ded in 
up to the grade by “remedial” coachings while a sped "seh 
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„hin a school” caters to the peculiar abilities and talents of the 
wi erior student. We also make provision for promoting individual 
+ ests by an elaborate extra-curricular program comprising many 
ji squads, teams, and other activities. The extra-curricular 
ораш also aims to develop a sense of group responsibility for 
he imid and the recalcitrant and their eventual integration in 
society. In both the extra-curricular and curricular life of Evander 
disciplinary control is based oa a recognition М the difference 
tween maintaining order and raising a race of law-abidino citi. 
E schooled in the art of both self and group control, Volan, 
tary obedience to law, not law enforcement, is the ideal of the 
Evander Childs High School as a democratic school. Students 
are led to realize the importance of self-discipline, self-guidance, 
and self-help in the educational process, and the importance of the 
axiom “Give that you may get” in a land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. We endeavor to imbue our students with the “will to 
perfection” and to train and induce them to think for themselves 
—qualities that are essential for intelligent leadership (and fol- 
lowership, too). We insist that the pupil do well and thoroughly 
not only what he likes to do but also—and more especially— 
he make a prolonged, intensive, and honest effort, to the very 
= of his ability, to learn to like what he does. 
EM ү among the pupils, but also among the teaching, secre- 
ae Ki custodial staffs, individual initiative is stimulated and 
bed E s of those who have anything to contribute are capital- 
Spei aar of all. This has produced a faculty that is 
н та y-minded and receptive to new ideas. 
thie during its existence has there been a one-man dom- 
p Henry e Its three successive principals, Gilbert S. Blake- 
uct th г, and the present incumbent, have tried to con- 
Blakely an q ool on a basis of reciprocal cooperation. Principals 
е most шы, each in his way, strove to create and ене. 
Student some environment for the growth of teachers an 
Pens " Blakely sought to develop conscientious, intelligent 
Т жы young men and women. Mr. Norr added to his 
individual's aim the significant phrase “їп accordance with the 
happiness” endowments and limitations” and stressed pupil- 
з these *5 à supplementary aim. The present principal, endors- 
Objectives, has added "teacher-happiness" and "com- 
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munity service,” and has placed greater emphasis on the education 


ior students. ; 
of е ата proud of its record of achievement and the 


reputation it has enjoyed in the Piper mA Progressive 
intelligent, and conscientious sta р а Quas fs 
training, guiding, and inspiring to noble € се s the future citi; 

of the freest democracy on earth. In so doing, may we alway. 
remember that while every step of progress involves change no, 
every change spells progress; that because an educational idea i 
new it is not necessarily better ; that there are certain values in 
life that are permanent and immutable; that qualities, habits, and 
attitudes are frequently more important than skills and knowledge. 


that the "how" of the learning process is more important in 4 


democracy than the "what"; that whatever is educationally vital | | 


must be made administratively possible; that, though we believe in 
the democratic way of life we must not become fanatical, losin 
sight of actual conditions and of practical demands; and that the 
most important single factor in the educational setup of a free 
people is the child— and every child. a 


Now Evander Childs has reached maturity and the. time will | 


come when Evander Childs will be an old school. We hope de- 
voutly that it will grow old gracefully and wisely and will always 
retain the youthful spirit of curiosity and that elasticity which 
allows for change and experiment. We shall not be here to honor 
it in its age, but we must so build now, that it will pour its bless- 
ings upon our memories. 


HYMAN ALPERN Evander Childs HS. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Several months ago I escorted a group of fifty students from 
my social ee classes on a visit to the United Nations. |, 
were very fortunate in being admitted to a plenary session © 
General Assembly. As a ly of this visit in sudes expt ^ 
enthusiastic interest in the work of the United Nations. My 5 to 
visor and I felt that there should be some follow-up P9) pad 
take advantage of the intense interest and enthusiasm 
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$ IN SOCIAL STUDIES. 


(0ММЇТТЁЁ . i CNET qur 

simulated. 1 decided to conduct a current events committee 
а! at, building it around problems that face the United Nations. 
pu 

ATION. To initiate the project, I selected a plannin 

GANE consisting ОЁ three representatives from ack of fa 
ess requested that this group meet with me on Thursday, 
‘uring the long homeroom period. When the group assembled 
for the first time, they selected a chairman and secretary. I then 
resented them with a group of ten vital problems facing the 
curent session of the United Nations and suggested that they 
select the four problems that would be of greatest interest to the 
members of the class. After they had decided upon the problems, 
it was agreed that a committee be organized in each class to report 
on each of the selected problems. Approximately one day a week 
during the remainder of the term would be devoted to the com- 
mittee reports. 
_ The following day the members of the Planning Committee 
эш чы шка about the problems that had been selected. 
tie “tn vi T „ p areas on the board, and the students 
which чейнн bi pee to assemble next to the problem in 
lend, Bh s ae OS interested, and to list their names on that 
"Y ашыгу. The T DASS Was next asked to select a chairman 

" cen uties of the chairman were to be as follows: 

Assipni ee program of his committee. 
dee 8 duties to the members of the committee. 


ctin ; : ‘ 
& as chairman during the presentation of the 
mmittee’s program 


The duties of the se 
4. Submittin 

to do, ab 

tation, 


Prepari ; 
me тш. a list of the sources that were used by the 


m 
Comiti; ОЁ the committee, and a summary of the 
C€ 5 program, after іє had been completed. 


Ptivate : | 
еы тр nisultation with the chairmen of the committees, 1 
ake them reg = select individuals on their committees, a? 

à. Inf Ponsible for the following tasks: 


o 
mn the members of the committee about any 


Cretary were to be as follows: 
8 an outline of what the committee planned 
out four days before the date of the presen- 
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radio or television program that might be of interest 
ire group. | 
" i E 74 list for the members of the РЕ: 
mittee, based upon articles to be selected from the 
1953-54 issues of the Reader's Guide to Periodica] 
Literature. Г 
I further suggested to the chairmen some of the followin 
methods that they might consider in drawing up their Programs. g 
a. Debate b. Panel discussion 
c. Quiz show d. "You Aré There" 
e. "See It Now" .. É "This Is Your Life" 
g. "Author Meets the Critics" 

During the two weeks that elapsed between the formation of 
the committees and the presentation of the first report, I permitted _ 
the students to have one full period and two ten minute Meetings 
in class. The Planning Committee kept meeting on Thursdays, 


They also decided to have the chairmen of the reporting com- | 


mittees get together several days before the report was to be 
given, so that the chairmen of different classes might exchange 
views. 

Since this entire project was largely experimental, I relied to a 
great extent upon the chairmen of the various committees to 
organize their own programs. However, even in teaching swim- 
ming it is no longer considered good pedagogy to throw the stu: 
dent into the water on the assumption that he will "sink or 
swim." I therefore urged the chairmen to consult with me when 
difficulties arose, This they did upon frequent occasions. 


CRITERIA OF EVALUATION. The. programs conducted y 
the committees were generally successful. They included 2 IN 
show, a debate, and a panel discussion. The quiz show inclu of 
singing commercials, gifts to the participants, and a Шш vel, 
experts consisting of the members of the committee. Howe 
the success or failure of these group activities cannot oe 
evaluated by the end product which is presented. One must 2 pet 
bear in mind the aims of the program, and gauge the ex 
which these aims have been realized. , 

Among the aims I listed when I drew up this projec 
following: 
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TTEES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
I T teach students to work with others m um 
"g This involves concern for others, coopera- 


oups. ^ 
rs and a willingness to undertake and bear 


ibility. 
КР i alo 9 problem-solving and critical thinking 


b. ability. This would include the ability to define a 

roblem and to consider the possible courses of 

action. It also involves the ability to collect ap- 

propriate data. | м 

Training in study skills. This includes practice in 

reading and in the location of pertinent informa- 

tion. 

d. Development of organizing skills, including the 
ability to outline and take notes. 

е. Social skills. 


PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. I encountered several 
experiences which would indicate conclusively that the students 
were realizing the aims of this project. For example, in one group 
the chairmanship of the committee was handed to an extremely 
slow student. This particular girl, who also happened to be the 
hri nima girl in the class, actually got the chairmanship by 

ult, as everyone else in the group "pawned it off" on her. J 


| realized ; : 
tealized immediately what had happened. I also realized that it 


Wi . 
vx» ^ Ж Cruel to this girl to have her continue as 
Se she с wasn't equipped for the job. Neverthe- 
© and see what would happen. 
ond ч headed by this girl was хое to be the sec- 
баладу pood one, Те first report presented in class was a par 
ill the trimni met was done in the form of a quiz show, with 
Job in б mings, The chairman of the group did an outstanding 
Оты thar’ day I was approached by two of .he girls on the 
formed m at was scheduled to submit the next report. They 
n job adeu, 182 they didn't think their chairman could handle 
Фред to duately. I acted surprised and inquired, “How did Е 
Wi selected by “cted as chairman?” They admitted that p 
‘ght have Y the entire group. “Well, in that case," I said, oe 
© а mistake in selecting her, but since she Е 
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ratic manner, she'll have to remain оп 
until it's completed. The only thing you can do is to expect every 

member of the group to assume a greater share of the responsi. 

bility for planning and carrying out the program. This has to be 

done without hurting your chairman's feelings. Let me know what 

you decide to do.” The next day one of the girls informed me d 

she had volunteered to assist the chairman, and that they would 

meet at her home the same evening. Without any official changes 
this girl, who was much stronger as a leader and much non 
capable, assumed the chairmanship in everything but name, ang. 
actually presided when the program was presented. Certainly, the 
members of this group had indicated an ability to work together 
as a small group, a consideration for the other members of the 
group, and a willingness to assume responsibility when this Ье. 
came necessaty. 


chosen in a democ 


the job 


PROFITS AND PITFALLS. I also had clear evidence that objec. 
tives b and c were being realized. The students became familiar 


with various publications which may be of further assistance to 


them in their advanced social studies and in their preparation for 
life. Moreover, a number of students indicated that they had not 
realized until now that back issues of magazines and newspapers 
were kept on file in the school and local libraries. Many of them 
had been under the impression that it would be necessary to write 
to the New York Times to receive back issues of the paper. — 
Perhaps the most satisfactory objective is e. Many of these chil- 
dren were in this school for the first time. The procedures and the 
atmosphere were strange to them. After we had had our first dass 
committee meeting, one of the students approached me and said: 
"I've been in this school for three months, and this is the first m 
I really could get to know the people in my classes." Moreoveh 
noticed that the Planning Committee kept meeting regularly eve? 
Thursday, even though I did not request them to do so. This ha 


become a social event of some significance for the participants: de 
0 


In repeating a project of this nature, I would beware 
following pitfalls: 
a. I did not intervene at all in the composition of the 
committees or in the selection of a chairman. M | 
result, many of the committees contained an ех 


үр TEACH щн . 

0 : pc students, while others contained too many 

of ee weaker students. Also, one committee con- 

oft à of five girls and one boy. He did not partici- 

fully in the work of the committee. I might 

rs improved the quality of all the committees 

by making about three or four shifts in each class. 

p. I did not make an attempt to relate the project 

" directly to the material being studied as part of our 

regular curriculum. As a result, several students 

felt that this was superfluous material. Actually, 

more enthusiasm might have been awakened by 

selecting problems more directly related to the 
material being covered in discussions. 


Nevertheless, I found the project extremely interesting, and I 
am certain most of the students participating in it found it both 
interesting and profitable. 


ALBERT KAMINSKY J-H.S. 232, Brooklyn 


HOW TO TEACH ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Shall We Start with a Definition? 


Mies p a definition, we assume that the students will 
Ош students th b ws dangerous assumption. It is wiser to tell 
Proceeds. It ig at the definition will be worked up as the course 
Xpression of healthy, anyway, to start the course with the frank 
Curios} " нң, This is the path to scientific humility 
А utthermore, it should be explained to the students 


: ere : 
it will у. 216 diverse definitions. This happens to be the truth, an 


| Batatiye арар 208 to a scientific alertness for forming com 


How Shall We Introduce the Textbook? 


‚ ya 
p Wj ton We must let the students know that the mine 
os is à weston, doubt, emendation, and criticism; and tà - 

d the infe Of difference between the classics in ас” 
oks, Our students must be informed imm 
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a date of composition and Publication an 
thing as obsolescence and timing of economi 
we let our students be oblivious of the р. < 
ect of institutional evolution rol 


nomic behavior and thought 


that a textbook has 
that there is such a 
ideas. Never must 
of time in economics as an asp 
terminological change, and of eco 


The Difference Between the Technical and the Vernacular 


Our students must be made conscious of the fact that ordina 
use of certain words may not have the precision and the specific 
that these words have in the prescribed. context of economic 
analysis. Such consciousness will lead to linguistic conscience $0 
necessary in all social studies thinking. 


How to Handle Statements 


Our students must be made aware of the differences between 
the following forms of statements: E 
1. An allegation of fact; 
2. An expression of an opinion; 
3. A declaration of belicf; 
4. A formulation of principle; 
5. A formulation of a generalization. 


This knowledge leads to clarity of thinking and the very im- 
portant skills in handling social studies language. 


How to Handle Statistics 


We must teach our students that it is quite possible for figures 
not to lie but for liars to figure. Our students must be made awatt 


SHES e 
of the importance of sources and authoritativeness, of the nat’ f 


of bias, self-interest, vested interest, and objectivity. Naturally, "° 
must avoid paralyzing scepticism, nihilistic relativism, 4П 


despair that youth is prone to when certainty is hard to find. Als, 


“ 
we must make sure to teach our students that a person mJ m 


the facts and not know what to do with them; that it i5 neces 
to have principles, aims, goals, and direction; that wh 
contradict a pet notion, we must give up the notion wit 
and gusto; and that we must not twist the facts. Thereby " 
be teaching the ethics of the Scientific method. 
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| levels of abstraction he should live with his students. The con- 
| Sequences of the 


| obvious to all ex 


| ediy 216 
for уо tainable, H 


ты" 


ngre 


en f% | 


yor | 


| lf 
Mt E: teacher 


TO ence Between the Theoretical and the Empirical 


enis should know — if they are to understand the 
sce 10 problems — that experience may be blind 
sent 4PP without the ordering and disciplining and organiz- 

confusing otheses and principles. There must be the under- 
ing tools х the nature of premises, assumptions, inferences, and 
sanding e Otherwise, our students will memorize the text and 


mplicatio ine i 
in e verbatim only to forget and to lose genuine interest and 
fepe 


even to become hypocritical and cynical. 
The Newspaper and Other Media of "Information" 
Concreteness and significance are the major products of the use 
of the current media of "information." This is indispensable. 
Through the use of the textbook alone, the students will have the 


yerbalisms of economics. I do not mean to suggest, however, that 


if the students use the textbook only they will get an "abstract" 
view of economics. That is an abuse of the word "abstract." We 
annot do without abstraction, which is of the essence of thinking. 
To say that a subject is abstract is not a condemnation, as so many 
тө believe, АП “study” is necessarily abstract, but, of course, 

ere аге degrees. The teacher must find out for himself on what 


failure to live up to this pedagogical axiom are 


| perienced teachers — and very quickly become so 
inexperienced teachers, ны 


The Student's Questions 


student soon finds out — if properly taught — 
als with his everyday problems. He is piqued 
asking questions the answers for which are not 

Orderly p ere is where the teacher becomes the guide 
Here Brea "arch on the level of the pupil's understanding. 
Ud what t Job can be done — the student is made an inquirer; 
Pactce of po РЄ more valuable than this in the whole theory and 

teaching and pedagogy? 


In economics the 
me Ше Subject de 
Nttigued into 


The Personality of the Teacher І 
feels that what he is teaching is old stuff, he will 


е z 
SPirit most conducive to stimulating the hunger - 
75 
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in hi is no “old stuff” in ес 
the truth in his students. There | oñon 
is ever fresh and new and tasty like the bread we eat when CS. Tt 


: A 

ndi h, because we eat it every day, bread tn are 
ay Wer ә is not a single idea in economics that p 

be taught from a new angle. If the teacher looks, he will fin t| 
new angles. W ben he looks for these new angles, he will be р А 
stance and that posture which the students will recognize i 

hunger for truth; and, when students see this in the teacher, the 


are seized by the same madness. 


MARTIN WOLFSON Brooklyn Technical High Schoo] 


GRIDIRON HERO OR ZERO? 


Dear Football Captain Joe: 


I was there Saturday afternoon when you intercepted that for. 
ward pass, snatched it right out of the stratosphere, and ran it 
back sixty yards for the touchdown that won the game. I was there 
and I was yelping and whooping along with the rest. And when! 


a great footballer, Joe! | 
But, Joe, when you come into the English classroom, I have to 
forget your prowess on the gridiron and you have to forget it, too. 


occurred and mischievous; and to distinguish between to and 100, 


and there and their, and its and it's; and to realize that these fel | 


lows, not them guys play а good game; and that sentences te? 
nate before your fountain pen runs dry, and therefore а рар Je 
500 words should be punctuated with periods and question ei 
I can't allow your power and glory on the football field t rf 
my judgment of you in the English class room, nor, Joe oe 
Macbeth, along with your non-athletic classmates, and you 
want to have the ability to understand Shakespeare. be 
"Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow...” should P t 
you; "Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell...” should И 
you think of the discords іп our own world; “All the perfume’ | 
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o CO of ` 
E € 1s 5 
« out кой, опе thing necessary—you must want to keep up 


e 
you expect me to. I feel you should þe able to read and арр pont | 
$ 


М ERO OR ZERO ?. : : 
сиро у sweeten this little band . . .” should bring to your 
Arabia den “guilty conscience. —. | 
пф the phr permit you to sit behind one of the better English 


Not, jos h а with him to slump down in his seat during 
ae that you, 
ш copy from 
ш, your reaction 
гает ain't SO par 


football for 


; 7" teachers don't see what they ought to, I think it's a sad, 
ad situation. And if you believe that I ought to join that clique, 
[think that is even sadder. You, YOU, Joe, could make all this 
unpleasantness unnecessary in such a simple way! And for your 
own benefit, you should want to do this. 

I give you a reading assignment for tomorrow, some chapters 
in Giants in the Earth. Take your book home, Joe. Read the as- 
signment. You'll enjoy the story once you start reading. And when 


‘you come to class, you'll understand what's going on when we 


speak of the powerful Hans Olsa picking up one of the Irishmen 


arrived home, I raved about your feat to my wife and kids. You're | and hurling him over the heads of the others, and you'll doubtless 


have an opinion when I ask, “Was Per Hansa right or wrong in 
ini: the stakes marking the claims of these Irishmen?" It will 
Jou forty-five minutes to do the assignment—and you'll need 


0 с 
I have to expect you to be able to spell the words receive and | dependent on no one for the day's work. You'll get a kind 


Of satisface: 
| Satisfaction from knowing your school work that will supple- 


Yen greater. 

m 
that f side, Joe. You have a good head, and so the fact 
being afr. 32 athlete should not rule out the possibility of your 

Ле student, too, 


all glory and make your sum-total of happiness 


es, : t to 
rd ы must want to do this. YOU must wan 


| ad sap. Ward to the day wh ; | ou with pride 
y when I can point to y 
* fne sade at fellow, Joe—he’s a great football player 


Ag 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
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Book Reviews 


EARNING AND TEACHING. B H 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ET Book Company, New York, 1924 


Bernard. McGraw in a transitional period, Th 
à svchologists are 1n а à re 

of ерер ram i the traditional pom to educational Sychol 
ogy, but they have not yet boldly нтте 1 problems they = nor 
have they charted the realistic road to better learning. Bernard’, Ps 

chology of Learning and Teaching is, like similar transitional books, appar. 
ently conscious of the deficiencies previous texts suffered from It is 
moreover, lucid, informative, and well organized. Unfortunately, how. 
ever, it is not prepared to make a clean break with the past. It is not 
prepared to incorporate the wq e MA CUM юно. E 
Such timidity vitiates the author's basically proper orientation and under. 


standing of his field. — | - 
In the attempt to facilitate pupil growth and to understand how to 


arolq ү, 


her’s dynamic influence. Unfortunately, his treat- 
he = areas is inadequate. There is only one chapter on 
and only one other chapter analyzes the cultural influ- 


nta. . " 
me p learning eacher is left with the feeling that Bernard's approach 


nc М : 
Р The practicing ite the minor innovations. The baleful influence of 


ed approach faces us every day in the classroom: retardation, 
tereotyP curriculum bears only a tangential relationship to life; truancy, 
pecause P loveless homes; and behavior problems, because the educa- 

м ts are concerned with the laws of learning rather than 


j logis 
sa dics of slum living on human growth. There must be room 
t the textbook for both. d | 

The Psychology of Learning and Teaching is a step in the right direc- 


Í tion, but it is a timid step. 


guide the learning process efficiently, old-line educational psychologists | 
interpret learning as the product of the interaction between the organism | 


and its environment. Such interpretation, concerned essentially with learn. 


ing as an individual and isolated phenomenon, seems blissfully unaware | 


of the discoveries of the field theorists. They ignore modern advances in 
psychiatry which stress the role of emotional factors in learning disabil- 
ities. They do not come to grips with the social tensions which condition 
learning. 


learner. There is the learning process. Between these two stands the 
teacher, the third element in the learning situation, the interpreter of the 
соби of learning to the pupil in such а way as to foster maximum 
growth, 

Dr. Bernard fully understands that this approach is mechanica 
realizes that educational psychology is shifting its emphasis from 


logical to a psychology otiented in social groupings. He realizes t at the 


; , еп e 
field is moving from artificial experimental studies of learning (0 ео 


study of living children in a life-lik i [і ims awaren 
‘ l milieu. He claims 82W% 
of the role the home and th ipe 44 lives play in 2 
fluencing learning, е culture in which a child lives P 
М pw co his awareness and his protestations, however, he is still bow’ 
y trac Ша Most of his book treats the traditional subject matte ye 
of the individual Mor im ноп, growth, types of learning: 1° ja 
“ОШ Пе devotes so much space to these areas ve 
S deal adequately with the gestalt in itid total learning tê б " 
т. riis ps P Say that Bernard is imprisoned by tradition. p 
weh. ОНЕ D Red devotes more attention than DiS Рф 


Р n 
cessors to hitherto neglected areas, He discusses, however briefly; A n. 


“i a pervasive factor in learning and teaching, He describes the г 2 
e importance of the social setting. He discusses mental 
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hygien® 


AARON MALOFF Bronx Vocational High School 


MENTAL HEALTH IN EDUCATION. By Henry Clay Lindgren. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1954, pp. 561, $4.75. 


This book is chiefly concerned with the normal child, who has few 
problems and a healthy need ‘o progress and develop in ways that are 
socially and emotionally mature. From its beginning, the work seeks to 
peut what might be termed a mental-health point of view of educa- 

ton, Ihe older, more tried approaches to education are deemed to de- 


Such an approach is sterile because it is too mechanical. There is the |: Personalize the classroom situation as well as to deny the importance of 


; ‘motions and feelings. The mental-health approach assumes that behavior 


"I$ * 
; A ү = that its causes lie deep within the emotions of the person 
. On his ability to read the emotions of children correctly the 


L Нер 
hysio- [ощ 


Муч understanding—that is the purport of this volume. 
T changing mu Chapters, ranging in content from a discussion of 
| Vh which the tea n toward children, through problems of adjustment 
| ê individual Аш a un 15 confronted, The deve opment of the child as 
| nomic determi ation, emotional maturity, behavior problems, socio- 
0065 0 ‘nants, communication, Ње child and the group and the 
0 А 

| the аф s Ich careful attention is given. In chapters dealing bn 
“she's as is the pe РРгоасћеѕ (directive, laissez-faire, guidance) are ^P 
his cacher às a person of power and authority, the relation 


: erati net à et 
B te all е ting therein, including patterns of acceptance and rejection, 


€ te : 
| dela] hea acher to the classroom group, relations with parents, and the 


> Cat; ealin : " É 
э 8 with the integrative and disintegrative influences in 


| ool Program’ inquiries helpful in appraising mental 


of teachers, A view of the educational process is кке, E 


evaluation and diag- 
al pronounce- 
health in the 


00у," the Schoo] as a th 


jm еа : erapeutic environment, and eval 
| eai апд Ppendices contain drafts of public education. 
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The wealth of source materials cited, the аон and direct | 
tation, the comprehensiveness and opel a пе t atment ащы | 
"topi i nteresti Y d 
ny topics considered, the ir , gj, it | 
ma кле = and, not insignificantly, the modern, functional ; ellen | 
org ^ writer, are some elements that combine to Provide 4 coach 


ter, a ; | 
pe dur io the literature of educational psychology, аш. 


j HILLIARD А. GARDINER 


———— 


A WARNING NOT TO TEACH 


1... comforted myself with reflecting, that London was 
the mart where abilities of every kind were sure of meeting dis. 
tinction and reward. И 

Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to deliver your 
letters of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in little 
better circumstances than I. My first scheme, you know, sir, was 
to be an usher at an academy, and I asked his advice on the affair, 
Our cousin received the proposal with a true sadonic grin. Ay, 
cried he, this is indeed a very pretty career, that has been chalked 
out for you. I have been an usher at a boarding-school myself; 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an 
under-turnkey in Newgate. I was up early and late: I was brow- 
beat by the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, worried 
by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out to meet civility 
abroad. But are you sure you are fit for a school? Let me examine 
you a little, Have you been bred an apprentice to the business s 
No.—Then you won't do for a school. Can you dress the boy's 
hair?—No.—Then you won't do for a school. Have you had the 
small-pox?—No.—Then you you won't do for a school. Can 
you lie three in a bed?—No.— Then you will never do for а 
school. Have you got a good stomach?——Yes.—Then you will by 
no means do for a school. No, sir, if you are for a genteel, 625 
profession, bind yourself seven years as an apprentice to tur? 
cutler's wheel; but avoid a school by any means. Yet come, a 

tinued he, I sce you are a lad of spirits and some learning, V 
do you think of commencing author, like me? . . . 7 
e 


OLIVER Соірѕмітн: The Vicar of Wakef 


SS 


THE LURE OF THE SEA 
Ile is the story of a sea captain who never came ho 
Р an 
Contributed by Lila Ackerm 


me empty: 
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psa Energy—lts Implications for Society 


STERLING COLE* 


To appear before an audience concerned with the education of 
0 


M of atomic energy is a privilege for which I am deeply 


etm as a historical landmark, the splitting of the atom 
poks with man's first successful effort to use fire for his own 
urposes, with the invention of the wheel, and with the develop- 
ment of the steam engine. All of these earlier inventions were far 
more than mere triumphs of man's ingenuity. They set in motion 
awhole chain of events revolutionizing man's lot in peace and 
vat, The atom will do no less. 
‚ The dimensions of the atomic revolution can be comprehended 
in a simple equation: A single pound of Uranium-235—an 
vive material useful either for manufacturing atomic bombs or 
* s р atomic power reactors—contains as much 
"AN so r million pounds of coal. This fantastic power 
бабор as uc m of the heavy elements can eventually end 
b the world. In th 0 it, or else bring untold material wealth 
plutonium р € torm of atomic weapons, Uranium-235 or 
alture, [n the Салар the urban basis of present-day world 
tne materials ¢ ae fuel for atomic power reactors, these self- 
‘tories i EE ight our cities and run the machines of our 
К loose parenie efficiency and economy. Atomic radia- 
fe, ene еы explosion of a nuclear bomb—can 
ашса] radiation m a reactor designed for medical therapy, 
is is another w can prolong and save life. 
ау PETRY has ay of Saying that, like any other force in nature, 
MC ener ж DO ethics of its own. The final meaning of 
т world civilization will depend upon man— 
меч 
аде, * Cole, Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
51s; Boarq of Edu efore the In-Service Training Course for Science 
‘cation, City of New York, on Wednesday, January 


America would in any event be a great pleasure, and to · 
| д ; such an audience on the social and international conse- 
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upon man's wisdom or his folly, upon his moral Courage or 
moral weakness. his 


THE ASSETS. If we make an accounting of how the ato 

affected the world as of 1955—a dozen years after He has 
achieved a self-sustaining chain reaction—the debits on first 
balance sheet may appear to outweigh the assets. On. the Our 
side is the fact that American leadership in the developmen ш 
manufacture of atomic weapons has contributed enormoys| and 
preventing another world war, and to keeping the future i to 
for real peace. We and our allies face ruthless adversaries ur 
outnumber us in raw manpower, and who aim at total dominati 0 
of the world. Yet American atomic supremacy—more than ч 
other single factor of the free world’s military strength—noy 
keeps the Kremlin from achieving its mad goal. For this we should 
all give thanks, remembering in the meanwhile that true and last- 
ing peace—as contrasted with today’s shifting and uneasy truce— 


must be built on firmer foundations than mere military strength, | 


On the good side also, each week that passes brings new demon- 


strations of what the atom can accomplish when bent to the ways 


of peace. In industry, atomic energy—in the form of so-called 
radioactive tracers—is finding a host of important applications— 
beginning with such mundane, but important, uses as increasing 
the efficiency of detergents, and ending with completely new tech- 
niques of product control in steel plants. 

The list of medical applications of the atom is even more іт. 
pressive. At the Brookhaven National Laboratory, encouraging 
work is now under way in treating cancer of the brain through 
atomic radiation. As a diagnostic tool, the atom has already Ріо" 
the greatest boon to medicine since the invention of the microscop 
five hundred years ago. The time is rapidly nearing, I 2m ec 
when medical applications of the atom will annually save mor 
lives than were lost in the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagase^* 

The catalog of constructive uses of the atom would of © 
be incomplete without mention of atomic power. Our nation $ 
full-scale peacetime atomic power reactor is now being const. is 
near Pittsburgh. Today, electricity secured from atomic e we 


expensive when compared with the cheap convention po" күм 


possess in most parts of our nation. But as our knowlec8® 
6 


| art 
| 09. o decades, ? me 
one of d each yeat їп 


confer ир 0 


Г nt of Asia, Africa, an 


1 scarce, 


jor portion of the new generating capacity 
. che United States should run on atomic fuels. 
galled ^, erica, We are blessed with abundant supplies of 

pere - and hydroelectric power. We may therefore find it 


i ; 
{ aep © o realize what an enormous boon atomic power can 


nate nations. Western Europe—England, in 
exhausted its best reserves of coal. The 
d South America is even more serious. 
P eoughout those continents coal and hydroelectric power are 
or even. non-existent. As a result, every major effort to 
nise the standards of life in the economically underdeveloped areas 
of the world has heretofore confronted the unyielding obstacle 
of extremely high-cost power. 

Within our lifetime, however, the peacetime atom can provide 
sway out, It can bring power to the economically underdeveloped 
mtions at a fraction of the cost of conventionally-derived elec- 
ticity. In fact, atomic power should give such nations their first 
yal hope of breaking the age-old cycle of poverty begetting 
poverty. 


n less fortu 


‘cular has Jong since 


E LIABILITIES. If our atomic balance sheet could be com- 
X сер the entry of these constructive uses of the atom, there 
ED oe for deep satisfaction, and great hope. But if we 
Moin oF ear eii we must reckon also with the ominous 
O-way inter ч nuclear arms race and the mounting danger of 
Passed since oo atomic war. More than five years have 
atomic we е Soviet Union broke our American monopoly of 
towing ня. be Today, atomic and hydrogen bombs exist in 
Next year "mbers on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Today—not 
the bombs е т year after, but today—the Soviets have both 
tack agains the planes needed to launch a devastating nuclear 
I shou " ин cities of North America. 
Plas nuclear € obvious to all that high-performance jet bombers 
Power in а tons have radically tipped the balance of md 
01 Pte г of the offensive, Our existing continental defense 
tak pe rations for repelling and thereby preventing an йиш 
tday hurl inadequate against the planes which the Soviet x 
8ainst our shores, to say nothing of the incre ; 


RENT Dam tre Tu д. 
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ility the Kremlin will achieve with the passa е f 
иаа greatly heartened by the increased em 18, ке 
continental defense in our current military planning. The, ен 

time to be made up; there is an urgent need for even greate 
ness and speed in our efforts to create a continental defense System 
commensurate with our peril. — 

Some maintain that an effective long-term continental defe 
system is beyond our grasp, since jet bombers will eventually give 
way to intercontinental ballistic missiles—against Which no effec. 
tive defense is now foreseeable. I point out, however, that if o 
adversaries can launch a devastating attack using only jet planes, 
they will not need ballistic rockets to accomplish their Nefarious 
ends. I can therefore see no logic in resisting better defenses against 
manned aircraft on the ground that these same defenses might 
prove useless against ballistic missiles. Nonetheless, we must not 
blink our eyes to the fact that the next decade will in all probability 
witness the entry of the intercontinental ballistic missile into the 
arsenals of the world. Such a missile would fly in the stratosphere 
at many times the speed of sound. Armed with a nuclear warhead, 
it would in truth represent the absolute weapon. If they alone 
possess such armaments, our enemies might accomplish—literally 
in a matter of minutes—the destruction of our urban society. 

Although the lessons of history are to the contrary, it is of 
course conceivable that long-range ballistic missiles may reduce 
the likelihood of all-out atomic war. It is conceivable that the 
existence of these weapons would make an aggressor realize that 
two-way atomic war involving strategic targets could end only in 

two Carthages, Let us remember, nonetheless, that every great 
military , Invention known to history has been accompanied by 
рыз that it would make war impossible by making war T 
orrible and too costly. This was true when gunpowder an 
саа ced the crossbow; it was true when the machine m 
5 rst introduced into the arms of the world; it was true ? 
when the first Strategic bombers confronted the nations wi 
Prospect of wars fought on a tuinously destructive scale. 
Remembering such false prophecies, it is hard to repos 
fidence in a peace which P - in weap? 
tests on some new advance 1n ad the 
© past, aggressors have always underestimat 


e com 


$ 
strength and resolution of the peaceful nations. They have alway? | 


ctory through striking first. We have no reason to 
men of the Kremlin will not similarly gamble, 
nuclear weapons plus modern delivery vehicles 


ally si ndous premium on the initiative and on surprise. 


6 e i on 
1 ch a tremene , ntinuin 
: bold put su a simple one: A continu E ability to answer a 


‘at iS A 5 " 
=n ck on its own terms, combined with the most effective 
a 


qucleat # ental defense system, must of course remain a Vital 


; en . ; 
possible eal program for security and peace. But if our aim is 
art of 147 peace, arms—standing by themselves—will not 


e and last 
Есе to achieve our goal. 


AN OPEN FUTURE. Is there some obvious formula, which 
somehow now eludes the statesmen of the world for achieving 
шше peace? I fear not. Is there some bold new course of action 
which, if only we followed it, would bring absolute military 
security to this and succeeding generations? Again I fear not. 
Peace in this atomic age, like peace in any age, will be won only 
through the slow working of a wise diplomacy which errs neither 
toward craven appeasement nor unseemly arrogance. Peace in this 
atomic age, like peace in any age, will never be secured overnight. 
Peace in this atomic age, like peace in any age, will be won only 
four statesmen can draw upon the support and collective wisdom 
ofa united people. Peace in this atomic age, like peace in any 
85 а pearl of great price—which can never be bought cheaply. 
: = thing, in this atomic age, is different. Today there exists 
tiled ne for waging peace—a material force of 
TAN pum Which can be man's valiant ally in his efforts to 
~the sam © nearer to our heart’s desire. I refer to atomic energy 
^ i oi energy which now threatens to split the world 
Decemb, "P " magnificent speech before the United Nations in 
the atom iA President Eisenhower pointed the way to making 
о Pool their но. stone to a better tomorrow. He urged the ston 
è World.wi ‘ nae In а great program to use a.omic dr 
Nas eager] ВЧ against poverty and disease. His challenge 
YP hoping СЁРЇеФ@ by the free nations—and we must never give 


Fa th i ; join in this 
Plendiq 5 that the Soviet Union may also see fit to join int 
Шу ror Prise, During the on Ан of revising the Аш 
“the 7. 1946, the United States Congress voiced its approva 


H . , Н { tion 
S Of President Eisenhower's peacetime interna 
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atomic pool plan. Following this, our Government announced ; 
willingness to contribute important quantities of atomic атан 
to such а pool, and our British and Canadian friends made xim 
offers. r 
The international pool gives the world an opportunity—and ler 
us pray it will be wise enough to seize it—to use the atom for the 
purposes God surely intended it to be used, for fighting Poverty 
wherever men now want, and for curing disease wherever men 
now suffer. 

For all those with eyes to see, the President's great plan makes 
it clear that the atomic future is open. It is not preordained that 
atomic ruin must inevitably befall the world. It is only preordained 
that man will reap as he sows—that selfishness and smallness will 
receive their just deserts, and that generosity and greatness will 
receive their just rewards. 


THE TRUTHS TO BE TAUGHT. You, as teachers, of science, 
could say with good reason that man’s problem, in the atomic 
age, is a problem of learning—of learning how to live with the 


elemental force of the atom, and of learning how to use the atom 
so that it will not destroy all he holds dear but instead make for 
a more bountiful life. If the atomic dilemma is resolved—and that 
dilemma consists of the world’s clear-cut choice between un- 
paralleled destruction and unparalleled abundance—it will be re- 
solved largely through those of your vocation. I am thinking here 
of the tremendous educational job which needs to be done in 
acquainting the peoples of the world with the true nature of atomic 
energy, so that they will neither despair of grappling with the 
problems posed by the atom nor feign indifference to the most 
important physical fact of our time. 

Yet your mission—the mission of the world's teachers—sutely 
goes deeper than this. Beyond all else, your task is surely that © 
reminding men that new scientific laws do not render obsolete ol 
moral laws. Your task, even more than explaining the new scien 
tific truths of this atomic world, is that of championing , re 
eternal moral truths by which the good society has lived 19 of 
past, and by which it must live in the future. Your task is thé 
liberating the coming generation from temporal provincialis™, м 
of relating its problems to those great questions of right an w 


10 
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A SCHOOL-TEACHER'S SUNDAYS 


I mark ten papers, 
Do the dishes, 
Mark more papers, 
Sweep the floor, 
Again mark papers 
'Gainst my wishes, 
Scold the kids, 
Then mark some more. 


Submitted by May Rose Salkin 


WHY STUDENTS DROP OUT 
(There must be a moral in this somewhere.) 


. ++ Paul Winchell began to talk about his life and times and 
? curious story it was. It seems Paul was studying commercial 
uu high school and he made his first dummy as a class project. 
е made such a hit with it that soon he was called to the pones 
ph office, not, as he feared, for a scolding but rather for en- 
tagement, 
wit school principal then did two things. He made a little 
А © ir of a rug for Jerry, and he urged the reluctant young 
Paul i out for the Major Bowes Amateur Hour program. 
about ^" Jerry won the magnificent sum of $100 by bringing 
received Breatest number of phone calls any contestant had ee 
With one e shortly after, Major Bowes offered the couple a jo 
Mag, Of his touring units—one headed, by the way, by 


The $7 | 
fath 5 a week looked mighty big to a high school kid whose 
Каз, pea tting a family. of five on $15; so after жәл 
business, School authorities, Paul and Jerry were in 


—Fay Emerson, in a 
World-Telegram and Sun column 


КШ men in all ages past and all ages yet to come. 
„fronting < there is no greater task, is the mission of vindicating 
yout task, which matters above all—that our lives have mean- 
P LA = ity and reward only when they are lived in harmony 
s = ети of our Creator. 
yi 
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Prospective Teachers of English in 1948 
and 1954: How They Compare in a Subject. 
Matter Test | 


JAY Е. GREENE* 


In New York City, applicants for license to teach English are 


required to take a written test which includes short-answer ques. 
tions in the field of English. In an attempt to see how applicants 
for license as substitute teacher of English in day high schools in 
1954 compare with earlier applicants for the same license as to 
knowledge of some aspects of English tested in the short-answer 
test, forty selected questions from the 1948 test for teaching license 
were repeated in the 1954 test. The forty questions consisted of 
ten in literature, ten in vocabulary, ten in English usage and gram- 
mar, and ten in spelling. The total test, from which the forty items 
were taken, consisted of 300 questions. The year 1948 was selected 
only because the individual answer-papers were available for our 
purpose. Approximately 265 individuals took the test in 1948, and 
approximately 215 took the test in 1954. The data used in this 
study were taken from the performance of fifty individuals chosen 
by purposive sampling as representative of each group. It should 
be recognized that the questions may not be representative of 
knowledge in each area and that, therefore, the results should be 
construed within the limits set forth. 


SAMPLING. In planning the comparative study of the 1948 and 
1954 groups, it was decided, in order to keep the amount of time 
needed for rescoring papers at a minimum, to limit the sample 
for each year to 50 examination papers. The method of random 
sampling was not used in selecting the 50 papers since some ОЁ E 
1948 papers were not available for rescoring. Instead, a metho 

of purposive sampling,** designed to provide a truly representa 


* Prepared with the assistance of Virginia Crozier, Frances Guanella, and 
Edward Kasdan. — 
++ Adkins, Dorothy C. et al. Construction and Analysis of Achiever 


Tests, Washington, D. C., U, S. Government Printing Office, 194^ ^ 
125-126; Guilford, J. Р, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 4nd 
tion, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950, p. 180. 
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TEACHERS, 1948 AND 1954 
Е 


pE up, was employed. . 
ru of the pr ыдан to represent the total of 265 


P ted in the short-answer test of the 1948* 
on of total scores on the short-answer 
was used as a guide. Fifty papers were 
of the distribution of total scores con- 
ee in еа ж distribution of Scores for the entire 
шей " ‘ame procedure was followed in selecting the sampling 
ри, pes to represent the 1954 group. 
0 


ACTOR. Consideration must be given to the 
anette individuals in the 1954 test had an advantage 
н 1948 group because the later group might have had 
с to the questions that were repeated. Since the forty ques- 
tions formed а relatively small part of the 300 questions in the 
1954 test and since these forty questions form an even smaller 
percentage of the many questions that applicants may review in 
their preparation for the examination, the writer believes this 
factor not to be significant under the circumstances. 


Literature 
Following are some of the questions in literature that were used: 


_ Of the following lines, the one which does not appear 
In Shakespeare's sonnets is 
І Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
2 Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part 
en to the sessions of sweet, silent thought 
at time of year thou may'st in me behold 


Of the following, the one who did not write on the 


his : 
x of American literature is 
3 ernon Parrington 


*rwood Anderson 


2 Van Wyck Brooks 
4 Ludwig Lewisohn 


Of th н rt 
Stories is following the one not noted as a writer of sho 


2 Katherine Mansfield 
4 Kay Boyle 


1 . 
Wilbur Daniel Steele 
°aquin Miller 
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Comparison of iare and 145% scores 
by Frequency polygons 
f 


а h 
DESEES aA 


Spelling $eres 


Literafave foc ев " 
i fecabulary Scores 


194 scores indicated by breKen line 
19 4+ seoves indicated by solid Line 


. Of the following, the one which does not have а 
supernatural element in its plot is 
1 Lorna Doone 2 Looking Backward 
3 Dear Brutus 4 Lost Horizon 


Of the following, the one which does not deal with 
the life of immigrants in the United States of America is 

1 Westward Ho! 2 My Antonia 

3 Giants in the Earth 4 From Many Lands 


1948 group in literature was 5.38, with a standard deviation 


14 


1 9. 4*5 € 
Scores 


Out of a maximum of ten, the average score obtained by th 


of 
1.84, The 1954 group had an average of 5.46 and a stan " 


be 
Scores 
Grammar and Usage Scores 


е 


| ost? 17. However, 


TEACHERS, 1948 AND 1954 


the slight difference in achievement 

"^m literature is not statistically significant. Only 

had nine or more out of ten questions cor- 

ven of the 1954 group had nine out of ten correct. 
Vocabulary 


А of words, from which the closest іп 

The als El was to be chosen, were taken from the 
ч d siad in the 1954 test: 
1 reversion to type; 2 political favorit- 
ism; 3 inclination to cruelty; 4 basic 
life force. 

1 appeasement; 2 capitulation; 3 
wearing away; 4 calming down. 

1 veniality; 2 avarice; 3 coyness; 4 
marksmanship. 

1 consanguineous; 2 bactericidal, 3 
pertinent; 4 imminent. 

1 worshipping genii; 2 living for 
pleasure; 3 turning toward darkness; 
s i 4 advocating polygamy. 
(f) intransigent 1 impotent; 2 immobile; 3 dubious; 
4 uncompromising. 

7 vexatious; 2 biting; 3 dying; 4 sul- 
en. 

1 dungeon; 2 garrulity; 3 indirection; 
4 disgrace. 

1 make foolish; 2 stun; 3 inhibit; 4 
render helpless. 

1 expurgate; 2 harden; 3 improve; 


Our { 4 deflect. 
Dig nx Maximum of ten, the average score obtained by the 
LT i її Vocabulary was 5.42 with: a standard deviation of 
Im rene Score of the 1954 group was slightly higher at 
bat rOups font deviation of 2.03. It is interesting to nore t " 
the ya und the word: stultify most difficult; the 1954 group 


© Wo ari 
1948 195 germane and intransigent much less difficult t 
BtOup, 


meaning 

1948 test an 
(a) atavism 
(b) attrition 
(с) cupidity 
(d) germane 


(е) hedonism 


(g) moribund 
(h) obloquy 
(i) stultify 
(i) bowdierize 


15 
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1948 АМР 1954 


CHERS, А Ј 
| g TEA { se now is to complete 
ee HIGH POINTS [Mar psc ad absorbing purpo р 
b, 1953) И? ingle ane 
Usage and, Grammar | Oi g planting: H 2 objective complement 
The following are some of the items that were repeated in th he P вех of B ine 4 subject of is 
usage and grammar sections: E | predicate om 


aving given each pupil an assignment, 


Usage | The teacher, re; to the visitor. 

In each of the following groups, one of the four sen. | umed her attenti i 2 indisect object 
tences contains an error in grammar, usage, diction, ог nominative absolu 4 direct object 
punctuation. Mark the corresponding number of that sen. з objective complemen 
tence on the answer sheet. | finally found him, he was but half alive. 

; - : na , 
The lecture finished, the audience began asking ques- ша жт subject and predicate 


tions. | conjunction connect! . ; 
Any man who could accomplish that task the world | z sition introducing adverbial phrase but half alive 
would regard as a hero. 3 adverb modifying half 

Our respect and admiration are mutual. 4 preposition governing pronoun he 

George did like his mother told him, despite the im- 


portunities of his playmates. Out of a maximum of ten, the average score obtained by the 


148 group in usage and grammar was 6.08 with a standard devia- 
inn of 207. The 1954 group had an average score of 5.96 and a 


Each applicant was required to give his name, age, | 


iti i i however, is 
on ah Buad! sandard deviation of 2.21. The difference in scores, › 
Andrew has been away for months; hence his bewil- wt statistically significant. Six individuals in the 1948 group had 
derment at these new laws is understandable. киз of nine or more correct out of ten in usage; by coincidence, 
Whether he be vagabond or courtier, he may enter ‘of the 1954 group had similar scores. 
through these portals. 
At the conference it transpired that the president had Spelling 
absconded with the funds six months before. a d words, from which the misspelled word in each 

0 . > . 

Henry maintains that he has already read the article 1 orifice: € chosen, were used in the spelling test: 
in its entirety. 595 2 deferment; 3 harass; 4 accommodate. 


A large number of people signed the petition. 1 ee 2 therefor; 3 incidently; 4 dissatisfy. 
m раш you going to all this trouble for w. T А : 8; 2 proceedure; 3 hypocrisy; 4 seize. 

e data which he collected are not relevant to the an efflorescence; 3 sarcophagus; 4 sacreligious. — 
matter. d Phenalia; 2 apothecaries; 3 occurrence; 4 plagr 


l itre à 
Grammar ia 1 Т Ой 2 comparitively; 3 lovable; 4 audible. 
On the basis of its use in the given sentence, indicate ОП on | — sini 2 sid 
answer sheet the number of the correct grammatical descrip? | 1 disco 5; 2 dissonent; 3 opossum; 4 indispensable. 
of each of the italicized words or expressions. |] wu m 5 2 sapient; 3 exascerbate; 4 загара. 


җе i ce. 
16 >“ maintainance; 3 abridgment; 4 reticen 17 
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Out of a maximum of ten, the average score obtained Ъ 
1948 group in spelling was 5.5 with a standard deviation 
The 1954 group did somewhat better with an average of 5.95 an 
a standard deviation of 1.85. It is interesting to note that the Word 
most troublesome to the 1948 group was sidereal ; whereas equall 
difficult words to the 1954 group were sidereal and incident an 
Three individuals in the 1954 group achieved nine or more corre’, 
whereas seven of the 1948 group had that many correct, - И 


Total Score 


The average score of the 1948 group on the total of forty ques. 
tions, reduced to a ten-point scale, was 5.575 with a standard devia- 
tion of 1.59. The average score of the 1954 group was slightly 
higher at 5.835 with a standard deviation of 1.35. 


ON EQUAL FOOTING. Judged from these data, based upon a 
limited number of questions, applicants in 1954 for substitute. 
license to teach English in high schools did slightly better than the 
1948 group on the total number of short-answer test questions. 
They also did a little better in scores on the vocabulary, spelling, 
and literature questions. Only in grammar and usage did the 1948 
group do slightly better than the 1954 group. All differences are 
so slight, however, that they are not statistically significant. 


QUOTE, UNQUOTE 


The blurb-of-the-week department—from a publicity release 
describin 


ng a new self-help manual, "How to Become a Better 
= by Paul Witty (Science Research Associates, Chicago 


"Lots of people feel that they don't care about ‘ideas.’ The fact 
that the printed word is the medium of recorded history may not 
interest them. But everyone cares about being popular and success- 
ful. And nowadays the popularity and success of the average 
көн 4 depends very greatly оп the ability to read and under 

stand. 
—William Du Bois, 
"In and Out of Books,” | 
New York Times Book Review 


У the | 
of 2.09 


Repeats Itself: 1915-1955* 


R. GLEICHENHAUS 


DWAT word Taft High School 
will 


History 


. £ HicH Points Mrs. Marie Arnold of 

р the Jane School offers a rebuttal to ^ Speedwriting in 

реп Des istic Survey” which appeared in a previous issue 
ae 


б, 1954). the article should read “I Am Not Persuaded” 
The dle Are Not Persuaded.” The writer merely repre- 
ad ol к” "us shorthand teachers." She vaguely speaks of 
ай и йо identifying them and without indicating to what 
ve they are familiar with Speedwriting. My ay in the 
шула] article were endorsed by two other experienced chairmen 
dher an examination of the questionnaires. 

The fact of the matter is that in the last three years the Board 
d Education’s in-service courses in Speedwriting have enrolled 
thers of all levels, including teachers of Pitman and Gregg 
orthand, To meet the overwhelming demands of teachers to 
lam this shortcut to shorthand, two courses had to be arranged, 
me centrally located in Manhattan, and one equally convenient 
a Brooklyn. Even this arrangement may prove inadequate. Teach- 


| “ome to the courses from Staten Island, Queens, the Bronx, and 


we бег made a special trip from Peekskill each Tuesday to 
Шеф. In the present + 


кз riter's experience in teaching the course in 
ttis an over the past three years, there has never been à 


ig itty at the conclusion of the course. As many as 


0 гер; > 
| be Writer iu for the very first in-service course offered by 


] 


Че; of ae that if one were to look through the in-serv 


i oard of Education for the past ten years, it wo : 

б, thorh, а listing of an in-service course in Pitman pa 

E Years e : \€rtainly there has not been опе in the | "a 

i gainsay р 08 Which Speedwriting was flourishing. Poe м 

tly "i the merits of either of the older systems. Both he 
(o t an have stood the test of time. Nevertheless, 


tight 
› 1955, by Edward R, Gleichenhaus. ` 
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enrollment in Speedwriting courses by New York teg . 
evidence of a ips to learn a simplified, workable s stem Bis 
taking that stands up under stress and does not tax the energy 06 
heavily. 

I ве with my critic when she places Gregg and Pitman sho 
hand on an equal plane. “The two symbol Systems,” she Says, " E 
used internationally by millions [sic] of stenographers, s Mi 
and court reporters.” I think it pertinent to recall the storm 
arose when the proponents of Gregg shorthand attempted to 
introduce their system where hitherto Isaac Pitman reigned exclu. 
sively. There is always opposition to new and progressive ideas 
When Pythagoras discovered that the sum of the squares of the 
legs of a right triangle is equal to the square of the hypotenuse 
he was so overjoyed that he offered a hecatomb, or 100 oxen, 
gratitude to the gods. Ever since, as Heine dryly remarks, eve 
ox trembles with fear whenever a new truth is discovered. I refer 
to the “Report of the Committee Appointed by the Shorthand 
Section of the New York City High School Teachers’ Association 
to Investigate the Relative Merits of the Isaac Pitman and Gregg 


1955 


ate 
Ties 
that 


Shorthand for Use in the New York City High Schools,” dated 


December 5, 1914, and the “Supplementary Report” by the same 
Committee, appointed by the late Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Edward L. Stevens, dated January 29, 1915. 


OPPOSITION TO GREGG. The December, 1914, report states: 

“The Committee visited several classes in Gregg shorthand. 
After pointing out alleged weaknesses, the Report concludes: 
“Your committee has failed to find a single feature in 
which Gregg Shorthand is superior to Pitman, but 10 15 
convinced that there are many features in which Pitman 
15 Superior to Gregg. We know of no logical reason for 
introducing the Gregg system into the high schools. We 
recommend, therefore, that the shorthand section of thé 

High School Teachers’ Association place itself on recor 

аз being Opposed to the introduction of any system of 
systems of shorthand other than Isaac Pitman into oa 
high schools of this City, inasmuch as such introduction 
would, in our opinion, be detrimental to the best interest 


of the pupils of these schools” 


T T i the so- 
pEPEAT? 77 entary Report” goes into the 
ys" vaty> 1915, я и іп greater detail. "The 
The сепа и Ур" alphabetical ( emphasis mine) sys- 
Т : jem i aem j^ worked ойї. . . . We emphasize this 


a nesses сап Е 
f other рше nd cannot be cured without making over 
qi defect is innate 4 


ТИ e plan similar to that of the et | 
se prem оп hand,” the report continues, brea s down as a 
"Gregg short m and becomes a collection of imakesbifts. . . . 
ште Of 4 ee lledu] crime £o give encouragement and sup- 
Lr ed system which is unscientific, unsystematic, and 
7 meee of makeshifts. That it is easy to teach and 
"n mt in amateur classroom work with dullards more suc- 
un 


шш than a real system would not justify it in our eyes, even 


| that it is not true. )" J Е 
рч а M Report” then specifies the poor Ru 
amined by students of Gregg shorthand in high p zc 
wt the state. Rochester high schools are mentioned whe , 
sdents were instructed and 57 took the State tests (100 words a 
шше) and 84 per cent passed. The Auburn High School had 
1 passi р Р ; High School only 
i sing percentage of 75%; in Lawrence Hig x. 
t out of five were successful although 22 students wer 
оед, Middletown High School instructed 53; yet only Bue 
н T word test; during the past five Dueh nd 
1 
2 tri ry ili © 131 students took Gregg ir ae aes T 
il Word test and of these only o P A 
salts © Center, L, L, 2 out of 13 passed the 100 word tes ү" 
lis. Schenectady ate particularly unsatisfactory—out Of 
ents who te; ; 2% passing. 
"y, . 9 Шей the 100 word test, 34 failed or 3 % P р ibe 
loco are especially impressed,” the Report ends, with a 
Ар, nEs Of th Its obtained in t 
йер) 7 the Gregg system by the results 00 pem 
jd ny High School. We find that after studying 5 ‘a wit 
ше re Үз periods per week, 40 minutes d we cus 
"n Or less, p t even try 
(rd ake a test ae ea а. atisfactor! 
"e ber reason than these ridiculously #ns ents to in- 
“eve it would be a calamity to our stu 
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ume the statement true. (Our personal experience would show | 
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troduce this system of shorthand into the hi 
York City." (emphasis mine) 


PARALLELS OF CRITICISM. This then is the sys 
now championed along with Pitman as being "used t 


Bh schools o 


System thar ; 


r E 0 Iecord an 
sound the voice can utter, and at any speed." It is à System whi 
was condemned and vilified 40 years ago, leading to the E 

hysterical conclusion that it would be a “calamity” to infe AU 
it to students in New York City. I cannot resist the tem ta 


quoting side by side the comments made by the learned ® 
40 years ago against Gregg shorthand with the argument 
today against Speedwriting. In making this comparison 
will understand, of course, that the writer has a high 
both the Pitman and Gregg systems, and he does not 
approve the comments made by the committee some 


ago. 


Criticism of Speedwriting 
Shorthand made in 1955 
in the HicH Pomnts article 


1. Some reply, some rebuttal, is 
in order, lest silence seem 
to confer acceptance or ap- 
proval by us shorthand 
teachers and imply that we 
are ready to replace our 
Present systems with Speed- 
Writing—as we are not, 


2. Because the different forms 
of the alphabetic characters 
(Speedwriting) do not join 
readily, there is a limitation 

on the breadth of vocabu- 

lary and the speed of writ. 
ing that a student can attain, 


22 


tion of 
mmittee 
S offered 
the reader 
regard for 
endorse or 


forty years 


Criticism of Gregg Shorthand 
made in 1915 by the 
Committee 


1.We have been unable to 
find among the teaching 
body, any desire for the dis- 
placement of the Isaac Pit- 
man system of shorthand in 
favor of any other system. 
The only other demand fot 
such an introduction comes 
from the Gregg Publishing 
Company and from its 1 
terested agents. 


j . en- 

2. The Gregg system is 6 

tially an alphabetical syst™ 

No scientific attempt ‘nll 
been made to produce 

mony of writing CHO" | 

speaking effort. The stude? 


jte 
has been taught to "^ 


, 1955 t 
f New 


йй 


j 


pepe 


Shorthand and Pit- 
d ctun are the two 
symbol. systems used inter- 
nationally by millions [sic] 
of stenographers, secretaries 
and court reporters. 


TS ITSELF: 1915-1955 


‘purposes. The 


phonetically in a system in 
which it is impossible to 
write at all for any practical 
dilemma 
arises in two ways: Ist, 
through the amount of writ- 
ing necessary in an alphabet- 
ical system, and, 2nd, 
through the awkward com- 
binations into which the 
writer would be betrayed. 


3. The Issac Pitman system is 


giving entire satisfaction. A 
very large majority of our 
pupils pass the Regents’ tests 
with high ratings; our grad- 
uates are in constant demand 
as stenographers; many busi- 
ness houses apply to our 
high schools year after year 
for additional stenographers. 
Your committee believes it 
would be unwise and also 
detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the schools to 1n- 
troduce a second system of 
to discard the one that has 
proved its worth. on k 
change would be regat 
merely as an experiment ke 
not as a matter of $ ad 
policy. Such a барде нр 
be particularly unfo T 
at the present time ^ wk 
much work is m ranar 
course of study, 4 school 
ing industrial an 


work, etc. 23 
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4. One of many questions in 
the debates among enthusi- 
asts for the two kinds of 
shorthand is: "Can high 
school students attain suffi- 
cient skill, via an alphabetic 
system, to succeed on the 
job as stenographers and 
secretaries?” The article 
published here last May 
presented certain data as 
evidence for answering the 
question affirmatively; the 
pupose of this rebuttal is 
to point out the inadequacy 
and іпарргоргіагепеѕѕ of 
those data. 


* Note the 
vey in whi 


sponded. 
24 


4. We who Understand 
problems Involved in 
attainment of skill in үне 
verbatim reporting Led 
that we are dealing ш 

both science and art and т 

hold it an intellectual ED 

to give encouragement гэ 

Support to a shorthand sys- 

tem which is unscientifi 

unsystematic, and merely 2 

collection of makeshifts, T; 

has been reported that the 

Gregg system has been and 

is being introduced into a 

large number of high schools 

throughout the country. The 

Committee desired to find 

out the reasons for this; so 

it communicated with 145 

of these schools asking, 

among other questions: ` 

(1) What caused the adop- 
tion of the Gregg sys- 
tem? 

(2) Were any other systems 
of shorthand officially 
investigated before the 
Gregg system was 
adopted? 

We have up to the present 

time received replies from 

64 schools.* The answers WE 

received to the first questio? 

were: 


ucity of replies as compared to the recent Speedwriting 527 
73.5% of employees answered and 92% of employers 


| The data (the Speedwriting 


tj) were obtained by 
Means of a 
the publisher of Speedwrit- 
"8 cooperated, and which 
oe to validate the claim 
: Peedwriting is wide. 
de), Се у used in 
Ustness world.” 
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Survey in which ` 


Teacher experienced in 
teaching it, easier to get 
teachers, teacher  recom- 
mended it, or, only system 
teacher knew—12; its sim- 
plicity, its popularity—12; 
Gregg system offered in 
other schools in the city—1; 
formerly taught Benn Pit- 
man and think the results 
with її better although 
Gregg is a good system for 
average high school pupils 
—1; Gregg system discard- 
ed—3; Gregg not taught— 
6; do not know, or no an- 
swer ріуеп—14. 

The answers to the second 
question were: yes—22; no 
—12; do not know—9; the 
remainder gave no answer. 


5. Our schools are supposed to 
be conducted for the bene- 
fit of the pupils and not for 
the benefit of publishers. To 
introduce the Gregg system 
of shorthand could be of 
advantage only to the Gregg 
Publishing Company. As it 
is the fashion at the p 
day to charge everyone WY 
е 04 primarily for his 
own interests, we will state 
first our conclusions ОП this 

side of the question. 

committee has decided un- 
animously that it 1 S die 
terial to the interests 0 as 
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6. А further observation that 
must be made about these 
graduates is that the ques- 
tionnaire did not reveal how 
many of the 228 who made 
some use of Speedwriting 
were stenographers or secre- 
taries and how many were 
receptionists or other office 
workers who used their 
shorthand only occasionally 
as an adjunct to the perfor- 
mance of other duties. 


N 


. The report indicates that not 

even Speedwriting propo- 
nents challenge the superi- 
ority of symbol shorthand. 
The published report ven- 
tures no intimation that 
Speedwriting is better than 
symbol shorthand. 


8.The report indicates that 
Speedwriting may not actu- 
ally be learned as readily as 
has been assumed. 


6. 


N 


со 


HIGH POINTS [March 1955) ' 


present teachers of 
hand which system js t 
in the schools. We fee} th 
the New York teachers on 
no personal or selfish in 
terest to` consider in this 
matter. 


Short. 
aught 


That it (Gregg shorthand) 
is easy to teach and can be 
used in amateur classroom 
work with dullards more 
successfully than a real Sys- 
tem would not justify it in 
our eyes, even were the state- 
ment true. 


. In conclusion, your commit- 


tee has failed to find a single 
feature in which Gregg 
shorthand is superior to Pit- 
man, but it is convinced 
that there are many features 
in which Pitman is superior 
to Gregg. We know of no 
logical reason for introduc 
ing the Gregg system into 
the high schools. 


. Your committee has exam 


ined with considerable P 
the Gregg text-book, 40^ | 
has also visited Gregg o 
hand classes. Its conclusio" 
are that the system 15 12 


s 
y еу; 


ENT 
| i, er 


olv; 


TSELF: 1915-1955 
| way equal to the Isaac Pit- 
man system and that it has 
very little educational value. 


9. Teachers would have to be 
licensed to teach each sys- 
tem. There could be no co- 
operation between classes in 


ДЕРЕАТ$ 1 


yen if she data were 

But Ө” д even if their 

ie ration were objective, 

a rt would still not be 

E icant or persuasive to 
$ 


ы school teachers. confusion and complete in- 


efficiency would þe the re- 
sult. 


10. The report indicates that 10. If for no other reason than 
Speedwriters may not actu- these ridiculously unsatis- 
ally do as well on the job factory results, we believe 
as has been generally as- it would be a calamity to 
sumed, for, if their perfor- our students to introduce 
mance were outstanding, it this system of shorthand 
would not have been neces- (Gregg) into the high 
sary to present the statistics schools of New York City. 
in the manner -indicated 
above or to limit the scope 
of the survey to a group so 
highly selective. 


The rebuttal "VL 
y article to E Bone far astray in seeking implications in the 


Че made in th У to our high school situation. The only refer- 
lens wag А at article that might apply to our local prob- 
ng М very last sentence of the Survey. “The alphabetic 
wit B deserves the serious consideration of those 
Nipose of € training of students in secretarial skills.” The 
M statisti, те Was to do nothing but what it did do—to 
Sin бип the extent and adequacy of Speedwriting steno 
a high Sch н. The Survey took the stenographers as it foun 
amine Fi graduates, college trained and college graduates 
0 “if Success or lack of it on the job. No | 
© findin Our igh school population—none was yan in 
Volvin emed contradictory, it is well to point out he 
uman beings are most often contradictoty— 


ШТУ, 


27. 


different systems. Hopeless - 
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human equation cannot be coded and indexed faultlessly like 
filing system. a 


COMMITTEE SURVEY. If there is concern with im 
and conclusions concerning the effect of alphabetic sho 
secretarial courses in high school, it may be desirable t 
an experiment conducted by the Board of Education's Bureay of 
Educational Research, under the guidance of its Director, Dr. 
Wayne Wrightstone. This investigation was begun by the Sur : 
Committee on Business Education (appointed by the late De " 
Superintendent of Schools, Frederic Ernst) which was asked by 
the Board of Education to inquire into abbreviated longhand 
systems. 

Two abbreviated longhand systems were considered by the Com- 
mittee, namely Speedwriting and Hyspeed Longhand. The inves- 
tigational design is reported to the public in Chapter XIII, “Abbre- 
viated Longhand Systems,” as part of the full report, “Business 
Education in Our High Schools—A Survey Report,” issued Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. 

This Committee visited and examined classes and courses out- 
side of New York City high school in Speedwriting as well as 
classes within the city school system. The problem was then 
turned over to the Bureau of Educational Research. I quote from 
Page 205 of the Report (Business Education Survey report) : 

“In order to have a somewhat more scientific evalua- 
tion of the alphabetic systems, the High School Division 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Educational Research 
organized six experimental classes in three schools. 

_ "A full report on the experimental research has been 
issued (July, 1953) under the title "A Pilot Study of the 

Evaluation of Selected Alphabetic and S ymbolic Systems 

of Shorthand,” prepared by George Forlano, Jr., Researe 4 

Assistant. Only Section IX, Summary Conclusions and 

Recommendations, is reproduced here.” 


Plications 
tthand on 
О examine 


I take the liberty of quoting directly from the "Conclusions" 0 
Page 211 of the Report: 


"In comparing second term steno graphic achievement 
of students enrolled in the symbolic (Pitman) system of 
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Y d students enrolled in the 
10Ё ^p that of equate 
І юп r^ - dwriting and Hyspeed) systems, the lat- 
c (SP eared to be significantly and consistently 
JP terms of fewer word errors in all the 
J dertaken. 
comparisons "m third term sbortband, tbe Speedwriting 
"At и ed to achieve consistently lower word 
en 


ies «cores as compared to their equated peers.” 
erto 


rt goes on to Page 212: 

" bow at the end of two terms of stenography, 
the alphabetic shorthand groups as com pared to equated 
Pitman groups Showed superior steno graphic perform- 
ance in terms of fewer word errors. At the third term 
level, the Speedwriting group maintained this superiority 
over the equated Pitman group. 


"In summary, in view of the comparative efficient 
functioning in shorthand on the part of the students en- 
rolled in the alphabetic shorthand systems, their some- 
what lower attrition rates, the absence of measurable 
deleterious effects of al phabetic shorthand instruction 
on spelling and handwriting, and the high level of stu- 

ent acceptance of the subject, it is concluded that S peed- 
piling and Hyspeed shorthand should be continued to 
2 taught and evaluated as to their worth as a new sub- 
Hs the high school curriculum. It may be well to note 
= E [аш that the teachers of the al phabetic pem 
irate he 705, as a group, as well trained and prepare 

e the teachers of Pitman shorthand.” 


Th Uwe 
ate laren “ommendations” of the Bureau of Educational Research 
"a Page 213, Number 3 is pertinent to this discussion: 


oth p romising results were obtained for alphabet 
and some ugent groups who, as a group, were rai 
“Pblication ": below average in mental ability. As е 
mended oy 0 this finding for future use, it is e j^ 
ош : this time that low-ability students shou E 
" т * to enroll in al phabetic shorthand rather 

'€ Shorthand, Such student guidance may !ё Е 
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to better student school adjustment and less student frus. 
tration.” 


The Business Education Survey Committee itself adds the fol- 
lowing recommendations (Page 214): | 
"It is recommended that approximately ten classes of 
‘normal’ pupils be given the alphabetic systems. These 
pupils should be selected from among those who do not 
desire careers as high speed shorthand writers, but who 
are preparing for the job of office stenographer. If it can 
be shown that these pupils can learn the alphabetic sys- 
tems and transcription in less time than they do the re gu- 
lar systems, and with a lower rate of failure, the saving 
of instructional time and money will be substantial” 
“Time and personnel should be provided for the fol- 


low up of stenographers who are presently using Speed- 
writing in business? 


PLACE OF THE SEVERAL SYSTEMS. The present writer has 
taught Pitman and Gregg and has been a chairman of а depart- 
ment where the two systems were taught. He has the highest 
regard for both. He considers them valuable, if not indispensable, 
for the top-flight stenographic positions and posts where maximum 
shorthand speed is required. But there is no reason for withholding 
from a large group of students a newer system that is easy to learn 
and is sufficient for most commercial purposes. 
The January article questions the value of the statistical survey 
described in the May, 1954, issue of HicH Points and the interpre- 
tations that might be placed upon the findings of that survey. But 
more has been read into that survey than was intended. The really 
important point is the fundamental idea expressed in the May 
article, to which the thorough and more intensive study by the 
Bureau of Educational Research lends support, namely: “The alpha- 
betic system deserves the serious consideration of those concerne 
with the training of students in secretarial skills.” That is all that 
the author pleaded for in May, 1954. He again repeats that plea. 


CHERNISS 


IRWIN R: High School for Homemaking 


prooklyn 


After many 
once aga! 


i j levision, it’s time to read 

adless night with television, 

de ow there need be much friction between the two 
n. 


©. deed, one may help and support the other. But it seems 
Е е number of educators are fortunately urging, once 
to me 


ore, a return, or at least a spur, to the teaching 
more, 


of the recently 


pumed but I think all-the-more vitally necessary skill of reading, 


in the junior and senior high schools. What are so 


me of the time- 


honored and still very effective (once we re-examine them) 
methods that have been used in teaching reading to secondary 


school students? Let us examine them. 


ORAL AND SILENT READING. A common 


practice is that 


of Miss MacGregor, a teacher of English in a junior high school 
in Rochester, New York, who wrote sentences on the blackboard, 
had the students study them, erased them and asked the students 
‘tell her the thought content of each sentence. She then read a 
er aloud, having the students follow along silently in 


e book, Н 
Colleg 


silent 


owever, Professor J. G. Cohen, form 


ast silent reader 


left t ; 
ay ot being ahead of the oral reader, 


erly of Brooklyn 


Ж maintains that it is a mistake to have the student follow 
"n J while listening to someone read aloud: this penalizes 
(if there are any of this extraordinary species 


who must neces- 


dass or to V. How often have we heard a teacher say to her 
s a 
W 


ait Or 


Student or two in it, "Now don’t jump ahead, Johnny; 


e »» . . . А . ven 
Жел test of us!” While it is sometimes desirable and е 


у to k 


Mig ео EEP the class together, this is still an unfortunate 
у, for it ry 


him f 
to 

scio 
toh: я ^ 
he audience, е pupil should read material 


nunci х 
(tage itn ation, enunciation, speed, volume, an 
“nt and most difficult). 


е can benefit by their criticism ОП 


ү а student's progress and tends to discourage 
ral reading should be taught е 
$ and А, Sharp, іп order to make ће pupil au 


that is unfamiliar 


such points 
d phrase grouping 
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INTERPRETING THE PRINTED PAGE, O'Brien mad 
experiment in silent reading. He found, among other things aah 
the most important factors are (1) speed (the Pupils should й: at 
using lips and tongue) and (2) comprehension, void 
dentally, teach comprehension in school today, 
believe, to stress it more, and teach it more eff 
is where most students fall down to a Most sad degree 


is useful to " 
€ Writer, He W 
eative reading” In 
the lines, Another 
aspect we, as teachers, should develop with pup 


ils is that of ex 
ence or background. The pupil should be mad 


himself in re-creative reading, 
gins, put down ideas, explana 
to his mind while reading. It 
tion, that skill in retention a 
speed in reading, 


Stratton divides “outside reading” into three categories: (1) 
supplementary reading, (2) 


seems too obvious perhaps to men- 
nd comprehension ought to precede 


pupils. Moreover, how oft 
history of literature rather tha 
is important as background 


stand what he is reading and why it was written, the historica 
aspect should not Ье 


allowed to o its bounds. 
Charles Swain Th sat as houn 
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р { course, to teach the pupil to read with an open 
The best way to do this is to help the reader 
in the position of a character of his choice (usually 

ые racter—the hero or heroine), thus cultivating 

lis is the on important art of empathy: he must identify him- 

ae pe character in the story. 

s 


TRUCTION TO THE PUPIL. In judging 
р" teacher must bear certain things in mind: 
plis 2 - 


|, The variability of reading rates among pupils 

2, Variety in lengths of the books | 

3, Difference in ease of comprehension 

4, Difference in value and interest of the messages of the 
various books. | 

5. Difference in types of materials of the books. 


ne TO wi 
пег, o 


pace himse 


Stella Center points out that "the lower a child is in intelligence, 
the more likely are his reading tastes to be concentrated in one 
feld” (Terman and Lima). In this experiment, described by Stella 
Center and Gladys L, Persons, the students were trained to make 
ewer fixations and thus to increase their speed, but to recognize 
more of the words they see and thus to improve their comprehen- 
"00 as well. Fresh materials are needed and should be supplied 
frequently, and we should not "fear unfamiliar vocabulary." Says 
. 55 Center, “The difficulty lies more often in ideas ratber tban 
Words.” A very interesting and important point, incidentally, 
a the teacher should consider sentence structure and clearness 
kids When selecting material to be read by the pupils. It vri 
ought ы We don’t often think of this angle, but we certainly 


ее TY А Д оп 
nechani CoS 1n the reading should be on ideas, rather than 


and (2 r Neading, according to Center, consists of (1) purpose 
die) Method о 


A sere ng Silently in class, It needn't be a written test, нав 
10: mo of pointe Oral questions will serve just as pend 
While » cause they will appear more natural and 1 ч 
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BRINGING PUPILS TO BOOKS. B. A. Hinsda 
nizes that the student brings his own peculiar ex 


1955] 


А Tecop. 
perience to 
printed page, reminds us that the old controversy of req); 


le, who 


. : . . 1 M . m vs, 
verbalism is still going on. In connection with this theory of 


books, “The ancient Jews significantly called the schoo} ‘the hous 
of the book.’” As important as the book is, Mark Pattison mae 
tains, ‘The scholar is greater than his books,” Meaning, of course 
that the scholar, beginning with the books, soon reaches out be. 
yond the scope of his books—they were merely his Starting point, 
That is why we must teach our young readers to look through 
and beyond the printed page, read between the lines, and Not 
consider the book (and the reading thereof) the end or goal, 

The English teacher's hope is expressed effectively by Reed 
Smith: “While watching the graduates receive their diplomas 
at commencement, we English teachers say to ourselves: ‘We hope 
and pray on commencement day that the boys and girls who have 
sat with us four or five hours each week for four years in the stud 
of the richest language and literature the world affords will volun- 
tarily read a few more good books before they die? ” Smith quotes 
Carlyle as saying, ‘All that the university or final highest school 
can do for us is to teach us to read.” The rest, of course, is in the 
hands of the individual student. I think we will all agree that it 
is best to instill in the student good taste, if possible. But it is 
better to get the student to read “any” book at first than to see that 
he reads none at all. We may then concern ourselves with getting 
him to read the “better books.” Of course, we should deal with 
the most difficult books in the classroom, leaving the easier, lighter 
ones for outside reading. 
Some schools use a point system of rating books. Each book 1s 
assigned a value of a certain number of points, and the depart- 
ment requires that a certain number of points be read by the en 
of the semester (usually from twenty or ten downward). v 
teacher I know gives a student extra points as part of the ae 
grade appearing on his report card, allowing one (or sometime 
two) points per book the student reads above and beyond jet 
required four. It is, of course, debatable whether the stude h 
acquires greater benefit from such apparently superficial a 
widespread and broad-scoped reading than he would derive ** : 

more careful and analytical reading of three or four books P 
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been known to read as many as forty 


D 
410 FÉ o 
"m е students have der this system with this teacher, and, 


un 
one sme e it! The aforementioned teacher requires 
more, ШУУ, ch book read. 
i 


ог and perhaps wisely so, for 

D gp the ps) ЫРА, sg s Wie frightens the 
po ct of oaks) that the teacher make no formal test 
way from ding, but require a bi-weekly or monthly 
m e F3 to wbat bas been read and bow much 
guement (10 joo” " Tests, as we all know, turn reading into 
jme was Spent an may consequently lose their enthusiasm for 
usk, = Trene between reading with a report in P» 
“ne for enjoyment or interest and then wanting to tell the 


i i a spring." 
| dass about it is like the difference between “a pump and a spring 


There are many interesting and useful ways of testing supplemen- 
шү reading. Here are а few most commonly used: 


1. Personal conferences at stated intervals between 
teacher and pupils 

2. Oral reports before the class as a part of the regular 
course in oral composition | 

3. Written questions on the content of the book, varying 
usually in number between two and ten according to 
the type of question and the kind of book 

4 н а book report blanks, to be filled out by the 
Student 


*. Written themes on each book as read. 


^» = that the “conference between teacher and pupil ji n 
j Н . 
ading., k йи and fruitful way of conducting 


D 
a PING READING TECHNIQUES. What about = 
tt mo, Side o reading? Paul Klapper tells us that the eye ons 
bak agn; 21055 each line from left to right uniformly cen 
Ta с to the next line, but moves across the line ч course, 
he wer ately rhythmic sweeps and pauses.» « - © letters 
7 bhon; "cader Pauses less often, We read not “by joming n 
PM whey sion, but rather by recognizing 
* Words.” Naturally, reading is a 


' e, а 
units as 14156 
fatiguing aa 
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for Ње child. “The average person (adult) reads an ord ‚ 1955] 


in two or three minutes” Here is an “unmistakab ау bage 
law”—"as the type decreases in size optic en unvariable 
always better to have larger type. It is perhaps significa, It is 
that we often get the meaning of a sentence before d ue too, 
formed an image of the end of it. The greater the idis. eye has 
eye) the larger the unit of thought acquired. It is hel (of the 
to have a larger sweep and fewer fixations. The techies КЫЛ 
therefore, begin teaching reading with words or larger ant pe 
with sounds, letters, or phonograms. The reading should L 
as early as possible, as early as the pupil is ready for it—y 
in his sixth year. That, of course, is the concern of the деш! a 
school teacher. Further development makes for refinem Р 
taste and ability “to detect the finer shades of an author p 
ing and feeli z or 
g and feeling.... 
There are, according to Patterson, two types i 
terial: (1) imaginative literature and (2) =! kem 
Factual subject matter is called "work-type" reading, and must 
be read for retention. As far as imaginative literature is con- 
cerned, the mechanics of reading should be taught in such a 
manner as “not to kill appreciation.” We can sustain the interest 
of the pupil by using such devices as, for example, extra volunteer 
assignments. Now, in teaching the children to read factual subject 
matter, we аге interested primarily in the thought content; in 
imaginative literature, it is the emotional effect that is uppermost 
in our minds. Work-type reading, naturally, requires the use of 
textbooks, reference books, and maps. Patterson suggests that 
upper-grade reading is a form of directed activity’; the teacher 
must direct and train the pupil in the use of these reference m 
terials. To test such reading of the students, the teacher may 25 
interpretative questions,” which will require the student to in 
about his reading, and to synthesize thoughts and groups 
thoughts. This concept of thinking independently is particular y 
important nowadays, when such ready-made media as television 
radio, and movies are constantly encouraging us, adults 2$ «^ 
as youngsters, to do less thinking for ourselves and to listen of 
others who have something to sell, be it merchandise, ideas 
candidates. 
I had an illustrative experience myself, some years 280° М 
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р 
„1 studies to а fourth term high school class—an 


1 e • 
ing 50081 incerely hope is atypical of our youth. I gave 
~ sence n test to the class, and stated that the answers to 
-boo on the test could be found on pages 127 through 
hort while one bright youngster com- 


pan I re li 
To т ra questions are worde | tly 
ext] ou to do some thinking." I think the girl's answer to 
pian ^ no further comment: "But we come to school to learn, 


at need. 
s to think!” (Italics mine) . 


Patterson re-emphasizes Stella Center's statement of useful 
ind desirable techniques or abilities in reading: 

1. Ready recognition of words 

2. Getting essential meanings 

3. Forming judgments 

4. Following directions 

5. Outlining the author's thought. 


The Committee оп Reading, of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, in its report on The Teaching of Reading, 
holds that, to aid the purpose of voluntary reading and give 
mc to the pupils for this important phase of educa- 
ба and life, the following circumstances should exist: 

à diede materials of a wide variety and range in 
cu 
i ез Opportunity throughout the school program 
= pupils to report or to use the results of their indi- 
dual reading (this encourages more reading) 

"i access to books, freedom to examine and choose, 

nd time for browsing (these conditions provide the 

м stimulation necessary for some readers) 
to i ent reference to books and recourse to books 

üstrate difficult concepts, or to prove points, of 

‘ttle controversies (these will help to develop 
abits of reading | 
PPortunities to hear good reading of a wide variety 


of 
ү ads) » materials (will open new doors for many 


w 


Land 
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Point number five can best be accomplished by the teacher's doin 
the reading before the class, and by utilization of disc and ‘tare 
recordings. Pe 
I believe it is generally agreed that a “reasonable со 
of simple English sentences” is important to profitable readin 
Also important. is a “relatively wide speaking vocabulary.” The 
pupil must be taught, incidentally, how to take notes effective] 
from reference material, how to think through what he has tead, 
how to report clearly, and how to study efficiently. This latter 
technique, it should be pointed out to the student, is of the utmost 
importance to his later work, be it in college, in business, or in 
some profession, for everywhere he will be met with the necessi 
of getting information from books, magazines, Newspapers, re- 


ports, and periodicals. 


1955] 


RETURN TO CULTURE. It is, I sincerely believe, our duty as 
teachers to effect a "return to culture" and to a development, as 
Dr. Pusey of Harvard University has stated recently, of a better 
understanding and appreciation of the "finer things in life,” in 
contrast to accepting lower standards in these areas as has been 
done in the last decade of our history. Because English is a "tool" 


subject, this task has become a primary domain of the English 
teacher. Let us go forward. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR FRENCH TEACHERS 


Teachers of French may obtain from the French Embassy 
the Bloc Pedagogique, an exhibit of textbooks and phonograph 
records designed for the teaching of French as a foreign language. 

The exhibit consists of 25 books and 9 records, Included in the 
recordings is a scene from Knock with Louis Jouvet, five fables 
of La Fontaine, a reading by Pierre Fresnay of Victor Hugo $ 
"La Mort de Balzac," and the troupe of the Comédie Francaise 
in Moliere's Misanthrope. There is no charge for the exhibit 
except transportation for a Shipping weight of approximately 
fifty pounds. Write: Ambassade de France, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


he Case Against Grammar 
The 


EWMAN . 
HAROLD son Vocational High School 
Wo ro 


ority that teachers throughout the 
: а al pies than they spend teach- 
шш spend si ct in the curriculum. Yet this emphasis has not 
газ р Its, judging from Ње student’s inadequate 
quee. i d his merciless 
duced ^ f grammatical terminology and his m 
understanding р Lir language in oral and written discourse. 
ie ч Lae are countless teachers, professors of the Eng- 
i ee curriculum experts, and others who continue to 
E ac» indispensability of learning grammar as a prac- 
ids Th further intimate that if grammar does not function 
eden agent of communication, it is simply because it is 
or functionally taught. 
pr the truth! Gong is a white elephant, and i 
charmed and exalted position in the curriculum today is tracea S 
ta vicious inbreeding of misconception, distortion, and ignoran 
We must not allow ourselves to be duped into a = 
e of such a quack medicine regardless of the name 
which it masquerades. 
"ie primary aim of this article is to explode some of the e= 
"01005 about grammar. Secondly the article challenges the prem 


=з Brammatical approach is the best approach to language 
TOlicien, 


“EATING A GRAMMATICAL DUSTBOWL. The practical, 
bblicminded, seventeenth century New Englander felt a E 
Corr Fan authoritative codification of rules of thumb Bastia g 
saf К spea ng. His convervatism led him to wish for m 1 
. лагд, even a bulwark, against the future contamina 


I5 lan à à ipid series O 
DN 8€ by native and foreign elements. es tly deem 


Recess 7 Pronouncements on grammar was cons ht without ЄХ 
found its Way 


сод П view of the fact that Latin was taug 

into th the Schools, the grammatical lore that d along Latin: 

eq lines e пайса] compendia was closely a this dus bow! 
` © had never occurred to the compilers © 39 
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of information that English was a language whose 8tammatica] 
structure bore less resemblance to Latin than it bore to Chinese. 
Latin is a highly inflected language in which changes in meaning 
are expressed through corresponding changes in form. 
e.g.—puella bona—a good girl — 

puellae bonae—of a good girl 

puellam bonam—a good girl (as object) 

puellae bonae—to a good girl 

puella bona—from a good girl 


There is an identical correlation between form and sense. In 
English the meaning of the sentence is determined by the logic of 
the interdependent thought connections. Thus, the gir] loves the 
man (puella bominem amat) is quite different in meaning from 
the man loves the girl (puellam homo amat). Yn Latin the word 


order for these sentences may remain unchanged, but the difference · 


in meaning is heralded by a formal change: puella hominem amat 
or puellam homo amat. It can easily be seen that in Latin the 
form of the word points to syntax, which in turn leads to meaning. 
Grammar is the open sesame to meaning. But in English the situa- 
tion is reversed. Grammar is understood only after meaning has 
been discovered through context clues. (Newspaper headlines are 
an excellent illustration of this fact.) 

In spite of the evident disparity berween the structures of the 
two languages, the misguided grammarian transplanted a complex 
grammatical structure upon a virtually grammarless language, 
laying the groundwork for a series of useless rules. This imaginary 
grammar grew in time just like Pinocchio's nose as the rift between 
the real and the fabricated widened. The grammarian actually 
thought he was enriching English by infusing it with the culture 
of Latin structure. What he failed to realize was that our language 

in Anglo-Saxon times was as rich as Latin in inflection. But the 
culture was primitive—the people semi-barbaric. 


HOW TO MAKE ENGLISH A DEAD LANGUAGE. Byt 
seventeenth century English had lost most of its inflection and 
was none the worse for doing so. It was serviceable and malleable 
enough for great men to write some of the world’s finest liter® 
ture. This apparently didn't impress the grammar mortician, ш 
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| ш uch a small рїї 


INST GRAMMAR 


A ‚а 
Р "m AG lish and Latin into the same coffin. | 
f rad put am for a native American to learn his own 
ШШ, no necess gender, tense, or voice, when these 


jets P^ ces to express himself. The ae wer = our 
which DF that it requires the right word in the right place to 
ynguage 1 there am going movies the to would not create 
pike Sense: or doubt if it were translated into Latin because 
tions to the root words would signal meaning. In 

^. word order serves its own grammar. Nouns, adjectives, 
an M and even verbs are for the most part structurally un- 
P ol by changes in the meaning of the words to which they 


p^ fundamental rule “А verb must agree with its subject in 
son and number" is a must in Latin grammar. But it e not 
aply in English. In the forms I love, he loves, you love, т ae 
lis singular, while we is plural. But the verb is the same for bc 
persons. I Jove and be loves are singular. Yet the verb form varies. 
The strict application of this rule to the words "everyone and 
'wrbody," which are supposed to be governed by a singular 
tet, actually becomes absurd. For the elasticity of English makes 
t reluctant to accept such “grammatically pure" but cockeyed 
Келсе; as Everybody should take off his rubbers when he enters 
“erly As soon as everyone is done, be may take out a 
uin rules of this sort which govern "agreement" are inapplica- 
tin English since linguistic evolution has liberalized the require- 
the ери agreement of subject and predicate to када to 
e ar and the psychological exigencies of the ee = 
tional и, that students who learn to apply so-ca emi 
i their wriri atical rules will be able to use appropriate g = tien 
Мед ng and Speaking reaches the point of sheer no 


оц з à 
ie onal hal ОР to consider that these rules are being 


Ч Corr ; 
[^ Pas English because the pronoun me wa 


Today the person who n 
Wns, Ne + Sounds as haigh he Pad been taking el 


By h I 
*S effaced gtammatical conformity. 


law О 


Just one of the many examples of how the inflexi- 


ay 


To allow an 


t in the construction of the sentence 
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ble rule controlling the objective and nominative “cases” to m din 
tain sway over as unpredictable and as idiomatic a language E 
English is to ignore these facts: that language precedes grammar 
that grammar is shaped by it—that grammar is changed by it 
These facts are the nemeses of grammatical rules. They in dici: 
why the tenure of the textbook generalization is bound to be 
unstable. 

In Latin, prepositions were never found at the end of sentences 
because they were either synthesized in their component verbs ог 
closely identified with them. The etymological meaning of preposi- 
tion (a word placed before) perpetuated a fallacy in its applica. 
tion to the English sentence pattern. Placing a preposition at the 
end of a sentence may actually focus attention where it is most 
needed; e.g., Spying against bis own country is the worst use a 
man can be put to. It may also be essential to the rhythmic pattern 
of the sentence; e.g., What are you looking for? The misconcep- 
tion concerning the position of the preposition was in large part 
encouraged by the classicist’s indistinct dichotomy between rhetoric 
and grammar. 

Another useless distinction procreated by the Latin-minded 
grammarian is the tabu against using the double negative. The 
double negative is used in German, French, Spanish, and Russian. 
It is a necessity in English—especially in the law courts. What 
is wrong with these sentences? That he was not guilty, was not 
the point or I could not tell why he was not invited to the party. 
Here is a triple negative which is not clumsy. You couldn't have 
told me he wasn’t coming if you Райт? been informed. 


Of course we know that splitting an infinitive in the right place 


at the right time is extremely valuable for clarity and emphasis. ^0 
the Latin classicist this was not even a moot question. 


EXPERIMENT. The author has discovered through experiment? 
tion that even the intellectually elite boys and girls in 4 me 
Progress Class had difficulty in scoring over 60% on a grammatice? 
comprehension test covering the recognition of parts of sp 
the basis of how they functioned in a particular sentence. peen 
the examination several weeks of intensive teaching h? 

devoted to the problem of determining how the parts of spe 


functioned in sentences which the students themselves had wsitt 
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ү; (A rations from other sources were also used. When the 
illus 


susi - was discovered that the most widespread 

P vere i» Ma distinguish between verbs and adjectives. 

or" the second place was the difficulty in distinguishing 

T for and verbs. Such sentences as the following, with 
een apeli underlined, were typical pitfalls. 


ble ar 
фе trou The skin is scorched. 


The sun scorched my skin. 

The scorched skin was exposed to the sun. 
He hit a home run. 

John's hit enabled him to run home. 
Swimming is my favorite sport. 

Do you like to go swimming? 

He is a swimming fan. 


This simple experiment need not have been carried out, for it 
was certain in the author's mind that the results would turn out 
a they did. This author does not share the view expressed by a 
pominent authority on the language arts that the efficacy of a 
patticular method of teaching or its superiority to another method 
n ^ie upon the bedrock of controlled experimental evidence. 
"^ bir : conviction that teaching English is not a science, 
зау и which must be determined through statistics. On the 
= н эе art in which experience, instinct, language consct- 
which “The ommon sense play a major part. It is this philosophy 

е Case Against Grammar" rests upon. 


THE p 

Parts eee SPEECH CLASSIFICATION. Classifying the 
these bright » а functional basis could easily have been done 
Мед ү? 205 and girls if only their being classified de- 
this jg к. : à logical and standard codification. Unfortunately 
latin n ils Since the classification, which is based upon 
5. ES thoro ar and consequently applicable to its structure, De 
"omar, | ugly unsystematic when it is adapted to 4 highly 
е. Latin 12286 such as English. 

th adi " practically impossible for one t : 
Ve Or a noun with a verb, even if one — he 
н Meaning of the sentence, because inflection © 


istinc- 
‘cular word indicates its grammar. In contrad is 


o confuse à verb 
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tion, an intelligent student of English not being able to depend 
confidently upon such a mechanical clue as form, must depend 
upon word order and context. He is forced to make a gram. 
matical judgment based upon a functional interpretation of the 
“functional” part of speech. When a function is described in terms 
of another function, which is constantly shifting, instability, in. 
accuracy, and confusion result. The exact definition of a function 
invariably leads to a forced interpretation and to reinterpretation 
through translation. Moreover, the functional-parts-of-speech sys. 
tem often places an unreasonable burden upon one word as per- 
forming a function for an important clause. Furthermore, words 
performing the same function are called by different names. Here 
are two examples: 
The man's face became red. 


The man’s face reddened. 


“Red” serves the same purpose as the verb “reddened.” Both 
predicate what happened to the man’s face. Yet one is an adjec- 
tive; the other is a verb. It is quite obvious from these examples 
that even where the English language does contain a formal 
(inflectional) distinction as between red and reddened, that dis- 
tinction is in itself non-functional since the inflected part of 
speech adds nothing to its meaning. Here inflection means variety, 
but it amounts to nothing more than a trick to turn ап adjective 
into a verb or, as in the sentence The red came into his face, an 
adjective into a noun. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that a study of historical grammar reveals that many nouns, 5^. 
jectives, and verbs are but formalized specializations descen 
from identical bases. This information helps to explain the func 
tional overlapping of parts of speech. | 
At this point one of the students who was a guinea PIE fot 
my little experiment might say, “Well, what on earth is the sense 
of knowing whether a word is an adjective or a verb when 
may be performing the same job? Are we supposed to acquire 22 
intelligent understanding of the structure of our language › 
using such an unscientific method of pigeonholing parts © spe Sv 
Suppose we do say that this is a verb, and that is an 2 ) hat 
What does that tell us about what they actually stand for 01 ur 
change is taking place in the development of goo tht 
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mi AGAIN io be able to learn grammar more easily in 
en you ра dr I cu learn to 

‚дү? ; length and w1 of my ten toes. 
ae by! suring rd such as Latin, a classification based 

dead, - speech is sensible and almost foolproof. But in 
upon the P e language such as English where idiom over- 
iwing analyti | word patterns and their functions—where the 
logy, abstraction, and generalization wreak havoc upon 
jaws of ana rae aher the spoken language serves as a guide 
age—where metaphorical, psychological, and 
tional == habits of the people create new ways of look- 
а + the same word—where vocal inflection and word stress 
с" affect word meanings and their grammatical considera- 
ќо ће parts of speech classification becomes too vague and 
intractable to be of any real value. 

The parts of speech idea is psychologically defective because it 
tas no foundation in the mind itself. And for this reason it is 
wound pedagogically. Telling a student that a verb is a word 
which makes an assertion about a noun or saying that an adjective 
э the assertion of the action more specific or exact by modify- 

е noun is to give him the impression that a sentence is ап 
fer (a of subject (noun) + exa or assertion (verb) + modi- 
ul ko: or adverb) . This "whole is the sum of its parts" idea 
Low gs X: заа аа, but it is not an accurate description 

i the original th un fed es The unity of a ie a= 
Cnscious ‘thule’, pos which of course is antecedent to à 

"ic composite of n. ihe sentence is consequently not a vd 
merely the consci words which make the thought. But 1 
“Чу important ious analysis of the original concept. This 15 2 
OE speech in point—for it enables us to see that defining par 
e thoy ht Ty of what purpose they accomplish in developing 
is fomir 15 erroneous. — a the sale 
hi. * Sentenc izzy Hal loved Sal intensely, Hal is ow 
bre actua € while Sal is the object (of his affection) 

4 Suc Nature of thin h bi f the verb is Hal since е 
Pin; bed to Sal’ eet эе diective dizzy € 
br ey 5 personal; Фати, Although e a лаб 
he [€ tru ty and the adverb intensety be apprais in 


l” to evaluate his love. " 
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Sal was loved intensely by dizzy Hal. | 

In this sentence, which contains the same idea, Hal is ram. 
matically the object of an unromantic preposition, whereas si 
becomes the grammatical subject. Notice, by the way, the folly 
of calling "was loved" a passive construction. Sally wouldn't 
think so. 

Examples of this sort explain why students are easily confused 
when they are asked to differentiate between subjects and objects, 


HOW NOT TO LEARN A LANGUAGE. The grammatical ap- 
proach has set up a roadblock to intelligent thinking by insisting 
that we use a method of attack which is alien to linguistic and 
psychological truth, common sense, and good judgment. As long 
as grammar continues to be used in so unscientific and unreason- 
able a way, this teacher believes that it has forfeited its place 
in the curriculum. 

The mind of a young student is more inclined to respond to the 
concrete—the familiar. To him language is a tool to describe 
his own thoughts. He doesn’t care about the theory of language, 
but he does care that his ideas will not be misunderstood. Asking 


him to think in terms of nouns, verbs, and adjectives prevents him ` 


from enjoying the intimacy of the things words stand for by 
depersonalizing and formalizing them in much the same way that 
the scientist's felis leo, canis familiaris, equus caballus, and nat- 
cissus-pseudo narcissus would prevent us from forming a picture 
of the lion, dog, horse, or daffodil in the life. 

The average student's bent of mind is not analytical. When he 
speaks about baseball players, he is interested in facts. That Enos 
Slaughter was traded to the New York Yankees interests him. 
That New York Yankees is a noun, or a verb, or a turtle does not 
change the "fact" that the Cardinals have lost a good man. 

Strange as it may seem the best indication of the value of air 
ing grammar* is that without it we would not only be un? k 
to comprehend verbal symbols, but we would also be unable © 
speak sensibly. 


Before a child has started kindergarten, he has learned to speak 


. . . " be 
* This grammar, which is the natural grammar of English, is not d 
confused with theoretically systematized grammar, against whic 
article is directed. 
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; es. He has learned to do this by 
xk in 8 stica aly imitating the word order of his 
= тА sensitive to changes іп intonation, 
шы ears are жи all of which affect the grammar of the 
pe eel , and E proceeds therefore according to a 
P an. Leaning E. hological pattern without self-conscious- 
шш, rr on his patt. 
ress of undue ild has reached the sixth grade or thereabouts, he 
nthe the first time (so many teachers seem to think) 
s introduced for the h he were a foreigner about to learn a new 
p grammat, аз e e days, if he gets that far, he is made to 
раф ТЇ} PS К : ‘ourney before he reaches grammatical 
йа ee i jou h be so jolted by various 

fection. But during this journey, пе may be so j y 
ace criticism of his grammar that he may develop a meni 
of self-conscious embarrassment ог a fear grammar" complex. 
Oscar Wilde’s quip "George Moore was an excellent writer until 
he discovered grammar" is tragically applicable to the experience 
of many students at all school levels. ; 

There is obviously something radically wrong with the gram- 
matical approach in learning a language in view of the following 
observations: (1) Young European boys and girls of average 1n- 
tlligence who live in communities where three or four languages 
ute spoken have little trouble in learning to speak these languages 
йу in а relatively short time without the use of grammar. 
d p children under fourteen who make frequent use 
Mi ent and independent clauses, gerunds and gerundives, 

ed objects, subjective complements, and subjunctives in their 

tence ‘be re seldom able to distinguish with consistency the ч 
" ne verbs and adjectives. (3) Many intelligent col- 
ing sty =j fail to learn how to speak French fluently after а 
Tudents of the language for years through its grammar. = 
Years, pick the Same caliber, after remaining in Paris for и 
аР the language without the benefit of grammar. V7 
е Ка гі а child of seven whose mental equipment s. ap 
“ч c mae will, without the use of any or), pick up 

о аг), 
y "8e from esi E rares pee En bs grownups: 
Mil € great e ster than Marlowe, an 
ton, Neve writers, such as Shakespeare, { riters id, 

t Studied grammar. Quite a number of W 
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but few became masters of their language. Many were conspi 
ously bad. f E 

The explanations behind these observations are simple eno, h 
Language is after all a form of behavior learned mostly throu h 
conscious and unconscious imitation—speaking, listening, tead 

writing. The spoken language is paramount over the conventional 
` written language. It is the guide to language Structure, and it iş 
quickly mastered through practice because it is helped along by 
what has shaped it, namely word order, idiom, intonation, stress 
pitch, inflection, emotional toning, and gesture. Those who study 
a language through its grammar, functional or formal, are work. 
ing with second-hand materials—the written word and old-fash. 
ioned Latinized rules—which are at variance with the structure 
of English. Language learning is intellectualized. The mind must 
grasp its structure through the medium of half-baked abstractions. 
This sort of learning is difficult to absorb because most of it does 
not take place at the sub-conscious level of understanding. Further- 
more it is difficult because the auditory aids described above are 
lacking and therefore unable to enhance and reinforce the learning 
situation. It is no wonder that the grammatical approach has 
miserably failed to help students learn their language. This ap- 
proach does not proceed in harmony with the student’s mental and 
linguistic development. 


WHY STUDY GRAMMAR? Why should our students study 
grammar? Certainly not to learn their own language. For they 
must have a practical mastery of it before they can even under- 
stand textbook grammar. Should they learn it in order to be able 
to write more intelligently? Absolutely not. Grammar 15 not 
equivalent to logic. Its rules are in the main fortuitous. Without 
a good mind to form a clear sentence all the grammar in the world 
is useless. Should it be used by our students as a guide for correct 
speech? Of course not! Because the material for this is to be foun 
only by studying contemporary speech. Will our students become 
imbued with the truth about the structure of their own Jangu48° 
Not as long as our grammar books are the spurious offspring ° 
Latin-derived rules. Does the study of grammar inspire ОШ ^ 
and girls with confidence in their use of language? How сан 
when the material itself cannot be accurately defined? Or w 


48 


| ying it, you do 


C in the form of red notations on their 
ff oken plage em students who know how to speak their 
i poston pe Il are made to feel like the centipede who, when 
wm fiiy Y entist how it walked, became so immersed in 
e by the e» problem that it actually fell into the ditch. 

yr іи who believe that if the student is to be helped 

There are ш a ul style, he must be shown how to think in 

p acquire 2 ads of grammatical terminology: relative pro- 
of vob conjunction, subjunctive, complement, transi- 

А к phrase, etc. Such а method may be all right 
tive ы tensely reflective user of the language. But to most people 
for Е fusing. When you write a sentence with which you are 
ee and cast about in your mind for a more apt way of 
not (even if you know grammatical terminology) 
rll yourself that you must use an adverb to modify а verb or a 
lative pronoun as the subject of a clause, but you simply feel 
фе difference subconsciously or perhaps even in the light of con- 


sious reasoning; then in accordance with your instinct and judg-. 


nent, which even the intelligent use of grammatical terms must 
depend upon, you choose the right words and put them into their 

proper place.* | 
Those who advocate teaching grammar as а tool for unraveling 
it complexities of a winding sentence structure seem to forget 
Р tin English before опе can call a particular word the mle 

ES or the object of a preposition, one must understan 
umm, of the line. In Latin this would not be essential since 
E and sense are conterminous. Е 

“рег i many today who argue that grammar is p ape to 
The Б abstruse sentence patterns of some of the mo e 
Ted act that most of these poets have deliberately sie E 
Ventiong mselves from the necessity of thinking in terms o "i 

be уы тайса! constructions because they believe them 
t make а Bically and metaphysically inaccurate, does not = 
ltis n messin upon the minds of the grammar mn Ж 
e learn ated by almost all writers of grammar d dy. 
FG. аг, we will be able to use punctuation и А 
m meets admit quite frankly that many x i in ey 

Wey T, res Pond to a grammatical explanation of t 

Pond to the “feel-thought” approach. " 
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Thus in the sentence I did not come, for Sally was sich "£ „1 
classified as a coordinating conjunction with the note: "I. is 
clauses ‘for’ joins are independent, then ‘for’ coordinates” ^ e 
how is one to know whether the clauses are independent ath к: 
“for” coordinates? Such topsy-turvy thinking is to be expect ч 
when the grammatical approach is used. ed 

Wouldn't it have been simpler to say that when “for” mean 
because, a comma is placed before it to prevent its being misread? 

Punctuation can be justified by rules. But if everything that 
one writes must be punctuated to the letter of the law, then stig 
and irritable prose is the result. 

Punctuation is not mechanical (except in a few important сазе 
where apostrophes, capital letters, and quotation marks are te. 
quired). But grammar makes it so through a process of circular 
reasoning. For example: “The restrictive adjective clause names 
some essential point or characteristic; it has no commas. The 
non-restrictive adjective clause throws in an added fact for an 
extra touch; it is set off by commas.” 

Punctuation is organically dependent upon the thought which 
employs it and is consequently just as much an aid to clarity as it 
is a check upon badly or illogically constructed sentences. Thus 
no rules governing the punctuation of restrictive and non-restrictive 
clauses need concern us when the fear of being misunderstood 
leads us to write The girls, who were unmarried, enjoyed the 


Bermuda cruise instead of The girls who were unmarried enjoyed 
the Bermuda cruise. 


LET THE AX FALL. The value of grammar has been blown 
up out of all proportion to its real effectiveness. In part, this 
distortion is snowballed by the "bread and butter" boys whose 
income from writing school grammars helps pay for next week's 
grocery bills. In part, it is the result of an educational impasse 
created by the impractical, uninformed, or dogmatic curri? 
planner. Whatever the reason, our boys and girls are entit 


a practical, realistic learning program. They should not be short 
changed. 


s J 
Grammar is not the goose that laid the golden €g£ ie Р : 


produced many a “clinker.” Let's recognize that fact an 
accordingly. 
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; f social studies, 
ods in the field ot sc di 
der of educational perti eternal truths vital A en 
ИШЕ to get 21095 C ie cult ro communicate throug 
e e ever, it is also the most 


i der- 

ccessfully provide an un 
ra ae create a lasting and all-con- 
+ and an unswerving loyalty, to the а 
еу it must be understood, furtherea— 


ind most € E: poer 
ге dare no s Е 
ена The school has 2 most viral role а. н mh 
nd darifying social vision. инн, so importan 
ial aim, that it can no longer 
| E edad nate book, or the class меана 
tach out of ће school into the community and into 


HENG DEMOCRACY AT WORK. Recently the bir жч 
ted story of the New Rochelle high school principal, one d an 
Wes from the South "to see democracy work, provide | 
tunple of sound teaching ime in this more difficult area. 
Villis Thomson, the high school principal, is apparently a man 
a fim and forthright conviction thar democracy can best be 
“ght by living demonstration. То his young Southern guests he 
h Poted in the press as saying: “Tell us what you like or dis- 
xm I want you to observe what you see and mum y 
| um minds. W betber jou agree or disagree with us, ae is 
«ар ow other people live. . . . In this school а stuaen 
Med for what he does and what be is in school.” "We 
to the press and telemision cameras, he said simply: 


Медо; р 


sin 
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How the visit came about was reported to the Herald rf 

Forum, and here we have a magnificent example of 

mocracy, making use of the soundest principles and te 

We are told that it all started from a discussion, 
relations class. It was a lesson on inter-racial amity. ] 
story with its fullest values in the words of th 
ment president—one Douglass: 

"In the last few weeks we had all been | 
students demonstrating against going to schoo, 
began. (Then the suggestion was made that | 
write a letter to one of the schools having t 
Douglass observed: “Well, isn’t it pretty har 
letter the things we would like to show the 
better if a few students from these schools coz 
New Rochelle and see for themselves?” (Thet 
it might.) | 

Douglass continued: “Then the whole class s 
it. Everybody approved and added ideas. The ne 
it was presented to the whole school assembly, 
ovation from our student body when they were aske 
the idea. We sent two letters of invitation, one from me and one 
from the principal. We knew we had to get going right away. My 
letter said that exchange of ideas had always helped us, and we 
would like to feel that we might also help others by sharing our 
daily school experience with them. I said we knew we would gain 
from a visit of some of their students, and we hoped they would 
get something from a visit with us... .” 

"I haven't gotten very much sleep since then. We have been m 
the principal's office so much that they ought to put our name 
plates on а couple of the chairs. Two of us typed the notes 10 
sixty homeroom teachers, asking them to collect money for эме 
expenses. Several clubs and organizations volunteered to contribute, 
The only thing that worries us is whether the publicity we nev 

expected will detract from the simplicity of our idea... ^ 


LEARNING BY DOING. Here you have teaching етос 
at the grass roots. Quite independent of, and apart from, 


"P А ‘ 7 ў ation, 
original issue of desegregation is the lesson afforded in cooper salues. 


citizenship, responsibility, social insight, and countless other V 
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N IN pEMOCRACY 


ther 


LE Á 


GEMS FROM AN | 

. He invented а microbescope. 

. Koch showed great determinatio: 
а microbe, And he did. "№ 

- That way he had many failures and misshopes. 

‚ He began experiments on crystals and giving birth to 
children. 

‚ He found out that one microbe caused human coelar. 

. She heard hoofbeats in the distance, but they were not 
those of her lover. 


— 


maw P3 


nw 


THE INFINITE POSSIBILITIES OF MOTIVATION 


ed M years ago in a nationally read magazine there ap- 
i ы: ustration of dramatic teaching. The class was one А 
stories, MPosition and the lesson was on the writing of sho 
When sudd, "аСпег (a woman) was standing in front of the am 
e “nly into the classroom burst a man who rushed up 
and T and kissed her. After the kiss, the man left the bye 
the story. 15 er turned to the class saying, “There is the end 0 
? 19% you write the first part.” 


—James Т. Blanford, in “Humanizing the 
Teacher," published in The Balance 


“ы. diis 


w} 


as that the effect on the young Southern visitors 
ane there was no uncertainty about thc demo- 
alues inherent in this experience for the original 
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are marked * in the list which 


ave liked best og bale anced, although reward- 


qu 
pot studens h have found ve 


Films of Special Interest gods ihose they 
(Exceptional motion pictures reviewed for teachers by the E EL акей T 
chairman of the School and Theatre Committee, N.Y.C, д Ж 4 Biography | di 
tion of Teachers of English. For further particulars consul Youd |, pistor) 4n Friese-Greene: close-up of an inventor. 


S.T.C. representative.) 


pistes, ten years in the studios. — 
Arliss, Mi ge ed ) г" years of British film, 1925- 
А d. 


BOOKS ON THE MOTION PICTURE Balcon, 

There is a cartoon reprinted in Motion Pictures, Samuel Beck e ajd Brasillach. The history of motion pictures. 
off's text in the Oxford Communication-Arts series, which nec Bardecne 
fails to amuse Lincoln’s movie students. It shows a pair of teen. Iris 
agers at the movies. The girl is leaning far out into the ai 1 Вашу d Я 
read a book which she has placed on the floor under the má Barrymore, Lionel. > a erik the making of a ‘screen 
and the boy is explaining to the astonished usher, "She says the as Fa : 
book is better than the movie." 

This month the books are much better than the movies, In Crichton, Kyle. The Marx brothers. | 
any month the youngsters of English 571M (for Movies) and 671F Fowler, Gene. Father Goose, the story of Mack Sennett. 

(for Films) prefer The Good Earth and A Tale of Two Cities and | — *Griffith, Richard. The world of Robert Flaherty. 
Macbeth to the films which have been made from them—a fact Hampton, Benjamin В. A history of the movies. 
which will surprise hardly anybody—and even say they would *Huff, Theodore, Charlie Chaplin. 

rather read a first-rate book about the movies than see a couple *Jacobs, Lewis. The rise of the American film: a critical history. 
of real clinkers. Many report that Theodore Huff’s scene-by-scene lantheses. Fisa, Charles Lanch 41 
description of City Lights and Modern Times and The Great *Ma x Ваа DALLES апалап ап +- 
Dictator in his book about Chaplin made them laugh louder than *M yer, Arthur. Merely colossal. 

most film comedies they have actually seen; that Lillian Ross's р ortis, Lloyd. Not so long ago. 

day-by-day record of John Huston’s production of The Red Badge | ayne, Robert. The great god Pan. 

of Courage in her book Picture was more absorbing than many uigley, Martin Jr. Magic shadows. 

cliff-hangers they have paid to watch. saye, Terry. A million and one nights. 

So have I heard, and do in part believe it. At any rate, here 5 Rotha, Paul and Griffith, Richard. The film till now. 

a list of books read and favorably reviewed over the years by he | otha, Paul and Manvell Roger. Movie parade, 1888-1949; 
Lincoln film classes. More than fifty are now in the collection ? à pictorial survey of ж. cinema. 


character. 


the school library, which is enriched at the end of every term 00 ennett M ; 
a traditional gift from the out-going movie students. “Do 0% у ylor. т, King of comedy. Y e movies. 
think rhe day will ever come,” "e. o Per. asked wistfully, “whe? Уз des and others, A pictorial history of - : 


the school library will have so many film books that you ber Thrasher obert L, W, C. Fields: his follies and fo the movies 


send us to the Grand Army Plaza branch or the 58th Street bra? kai Frederic (ed.). Okay for sound: how 

or the Film Library at the Museum of Modern Art? V. | я 4tned to talk. 

answered, giving it some thought, "No." | Vi k к Chaplin, last of the clowns. 

54 ing. A tree is a tree. 55 
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В. Art and Criticism of the Motion Picture 1c 


tBalasz, Bela. Theory of the film. 
fBenoit-Levy, Jean. The art of the motion picture, 

Buchanan, Andrew. Going to the cinema. 

Cooke, Alistair. Garbo and the night watchmen, 
*Dale, Edgar. How to appreciate motion pictures, 
tEisenstein, Sergei. The film sense. | 
Feldman, Joseph and Harry. Dynamics of the film, 
*Gassner, John and Nichols, Dudley. Twenty best film 

Jarratt, Vernon. The Italian cinema. 

Lejeune, C. A. Chestnuts in her lap. 

*Lindgren, Ernest. The art of the film: an introduction to 
film appreciation. 

Manvell, Roger. Film. 

Manvell, Roger. A seat at the cinema. 

*Maugham, Somerset and Sheriff, R. C. Quartet: stories and 
screenplays. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Film and theatre. 

Noble, Lorraine. Four star scripts. 

TPudovkin, V. I. Film technique and film acting. 
*Rand, Helen and Lewis, Richard. Film and school: a hand- 
book in motion picture evaluation. 

Robson, E. W. and M. M. The film answers back. 
TSchmidt, Schmalenbach and Bachlin. The film: its economic, 

social and artistic problems. 

Seldes, Gilbert. The movies come from America. 

Van Doren, Mark. The private reader. Р 
*Wollenberg, Н. Н. Anatomy of the film: an illustrated guide 

to film appreciation. 


Plays, 


C. Techniques of Film Production 


Albertson, Lillian. Motion 


, picture acting. 
ACL movie book; a 


guide to making better movies. 


*Pendick, Jeanne. Making the movies. 
Brodbeck, E. E. Handbook of 
Brunel, Adrian. Film script. 
Buchanan, Andrew. Film making from script to scree”: , 5 

*Child, Eleanor and Finch, Hardy, Producing school ш 


А а s igues. 
basic motion picture techniq 


Cocteau, J signing for moving pictures. ` 


D. The art of Walt Disney. 

' feild, Rob É Hollywood, U.S.A., from script to screen. 
«field, Alice nd Miller, Maud. The boys’ and girls’ film book. 
«Field, PT à L. and others. Make your own movies. 

Gale, Ray. How they make a motion picture. 

pe ки С. Talking pictures: how they are made, 
#Kies xc to appreciate them. | 

Naumberg, Nancy (ed.). We make the movies. 

Pryor, W. C. and H. S. Let's go to the movies. 

«агу, Dore. Case history of a movie. | 

{Spottiswoode, Raymond. Film and its technique. 

*Strasser, Alex. Amateur movies and how to make them. 

Vale, Eugene. The technique of screenplay writing. 


2 


Motion Pictures and Society 


Charters, W. W. Motion pictures and youth: a summary. 
Emst, Morris L. The first freedom. 
Forman, Henry J. Our movie-made children. 
Harley, John E. World-wide influences of the cinema. 
Inglis, Ruth A. Freedom of the movies. 
TMayer, J. P, Sociology of film. 
Moley, Raymond. The Hays office. 
Ша Peter. The Negro in films. 
сетте Hortense. The dream factory. , 
Ы de = Hollywood: the movie colony, the movie makers. 
ae ilbert. The great audience. 
U P, Margaret Farrand, America at the movies. —— 
O. The film industry in six European countries. 


Ry 
TH M, GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Education in the News 


Each of us limitless—each of us with 
his or her right upon the earth, 
—WALT WHITMAN, 

“Salut au Monde” 


One of the regrettable aspects of contemporary tests and meas. 
urements is our ability to measure only positive outcomes. We 
cannot measure—yet—the unknowable, man's potential of achieve. 
ment. We can only surmise, feel uneasy in an intuitive sense, but 
we cannot measure educational loss, because loss is non-objective: 
it is nothingness, and thus cannot be measured except against ^ 


existing yardstick. Measurement is hopeless against what might 


have been if, ог what could have been Д... 

Authority and government have always accepted, with a sigh 
perhaps, the almost necessary "balance of nature" in which a 
certain portion of the population is doomed to poverty, disease, 
pestilence, amorality, unemployment, and vices of all kinds. To 
preserve the sanctity of law and order we provide houses of in- 
carceration and agencies of charity to ameliorate a condition in 
which this deviational spillover is "controlled." 

The principle of preventing further mayhem, et al., is satisfied 
by removing from society those who have committed, or are likely 
to commit, acts against society. For the poor and the destitute, 
one form or another of the dole has been instituted. 

Needless to say, these "services" have not been quite enough 
even in "normal" times, With violence and mental illness on the 
rise, and with millions of dollars more being spent, we have come 
to a point where even the anti-social "balance of nature" i$ being 
undermined. 

Sociologists have been declaring for years that if we 5 
real prevention a tithe of what we now spend on jails, w 
look forward to salvaging incalculable human resources; 
ultimate benefit of individuals and society. re- 

We are agreed, in theory, that if we had smaller classes, P pe- 
ventive personnel, more and better-trained teachers, and if © al 
gan early enough, we could reap a harvest in human resources | 
would опе day empty our jails and mental hospitals, ап g 
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ent ОП 
J could 


to 


THE NEWS. 
. human treasure that would redound to the bene- 
Р Апа it would cost less! | 
ft ofall manson to try this as an experiment for ten or twenty 
e need P] be costly at the outset because the.new program 
du^ ld. As in all cases of defense the money сап 


cass. he 0 : 
ai em : Log am of national defense and the money can 


foun 
found. tag 
and qi rm most obvious places to start is in the schools. From 


er arten upward we need the best teachers we can get; 
: i idm of personality and intelligence; we need teachers 
: - trained and devoted; we need teachers who can support 
ii ducate their own children while serving others. We need 
ders who are economically secure so that they can give their 
test energies to children. Is this now the case? It is not. Can we 
mesure the educational loss to the nation as a consequence of 
shool service which is less than satisfactory? We cannot with our 
present instruments, but we know that untapped reservoirs exist; 
we know also that crowding already overcrowded jails, youth 
houses, and mental institutions is demoralizing. 

Following is an essay by Lester W. Ristow, from the March, 
жш, D РЫ Delta Kappan. Yt is entitled "Fable of the 
ны a Maybe we need an Aesop, or at least a McGuffey, 
ттен i : tapier, to pierce the thick hide of conscience. 
ingle į ~ will Le oy the Law of Drill long enough, this utterly 

€ taught and learned effectively. 


v apt a time the people of a town decided that it 
lives if th greatly to the beauty and pleasure of their 
their Ж, € Were a great many meadow larks living in 
Joune and . aides tbe cheerful songs to deligbt both 
9) wings n d there would be the happy, busy fluttering 
M "hes the flashing of brilliant yellow breasts—a 
е native? of beauty to enchant the visitor and gratify 
4 - 

tillage. $ thus decided upon a means of adorning their 
lake the * People elected a Board of Beautification 10 
me a орен measures to induce the meadow larks to 
"E and ар rovide adequate facilities for them. After 
“84¢ious deliberation the Board of Веи!" 
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tion submitted a plan to the people. They would set ц 
hundreds of neat, attractive little bird houses for the 
meadow larks and they would provide nutritious bread 
crumbs for them to eat. 

By means of a tax-rate increase and a bond issue suffi- 
cient funds were raised to pay for the construction of the 
attractive little bird houses with enough left over to pro. 
vide a meager ration of crumbs. When all this was done, 
the people waited in happy anticipation for the coming 
of the meadow larks, but very few meadow larks came 
and those who did come stayed only a brief time. 

For a while the meadow larks found it interesting to 
flutter about prettily and to sing gaily for these towns- 


people who were so appreciative. The meadow larks felt ` 


proud and important when the people praised their per- 
formances in glowing terms, and the attractive little bird 
houses did offer security—but who could live on crumbs? 


After a time the people began to look at the attractive 
little bird houses in wondering disappointment and to 
question each other about why there were no meadow 
larks therein. The Board of Beautification deliberated 
again and presented the people with an answer—there 
was a serious shortage of meadow larks! The people be- 
came so concerned that nearly every club, lodge, associa- 
tion, and organization of whatever kind appointed a com- 
mittee to work upon the problem of the meadow lark 
shortage. The committees all agreed that the solution to 
the problem was to produce more meadow larks. Com- 
mittees were appointed to gather all the meadow lark 
eggs they could find and to hatch them by the most rapid 
and scientific means. However, the ungrateful meadow 
larks would not stay in the attractive little bird houses. 
They preferred to go out into the fields and eat fat 
worms. 

Perceiving this, the people voted higher taxes which 
made possible a small increase in the quantity of crum bh 
but the meadow larks still would not stay in tbe attract? 

little bird houses. Finally, the meadow lark shortage 0 


JacoB А. ORNSTEIN 


IN THE NEWS. 
that it was necessary for the Board of 
o permit Sparrows, and swallows, and 
bstitute for the meadow larks 


acut e 


(ame >e inn F 
cation 


even ne basis. 
on an ше А that these substitutes could not sing 
Bryn sts were not yellow—in short, they were 
е larks. But at least the attractive little bird 
not и еге occupied, and in the meantime the people 
-— hard on the problem of the meadow lark short- 
worke as tried to produce more and more 


w 
e, Every means 
aie iir in order to overcome tbe sbortage, but no 


matter bow many meadow larks were produced, few of 
them ever remained to live in the attractive little bird 


houses—it was so easy to find plenty of fat worms out in 
the fields. And so the meadow lark shortage continued. 


and the 


————— 
WHO? US? 


| Note from a happier day 
This is summer, unmistakably, One can always tell when one 
ses school teachers hanging about the streets idly, looking like 
cannibals during a shortage of missionaries—Samuel Marchbanks 


Contributed by A. N. Slotkin 


—————— 


ы to E never listened to a Latin lesson in their lives look 
that the b memory of their Latin teachers as the one great ши 
no ot à nave known, In the days when he taught them they ha 
Upon ч idea than to put mud in his ink or to place a bent = 
in the w, ce Yet they say now that he was the greatest scholat 
have fing d, and that if they'd only listened to him they we x 
taught. mee out of his lessons than from any man on = 
Solation t © wasn't and they wouldn't—but it is some sma p 
1 is tog I those who have been schoolmasters to know that 4 
ate this reward at least is coming to them. 


—Stephen Leacock, College Days 
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Chalk Dust 


In some of our in-service courses in Supervision and in mein 
odology, commendable classroom techniques are reporte d, иб 
as this one by Mrs. O'Connor. If you have опе worth sharin 
describe it briefly (150-250 words), and mail it to Irving Roses. 
blum, Junior High School 162, Brooklyn 37. 


HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 


A _ cartoon-of-the-month selection 
by J. I. Biegeleisen, Art Department, 
EVALUATION THROUGH A CLASSROOM FASHION SHOW School of Industrial Art 

An evaluation procedure effective in a seventh or eighth year | 
home economics clothing lesson is the classroom fashion show. 
When the pupils have completed the construction of their first 
projects, a period is devoted to modeling and judging the garments, 

For this lesson each pupil prepares a brief talk to make to the 
class while modeling her garment. This discussion includes the 
following points: 


1. My general evaluation of this garment. Do I like it? Will 
I wear it? 

2. How does my family like it? 

3. How do my friends like it? 

4. How does its cost compare to that of a similar product 
bought in the store? 

5. What did I find most difficult in the making of it? 

6. What, if anything, would I do differently next time I make 
such a garment? 


The class, as audience, is instructed to note things particularly 
attractive or well done and to consider possible improvements. 

This “fashion show” technique is one that interests parents as 
well as pupils. It provides a satisfying culmination of the #0! 
and a motivation for future projects in clothing construction. 


"That зо? lm a teacher, too. What do you do [ог a living?" 


СЕОКСІМЕ C. O'CONNOR Bureau of Home Economic 


Courtesy; the artist and Look magazine 
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High Points 


PAPERBACKS ENRICH TEACHING 


Publishers of paperbacks have been issuing resource material 
which make possible a curricular flexibility and a variety of ¢ d s 
niques hitherto undreamed of. This is true particularly in Ep lish 
and social studies although science and other subject areas m 
benefit to an almost equal degree. nae 

It is no longer necessary for an English teacher to restrict th 
titles to be taught to those available in sets in the department 

(Even these are limited because of incomplete sets or because : 
title has been spoken for by other teachers of the grade.) Toda 

all an English teacher need do is scan the lists of paperback pub- 
lishers to find a veritable gold mine of available material.* For 
example, Shakespeare's Tragedies, Comedies, and Histories, Treas. 
ure Island, The Scarlet Letter, Mutiny on the Bounty, All the 
King’s Men, Hiroshima, Fifty Great Short Stories, The Return of 
the Native, Anna and the King of Siam, The Call of the Wild, 
The Citadel, The Pocket Book of Verse, How Green Was My 
Valley, and Twenty Grand Short Stories are among the many ex- 
cellent titles available in paperbacks. And publishers of these low- 
cost volumes are adding about 1000 new titles every year. 

For the science or mathematics teacher paperback titles include 
Brave New World, Wind, Sand and Stars, No Place to Hide, 
War of the Worlds, The Universe and Dr. Einstein and many 
others. Since the broad cultural aspects of mathematics and science 
are often treated in a cursory fashion, books such as the above may 
help quicken the imagination of pupils. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE. Following are the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of the major paperback publishers: 


AVON BOOKS 575 Madison Ave. Раға 3-5500 
N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

BANTAM BOOKS 25 West 45th St. — JUdson 6-0300 
N. Y. 30, N. Y. 


: А А ding 
* Since some titles may not be on lists approved by the various St", 
committees of the Board of ареной it is advisable to check befo 
using. 
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501 Madison Ave. — MUrray Hill 8-3470 
NE МЕР N. Y. 22, N. Y. É 
y o С. 
ВАКТ RE, INC. 
ies of SORS) 
S MENTO 630 Fifth Ave, Сийе5-6400 


an Pub- 
аин800к5, Кешу & N. Y. 20, N.Y, 
ў distributed y 


(5907 BOOKS) 
І one and 630 Fifth Ave. Circle 5-6400 
КА. PSITIONS М. Y. 20, N. Y. 
EN-AGE BOOKCLUB 33 West 42nd St. OXford 5-1720 
ТЕ ° 


(ш affiliate of Scholastic N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Magazines) 

A telephone call is all that is needed to place an order, and within 
shout 10 days a prepaid package addressed to you, containing а 
copy for each of your students will arrive at your school. All money 
clleced should be deposited with the school's treasurer who pays 
he bills as they arrive. (Most publishers give liberal discounts to 
оо.) 

When I start а unit in American history, I usually distribute 
шор my students five or six sample copies of books on the new 
mit. We discuss each title briefly. The youngsters examine them. 

еп each student signs up for one or more. I telephone the order 
“he * publishers and distribute the books as soon as they arrive. 

n “ports are made in class by those reading the same book. 
s ED, in the unit on the Civil War, groups of five or Sx 
| Wind T report on The Red Badge of Courage, Gone m 
The Unknow, vie No Bugles Tonight, God's Angry Man, an 

ncoln. 


Кок; | 
| hols he НАТ APPEAL. It is often difficult to predict what 


€ yo : А z 
vih i youngsters will like. Because I have been experimenting 
ative literature in my American history classes 


АИС 1 
үү ature” ; Teaching American History Through кет 


| | 
RETA gember, 1953, HicH Poms), it may be help 


is a list 
at have met with student approval. Here 18 ? 
of t et Wi studen РР verage 
“ру in Бооз that have consistently appealed da 


lith and 12th years. 
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Title & Author 
Dawn's Early Light 
Elswyth Thane 


The Shadow and the Glory 
John Jennings 

To Have and to Hold 
Mary Johnston 


The Scarlet Letter 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Look to the Mountain 
LeGrand Cannon 


No Other White Men 
Julia Davis 


The Captain From Connecticut 
С. S. Forester 


The President's Lad y 
Irving Stone 


Sunrise to Sunset 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


The Way West 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


The Commancheros 


Paul I. Wellman 


The Golden Herd 
Curt Carroll 


The Red Badge of Courage 
Stephen Crane 


The Unknown Lincoln 
Dale Carnegie 


Tap Roots 
James Street 
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Publ. & No. 


С-43 


РЕКМА 


Not available 


in paperback 


CARDINAL 


С-65 


ВАМТАМ 
А-933 


ТЕЕМ АСЕ 
(Comet) 
C-30 
BANTAM 
40 
-Not available 
in paperback 


BANTAM 
A-1107 


CARDINAL 
C-52 
PERMA 
236 


POCKET 
837 


POCKET 
154 


POCKET 
891 

CARDINAL 
C-26 


» 1955 
Desc. ribtion 
CARDINAL Williamsburgh 


: , Va. d 
War, t Revolutionay 
Revolutionary War 


Colonial Jam . 
` ginia. J town, Vir 
Classic story of sin 
its co uences, = 
Mass. biin: Salen, 

Pioneer life, New H 
shire at the time of d e 
Revolution. 

Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. Illustrated. Easy 
reading, 

The War of 1812 in the 
Atlantic. 


Biographical novel of 

Rachel and Andrew 
Jackson. 

Industrial Revolution 
comes to U. S. Troy, 
М. Y., с. 1820. 

Pioneers on the Oregon 
Trail, 1845. 

Texas Rangers, Comanche 
Indians, and outlaws— 
c. 1845. + 

Texas during the не 
War. Origin of our @ 
industry. of 

Psychological novel ab 
the Battle of 
lorville. 

Incidents in the 
Lincoln. о. 

Civil War in Missi the 
Jones County 48 


Confederacy. 


ше of 


gjat TAGIN ——— ERE 


j " ACKS EN Not available Dictatorship comes to 
D "m. п Here in paperback America uring the де- 
; б Lewis pression of the '30s. 
-— BANTAM The War in Korea. Amer- 
j Bak the Nig 1078 ican unit cut off by 
pi I ank Chinese forces. 


CK COURSE. At Long Island City High School we 
an entire course оп these novels with the textbook as 
t. A few selected novels are read by the entire class. 
* prepared by the teacher, are used to help students 

she best results from their reading. Class discussion and activi- 

* develop от the questions and suggestions found in these 
«^ In the unit on colonial and revolutionary America we used 
he novel Dawn’s Early Light by Elswyth Thane. The unit on 
utionalism was built around C. S. Forester's The Captain From 
Connecticut. The Way West by A. В. Guthrie, Jr., furnished mate- 
ril for a study of the frontier and the westward movement. The 
priod of sectionalism and Civil War was studied through the 
novel The Golden Herd by Curt Carroll. A unit on contemporary 
international problems, focusing on Korea, was based on the novel 
Hold Back the Night by Pat Frank. 

The study guide for The Golden Herd is here printed in full 
t illustrate how we used the novels to teach both English and 
E history (and in this case related Spanish-American cul- 

h Tie study guide represents a minimum of concrete activity. 
оа о and enrichments that take place during discus- 

ed on the Study guide are the real heart of the unit. 


ERBA 
have based 
, supplemen 
sudy guides 


TUD 
Y GUIDE FOR THE GOLDEN HERD BY CURT CARROLL— 
P 

Vei] Reports: OCKET #837 


l Ma | 
О Жы, : On а large map of Texas locate the various 


: ianola ntioned in the story including the following: 


P 3 5, 
icbrich 5. New Braunfels 2, Comfort 2, Neuces Rivet ^ 
ie ide San Antonia 8, 121, Brownsville 8, Tilden 8, 43, s 

id 
4115860 | ilable 
Mc His d ОЁ the novels mentioned in this paragraph or ated in 
| 901. The guide to The Golden Herd 15 P 
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mogate 223. 


Introduction: 


1. Before reading this novel reread the sections in your textbook 


relating to the independence of Texas, the Civil War 


di ыа АО. MS 


2. Read the headnotes (italics) of each of the 10 chapters; then 


answer the following questions based on these headnotes: 

Chapter 1—How did the German princes acquire 3,878,000 acres in 
Texas? What did they intend to do with this land? (Compare with 
the London Company that settled Virginia.) Chapter 2—What effect 
did the Mexican War have on economic conditions in the disputed 
area between the Neuces and the Rio Grande Rivers? Chapter 3— 
Describe the developing cattle indusry in Texas after the Mexican 


War. What was the “long drive?” Chapter 4—Trace the route of | 


the long drive of the Oliver Loring herd in 1858. Chapter 5—Who 
was Sam Houston? Who was Robert E. Lee? What plan did Houston 
propose to Lee in 1860? Result? Chapter 6—What attitude did 
Governor Sam Houston of Texas take toward the Confederate 
States of America? Chapter 7—Was all Texas united behind p 
Confederacy? Explain. (Compare with Mississippi as described 
James Street's Tap Roots.) Chapter 8—Why iB General Shelby 
lead his Missouri cavalrymen into Mexico? (Cf. the film Juarez wit 


кап Muni.) Chapter 10—What happened to this army when i | 


reached Mexico City? Do you think Maximilian's decision affected 
the course of history? Explain. 


English Language and Literature: 


68 


1. Write a brief character sketch of one of the following: Mil 


Uncle Jasper Allerby, Bryan Boswell, Julia Allerby, Frederick 
ler, Mistania, Luther Kirkpatrick, 


6. Some the 


cH TEACHING. — — — — — —— 


— — — —HiGH POINTS [м i ди g sting director for a movie studio, whom would 
Santa Rita 17, Boerne 33, 113, 115, Fredericksburg 33, PI ! 953) n e were C? дү? the above parts? 
the Sabine 76, Tusculum 84, Bagdad 96, 112, Corpus суз, |! Їй for eac 

ils fo ' des 
2. Spanish Words and Phrases: "Translate each of the fall 5 E 2 боїу: Choose опе of the following activities and 

Spanish (or Mexican) expressions used in this novel VER Creative Ac nation to do as original and creative a piece of 
brasada p.5, 8, 22, 86, etc.; a 8, 23, 187; gracias i i ) "n. pi 
amigo 10, 20, 188; si 10; 205; chaparajos 10; buen › 205; ossible: ; f 
208; cabrito 11; hacienda 11; sefiora 11; la reata larga 125 116 188 work as P ae scene from the book (any scene) and write : stage, 
112, 25; arroyos 13, 204; fandango 14; bandito 14; mucha T 12, (0 € script for this scene; (b) make а cartoon or drawing 
buena suerte 20, 112; piale 46; yucca 67; cibolero 67; mes 16; movie, Of scene from the book; (c) design a jacket drawing 
maquero 81, 183; huaraches 100; adios 112; camino real 1793,6 ; representing a rite the jacket blurb for the book; (d) write a 
diablos 186; laguna 190; loco 198; viva Juarez 203; charro xd for the book oF k for a specific newspaper or magazine. 
205, 209; agua 202; pronto 202; ramadas 202; el Capitán x review of the boo 


4, Vocabulary: For each of the following words (a) copy from 


ihe book a sentence containing this word (pages given after 
each word); (b) use the word in a sentence of your own; 
(c) give the proper dictionary meaning, (d) mark the 
acent; (e) divide into syllables; (f) if possible, find the 
word in another book or magazine or newspaper and copy 
the sentence: | 

adapted 75, agility 26, arbitrarily 65, confiscated 165, contemplated 
81, depletion 70, elation 17, 106, 119, heritage 105, misgivings 117, 


premonition 177, reluctantly 13, 15, ruse 127, simultaneous 64, 
surly 97, zealous 23. | 


5. Comment on the following expressions: 


A sawbones looked him over” p.45, "I got 'em fa ded" 48, "squat- 
ted Indian fashion" 49, “They looked down the same gun иго d 
та 49, “Carl rolled out of the saddle" 52, "The dust envelopes 
". ‘nd then the horizon” 72, “A voice did not have to blaze ls 
di © emphatic” 158, “Jasper Allerby, thought Carl, had been Bt 


ed for a long time,” (Comment on the use of commas in the Pre 
ing sentence, ) 


Mes developed in this book include: 
a "n > - 
d ы origin of the cattle industry in Texas (b) the clash E dei 
(с) the “en Mexicans, southern slavers, and poor — develop- 
Ment of effects of the Civil War on these groups (d) the theme? 
Why? са, Miller, Which of these (if any) is the тие Have 
You ма does the author develop it? Is this а good no 

“ny better? Compare. 
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ACHING TEST———— 


TE 
А 177 | R 
HIGH POINTS (ss S o ing Ё WITH ALL MY SENSES 
Historical Factors: а" -— 
._ o " а " ' $ of sweet owe , 
Political: Explain each of the following historica] tefer [love the О round а garden walk; 
(1) "The new nation of Texas" p.1; (2) "Sam House ences. That linge", То МЕЗ 
Texans had waited at San Jacinto” 25; (3) “the Lone SE nd his o devote у daily 
(4) “Some of your people in San Antonio are taking up ; ag" 30; Is Without 2 balk. 
That ain't healthy in Texas." 33-4 (What was the Uni, Palit lie on summer grass, 
League? Why organized? What happened to it?) ; (5) “Sain т love to sky an d far-off places; 
is not in favor of secession.” 56; (6) "the rebel yel]? 93. А а gaze at SK | Да 
LaFitte” 96; (8) “What of the Monroe Doctrine,” Са p walk the forest aisles an Р 
103; (9) “... a tune called Dixie" 138; (10) Describe thane The ferny laces. 
in which Carl is captured by Union troops. 79. What are th е n f lovely dinner service, 
in Texas? Where did the Union army imprison Carl? Whe oing І dream 0t - ds that no gourmets qu estion; 
more difficult for him to gain freedom than for other y Was it And viands tha 8 
How long was he imprisoned? How did he finally gain nk Ec My lunch entirely free from nervous 
Indigestion. | 
Economics: Symphonic music is endearing 
1. What does cotton planting do to the land? 21.2, Was slay And casts for me enchanted spells; 
profitable? 164. How would cattle help the land? 151, 2, Cah My TV caters to my hearing, ; 


transactions (in gold pieces) were common. 69. Why not today? 
3. How does the war give Carl a chance to mak d 7 
Carl justify his од? gie 


Sublime peace dwells. 
My fingers yearn and ache to touch 
Stardust and poetry—and so 


Social: They stoop to making sport and such 
1. Various social Broups are represented by the Millers, the Allerbys, Of you—how low! b 
Mistania and Julian, the Negroes on the Allerby plantation. Describe But since to gloat o'er what I've got 
А mu Lo pen Гер, legal status, way of life) of яе Мау seem to be not much inspired ; 
1al groups. Which represent the true Texas? How is ea а i TM 
of these groups affected by (a) the Mexican War, (b) the Civil Mi үс you all my glorious lot 
War? 2. Describe the "101 Saloon” in San Antonio. 3. When Сай fa retired! 


returns after the war what change does he find in Enoch Barton's Lucy D, BENNETT 


store? In the Allerby plantation? ? e with 
Gumi Ehe c oe Meli йаша 


| PREPARING TO TAKE THE CLASS TEACHING TEST 
ENJOYABLE TECHNIQUE. It was possible to do a detailed | 1 Invite the ch 
Frei m pe of these novels because we were uu sons, 

ouble-petiod (core) classes in senior English-American histo’ | ^ Reques T€ in another 
Аар teaches nit, bone we ог Eng ^ р his sub "ia Permission to teach at least one lesson 10 


t j 
ject and grade, prepare a study guide to teach what his ae : ^s Several da 


i of 
airman to observe you teach several types 


per, listen (0 


need t ; j à; S bef the newspap 
Fes ege and are able to achieve, and proceed to enjoy le radio Жер ake ore the test, buy tures, and view the tele- 
tills that come from teaching via this creative technique: Vision 5, see the motion pictures, 
Б ка & The q, PlOgrams th i ise i 
Wons Citi High school The ay befo at teen-agers praise. sed and vital is more 
А ї i . 
Long Island City Ір portant hone the test, relax. Being reste at this point 


= than going over education notes, я 
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5. 


© 


о 


10. 


11. 


м 


12. 


N 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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| » 195 
Scout the neighborhood—note the local hang-outs oa 
› Оо 


picture billings, and socio-economic level, If Possible, pi 
the latest issue of the school’s newspaper and Scan Wry p 
at least. ines 


. On the way to the office designated, check bulletin b 


notices and posters for material that may be useful m Es 
vating a lesson. oti. 


. When given your assignment, ask (if it’s not indicated) 
) 


e lesson led up to this one? What will be the ney 
You'll probably prepare in the library. Note Pictures, flowe 
displays, book lists, and feature items in library that you i 
borrow for the lesson. j 
Request, immediately, that the unabridged dictionary be 
brought to you. 

Synchronize your watch with the school clock. Get bell sched- 
ule; note if a warning bell is used two minutes before the 
passing bell. 

In preparing your lesson plan, indicate (in red) in the left- 
hand margin the amount of time you can afford to spend on 
each part. Remember that you must provide about five minutes 
for summary and enrichment at the end of the lesson. 
Motivate with something that arouses the interest or curiosity 
of = class, and that relates the topic of the lesson to theit 
needs. 

Start with a simple question to get 100% response. 

Build on what they already know (apperceptive mass). 
Use illustrative material, if appropriate. 

Write out pivotal questions, Begin them with how or why. 
Provide for at least one medial summary. 

In your summary topic, echo your motivation and demonstrate 
that you have achieved the aim. г che 
Plan for an elastic enrichment that сап be stretched until t 
bell rings. de 
When you enter the classroom, write your name on the wo 
board and introduce yourself to the class. Tell them y° 
glad to be with them, zard 
Check physical conditions of room and any safety ha? 
(books in aisle). 


ША 


to 
G 
i laf, 


bec 


% ы Corridor. 


| words in poem, 


It has been sai 


ror TEACHING TEST. 
G upils clear the desks of all material not necessary 

ve the P 
Шоп, ‘Js to determine the aim with you, and write in 
et the nl "Our Aim:”, on the blackboard. (Always head 
ge letters, k, clearly.) 
all blackboard mis difficulties at the start. List difficult 
Clear up VO story, or work at hand. Elicit meanings from 
sking them to find smaller words they know in 
eme ds that puzzle them, etc. If eliciting fails, tell them 
at 


t on. 
promptly and e the perfect lesson interests the class so 


much that the pupils, rather than the teacher, ask the pertinent 


ions sketched on the lesson plan. ; 
T don first; then call on a pupil. Questions answered 
by volunteers count less that those answered by draftees. 


Therefore, distribute questions. ; 
Praise—without patronizing—good answers and questions. 


. Meet foolish or irrelevant question with a smiling request that 


the pupil concerned remain after the bell for his answer. - 
Forget the judge or judges in the back of the room. Enter into 
the lesson so heartily that your enthusiasm will awaken stu- 
dent response. Sell them! 


| Stimulate intercriticism (crossfire) by frequently asking: “In 


what respects does your opinion differ from that expressed, 
name) р” 


- Ask one question at a time. Give them time to think. Don't 


ы signals to get the pupils out of their seats and to face 
€ class, 
Сер toward the rear of the room (away from windows) = 
тш automatically face the class even when they rect 
Ж | 
ч + чш, Use a sociodrama or some other dramatic means 
аба the entire group. 
i ш Supervise the dismissal an 


" isse d,” and go 
TEM ee conduct 


uidance. 


NN during, and after the test, pray for n High Sch - 
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THE SCHIZOPHRENIC ROOM ] 


The teacher is a quiet soul and bears his grief with cheer 
He takes a thousand punishments and doesn’t shed a tear’ 
But what can turn the heart within and swathe him deep in 1 
Is being sent with merriment into a foreign room. 8 oom, 
The calmness of the English teacher takes a sudden drop 
As soon as he surveys the scene and finds himsel£ in shop; 
For though the text is simple, and the truth is very plane, 
It must be hammered home with words and in a tender vam 
Now, practice is a splendid thing and challenges the skill: 
It is taboo for one to do with an electric drill; 
And though to cut down ignorance is quite a worthy cause, 
It should be done with sharpened wits and not with ancient saws 
The language lady (pity her!) is sent, without her knowing, _ 
To teach the speech inside a room designed for fancy sewing; 
And when she finds her patience low, her temper slowly chipping, 
She has a very ragged time, albeit hardly ripping. 
Her accent is on youth and truth—alas, the children speak 
In accents that, in honesty, grow daily very weak; 
She a a passion; they, the verbs—and mercy how they rend 
em! 
And though it is a sewing room, there is no way to mend them. 
Who teaches math is filled with wrath, his countenance is blue; 
He walks about in circles and he’s in a perfect stew; : 
If he, by chance—or by design—should get a wretched rooking, 
And find himself inside a room that's simply labeled “Cooking. 
He knows his prose, and piping hot he teaches as he can, 
But pupils are cold pudding at the bottom of the pan. 
His happiness is at an ebb, his spirit in a drizzle; 
But when he looks about himself, his words begin to sizzle! 
This tale of woe is sad and slow but it could go apace: 
The social studies teacher who descended to disgrace; 
For how explain the art room and the classes that he got^— 
O with the paint the pedagog has also gone to pot! __, ing 
And can you shame with horrid name the teacher who !5 вир 
Whose subject is biology, but іп a room for typing?— 
Or blame a hapless person for consuming all the rugs, 
Whose study hall is bio lab and everything is bugs? 
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Y WITH AF . ; 

and West is East, and teachers daily faint u? 
и West п find themselves where teachers should be ain’t; 
0 ey ofte e sunshine but their heads are chilly tombs, 


gust =, ts af : ; 
x mor iet artribute it to schizophrenic rooms! 


prom start 1O 


то ITALY WITH A FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP 

‘cht Scholarship is an award whereby teachers of 
Ди а coming in all patts of the United States are 
кш to the host country of their adopted language in order to. 
sudy that country at first hand. 2 

In fact the objectives are to promote better understanding of 
the United States abroad, and to increase mutual understanding 
beween the people of the United States and the people of other 
cunis, The chosen teachers carry back with them to their 
pupils a richer and fuller knowledge of the country whose language 
and customs it is their responsibility to teach. 

In my experience this program results in an awareness of, and 
ind а deeper sympathy for, the problems of that country and its 
people, as well as in a greater understanding of our zelationship 
ү that country in terms of mutual problems. | 
val p ne I feel sure that this program will bear fruit, a I 
ени able to teach things Italian in such а way as to make the 

тоге enjoyable and richer for my pupils. 


te ULE. My time in Italy was largely devoted to pede 
nducted чы! of Siena, The mornings were spent in formal clas r 
qual cali y leading professors, litterateurs, artists, and ane 
dividuals а; the afternoons, in informal discussions e t 
sions of E and others; the evenings, in continued informa 
а 0 Italian problems. — 
‘ves wit S were spent in sightseeing, largely to acquaint < 
“е haq Bion = country and to see for ourselves the 
7: ТЕС 
oral №; nd of five intensive weeks we underwent an individua 
“Snducted by two professors. The tests being ОҮ 


scus- 
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ы " » 195 
were granted a large sum of money with which to to 1 


style. While all this was going on, we were feted by the aru: in 
Commission for Cultural Exchange with Italy, the Am e пса 


sulate, the American Academy at Rome, and also by their П Сол. | 


I H 
counterparts. talian 


PRESENT STATUS OF ITALY. While Italy is а small c 
compared to the size of the United States, it is large in чш. 
its desire to rebuild and recapture its former Standing in the vid M 
society of nations. tld 
Geographically, Italy is as large in area as the land roy hl 
stretching from Maine to North Carolina, It largely has plains i 
the North, which are devoted to agriculture and industry, while 
the Central and Southern portions are mostly mountainous 
abounding in vineyards, olive groves, tobacco fields and mulberry 
trees. 

In trying to improve, Italy has introduced all sorts of modern 
methods of agriculture and equipment. Potential sources of 
hydro-electric power are being surveyed, and old industries for 
which Italy has been long famous are being revived. Modem 
Italian shipping, for example, competes with the best. Italian 
cars such as the Ferrare, Alfa Romeo, Osca, and the Lancia are 
classed among the world’s finest. 

Turin, Milan, and especially Florence are now taking their 
place along with Paris and New York as fashion centers, 2n 
Rome is becoming the Italian Hollywood, producing films noted 
for realism and quality of photography. Its stars are becoming Just 
as famous as the Americans; for example: Lollobrigida, Silvan’ 

Mangano, Anna Magnani, Aldo Fabrizi. Rossellini, De Sica, 2? 
Zavattini enjoy equal distinction with leading American director 
Radio and television in Italy are undergoing rapid grow ty 
having started only in 1953, is run by the R.A.I, а monopo? 
fostered by the Italian government, with expenses being m 
the set-owners. While it is true the programs are of high quilt 
aimed at the cultured members of the audience, it is hope P 
the base will be broadened so that more people will be able 
benefit from this form of communication. -— 
Freedom of thought is also helping Italy to recapture its sae 
standing, as this freedom has given the people greater im 
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FU 
an all branches of the liberal arts. New 
more foreign books are being translated 
: d more people are beginning to read. All this 
эк which is more conversant with its own 
cwm f their country in relation to world 


5 " 
" epe е emerging» 


td Oe a 
| gels E the problems © 
, 


|. : vious times are being translated from 
| j^ pp» a so that other nations can better 
| pe Italian en culture. Newspapers and other periodicals are 
ы е in greater numbers and are being read by more 
ilr signs of growth appear in these trends. 


ing pu 

Е 
MAN IN THE STREET. The people have not lost = we 
|| «the developmental and reconstruction programs are succ ing, 
Most of the rank and file work hard and have it hard, but they 
|| ale their part in their country's plans and hope for the best. 
The average man likes the United States, but envies its material 
| лек, In general, the people do not like Russia, but because 
wemployment is still the major liability of the Italian economy 
{ ad because Communist leaders promise immediate solutions to 
| he unemployment problem, membership in the Italian communist 
patty is quite high, 


IMPRESSION, Italy is a vast country, not in size but in depth. 


has а great ambition to succeed in a program to become a 

ы democratic nation. | 

| oe take more than this brief resume of my two monis 
üt the Italy to answer all the questions that come to Де 

Б рше thee S present status. Moreover, no writer ie op 

| felt when he at indefinable something which men have ү A: 

Dade one I Into actual contact with Italy, and m me 
ever mmentator write: "No one who has known ta 


again be totally unhappy.” 
Вась, Di MARIA 


J.H.S. 162, Brooklyn 
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THE TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP. By Robert N 


m els l 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954, xii & 252 pp. $3.95. on Bush, 


A decade ago I wrote the following: “Education is a series o 
tions on a road leading to a clearly envisioned goal. At eac ofa 
stations is enacted one dramatic situation out of which emerge M there 
of knowledge, elements of skill, phases of attitude, surges of f eeling ents 
it is hoped, flashes of desire to push on toward the next new sity m 
I would now add: Each situation occurs in a particular Classroom, or ie 
or office, or gymnasium, Or assembly hall, where Johnny Jones uU 


number of other Johnnies and Susies encounter Miss Smith in a bath. 


of wits, 

On the basis of ten years of research, observation, interviews, estion- 
naires, and tests, Dr. Bush emphasizes the uniqueness and com exity of 
each teacher-pupil relationship. Such relationship is а “complex dynamic” 
compounded of many interacting factors, such as the personal liking of 
the teacher and the pupil for each other; the knowledge, interest, and 


social beliefs of teacher and pupil; their intelligence, teaching and learn. | 


ing skills; methods of work; their class and caste, social and personal 


backgrounds. As the focus shifts from one teacher to another and from | 


one teacher-pupil relationship to another, changes occur also in the ele 
ments that are crucial in determining the nature and quality of the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the pupil. It has been observed, for 
example, that for one teacher to possess a considerable amount of personal 
information about her pupils aiins her relations with them, while in 
another case it acts detrimentally. Within one class, the sympathetic ap: 
pest of the teacher is greatly appreciated by one pupil an scoffed at 
y another. Each pupil-relationship has its own unique pattern of char 
acteristics. iti 
Uniqueness and complexit k yourself, 1 
у аге the key words. Now ask y 
pie to bring about effective learning 2 it more important for pe 
озер! Pupils ог me, pupils to love you? Chances are m es 
ove my pupils." et to this ^. 
tional belief, 1 i pup No, you are wrong. "Contrary ш] liking 
of a pupil for bis teacher is one of the most powerful factors im 
| il 
about an effective learning relationsbip russe "d teacher and the р“ Ke 


• Learning is enhanced markedly when teachers make themselves Р 


ше; pnis to pupils." 
o you believe that, generall i i ts of tea / 
of pupils coincide? Wrong арй, "The gaens of reuchert @ бул 
are directly opposed to the interests of pupils as a group. e p sn 
prefer verbal activity and related subjects, whereas си select Е 
lative ones. . . . One of the submerged struggles im the © 0 
whether the interests of the teacher or of the pupil will preva 


78 


qun jeaching © stands out clearly. The pupil who ba; high ability to 


Way stg. 


findings of this study suggest that the р їп bring | 


chers ий 


K erior achievement in subject matter on the part 


‘eve that Super д 
po Jou qe teaching success? Sorry, still mun "No signif- 
: ches, ip was found between the teacher's knowledge test score 
jon. 
elation а 


. The academic nature of the seconda 


m elence. . ry 


studie ] symbols has the happier, more successful time in school” 


st pools Jate ver ba 


де Ve а thoroughgoing knowledge of your pupils—sociall 
p you m d oysically, academically—will contribute Fe Бен fe 
chologica у, P u will probably say yes and will be right. “The teachers 
52 This M about their pupils and are aware of and sympathize with 
mo eed: and interests have effective relationships with a 
the teachers whose major concern is de -1- 


don bet Bop knowledge about pupils with skill while another teacher 
uei 


amount and type of information about pupils, the way in which teachers 
aquire and use it assumes major importance. 

If you аге not already intrigued, irritated, thrown off your balance, and 
impelled to go out, or in, and do something about it, there are other 
things in the book that will stir you, teacher or administrator, that will 
momentarily hurt your feelings or permanently make you feel good. _ 

The author stresses the paramount significance, as in the teacher-pupil 
relationship, of the complexity and individuality of the pattern in each 
administrator-teacher relationship. “For example, the practice of one 
dministrator to place his hand gently on the shoulder of a colleague and 
ma soft voice ask about his welfare or that of bis family is taken by 
z erson to be a genuine expression of interest and affection and by 
"tr to be an artificial and distasteful attempt to secure rapport — 

oe = ай familiar with the pupil who “can’t get along with Miss 

sor. 87 along just fine with Miss Eager.” Since the author finds 
0 of teachers can be typed as Academic, Counseling, and Creative, 
great benefit nm types might be matched with these teachers, to the 
"mE. both pupils and teachers. | . 
Philosoph; У 15 not pure research or statistical manipulation or armchair 
Phizing, but is the г It of inti athetic good-willed, 
TUctive consultat; ‚гези to intimate, symp + “үү = 
TU Search in t ation with a view to teacher improvement a + 
ge Method o е many complexities that are far from being reso є 
и è Study о oe is based upon “field theory.” That : to E in 
à tion to of рне, characteristics of people in general but of pco hools 
People inpo: People. The basic viewpoint of the study is that s¢ 


these « , Over 650 х " 5 . t what 
tudi ) teacher-pupil relationships were studied. Jus hie 
the details op ompiled and Pint E nse ted in a full chapter giving 
tss Brown and her pupils." 
79 
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“The school as a social system is made ир of human Welbon. 
ferent roles, statuses, prestige, and power, interactive for : es with gi, 
educating children іп a community. It is an ever-changin g дуна i 
of equilibrium that is continually upset and re-estab ished то" Sta 
forward day by day in carrying out its program. The sch d 
of numerous institutions functioning in a community, many o 
also directly concerned with and have influence upon chil ы. 
study should be the prolegomenon to the intensive study of 5 chool „10 
and manners as a framework for social living. When a pupil Mores 
don’t like school,” he means that he would rather live somewher st 
in the home, on the street, in the movies, in the club room of the | 
gang, or in church. Pupils often say to me, "In such and such а 2 
I was lost. I rattled around." Then they tell me what А wonderful P. 
ference it makes to have a homeroom teacher whom they meet а 4 
day, to have teachers who take a friendly interest, to have administrators 
who know the names of many pupils, and so on. 

Dr. Bush and his colleagues are finding out about these things, 

We teachers and administrators are certainly complex individualities 
The more we learn about ourselves the better jobs we will do and the 
happier we shall be. 


FRANKLIN V. KELLER Metropolitan Vocational HS. 


dfe | 


FROM A SPEECH TEST 


Paws after every sentence. 


When some one is speaking, don't make any nose. 
Rase your voice. 


One is a cowboy and the other is a love story. | 
Stomach is chest out. 


Contributed by Matthew Epstein 


Pip Mr 


————9——————— 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY : 
Ы -— : a : eroic 
The inscription concluded with conventional lines !P h 
couplets. 


For ibus Religion softly murmurs peace 
And bids the sorrows of the mourners cease. - 
Any quick schoolboy could churn this out by the pag 


; Ea 
—lIvor Brown, A Word in Yo" ^". 
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w York City High Schools—A Survey 


esents in this issue the first of a series of articles 
н Po! road outlines the means by which the academic 
yoo 2: New York City are attempting to deal with some 
i 5 


Јр ‘or issues an Я -A m 
ay is a vast, crowded, vibrant, dynamic city of 


ulation toward suburban areas, which themselves are 
ated so rapidly that they are losing some of the char- 
monly associated with the term. "suburb." 

To refer to the population of New York City as heterogeneous 
sarcely gives an adequate idea of the intermingling of large num- 
kes of peoples of different linguistic, cultural, religious, racial, 
хід], and economic backgrounds. Large segments of New York 
(уз population have come from nearly everywhere—Scandinavia, 
Germany, Ireland, Greece, Italy, Russia, the Near East, the Middle 
Est, India, and the Far East; and many thousands have moved to 
New York from other parts of the country. There are currently 
шей in the academic high schools about 3500 recent arrivals 
tom various foreign countries for whom it is necessary to provide 
Peal program of instruction in English. In October, 1953, 
en ee the situation: "More than a million children 
in that же, п and every national background are living today 
tty which Vides пати the metropolis of New York City. The 
lebaze liter, 7 ^ ousands of them in jammed tenements and in 
а hope to ed ots, also attempts with genuine compassion and 
hy lives, ру rale them and fit them for useful, decent, even 
ШТ for th " not a simple or idyllic process: the classroom 
Hex, as ba ; € minds and hearts of New York’s young is as com- 
wie oes үч painful as the struggle for gain and survival 
typ, ie the : the perpendicular jungles of masonry outside. 
iim, its ya Wo struggles are not separate at all. The city’s 
ч й respe *: dn ала, its conflicting, multi-racial prem 

tuj minds of im. s and ruthlessness are inevitably p us 
| "idep, € are the children, and invade the classroom wit a 

"than in х, UtOblems of mass education more dramatically 
ew York City.” 


HIGH Points is a publication for the dissemination of articles written 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 
the point of view of the editors, the High School Division, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


INDEX 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION 
which is on file in libraries. 
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This broadly sketched background indicates why it is a 
not only for the lay public, but also for the teachers Pl t 
to become familiar with the detailed workings of even : elves, 
portion of a gigantic school system devoted to the staggerin а: 
of welcoming all the children, regardless of intellectual саз task 
social standing, race, wealth or poverty, and of teachin бо: , 
—inspiring the genius, and preparing the physically handica e] 
the emotionally disturbed, the bright, the average, and het 
backward, to earn a living and function effectively as Citizens. T 
should also make clear why generalizations about the аса deni 
high schools, or vocational high schools, or the elementary Е 
junior high schools are likely to create erroneous impressions 
Although there is unified control and direction—established Ьу 

the Board of Education and carried out by the Superintendent of 
Schools, with each large unit of the school system in charge of an 

Associate Superintendent who has the help of several Bureaus, 

Directors, and Assistant Superintendents, as well as various official 

and semi-official advisory committees—in a very real sense each 

school is a unique institution with problems, traditions, strengths, 
and weaknesses peculiarly its own. 

Just as the teacher in any classroom must adapt his program 

and his methods to the needs and capacities of the pupils in that 
room, so, too, the individual high school must concern itself with 
the needs and capacities of the young people within its walls an 
with the best interests of the neighborhood it serves. The problems 
in various schools may be similar, but they are not quite the same 
problems, nor are they present in all schools to the same n 
А teacher may learn and grow in wisdom, artistry, and skill by 
observing other teachers and by discussing mutual problems 20 
exchanging experiences. The truly skilful teacher will not -— n 
imitate, but will use his knowledge, experiences, and ins!gho . 
whatever way he can to find a better method of appro? 
own peculiar problems. So, too, must the principal and $t 
given school function in its own particular setting. 


The Academic High Schools 


United 
Since HicH Points has many readers throughout et c wit? 


States, and even ín foreign countries, who are not 


6 


operates seven 


evening high sc 


amy BOR SCOOT 0 0 1 
g NEW ew York, a brief statement of a few facts and 
irs pay be helpful — michi 
ditions deals with the academic high schools of New York 
nis seri prem nt there are fifty-four such high schools, and 
(y. At р in various stages of planning or construction. New 
"T. тт operates thirty-one vocational high schools. The 
Ci 5 these eighty-five high schools is approximately 200,- 
i academic high schools have about 160,000 pupils, and 
' cational high schools about 40,000. New York City also 
the VOC teen accredited evening high schools, which cur- 
Py bare an enrollment of about 25,000 teen-agers and adults. 
There are also eleven summer day high schools, and four summer 
hools to which regular day school pupils, under 
erain conditions, are admitted either to remove failures or to 
«cure advance credit. In addition to the 200,000 pupils enrolled 
in the public high schools there are approximately 65,000 pupils 
of high school age attending non-public high schools, private and 
— schools within the city and boarding schools outside 
e city. i 
Four of the academic high schools admit pupils on the basis of 


(0 
con 


lIment i 


| ‘amination (the Bronx High School of Science, the High School 


semi and Art, Stuyvesant High School, and Brooklyn Techni- 
"d чеш, АП the others are general or neighborhood 
enroll E: s. Six schools, including two of the special schools, 
education nly; six enroll girls only. The other forty-two are 
new hish. „лы the policy of the Board of Education that 
Ment js ibo eren will be coeducational. The average enroll- 
bave a sty E 5,000; four or five of the academic high schools 
have а stud nt population ranging from 900 to 1,500, and several 
hols are = t population of 4,000 or more. Some of the high 
exes or in oe and are forced to accommodate pupils in 
0 Staff th eo or overlapping sessions. 
€ fifty-four academic high schools with teachers, heads 
ately aboratory assistants, librarians, clerks, and others, 
n eli ible. 7,000 people are employed. This staff is appointed 
S COnducrea © Established as a result of competitive examina- 
Mi а s Y the Board of Examiners. Each teacher usually 
Чаще, іп m. Consisting of five classroom recitations, 3 


› а homeroom period, and a building assignment. 
7 
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To accommodate the 160,000 pupils in the academic hj 
a total of 24,259 classes were necessary in the fall of 1 Schools 
statistical average size of all these classes was 33, Hoy o4 е 
is merely a statistical average and does not reflect the P this 

47% of all classes had 35 or more pupils enrolled. тщ 

The size of the various high school organizations has 
disadvantages, but bigness provides the schools with ha 
to organize a variety of specialized courses which would ае 
cult and costly in smaller units. Thus, even New Yorke diff. 
surprised to learn that one of the high schools (Newtown) pe 
an agricultural course and maintains and operates a twen cu 
farm, or that, in cooperation with several business ш p 
high schools also have a "cooperative program" in which, duri ; 
the last year or two of high school, pupils spend alternate wee 
in paid employment and at school. 

Because of the increase in the number of junior high «ФО 
the senior high schools are becoming three-year high schools: 
some have already reached that stage. At the present time about 
fifty-three per cent of all ninth-year pupils in the public school 
system are enrolled in junior high schools, about thirty-seven per 
cent in academic high schools, and about ten per cent in vocational 
high schools. In September, 1954, the academic high schools 
registered approximately 19,000 pupils in 9A, and about 22,500 
pupils in 10A. In June, 1954, they graduated about 26,000. The 
number of January, 1955, graduates was approximately 5,000. 
Because of the practice of admitting pupils in the elementary 
grades in September only, the number of January graduates 15 
gradually diminishing, but quite probably there always will be a 
small percentage of pupils completing the high school course 
in January. 

_ Of those who enter the academic high schools a little more than 
sixty per cent remain to graduate. This percentage of "holding 
power" is deceptive, however, as compared with the cp 
pattern, because it does not take into account the “drop-out 22. 
in the vocational high schools. It should also be noted, that A 
New York City, not all of those who "drop out" of bigh c 
cease their formal education, because many transfer to 2n ev sixty 
high school. Of those who remain to graduate тог 
per cent make application to attend college ог some Pos 


1955) 


„8 Co 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 

itution. For individual schools the per- 
high-school education ranges from 
t or higher. 


RK CITY 


NE 
f tional inst 
d od educa ose 56 eking p 
es, cent to ninety P 
gent 


Purpose of This Series 


nterested in learning that this series of 
beginning three of four years ago when 
formally about the way the schools with 
d were endeavoring to find a satisfactory 
roblem or another. Each of them could tell some- 
hing of the interesting and stimulating activities of various sub- 
iat associations, committees, and conferences. Each could recount 
fom personal experience or hearsay what was being done here 
ind there. The group expressed surprise at the amazing variety 
ind richness of what they learned from one another. The conver- 
ation did not proceed very far before some one observed that 
wo one of them was reasonably familiar with the whole story. 
ut of this grew a discussion of whether it would be possible 
ot worthwhile for some one to attempt a general description 
of current practices. 
о exchange of experiences. and ideas might have 
сте рей насре that the same subject or variations of it 
ited down a _ time and again. Finally, one of the group 
What more f ш саар ы presented them to a larger and some- 
| ormal group for consideration and refinement. It 
"as generally agreed th ; 
“пр in the at the project would be valuable to those 
Piblic and to Par aal schools and interesting to the lay 
5. Subsequ s fuhren in the elementary and junior high 
Шей in we y a plan of procedure, and the difficulties in- 
hool tinci n бш the venture were discussed by the High 
is after аца йан, About two years ago that Associa- 
f "e. Consid Ing а preliminary questionnaire among 15 mem- 
кы les, decided to 
wd роща a steering committee c eh 
2 з А called for volunteers to assume the к“ 
< number of subcommittees. The topics assigned • 
ome hint of the articles it is hoped to 


OINTs: The Slow Learner, The Rapid Learner, 
9 
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Basic Skills, Better Citizens, W ork Habits, Student Lite с, 1 
Practices, Health, Vocational Experiences, The School “йал, 
Community. and the 
As the project took shape it was agreed that each comm; 
would not be expected to present either an exhaustive a 
critical appraisal because such study or appraisal would цо) ^! 
require too much time and effort, but would defeat the u only 
of telling a worth-while story which would stimulate toi Se 
and lead to further improvements. It was decided that each Su 
mittee would obtain valuable information by collecting and ey 2i 
ining local mimeographed reports and studies, by issuing a detailed 
questionnaire, and by making such special observations and reports 
as it considered necessary. Each committee was given the task of 
assuming the responsibility for studying the ‘material submitted 


to it and for preparing a report for publication. It was agreed that 


each report would be comprehensive, yet not too long, avoid 
technical language, refrain from sounding a note of complacency, 
frankly admit inadequacies, and offer, wherever possible sugges- 
tions for further experimentation and improvement. Within these 
limitations the various committees could not possibly identify 
or include every practice that seemed good or promising, nor 
could they attempt to determine critically the effectiveness of the 
practices they did report, nor could they specify names and places. 
The occasional mention of a school in these reports, therefore, 
should not be construed as meaning that the practice described 
is limited to that school; more frequently than not, a similar prac 
tice or a variation of it may be found in several schools. In gener? 
then, the committee reports do not mention names or places; 207 
reader interested in securing more detailed information 2500 
something that may appeal to him is invited to communicate W! 
the chairman of the subcommittee making a particular report. 
These articles are being published with the hope that they m 
stimulate thinking and action and in some small way leac to |. 
improvement of the character and quality of the great an 
lenging work in which we are engaged. 


A. HAMM ' 
WILLIAM intendent 


Assistant Supet 
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А w Learner in the High Schools* 
о | 


G HIGH SCHOOL. In the twentieth century 


| A pani the rise of the common man and the extension 


, messed ortunities to all. In a democracy all children 
гадо н upils, regardless of race, creed, inheritance, 
potant. АШ РАР Jevelop their capabalities to the utmost. 


e red schoolhouse the number of high 


the ew as one per thousand in the population. 
"Т ish = education was largely limited to the 
that ШП Seca 

поп 
gii sm ie high school. Several changes have brought 


“ne Faith in universal education has extended the compul- 


on age laws, which require pupils to stay in school until the 
pof seventeen. Children аге rarely retarded in the elementary 
cool because of inadequate achievement, but progress with their 
wil and chronological age group. The high schools have greatly 
apoved in their holding power so that a much larger proportion 
dte student body remains until graduation. 
One of the most striking things about the present-day secondary 
dol is the great variation inability to be found among its 
Mls. Many children of below average intelligence, and some 
wo in a previous generation were regarded as uneducable, are 
oe high schools. Great variation in ability has naturally 
s m i-e differences in performance and achievement. The 
тре ie, s of the high school from training a select 
Rive and Ing all youths has brought in its wake many admin- 
Pedagogical transformations. 


Tir 
М а Шамов OF THE SLOW LEARNER. The modern 
ished to 5 ап educational house of many mansions, each 
f dallen serve its own purpose. The school tries to maintain 
S and training i ic i 1 disciplines for 
(y, Bebo aining in the basic intellectua P e 
eet the nad rapid learners and talented youths. rm 
"us ultiplicity of needs, including training 1n 
ckson H.S.; 


ilg" Fe Y Louis Eisman (deceased), Andrew Ја oF fortis 
"i А, e ашп, Eastern District H.S.; Ralph Freyer 


ег, Chairman, Manual Training H-S. п 
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for 80 percent of its student body who are not colle 
for whom the high school is terminal education. At i Und, an d 
the modern high school has the obligation to adapt С Same time 
of studies and evolve curricular offerings for the relativel Program 
large group, constituting perhaps 20 percent who are noz but 
or slow-learning youths. All of our New York Ci hii denis 
with the exception of the special schools have slow Je ж Schoo 
may have as few as 6 percent, some as many as 60 ens Some 
all are faced with the problem of adjusting саго 215 but 
methods to the slow learner. um and 


TS [4 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM. Each year into th 
City academic high schools come nearly fifty 
These youths vary in native ability, in literacy, 
accomplishment, in interests, in attitudes, and in home back. 
ground. For each of these youngsters the schools must plan a 
program of education which will satisfy his needs, make possible 
gratifying achievement, and adjust him to our society. Everybody 
knows that children vary, and that some are less able than others, 
but many people are quite astonished to learn how different they 
can be at the age of fourteen. The pupils entering the high schools 
vary from 60 to over 160 in І.О. Some are virtually non-readers, 
while others read on a college level. 
_ When the records of September, 1954, admissions were studied, 
it was found that over 10,000 registered an I.Q. below 90 in a 
group test; of these, 2,681 had LQ.'s below 74. Most of these 
children were two or more years retarded in reading and arithmetic 
As teachers know, the 1.0. does not measure a pupil's citizenship, 
character, personal qualities, health, or artistic ability. Yet z 
LQ. is a measure of potential ability to acquire book learning, 22 
when considered along with achievement in reading and in o 
skills, gives a fair index of the pupil's general academic ability. 


е New Yo 
thousand ET. 
In Subject matter 


IDENTIFYING THE SLOW LEARNER. The slow-learning 


group is, in general, composed of individuals who аге DOTT s 
every way but whose chief distinguishing characteristic i$ 50 E 
in school. This group responds slowly and poorly to the culatly 
tional curriculum offerings of the school. This is ies dent 
marked in those fields of work in which success is most Чер 


tiq, ARNERS 
Ee, t oe 
aig Цу t 


i, gem Success in adult life when they enter 06 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

i bols. As a group these stu- 
yt on mathematica, iy to grasp abstract ideas and 
erally Рахе 1 ical reasoning and in making generaliza- 
Т in ОБ е іп spoken and written vocabulary, 
E have @ rig association of words and ideas. They 


pl ga more Spe gi 
p that Ше] Sh h ttention span, do 
gadens 381° their peers. They have a shorter atte pan, 


re than Ui familiar in a new situation, and have 
и a dem learning. There is no evidence that 
ited “ae ave compensatory high aptitudes in manual skills, 
Jearners they can not develop the manipulatory 


А instances ‘ 
y xn for success in a skilled trade. 


IN 


| ow LEARNERS VARY. Slow learners аге not a single co- 
| чел but vary greatly among themselves. Some are slow 


lamers because they are mentally dull. Some are merely slow 
üliting their intellectual stride, "late bloomers,” so to speak. 
ine function as slow learners because they have not had indi- 
miu! remedial help and are therefore considerably retarded in 
bose skills essential to academic success. Some are slow learners 
ase of poor physical health or because of their general emo- 
tral state in which conflicts, tensions, or anxieties have interfered 
ni learning, Some few are volitionally slow or reluctant learners. 
е Pis, for а complex of reasons, are maladjusted at home 
i * at school. Some are aggressively hostile and are just not 
it doy ni any of the curriculum offerings of the school. = 
ten slow ki 10 certain subjects but not in all subjects. А few rae 
th most a time and not at another. However, in жөк a : 
dion su г Students, the slow learner has difficulty ar i 
е it s iect-centered courses of the secondary schoo te 
Esters wi С More accurate to refer to the slow learn 


learning difficulties. 
loy 


CAN SUCCEED. Slow learners ай meds 
Mich © adjust to an academic curriculum fel ds in 

n 
attainment is unimportant. It is not un е 


Clase; и 
lassifie as a slow learner to do very © 


ell in 2 
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material way in our society. All youths must 
wholesome parents and е = citizens, qubrepared to becom 
bility therefore is to offer so rich and comprehensi teSpons; 
as to ensure to each individual the opportunity == : 
basic knowledges, the skills, and the ethical and civic 
necessary for the preservation and enric attitud 
ы P hment of our way of life 
PROGRAMMING THE SLOW LEARNER. The initi 
dealing with the problem is the identification of those ur 
ing difficulties. Those children who seem unable to mh lean. 
customary offerings of the school, must be further ue te 
their difficulties analyzed. Then those who require = 
саша piss must be appropriately programmed = = 
orm of homogeneous grouping is practi i 
Cier herr CR grouping is practised in all New York 
‚ Our high schools have evolved a number of pr 
identifying slow learners. On the basis of investiga КИП 
this Committee and answers to a lengthy questionnaire subici. 
by eighteen New York City high schools, it was learned that no 
method seems wholly satisfactory. Yet in practice these procedures 
make it possible to program the slow learner so that a reasonable 
attempt can be made to meet his educational needs. 

No fixed policy for identifying the slow learner has been im- 
posed upon the schools by the High School Division. Each school 
has been encouraged to set up its own ctiteria. It has been thought 
wise not to apply too rigid, centralized standards for classifying 


Рр 
aCquirin ri 


students with learning difficulties. On the contrary, the high schools | 


of the City have been encouraged to develop means of identifying 
and programming slow students which are suitable to the aet 
lar school situation. The approach is flexible, so that no C?! 
Is permanently classified in one course or another. Ultimately 62 
child is programmed in accordance with his individual lear 
problems. 


CLASSIFICATION PRACTICES, Responses to the question 
naire prepared by this Committee revealed that all high em) 
in our City consider both the student's intelligence quotient 2. 

his scores in standardized reading and arithmetic tests, 19 0, à 
ing his ability to learn. An intelligence quotient of under 


14 


] | 


А арр | 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS ! 
il e in the basic school skills of read- 
sow ears Of mor à vier аы 
ў gation ОЁ. ге generally established as significant objective 
00, птен, а the slow learner. In every instance, however, 
© slow learner is not confined to the use of 
n uments. The student's previous school record and 
«pania d chets, guidance counsellors, and principals are 
opinions O Schools emphasize that there is no 


jj nt nsi identifying the slow learner but that "all 
ей, rigid Р ч the student’s learning ability” enter into the 
factors pm cases, the human element—the child's aspirations, 
apis ‘ound, his personality—and the wishes of his parents 


Many schools differentiate, for example, between т? es 
ily’ slow learner and the student of limited innate ability. Specia 
programs аге arranged for both types of students. In many in- 
ances, the emotional problems of those who will not learn are 
investigated by the guidance department. Factors which may hinder 
shool progress, such as physical defects, irregularity of attendance, 
ufavorable home situations, or language handicap, are often 
dscovered in an examination of ostensibly slow learners. An 
honest attempt is made to provide for remedial measures. From 
1 study of the questionnaire, it is evident that the high schools 
lave given the problem of identifying the slow learner much 


а for both objective and subjective factors. 


a OF PROGRAMS. New York City high schools offer 
at shool E orams for the slow learner. The nature of a particu- 
Ud the ş $ population, the facilities and size of the school itself, 
Planning en talents of the teacher staff, often are variables 1n 
Ca ^in of study modified for slow learners. | 
the hing istration and programming of the slow learner 1n 
i; 4.0018 are based on two principles. First, a spec pro- 


| is des: : : 
the desirable and necessary for the mass instruction «ce 


бы; 0р of slow learners. Secondly, the program must 
p any stout” to provide for the individual differences that pm 
ince „P Fegardless of how homogeneous the grouping 


| ы qam : of a 
| "oi y 105: authorities agree that the initial adjustment = 


Surroundings provides a difficult hurdle ^ 15 


thought; such classification is being done carefully, with considera- . 
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the problem of orientation is aggravated іп the Case of "y 1955) 
learner, most of our City high schools “block” the е slow 
the entering classes in the ninth year. The lowest Stoup is 4 - 
as mentally retarded (from 50 to 75 LOJ and laces dtd 
C.R.M.D. classes. Admission to these classes is a 2t 
recommendation of the Bureau of Child Guidance alres la the 
vidual intelligence test has been administered by a psycho] E i- 
These classes are taught by specially trained teachers. The gist 
group is identified as the Core group (X-G's). The criteria a 
the selection of this group vary greatly, but a number of жк. 
place into these classes those who have 1.Q’s between 75 anil i 
and who are retarded three of more years in reading. These sty, 
dents are usually given a Core program of integrated English and 
social studies. These Core classes involve less of the traditional 
subject matter and a greater degree of learning by direct experi- 
ences and contact with the community. (This slow Core Broup 
should not be confused with Experimental 

and above-average pupils which are also organized in many 
schools.) The third and by far the largest group, which on the 
basis of a complete study of record is not likely to profit by follow- 


ing a Commercial or Academic course, is placed in the General. 


course consisting chiefly of second track or modified subject- 
centered courses. 


BLOCK PROGRAMS. Many types of classroom organization 


have evolved to facilitate differentiated offerings for students with 
learning difficulties, A popular form of organization is the "block 
program, in which classes remain together throughout the day, 
following a specified program of required subjects. This siue 
ment may be found especially in the 9th year in many ofthe jin 
high schools. Block Programming is consistent with the ade te 
tion of many educators that slower children perform better - в 
they remain with the same group of classmates throughout ". 
day. Since they often do nor readily adjust to changes 12 djust- 
environment, they gain thereby in emotional security. The 4 ә s 
ment difficulties which might result from placement in ? 
class every forty minutes are thereby avoided. frer the 
Usually such blocking of programs is abandoned grid 
ninth year because it has been found that some students 


16 


| yl arnets 


o Fu у arts, 


Core classes for average | 


H SCHOOLS 


intai lves in the 

do maintain themse 
а he in the regular track in 
Jw atter of fact, а small к of =н 

dds paa occasionally show outstanding ap 

in 5) slow learners © music, and other fields. = ed 
апо, 2 x К xir 
dr eterogeneously grouped in is А 
re E rmal and bright youngsters—tor acti 
iis f сей with nor cipate on a basis of relative equality. It 
ich they May para = another potent factor for avoiding 
7 mentioned here | the opposition of some parents. 


; low learner is 
lingo Ease in several schools block programs are 
for some 0 


in the ninth year. 
low learners even 1n 
n ange еа mosaic programming for оне 
m certain advantages. Which is better in any g 
ave, , 


i rs. Possi- 
shool situation remains a moot question among educato 


"жий. m hs 
iy, controlled experimentation in the pu of slo 
ж might prove a fruitful avenue of research. 


R IN THE HIG 


can 
415 slow s actually 
i 


ADJUSTED COURSES. In all neighborhood high ep je 
ке courses designed specifically to meet the needs of th a for 
lamer, Within most subject departments there is provisio s 
x least two distinct tracks. Second track subjects sometimes t f 
he youngsters along the same route at a slower pace, but a 
mt even the route is different. Besides these second jen 
Mis there has been created a. number of new mpy 

at who is likely to fail in fulfilling the requirements of = 
к “с or Commercial course, either because of lack of m 
җе aptitude, can therefore take courses leading to рга 


With a General di loma. 
pit school Cr pm NN of slow children has Lo» 
ы with an appreciation that easy answers to this e I 
li, Problem do not exist, Teachers and administrators ees 
Шу, their efforts toward finding solutions ee one 
educa CY Way—are at least firmly grounded in ар abilities. 

rating the slow learner to the maximum of his Сара 


years the 


Ic 
апе M ADAPTATION. In the past twenty dent has 


| M With € Curriculum for the slow-learning Stu 
"€ changes in the philosophy of © 


ducation, with 
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Н А . 
ge IN З class ‘Cored’ around English and social 
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the new light brought to the learning process Ь DR | 
experimentation, and with the broadened function орар 
school. For example, it has become the conviction or S igh 

UCator 


that the basic needs for all students are similar, that edu сано E) 
We 
t 


character, citizenship, the moral and spiritual life iş | 7ш Ilment does not warrant segre- 
importance to all our children. Psychological experimenn Рі gole" or subjects where 2 кыен incre 
thrown much light on how different types of students ave | fg sch into 5р 


learners A 2 А 
ciently. To mention only опе field of experimentation, icm f f slow thods and standards with a view to meeting 


concrete, experiential methodology has been added to 


abstract methods which were relied on almost ех Ne j eed наг У ses. Where special programming is not available, 
high schools of the past century. Furthermore, the hi E. En the gilbin our © pm 7o different st wo UM | 

has gradually assumed responsibility for more than college i je slow learner коо have create d second track courses in 
vocational preparation. The increasing complexity of preparation Almost all hig departments а dapted to the learning level of 


for specialized fields on the one hand, and the decreasing specific 
preparation needed for industrial and clerical work on the other 
have brought to the fore the “humanizing” role of our secondary - 
schools. That is, our high schools are concerned primarily with 
turning out socially competent citizens, good parents, well-rounded 
people who can contribute creatively to our society by efficient 
production and prudent consumption of its goods. At the same 

' time, the high schools have greater need than ever before to focus 
on the development of efficiency in the primary tools of speaking, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Complaints of business men that 
our products can neither speak nor write satisfactorily are peren- 
nial, as a glance into the back files will show. The high schools 
of today have a greater number of students than ever before an 
they are turning out greater numbers of good readers, good writers 
and good calculators. ] 

Most high schools report curriculum modifications 1100. 
directions: a modification of content and of methods in tradition! 
courses, and the addition of new courses and subject matter ^ 
response to needs and interests of the slow learner. high 

This trend can be seen in the reports of several large 08 


schools: 


| asoffered for slow learners when it is the langu 
A few schools have adjusted courses 1n all departments > 
sth as social studies. Schools report that where program а 
des make it necessary to place slow learners into normal classes, 
modifed methods and standards are applied. 

Remedial classes have been set up in all high schools. Every 
shool answering our questionnaire reported several classes in 
medial reading and remedial mathematics. All schools maintain 
peeh clinics for individual correction of lisping, stuttering, 
Иш, cleft palate, and other defects. Special “vestibule шне 
x Pupils speaking English as a second language have wn su 
P to acclimate recent immigrants and Puerto Ricans (0 the lan 
Rage and the school, | 
“ж insight into the special services needed to ре = 

" coe may be gleaned from this n in regulat 
Ше; ч ow learners are, of necessity, groupe xample, We 


е РЕГ 
cause of limitations beyond our control. pore 


th the 


" Jan: 
“The science, biology, mathematics, language atts, for "P a sy ; 
wage, social studies, and industrial art departments, ss | Ses for yp; of candidate : ў 


classes for general pupils. We have ап English-biology < ТИ | 
on the tenth year level which emphasizes remedial rea {елет a i$ to 
required shop program is organized around the nee?! ý Е Md ma 


. { ch 
агу, it may be noted that the trend in е hro 
develop special tracks in all subjects iow student 15 
*rials and special methodology the 5 19 
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encouraged to attain success as a person and to Perfect bas; 
to the utmost extent of capacity. Among the special subject. Skills 
ble to slow learners and non-Regents students are: fine 5 aila 
arts, stage craft, metal arts, record keeping, business 5, Wood 
clerical practice, merchandising, office machines, typewritine i 
amics, sign lettering, home economics, general mathemati k Cer- 
many applied sciences. › and 


CITY-WIDE REVISION OF CURRICULUM. Teachers 
ciations, Standing Committees, and the Curriculum Buret sa 
attacked the problem of curriculum revision on a city-wide has 
As a result several curriculum practices have emerged as standard 
in most of the high schools of this City. 

Englisb. In English, for example, the major emphasis in the 
teaching of literature has shifted from the critical analysis of a 


› 1955) 


limited number of classics to the development of standards and · 
of habits of extensive reading on a level suited to the individual - 


student. Teachers of slow learners are greatly concerned with the 
comic book problem and have attempted to find good substitutes. 
Where classics are taught, simplified and abridged versions are 
used to a considerable extent. The mastery of minimum essentials 
of grammar and good usage is a primary concern of English 
teachers. Many English Departments indicated that they utilize 
special texts and supplementary reading drill materials. | 
Group work of a socialized nature, practice in group leadership, 
planning of work and evaluation of progress are considered effec- 
tive procedures in the teaching of slow learners. Individual projects 
on the basis of “job” contracts are also used to stimulate the slow 
learner's interest. In all of these activities, however, the pupil j 
carefully supervised by the teacher. 
Social Studies. In the field of social studies there have beet 
developed separate courses for slow learners in world history 4° 


Ameri i as 
erican history. Several procedures have been reported 
effective: 


l. Emphasizing the current scene and the practical appli- 
cation of what is studied. - , 
2. Using several textbooks for pupils of different ability 


and building of social studies vocabulary and СОП 
cepts, 


м THE HIGH SCHOOLS. — — — — 
ER : sic skills in reading, writing, and map 
g РЕ = 
+ 0006. ieg forms of audio-visual 
' mimeogt?P pale work. and the “non-develop- 
ing Ч 
ыт ж A of lesson. 


Mathematics is taught 


aids; newspapers; 


on a multi-track program 

үшетайй. ы The regular mathematics course we m 

ughout im Oth year mathematics. For the a а 
і i со 

ca a course dealing with fundamental c a à 

вей athena and arithmetic, is given. However, in many 


e fundamental processes of arithmetic con- 


ok is уап iness arith- 
dom yere This course 1S variously called a Tni. 
ре Г mathematics, or fundamentals of arithmetic. 
metic, 


i i in man 
үш general mathematics Course 15 ие е а Я any 
y - à; « labor 
ls. Individual instruction, ) Aen 
ши work, are stressed їп the Mathematics Departme 


itv hi Is. 

mny New York City high schoo е тк igh schools. 
Science, Science is also a multi-track subject vv a applied 
There are courses in applied biology, applied rt i skills as 
physics, and earth science. Besides the stress on such t mmon 
абор tables, observing experiments, and spelling Ew ma 

“ence words, the courses aid the student in сү ы aid 
‘entific reasons for fire safety rules, sanitary poen of tamous 
Ҹу practices, and public health measures. Stories o f science 
Xlentists are stressed; collection of clippings on the кеч amine 
everyday life is encouraged. Students are trained = sderation 

М Шу superstitions and prejudices that block fair const re 
ay problems.’ The instruction of students е р 
ie, appliances and the understanding of interna courses. 
М ines and the like, form part of the applied Jim) nursing, 

td y Courses such as laboratory techniques, P най 

omy Phy are offered in various schools. everal new 
aroia Sli. Та commercial education нна, д 
Wish $ E evolved to meet the needs of the E yon stressing 
Practic police in this field. A clerical үс д duplicators, 
Mithboarde Are” in office skills, such as = telephone, his 
› Mes, calculating equipment, an 21 
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successfully trained many students for initial business чш 
A record-keeping course has been created for th 
cannot cope with modified bookkeeping. Courses in Office may 10 
and in merchandising have also been prepared to equip slo mahine 
ers with personally useful and marketable skills, Carn. 


Foreign Languages. In a number of schools seco 
Regents language courses are being offered. These Courses 
phasize oral-aural work, songs, dramatizations, and simple fg 
ings. Slow leamers with a foreign background are often fein 
to take electives in a language for acculturatio Purposes as s 
as for exploration. ; 


О 
О$е student 


nd track Non. 


EXTENDING SUBJECT BOUNDARIES. The special modif. 
cations of many school subjects have provided a Variety of curricu. 
lar offerings which extend the boundaries of these areas. This has 
made it possible to adjust to the spectrum of needs, interests, and 
abilities found in our larger City high schools. Perhaps the list 
of special subjects offered slow learners in one school will serve 
both to illustrate and summarize the point: 


English, special classes in every stage throughout the 
course, 


Social studies, special classes throughout the entire 
course. 

Applied general science, applied biology, applied chem- 
istry, applied physics, earth science. 

General mathematics and remedial arithmetic. 


Clerical practice plus typewriting, record keeping, office 
machines. 


Major art, arts and crafts, ceramics, graphic arts. 
Major music, glee club, band. 


Industrial arts, (general woodwork, machine shop, elec 
tricity, mechanical drawing 


Homemaking (cooking and sewing) 


METHODOLOGY. The slow learner demands а merhodolog} 
different in some respects from that used with the academic p E: ; 
The traditional pattern which places the emphasis on аса 


subject matter and formal recita 
oriented about the abilities and i 


22 


: 2 ethods 
tions must give way (0 7 who is 


nterests of a type of puP! 


0 
| dss, 
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ВИКАК IN J has а short attention span. Since the 
yl ., reading ай lowly, they аге able to cover less work 
ID yearn more 50 They are also unable to assimilate 
тет Teachers of slow learners, 
he use ОЁ audio-visual aids рен read- 
‘att stress t е bstract learning 1S reduced to a minimum. 
pert rials so that 2 emphasis is placed on written reports 
iP cases, also, 1685 COE ks because this group is some- 
these CH. ig in reference WOI 
J outside reading adi ability. Instead of the usual emphasis 
m garde in 0 на to rely on more directed reading in 


omework, jir cooperative class research and labora- 
oral р le arts use is made of simple practical 
оу work. In “be completed within a short period of time. 
projects E iin in reading, speech, arithmetic, and genera 
—s = now fairly universal in our high schools. These 
m 


ion i 1 skills and 
nt further retardation in fundamenta 
id ne up to normal standards of achievement. 


I a 
T pt ; complicate 


(HANGING THE PACE. One important feature. is the ge 
prad realization of the need for a change of pace and a A : 
wxedures during each lesson. In such a lesson one may + = 
bief review, some silent reading, a discussion, а demonstration 
Шюшогу activity, some blackboard work by pupils, and wo 
till. Teachers have made use of all forms of multi-sensory a! ^ 
Thonographs, radio, television, sound film, film strips, slides, an 
“tape recorder have been used successfully. Good use has also 
made of all forms of work books, study guides, mimeo- 
Arie maps, charts, and assignment sheets. Slow pupils - 
м bored with the usual developmental lesson or Socratic reci 


QUHWHrI E ACTIVITY. Pupil activity is the keynote ^ 


д. ot 
Ты € teaching of slow learners. Activity is best "X х 
Work j cher discovers and uses some motivating ied with some 
Class can be applied to daily living or connecte 


Tete 4 . ers have 
lene Problem it takes on greater meaning. Teach 


t events, 
"ational late School work to hobbies, т, ET е 
| tacher, „ BOals, and teen-age personality problem 


jvatin, 
"siasm for the subject is in itself а motivating 
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Work with hands, the organization of neat and perso 
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books, the presentation of ego-building situations, int Note. 


psychodramas, open book lessons, the display of good w 


agin 
ork id 
the holdin 
n arousing айд 


by the class, frequent work at the blackboard, and 
of informal discussions have also proved effective j 
holding the slow learners’ attention. 

One school summarized its instructional procedures for 
learner as follows: “In our slow learner classes, we have d: 
short, definite, and clearly understood units of work eloped 
stress upon reality through use of life situations or 'iob x: М 
ments.’ Emphasis is placed upon the career motive for stud, "761. 
direct practical help is given to the students in makin gt ie and 
guage of the textbook more readily intelligible. We make eiii ; 
use of filmstrips, sound films, tape recordings, mimeo graphed wae 
sheets, and specially prepared charts. An abundance of libra 
materials has also proved helpful through class library visits d 
occasional book-talks. We have provision as far as possible for a 
variety of activities." 


he slow 


lan- 


AWARDING RECOGNITION . Among the most important 
problems in adjusting the high schools to the slow learner has 
been the problem of according him the recognition so necessary to 
establish his dignity as a person and the incentive to spur him to 
Breater efforts. АП adolescents are severe judges of others and of 
themselves and are quick to detect disapproval, condescension, 
sentimentality, or indifference. Recognition by teachers of the slow 
learner's need for status is best summarized in this excerpt from 
the report of one school. 

"In certain non-verbal areas where slow pupils often have 
superior skills, their outstanding achievements automatically serv? 
fo give them Status and earn them recognition. Qualifying 10 
honor certificates in athletics, school service, and scholarship 
(ratings in major subjects are averaged, where there is entire 
absence of failure, without regard to modified content of prn 
in any particular subject area ), they stand on a par with of е 
pupils in status and recognition. Their accom plishments in $ vr 
service and in athletics often make them outstanding pue 

school life. k 
f wor 


“In vocal and instrumental music and in various types 9 
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H 
pR IN T cademic subjects often excel and 


, ш” y learners in y of them have been elected 


0 . 
gti Po themselves g body of our General Organiza- 


, [i ; 

ПШР ИШ 4 governin : 

ji m Count реп offices in this student self-govern- 
e a a school, we have never given any certificate 


| zati ; ” 
ion nation. 2 at graduation or at any other time. 


$ OFFERED. New York City high schools 
ices available to slow learners. Many 
ted to these students. In where 

w learners, extra guidance time 
here is à << am prm slow learners f- interviewed 
has been alls ы educational choices, and job placement. 
ee ‘dance time is in the form of vocational 


schools this gui . : 
uc and special effort is made to coordinate the vocational 


dance of the schools with the services of the State employment 
agencies as well as those of private agencies. 

h two communities with a high delinquency rate, the slow 
lamer has profited indirectly by the institution of pilot projects 
iwolving psychiatric social workers and psychologists assigned to 
the area as a team. This expert attention to mental health problems 
fequently removes blocks which stand in the way of students 
Press in school. Of course, this service has been made available 
uly by the allocation of funds by the State, and the service is an 
‘ception rather than the rule. | 
кы libraries have devoted attention to providing „ч 
and a жын а nature suitable to the slow learner. This re 
for the slow a special audio and visual aids make it pe 

i ъд udent to obtain information vital to his PT helt 
йола грог that they devote a major proportion 0 hus 
thtoy Progtam to the needs of their General classes. Thus, 
tins additional euidanc d through the provision of speci? 
i lals suite to hi e and through the p ca purpose 

and Profitabl is level, the slow learner can pursu 

е education. 


SERVICE 
ral special serv 
ices are devo 


the bey ACHER OF THE SLOW LEARNER. The ас, : 
Ay learn у educational program but in the instruction 


, 6 : non 
von’ teacher's personality is the sine qu? z 
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cess. The values of improved methodology and techn; * 1955] 
into insignificance compared to the importance of the ques fade 
sonality. Perhaps most important is the fact that the eat 
be able to identify with the slow learner and establish 
Usually a slow learner has been so accustomed to disa 

that he must know that he is liked if he is to cast on 
of resentment. Even when praise is given, warns one 

"must always ring true with no overtones of pretense o 
condescension.” 

The teacher will need to be generously endowed wi 
and ingenuity. He must have patience and the understandin 
present subject matter piece-meal, step by step, slowly, "€ 
and skillfully. He must have the ingenuity to build adolesc | 
interests and the problems of daily living into worth-while кез 
of work, and the imagination to think up clarifying illustrations 
and illuminating analogies. At times, he must elicit the creative 
spark, at other times he must throw a figurative life-line to the 
plodding thinker, and at all times he must be the encouraging but 
unobstrusive center of activity. The teacher need not be a specialist 
nor an academic scholar, but must have broad fields of interest. 

It is obvious that teachers possessing all the desirable qualities 
are not always available in large enough numbers in each school. 

Several schools select teachers for slow learners from among the 
volunteers on their faculty. Most schools are forced to rotate 
personnel to make certain that no one teacher is overburdened. 
Many in-service courses in teaching the slow learner have be 
offered. Departmental chairmen have recognized the ѕирегу — 
problem and have seen to it that the teachers who аге intuitively 
gifted are supplemented by a larger number who have become 
skillful through training and practice. 


рег. 
ег Must 
Ta 

P TObation 
his Cloak 
School, it 
T trace of 


STANDARDS. The high schools can no longer turn ux 


uniform product with standard attainments in the various fields 
of knowledge. For widely varying degrees of ability, there = 
be varying standards of performance. The standard set fof 
slow learner is the degree of accomplishment which 01 ae 
expect as a result of a reasonable amount of effort and applicat е 
Schools have recognized that the fact that the slow 1621167 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
igh school curriculum should not prevent 
the 1 has been provided with curricu- 
T оі make possible success rather than frustra- 


IN 


gol ж These pupils are kept working to the level of 
pod failure: „сопа track conventional courses, on newly 
W^ ity On $ curriculum classes. In some subjects 


d in core e 
„апе. and record keeping concrete goals within 


S. Since achievement in the second track courses and 
Justed for General pupils cannot be compared with the 
courses 2 | chievement in the academic classes, some schools have 
put man scales. In order not to confuse the best perform- 
isi learners with the outstanding achievement of superior 
«dents, some schools have set maximum marks for slow learners 
(15 to 85%). Higher marks are then confined to students pursu- 
ing an Academic or Commercial course. Some schools, too, have 
et minimum pass marks for honor classes ^ = a ues pum 
inan honor class may not get less than 75%. Some schools, how- 
atr, have no wt dn 2. ж to be given to Ње General course 
pupil. But most of these schools use a code for identifying a rating 
given to a General pupil such as placing a “С” after the mark. 


ANNIG SUCCESS. The schools have taken pains to make 
ch 5 Pupils will not learn to “expect the cheap success of 
i ош labor.” The high schools have never promoted 
of high in by. “goldbricker,” who tries to sit out four me 
dent Шу is 4 generally not passed. A student who has ae 
ourse, and if ы aced into the regular Academic or ECT е 
Poor citize it he then refuses to work to his capacity, he 15 taitea. 
the в ЧЕ! attitudes and lack of application to tasks oe js 
T ОЁ the pupil's abilities are universally offere Bad 
Others, mo Habe reasons for failure. The slow learner, 
аг “+ learn to endure some frustration and even de - 
ше rendance, good effort, diligence, and reasonable accom 
DEL are the bases for passing in all schools. 
IN | 
Rin WENcy AND THE SLOW LEARNER. Behavior oe 


€ high schools may stem partly from the pupil's ағ » 
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interest in school work. If the school does not adjus 
quickly enough and effectively enough to meet the 
3 Of its 
assively indifferent or resort to truancy. Oth 
arraia and rebelliousness. The high shodi iR Manifes 
City have recognized the need for adjusting their ew York 
studies, and many changes have been made. Program of 
Yet the impression held by many that slowness in ; h 
se causes juvenile delinquency has no factual basis rs е; ber 
behavior has no academic qualifications; juvenile delin nt social 
recruited from all intellectual levels of the school саат 1 
While іс is true that a school program poorly ada ee 
needs may make a slow learner into an unhappy жү ш 
individual easily led into delinquent behavior, the same us 
of the normal and bright student. Indeed, the more Һе 
recent juvenile crimes seem to have been perpetrated not by “slow 
learners,” but rather by youngsters of superior intelligence. 


DROP-OUTS AND THE SLOW LEARNER. In 1906 Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, made the following 
statement. "In the first place, it should be said that where a child, 
after a fair trial, is shown to possess mental powers of so inferior 
а nature that he cannot grasp the high school studies, he should 
not only not be prevented from leaving high school, but he should 
be encouraged to leave. It is far better for a boy who cannot study 
Latin and algebra and science to advantage that he shoula leave 
school and go to work—provided, however, that the school has 
nothing else to offer him that will stimulate his dormant faculties 
into activity.” Since the schools at that time had nothing else 0 
offer, each year over 30% of the high school students droppe ош 
before completing their courses, 
| In recent years the holding power of the high school has greatly 
increased. A half century ago only 9 percent of high school entran" 
in New York State remained to graduate. In 1953 the percentag 
had risen to 46 percent. It is likely that a large proportion 0 
the increase in the number of young people completing high?” ed 
is composed of slow learners who formerly would have drop? 
out of the traditional high school course. 
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student body, many resentments may be built ир. te 

compelled by law to go to school and face failure Aan ы s 
> от 


"TS THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
, ү IMPR OVEMENT. Despite this rise, however, the 
pow EA more than half of the high school youth ın this 
н d reveal ool before graduation. In the academic schools 
А sil јаз ity the drop-out rate is much more favorable, for 
New rk f those who enter remain to graduate. A recent 


if nt O 
"I E that most of the drop-outs come from the ranks 


шу indica learners. LOW intelligence, poor reading ability, and 

“the characteristics chiefly associated with slow learn- 
p the most important reasons for students' leaving 
es m bre completion of the high school course. 

ә major achievement of American educators, therefore, has been 
he adaptation of the high school curriculum to meet the needs of 
, greater number of slow learners. A major challenge is to increase 
he holding power of the high school so that the majority of 


шеи remain in school until graduation. 


OME CONCLUDING THOUGHTS. A few years ago, the 
Harvard report, General Education in a Free Society, described 
ће slow learner as “the unsolved problem of the high schools." 
The answers to the questionnaire and our study of procedures 
wsed in New York City reveal that much progress has been made 
wards its solution. The Committee wishes to offer several 
Pes and suggestions as a result of its study. 
йык New York City high schools realize that each must 
Practices now, for in several years their facilities will 
“ned by an influx of large numbers from the lower schools. 
high schools ar large numbers from the low: m 
tiling and аг ines particularly anxious to extend their remedia 
tes of their =» metic programs in order to reduce the disabili- 
Children who ering pupils. It might be well to consider i: 
sot spend an Puls number of years retarded in these skills shoul 
lover school "iine year in the lower school, especially since the 
ices, n Many instances is better equipped to offer remedia 
А 
cai үз t there are nineteen C.R.M.D. classes in the oa 
in Car or ET The pupils who are in these classes Lame 
CR Y enter th t the end of that time they leave to 2 =“ 
tat ki General course, The high schools that ort 
table adius taught by specially licensed personnel, ow 
‘ment on the part of the students and fin x 
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course highly satisfactory. Other schools would lik 
similar services for the increasing number of pupils © to provide 
In the budget for the coming year, the High Жо ке Need it 
requested a great increase in the number of C.R.M p; im h 
3. The Core program and the correlated cardi ` Positions, 
(usually English and social studies taught by a г) Progr 
have been widely used in the 9th year for the slow 15 е teacher) 
few instances it has been introduced іп the 10th, 11 : In a 
year. The schools that have the most extensive experien » and 12th 
Core program are enthusiastic and wish to continue exper; 
tion. They believe that a longer time bloc, under the d “шеша. 
опе teacher, makes possible better guidance and арке x 
direct attention to the special needs of slow learners. кешш 


4. Visual and auditory aids are used widely with ever-increas. | 


ing success. Schools also list as desirable a i 

of excursions and trips in order to make ee ": is 

resources. The difficulty of arranging teacher's schednles ait 

present organization of high school classes have prevented E 

use of community resources at the present time. ae 

5. Most schools report greatest success with slow learners in 

such fields as homemaking, industrial arts, and second track com- 
mercial courses. Although most slow learners show no high apti 
tudes in the manual skills, they are motivated by the immediate 
= Ж to life and recognize the practical value of such courses. 
: i pa that newly constructed secondary schools are 
rd pped with more shops and homemaking facilities. Since slow 
earners do relatively better work in such fields, these additional 
facilities should make possible a program that can be more easily 
adapted to the needs of the entire student body. _ 

6. The schools feel the need to clarify standards of grading 
and promotion for the slow learner. Despite the fact that a w : 
spread of abilities exists, it may be possible and desirable to $ 
up some fixed minimum for high school graduation and for qu" 
fying for advanced work. 

7. Education for the slow learner is expensive. Since he ? eeds 
patient and sympathetic understanding from his teaches, he 
quires more direct, personalized guidance, and therefore MT 

teacher time. Classes for the slow learner must be conside d 
smaller in order to make possible a more individualized UP ^ 
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Core classes are required to be smaller 
оп, CÈ Resides the teachers of C.R.M.D. and the Core 
g periods instead of the normal five 
catty have additional time for guidance and confer- 
п order 3 General classes feel strongly that these classes 
|1 in size for effective work. 
re help in coping with adolescent 
in adjusting to the school situation. In order to get 
` ee of the child it is necessary to check standardized 
1 жге measurements with other evaluations, especially 
i a s P sideration emotional factors. To make these essen- 
ting. possible, without depriving average and superior stu- 
dents of necessary educational guidance, there is need for an 
шее of administrative allotment for teacher-guidance time as 
vell as provision for psychological, psychiatric, and medical 
services. 
9. The hope of meeting the needs of the slow learner in our 
shools in the next few years lies not 50 much in devising new 
means or procedures, but rather in a more general use of goo 
nehods and instructional materials already in practice. In order 
з use of good methods already known, faculty meetings 
бе ес should deal more frequently with the problem of 
ы "- к in-service courses should be offered, and 
10. The coo ould be encouraged. О. | 
à planning an wee of parents and the community is essential 
ucational program for the slow learner. Parents 


chers © 
"c o be kept sma 
: $] learners need mo 


need t . 
alins, in that their children—like others—have certain limi- 
“s, despit e same time, they should appreciate that slow learn- 


ad to ah ud disabilities, may have strengths which can 
larly emplo y valuable, useful lives. The community— particu- 
Ment а fy pors—must extend to the student of limited achieve 
i а ч of understanding, and provide him with the 
he е Public | à respected position in society. = 
bie ite the wide c high schools must provide for all the children, 
p otter А Ide variation in ability and potential. Courses for the 
“ner, ent must remain as challenging as ever: ut the slow 
Which » proceeding at hi per anata 

ill tak is own pace, also е . an е лабот. 


take h; 
€ him as far as he can go toward full se 
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A Lesson in Cooperation 
ROSE VITALE* 


All of us concerned with the education of our chi 
like to see them develop into fine, upright citizens 
ordinary school procedures do not provide as much 
for direct experiences in citizenship training as does a 
project. Recently the need for a thorough-going moder 
the Bushwick High School plant provided just that kin 
tunity where parents, teachers, students, and other memb 
the Ridgewood-Bushwick community could share in a айн i 
activities which contributed to the civic training of all of "i 

Bushwick High School is one of our real old-timers. After al. 
most fifty years of use it is not only worn, but it is also lacking in 
many of the facilities we recognize as highly necessary in provid- 
ing the well-rounded education required by students nowadays. 
Most rooms lack electrical outlets for audio-visual instruction, and 
science rooms are inadequate for group or individual experiments. 
Many seats throughout the building are too small for the larger 
youngsters of today; in some rooms there are nct enough seats. 
For months, because of hazardous conditions, gas has been shut off 
in cooking classes. Broken plumbing, unusable toilets, and falling 
plaster add to the difficulties. The auditorium lacks modern acousti- 
cal and audio-visual equipment; gyms are too small; and many 
dassrooms must be used to supplement the limited Junchroom 
space. More specifics could be listed, but enough has been indi- 
cated to point out the existence of a real problem. 

Our principal, our chairmen of various subject departments, and 

our teachers had worked to stimulate necessary action from ош 
Board of Education, for without the Board’s approval the m 
ization of Bushwick would not even have been considered. How 
ever, the city authorities seemed not too much moved, for it #8 w 
natural that the Board of Education would sponsor its OW? ж 
ects. The difficulty arises when educational projects must n 
the political arena with projects sponsored by other city agenc 


. Sometimes 
OPportuni 
communi 
nization of 
d of [0] por- 


odern- 


* President, Bushwick Parent:Teacher-Student Association. 
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х -Student Association 
the Parent-Teacher é с 

this st е of providing а co-ordinated drive for 
ation so sorely needed. 


G. As we commenced our efforts, we 
od deal of civics. We knew en is 
ou ; athetic and had recommended the 
dof -— Va or a modernization of our school. How- 
; popriation ot son through which such a recommendation 
pP s the process 8! 
ha a the actual provision of funds? We soon learned 
ile ae anne the Board of Estimate, and 
he City Council were all involve . — 
dismay, the City Planning Commission dete ly 

s mile suggestion that Bushwick’s modernization be put in 
he 1955 Capital Budget. This meant that the $2,400,000 proposed 
у the Board of Education as needed for a minimum overhaul 
would remain a dream. 

Our problem became this: how could we get our project across 
о the municipal authorities who could do something to make ita 
reality, how could we make students aware of their responsibilities 
inmeeting a civic problem of such importance to them, and how 
wld we develop cooperative effort among pupils, parents, 
chers, and community organizations to accomplish our purpose: 


OIN 
G AND D 
NS learning а 0 


evel, 
gould result 


Т VICTORY. We began by asking the faculty and <a 
Ve de supply us with all the facts regarding our school "d = 
"—— Prepared а four-page brief summarizing the con xp 
p ri gorrection, Pictures taken by students were included to 
e i lanning Commission visualize the situation. lr pln 
ents ‚еге sent to all members of that body. Pane uf 
bal с ured in sending postcards, letters, and telegrams. ~ - 
dion кітап, our Assemblyman, and many local civic € 
im." expressed their interest. As a result, Mr. Bera 
бошап, of the City Planning Commission, received em in 
à У 9 communications requesting that Bushwick be am 
of ou par “cget. At the open hearing of the Сази. case. 
The м. ents and several students a peared to present o з 
Dane аде we р f P . Many 0 
Pers р, 7 Ought received a careful nn ol and sub- 
Wed up our report with visits to the 510 33 
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sequent articles. The City Planning Commission then dec; 
put Bushwick back into the capital budget, but for only (ded to 

Elated as we were at this recognition of our need Д $400,0 
to feel that a thoroughgoing job was required, rather е, Continued 
meal effort over a long period of time. Since this беи; а Piece. 
would come before Ње Board of Estimate, we decided © Matter 
another special effort. Again, students in social studies бз 5 
asked to write their representatives on that body if th LS 
need existed. Brief discussions in classes raised the dad elt а 
municipal needs, the role of the Board of Estimate and its med 
ship, and the democratic procedure of calling the attention of 
officials to a civic need. The student effort was supplemented 
thousands of communications to the Board from parent grou 
and parents, other schools in the community, churches, and Kar 
civic groups, including the Bushwick Schools Community League 
Local newspapers, such as the Advertisers’ Digest and the Ridge. 
wood Times, as well as such metropolitan dailies as the New York 
Times, the Herald Tribune, the World-Telegram-Sun, the Daily 
News, and the Brooklyn Eagle publicized the progress of the 
campaign, so that at all times the citizens of the community knew 
the exact amount of progress that had been made and the next 
step which was to be taken. | 

To the open hearing of the Board of Estimate came not only 
parents, but a number of students selected in social studies classes 
to report back on the deliberations of this body, and to represent 


Bushwick before a meeting of the City Council slated for the same . 


day. We were given the opportunity to discuss the “Bushw! 
Story,” and to introduce such evidence as chunks of newly fallen 
plaster. We could sense now the sympathy that the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate felt. “ted 
While all this was going on, many of our students were thrille 3 
to receive answers in writing from Borough President Jobn ef 
more and from the Mayor indicating their concern with this 0 M 
This evidence that a student-citizen in a democracy can рат 
representatives and receive courteous replies and subsequent 2 
taught our youngsters a valuable lesson. 
of 
SUCCESSFUL LESSON. After due deliberation, the Board es 
Estimate voted to include the full sum of $2,400,000 in the 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS: EXTRA JOBS 


| SURGIN: 
go ed skule master. Groser & Hundertaker respecta- 
p E Ladys & Gentlemen that he drors teef without 
ak өү Applies laches every hour. Blisters on the lower 
e end visicks for a penny a peace. He sells godfathers 
tordales, Kuts Korns. Bunyons. Doctors hosses. Clips Donkies 
wance a munth & undertakes to luke arter every bodies naylas 
by the ear, joes-harp, penny wissels., Brass Kanelsticks, y pans 
& other moozikal Hinstrumints hat grately reydoosed figers. 
Young ladys & gentlemen larnes their grammur and langeudge 
in the purtiest mannar. Also grate care taken off their morrels 
and spellin. Also zarm-zinging tayching the base vial. And oll 
other zorts of fancy works. Quadrils pokers weazles and all coun- 
try dances tort at home and abroad at Pertekshun perfumery and 
mif in all its branches as times is cruel bad. I begs to teel ee 
that I just beginned to sell all sorts of stashonary ware, cox, hens 
vouls, pigs and all other kinds of poultry. Blackin-brishes. Her- 
Mis Coles, scrubbin-brishes. Trakel and Godley Bukes and Bibles. 
and all D brick dist. Whisker seeds Morrel Pokkerankerchers. 
garden zorts of swatemaits including taters sassages and other 
tin tet: Bakky zizars, Lampoyle tay kittles and other intoxzi- 
Prindsto 5 А dale of fruit, hats. Zongs hareoyle. pattins buis 
1 ware, ] 08 other aitables, Korn апа bunyon zalve an - 
lo or | has laid in a large azzortment of уре, dogs ma : 
à poet beer matches and other pickles. Such as n 
her ang tot tinzer sope, Anzetrar. old rags bot cae dig 
ing birds ^ "here else, New laid Heggs by me Rodger G5 


Also a с Ped sich as howls donkies paykox. Lobsters. cHe ic 
ы of celebrated brader. I ies grography геї 
Dasticks and other chynee sticks. 
(блр, Gode save thee Kinge. 
ard 4; А Hornt- 
"e Museum pered in a Cornish Village. Now i the 


pases, fne lesson in citizenship we have all been privileged 
~ a democratic process citizens of all ages can 


youd OF chat in 
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The Art of Composition: A New Ары UR 
roach 


IRWIN R. CHERNISS 
Brooklyn High School for Homemaking 


One of the most pressing proble à | 
of today is that of erdt: ee me = English teach 
teachers have agreed that there is entirely E usar an, Many 
writing, awkwardness of expression, clums = ы ар. slovenly 
exposition and description, and the like. We ie ing of ideas in 
Pr gad simple, easy-to-explain, effective aiiud of T find Some 

i d how to make his composition more trul d ching the 
what he wants to say, and we want to teach M voe dcs 
an interest-holding, clear and pleasant wa Th noy to say it in 
problem. Evidently, we need a chan e акк АНЫ 
English. ge, a new approach to written 

What are the difficulties i i | 
important for us to са uar e T eH method 
барран T etermine these before attempting to find a 
елшш = i it seems to me, be easily seen, upon examin- 
their classrooms күсөө textbooks, observing teachers in 
Lo dice dies гч teaching the subject itself, all of which 1 
женсе Fanda, prevalent difficulty lies in our consistently 
dps penes in the formalities of the language, i.e., the 
We Inve, Here eae an a ee the essence, Or the content. 
Both, of Oaie. are к. е old question of form vs. content. 
elim aihen "Гын melet рч. but we must not let one obscure 
deeply involved int i е исен шип, е cde ps 
of related words eon ng to produce а "perfect" sentence, ке лат 
or e кщн Pea ынана ы ud еге" 
кт. Ж heat aile. 8 t” (according to traditional definition), 

, the proper eia de f е how to put these sentences together 10 
paragraph which is cl orm an interesting, varied, and informat" 
cerned with pum clear and easy to understand. He is more кор, 
whole (капрон у, Аз не e [ишесе] одн et 

the sentence is bas с a matter of fact, the whole concept 0 
шй Se өрө : Fg a somewhat insecure premise — that ег 
ырен dni та ject and a predicate, as well as a complete thought. 
oks on grammar and composition that I examined 6 

was no deviation from this traditional and outmoded concept, wi 
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ee 
gi JC ( опе сазе, and that on the college level. In this 

o [ucia В. Mirrielees,* at least discards the 
as being ineffectual, for the word “com- 
sentence can ever be complete, since 


„idea 
my. She does, however, maintain, the 


есче — DO 


s of econo 


nt methods of teaching the 
e, can be seen by noting the great numbers 
sentences, fragments, and comma blunders still turned 
tudents today. Students balk at the “complete-thought” 
and are confused by the expression “relatively complete” 
and by the caution that nothing 10 the way of language can ever 
be “really complete." We are not teaching the sentence, or for 
фа matter the whole subject of composition, effectively to our 
gudents. Their test papers show it, despite our persistent insistence 
фаг we give plenty of drill in sentence work, composing sentences 
into paragraphs, and then into whole compositions, and much 
homework on the topic. Apparently even our training of our 
children in “juggling” sentences, or parts of sentences — inversion, 
simplification, interchanging of main and subordinate clauses 
(always within the conventional framework) — is not sufficiently 
effective in teaching them sentence variety and sentence "sense." 
Él a matter of fact, why bother teaching the sentence at all: 
мө н f the root of the problem and teach the essence — 
in, ]t tian à thought? This is where the New Approach comes 
how to -— e that the whole problem of teaching children 
and the results эы language effectively can be greatly simp а 
0 item ee by treating the written word in a i “i 
asses, Let us cons J st as we treat the spoken word in of A :: 
Preserving and s i ler the written language merely asa ~ oem 
‘Unctuation е: ing the spoken word. This, incidenta^ y, x : 
ection, ЫП, s are means of indicating changes 11 xmi an 
treated thus į pattern, etc.—in the oral language and shou = 
Placement af writing. This will help the child greatly in the кор 
Зац lin punctuation and the proper construction 81 c a 
Butstically, It is a relatively simple matter to tea 


* 
L А 
Насой B. Mirriel А % ‚ New York: 
Ош, Brace mee? Teaching Composition and Literature, 
се & Co., 1946, Rev. Ed.; р. 80. " 
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child to speak clearly and logically and that will then e 1955) 
г 


problem. It should not be too difficult to teach him t Main - 


this skill from the oral to the written plane. The сафе, translate 
to the class, for example, "How would you say this if may say 
going to speak about it?" When the pupil describes the pa Wete 
the process, or the incident, the teacher will then tell him NE or 
down what he has just said, and will show him how to Ме En 
his oral expression into written expression by the appropriate 
of punctuation, construction, and so on. The teacher wijl exis 
to the class, in teaching grammatical construction, word ба 
and punctuation, the purpose of each symbol or arrangement H 
conveying the original oral expression in writing. The EC 
she will say, indicates a slight pause; the semicolon indicates ; 
greater pause between two thoughts that are to be given distinc. 
tion but that are not completely unrelated. A colon is merely an 
arrow: it points to what is coming next in line. A period indicates 
a drop in tone in the spoken language and an even greater pause 
than a semicolon, for the thoughts to be separated in this case are 
even further apart than when the semicolon is used. Thus gram- 
mar, punctuation, and word-order will be given practical meaning 
and will be purposive, not just so many entangling rules and laws 
which are far-removed from the student's immediate need, or at 
least seem so to him. Each part of speech, each punctuation mark, 
each specific order or arrangement will then play a more mean- 
ingful role, that of indicating this meaning, or that shade of 
meaning, not merely that of modifying a certain type of verb of 
noun, or of indicating a certain tense. 


BASIS IN ORAL COMPOSITION. The job of the English 
teacher will thus become one of teaching primarily oral compos! 
tion. For once the student masters the art of effective oral expt 
sion, the task of getting him to translate this knowledge of ability 
into the written field should not be difficult. There will be constan 
reference, in teaching written composition, to how the PI? chat 
would be solved in speaking, how this would be said, how a 
idea might most effectively be communicated to the audien" 
Then, says the teacher to the student, go right ahead and да t 
same thing on paper — use your linguistic tools to illustrate 

you would say it orally. -— 


ises is that of handling the differences 


Ji em that af ме" Р : 

f "T. probs written composition. This method of teaching 

"г 0 ae throu 
com st face 


m in writing than in speaking. 
ae statement, it must be explained, one may 
r 5 complicated sentence, a long word, an involved 
pok back over ® | to an oral address, on the other hand, the 
кер. In ng derstand a certain word or who has missed 


't un s 
ma по nrc fe the speaker to repeat or to 80 back. This is 


i ision. Only in private, personal, 

i of radio and television 3 
vemm eei will the speaker be willing to repeat or 
wis arts of his speech. Therefore, the oral address must be 
iy simple, must not contain too many difficult words, must 
involved sentences or grammatical construc 


not present any Very | Ў p 
= the listener will be confused and will not get the point. 


On the other hand, when reading an article, a person may go 
back a sentence or a page, ponder over the meaning, look up : 
troublesome word in the dictionary, think about a concept, r^ 
generally take his time. This chief difference, the fact that the 
printed word is before the recipient while the spoken word is re 
acounts for our handling the written word differently from the 
spoken word, 

Since our objective is to treat written English b 
"офор oral English, we must naturally begin the course Y 
Messing the similarities, and not the differences, between the tw i 
1 as the mathematics or physics or chemistry course pos 


t 
fom fundamental principles to higher points of theory, s eom 
Sisson composition course start with the ame "a 
| Оп to both forms of the language, See with the beauti- 
rather than 


purel me А н 2 is E code" may о ; 
modifie y mechanical point of view. Th ara 


i d 
e ples of de of the class an 


0 . P 5 UL ht class : 
teacher ni Individual student. In a particularly ie tions, point 


as a means of 
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ing out sooner the differences between written апд ora 
tion, and may thus concentrate on the further develo 

these differences — essentially style and idiom, Here пеп of 
will take up such items as thought organization, order of = teacher 
or statements, construction of the larger thought unit — четат 
gtaph, manipulation of ће smaller thought unit — the i ata. 
(I deliberately do not use the term "sentence" here), and ни 
of the basic unit of language — the word — to construc € use 
statements, and then paragraphs, and ultimately the aie 
composition. Further analysis of the word into its component еге 
ments, the stem and the affixes, need not, of course, be sonst ele. 
until the student reaches higher studies in language, exce ae 
small amounts as enrichment material or supplementary es Б 
those interested. or 


bril, 1955 
l 


THORNY PROBLEM OF THE SENTENCE. This by-passin 
of the sentence is intentional, for this author believes that it is F 
artificial, cumbersome, and useless definition, and is thus confus. 
ing and misleading to the student. Yes, the sentence must be 
eliminated from our language, at least as it stands in definition 
today: “a group of related words containing a subject and a predi- 
cate and expressing a complete thought.” Why should we main- 
tain such grammatical thorns in our linguistic flesh as this outworn 
definition of the sentence, and then find ourselves trying desperate- 
ly to justify the existence and use of such "sentences" as "Fine!" 
— “And again, too.” — "Sure." — and so on, ad infinitum. Why 
unload all our unnecessary paraphernalia upon the student, an 
confuse him with such terminology as Jespersen's "articulate, 
semt-articulate, and inarticulate"* sentences, “complete-thought 
or “complete idea,” sentence fragment, run-on sentence, 20 © 

on? If we kept such terminology and definitions, what woul 
our policy toward these “unorthodox types" of sentences 19 
classroom? Certainly we could not outlaw such "sentences" in en 
classes, for the students would not be able to reconcile out айш 
with the fact that these types are used, and to decided advantag® 
by the "good" and even by the "great" writers of today "Y 
yesterday. Yet we must teach our youngsters how to develoP f 
nary 


* Kathryn McEuen, “Is the Sentence Disintegrating?” English J0% 
35:433-438; 1946. . 
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coMPOSITION са 
F ‘ple, pleasant, accurate, and original style of 
юре, w that, left to themselves, they will not do as 
Ж and WE erienced writers when handling such tools. 
i b as сз oe numbers of students today continue to make 
- ting e rond comma blunders (splices), run-on sen- 
e USU senten ents, and аге not able to handle their language 
ences, nd frag" " often discovered in college-entrance examina- 

ively, 25 hs in the student's career, you will adimt. Yet the 
7> llege students are supposed to be the best mate- 
spective со [у and intellectually. What can be said, then, of 
ral, scholastica y the vast majority of the pupils? Of course, 


пп 
ihe others, who = dents who are not confused by and do not 


those „ ИЖ ae LE 
dE definitions of "sentence," but obligingly “learn how 
Perit the kind of sentence that contains a subject and a predicate 
ай expresses а “complete” thought, and who therefore make our 
sient nd. These are the students we should 


iob easier and please us по en 
жа about if we are really interested in the younger generation 
o much those who are 


and the future of our country, and not so п E 
intelligent and quick-witted enough to question ош eei | 
ийа] categorizing of “types of sentences and what makes 
sentence, 


ROAD TO LANGUAGE MASTERY. The teacher must make 
йе student master of his elements of construction in much the 
‘ame way as the artist becomes master of his elements — line, 
om, light-and-dark, and color. Just as the painter is concerne 
Primarily with the final arran gement of his elements on degas 
ind uses these elements only as a means to that end, 16, pie 


em : t 

"€ c so must the student of writing be x n to = 
Is elemen in itself, but to bu th 

ts become an end in itselt, e most effec- 


ш i 1 LJ . . 

» = into а unit that expresses his meaning !n 0 epe 
мл Моге Specifically, if a student gives as an ү” d скы 
ТАЙМ. because of her nagging,” he should be no icis 
eani, È not because it is not a sentence but = position 
* Which 55 as it stands, If, however, he presents 2 


i iust why it is 
КЫТТАН, ‚ he should be told just - 
em it is Be ee and has meaning Lee 
Pf her rapping ‚„ And why did he turn to drinking: 
| 41 


—— MÁ 
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Much drill, exercise, and practice will be requi 

of the student, and sdoquure Ангинадан wad E ре Part 
on the part of the teacher, to perfect the student's 5 F 
position. The importance of examples and illustration 
er cannot be overstressed, because we will have no such sr; 

narrow set of rules as before for the children to gre and 
follow. It is always somewhat more difficult initially to à © and 
self in, and thoroughly learn, a method or style which la чи 
definite set of confining rules. Needless to say, іп this cas “i i 
far more satisfactory in the long run. The pupils will need M x 
and particularly skillful guidance in composition, both ora] nad 
written, and will not merely memorize a formula or mi. 
mechanical rules to apply in a given case. This new method will 
if handled properly, be a great aid to both the teacher and the 
student, and should help provide the fertile atmosphere conducive 
to learning to write originally and interestingly, though, of course 
no guarantee can be given that all students taught under this sys- 
tem will be “great” writers. Also, the written language will then 


953) 


Kill in con 
m- 
by the teach. 


be brought "up-to-date," or at least closer in time to the spoken. 


language, which is usually quite far ahead, evolutionarily speaking. 


DISCARDING THE OLD PATTERN. It is to be expected, of 
course, that there will be some little difficulties in the beginning, 
but these will be chiefly organizational in character and will be 
a small price, indeed, to pay for the increased efficiency and ease 
with which the students will eventually learn to write. There af 
great possibilities here for ingenuity and inventiveness on the patt 
of the teacher. Similarly, there is much more freedom for the 
imagination and ability of the student. With all the errors, im- 
perfections of style, and other defects that are to be foun 
newspapers, magazines and even books on the market, as we Le 
the many examples of effective handling of the language we 216, 
fortunately, well-supplied with material for such a projec | sr 
dents can keep scrapbooks of examples of good and bad, of rathe 
let us say effective and ineffective, writing, and teachers Can 
likewise, in order that they may be adequately prepared , 
students’ supplies аге low. We should not overlook the 5". gant 
own compositions, of course, as they usually contain 2 € the 
examples and are nearer to home. Contests can be heic, 
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TION 
0 Em not the contestants have 
0 ‚д whether OF 
pP the jy n ~ elements well enough to be able to 
ran 0290026 in in the best possible way. The eit 
t t0 this New Approach cannot ep 3 E 
sities of such an article as this, and it is p 
Ё a qithin the [^ are apparent, or will be upon considera- 
er necessary’ | 
Е confuse and entangle our students with 
from unwarranted attempts to press 2 
14 of a dead one, of shall we give them 
them master the living language 


ful pursuits? 


000, tinue to 
е con 

з Ы ies resultant 

* age into the mo 

vg an d guidance to help 

| their needs and use 


pere omm 


SUFFERING COW! A BOVINE MENTAL-HYGIENE APPROACH! 


ity- i ho believes in discipline and 
dies ber fuse e obi da de barn, a sort of p 
top sergeant. Every time I have gone to the barn with him to loo 
it his cows he stops at the door to pick up a pitchfork. And just 
isin the army barracks all the soldiers leap to attention уа се 
commanding officer enters, all his cows popii scramble 
their feet and with wary, semiturret eyes, follow his every 
move. Occasional laggards get pricked, lightly but with authority, 
yc ems to mend their ways. h 
% ot that my neighbor is cruel, though he can be pretty tous" 
s he loses his temper. Rather, I should say, he regards his 
л so many machines to do as he wishes and when sufficient y 
"ua Produce milk, Except at milking time, when any Г nl 
ton y y Ountered with the pitchfork, he pays little if any atten- 
the sh ias no more than to his tractor after hes parked it be 
5 much milk he is always complaining that he ph es Ja 
hay, sila ien ud from some twenty cows, with adeq 
the hu explanation is found in a slight q ivering dowa 
hension in each cow as he walks along the gutter, in Ве PP ез 
“е plain e. eyes as they recognize the pit 
pu don't ma a m ин for e ав em, to està 
sy, * Dond o . He has never trie to as the respon 
Че Creatures oo with them, to treat them 
are „ 
i Cows, 
—George Rehm, in "Get to Know тон 
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Education in the News 


Accuse not Nature: she hath done her part; 
: pe 


Do thou but thine. _ | | 
| —MILTON, Paradise Dog, : 


In the reali of commercial advertising, be the product ie 
cigarettes, bath salts or toothpaste, announcers frequently cane. 
lot of teeth-gnashing when they declare that "everyone in Е - 
is talking about the NEW something or other.” This is utter 
as “everyone in town knows.” But presumptuous as it is, it n 
ring the cash register, else it would not be the high-priority bally. 
hoo that it is. 

In education, however, everyone is talking, evaluating, criticizing, 
with heat and passion, the progress we've made away from the 
authoritarian to the democratic classroom. 

In the so-called normal schools the weight of opinion is strident- 
ly on the side of more and more democracy, with tables of statistics 
to prove not only its (the program's) foundational values, but its 
concommitant social values as well. | 

From the so-called less favored school areas. where social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual patterns are sub-standard, doubts have 
crept in to sour somewhat the jubilee atmosphere engendered by 
the seven-league-boot strides away from the traditional school of 
“assign, study, recite, and test. . . .” гы 

What is the nature of the unrest? It concerns such questions 
as these: “What is permissiveness?” "Where is the line betwee! 
liberty and license?” “When does freedom become anarchy? 
the super-pivotal, thought-provoking question: “Are there ps An 
of readiness, and degrees of freedom commensurate with degre 
of readiness?” jd 

If the curriculum is total, and if education, like the beating 
the heart, goes on twenty-four hours a day, then classroom 

are only remotely similar in the favored and less-favore дїй 
munities. Their dissimilarities being greater than their simi 
it seems patently obvious that though ends may be 
means cannot be. Yet, though this may be denied, the 
pattern of homogeneity in teaching which ignores SU 


a 
elementary truths. Actually, for the most modern teaching pt 
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ге exists 


E NEWS 


IN TH ; 
ХАТ N ast be a foundation of apperceptive experience, 
asst, these wile development of good habits, but of an equiva- 
0 gly in the © mass in home living. Where this type of experi- 


e p ym а child may not be ready for modern educa- 
pe to live through a petiod of readiness in which 
M older techniques of pupil and school control take 

ШЕ V re over more approved modern methods. — 
preceden loftiest theoretical grounds any— that is, every— 

On the 14 be able to index her class by way of a homemade 
teacher s end of bringing about the most exact and intimate 
ae di between a class’ station and needs, and the teacher's 
ap жез gears harmoniously. In practice, optimum success 
s attained mostly when the teacher's normal outlook is comple- 
mented by a class’ “inlook.” Except in cases of teachers who are 
mined for C.R.M.D., Opportunity, and Adjustment classes, the 
дере teacher, old, young, or medium-rare, is carrying a load 
far in excess of what is generally known ог supposed. 

Whence this trek into the forest of reality? A recent article in 
the September, 1954, issue of the School. Review, by L. Edwin 
Hischi, of the William M. Stewart School, University of Utah, 
"i “A Student Evaluation of Classroom Procedures,” set me 
Oil. 

The article dwells on the subject of pupil attitudes in the 
modern, democratic classroom vis-a-vis the older authoritarian 

e Situation. My own reaction was a little off-beat in >» 
only a эзы as (S) and my (R) was to shy away from = у 
group к, ааа of what appeared to be a screened, se er 
Projects j^ = е I would be much more interested, at this паво 

equ esting, toward less standard groupings. However, 1^ 

uld be Ons and a number of the answers are interesting n 
Should Jik explored. The table which follows speaks for 15: 

From th to make some comments thereon. ү 
е, as language of the summary one is led to appraise p 
Papil aia or better. This raises the question «5 пр 
“шег; €s if the questionnaire had been submitte 

hi 
si. et f the questions are of the begging 
Poil Would d 5. What do these questions prove! 
tespond likewise. Very few pupils— 


i le. 
kind. For examp ^ 
? Only that most 
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RESPONSES OF 106 PUPILS IN EIGHTH- AND NiNTH.G 


MATHEMATICS CLASSES TO ITEMS ON A CLAss APPRAISAL SE. 
ET 


SS a eh ko A 


Item 


————X————— 


. Would you like to have more opportunity of explain- 
ing to the class bow you did certain problems? 
‚ Would you like to have more out-of-class assignments? 
. Would you care to participate in keeping interesting 
items on the bulletin board 2 
‚ Recognizing the limitations of our classroom, do you 
prefer a seating arrangement other tban parallel rows? 
- Do you want more voice in what we study? 
- Are you satisfied with the notebook system used? 
- Do you see a need for class organization—president, 
etc., or leader, recorder, еїс.?............................ : 
- Does the teacher provide ample opportunity for special 
belp botb during and outside of icri 


- Are you comfortable in the presence of the teacher? 
- Does the teacher embarrass you excessively? MÀ 
- Is the teacher reasonably fair to all students P- 
» Does the teacher waste Ите? 


- Do you feel the teacher has enough knowledge of the 11 


subject? — 


ÍS шолу? .......................... 


. Is the teacher's communication 


accurate? 


. Does the work move along rapidly enough for уой?——- 


crveecneccecseocsnsevensteaneseeesssseressceccscosesscenccssserseenseesert RENE ш 
25 ^ 
idees iere sung Lu ou, james E 


Number 0 
Resp Onsest 


Yes 


100 


105 
8 


109 
4 


108 


106 


Г peca' 
* The total of “Yes” and "No" responses for all items 18 not 116 
sions on the part of a few students, 
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No 
92 
55 
81 
83 
73 
51 
29 


68 
92 


21 


THE NEWS. " 
JON IN : 4 
ycAT 1 voluntarily ask for more assignments and more 
p will volun th Пе. dius анкай "poc? 
gk bak" 4 to assume that the pupils who ered “yes 
a re de s were the brighter pupils, among whose number 
: those ped ble mark-happy ones. — 
ere Uy 4о not wish for more assignments, the neces- 
Since 05 in homework assignments must be made up 
drill inherent ity—question 7—favor more drill and 
п dass. Hence, 
i isi ing in vi | to support student 
s interesting in view of our zeal pport stu 
^ that the overwhelming majority of the pupils do 
ass organization of president, etc. Perhaps we 
i i its effective- 
ine our own class officer setup relative to it : 
ia = атса of promoting democratic school citizenship. 
"Question 15 is interesting, even exciting, in that it raises notions 
bout other communities’ handling of individual help and remedia- 
бп to needy pupils. These areas constitute significant and, at 
present, unresolved problems. 


review . 

estion 1 
vemment. Note 

vot сие for the cl 


JAcoB А. ORNSTEIN East Elmhurst J.H.S. 127, Queens 


———— 


CONCRETE VS. ABSTRACTION 


Mathematics came into being when some primitive genius dis- 
covered that counting could be done in the abstract. Before his 
J, men had been able to count, say, three stones, or three tigers, 
or three trees. Our genius, in a great burst of imagination, € 
S Ur three as an abstract number and found that he coul 
р ly it to anything and to all things. the 
wore: 15 step most of us are capable of today, even after 
even yout Schools can do to us. But some people never grasp 
"€ this elementary abstraction properly. | аге like the cei 
cently, a class of student nurses, whose sad story I e» 
gir * In order to be able to mix medicines accurately, тан 
m. Г taught for а whole term about fractions, pe^ fail 
mir and gallons of milk used as examples. In ders 
pet i шоп they were asked to calculate the mixture thirds 
of a ney mixed a quart of vanilla ice cream agen failed. 
Their 13А of chocolate, Seventy per cent of the nt 
"4Binations did not stretch from milk to ice Y amie" 
—Mario G. Salvadori, in “Май а 


Harper's Magazine A7 
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Chalk Dust 


Commendable teaching devices are observed by supervis 
school and by instructors in in-service courses. If the ж at 
worth praise, its worth sharing. 5 end a brief description (1 fe is 
words) to Irving Rosenblum, ].H.S. 162, Brooklyn 37, 50 


STIMULATING VOCABULARY GROWTH 


To stimulate the growth of vocabulary, we have developed A 
variety of devices. These are some of the methods that we have 
found helpful: ; 


1. As news clippings and items are brought to class, have the 
children identify new words and select one or two daily for 
posting on a bulletin board. Include at least one synonym 
for each. 


. Have each child-select one area of interest related possibly - 


to the unit or class center of interest, i.e., boats, vegetables, 
flowers and the like. Let each child collect related words 
in individual illustrated booklets. 

. Distribute a variety of scraps of different textures, i.e., vel- 
vet, sandpaper, satin, linen. Have the children give desctip- 
tive words. For synonyms use the dictionary. Record these 
on charts for reference and use in children’s creative writing 
Do the same for words related to sound, odor, color, an 
so on. 

. Establish a class detective who will watch for the "d ^ 
new words by pupils in their oral presentations. Rotate 
post frequently. | 
Let pupils prepare glossaries based upon their direct 
ence in science, mathematics, and other subjects. Ж 
From a collection of special pictures, post one А, mages 
Conduct a contest for the most vivid title and for the tioual 
and best list of words evoked as the result of 60 
study of the picture, 


expett 


klyn 
Ina B. STERNLIEB p.S. 169, В:00 


HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 


A jj аав selection 
by J. I. Biegeleisen, Art Department, 
School of Industrial Art 


bers ; 
tecite ii mid will now recite the class motto, and I know 


е} oudly and slow] , enunciating every word plainly 0 " 
ear, clearly by the Baden e buius seated in the last row 


"Gil Gilbert will 


it can 
that it can 


Courtesy: The Saturday Review 
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COMPOSITION LESSON — SPRING 


The calendar is April, and the sun 

Is April too, and in my students’ eyes 

Are April, May, and June in unison, 

With good green earth, blue air, and windswept skies 
' The rooms runs liquid gold on desks, on hair, ; 
On blackboard slate, on pale disheartened walls: 

And chalkdust motes go dancing everywhere, | 

And gentle quiet softly, swiftly falls. 


Spring is no casual planetary date, 

No point of time, no desk pad numbered red; 
It is warm sunshine on a whitened slate, 

On scribbly paper and on golden head; 

And in a theme—prosaic, drab of dress— 
Bright wisps of haunting, aching restlessness. 


Jacos C. SOLOVAY Fort Hamilton High School 


THE “MYSTERY WORD"—AN APPROACH TO CURRENT EVENTS 


Blackboard Jungle, the recent novel about vocational high 
schools, has stirred every teacher in such schools who has read it 
to one or more of many emotional reactions—anger, sympathy, 
despair, sharp agreement or disagreement. 

For me it raised questions. I am a vocational high school teacher 
of social studies. What would I do were I faced with such pf 
lems? Are conditions in my school anything like what the au a 
describes? What am I doing, as a teacher, to prevent the bre ў 

a =) the learning process so blatantly apparent in Blackbow 
ungle 

I live and teach in a building far worse than the North Manus 
Trades High School of the novel. Lincoln, it is said, once ч 
this building to comfort Civil War wounded who lay pape 
students are poor readers, loath to read or even сапу ee di 
books we offer them; they are much more interested 19 m 

pictures, the sports event of the moment. 


50 


дку WORD" 


been one of my ardent desíres to devise some 
e 
always 


" . 
" lly interest my students in current 
+ has really in 
yet E which I «E o something to have youngsters go to 
w fe only I ind and make inquiries about local, national, 
(apes e d events! Was there anything I could do to 
si T ld perm time listening to radio or TV commenta- 
spen 
a is situati bscription to Ozr 
? t this situation was a subscrip 
E frst attempt arn tion. Nearly 100% of my students read 


và the weekly publica e it as a text. Then, too, my examina- 


| ау nc id meet the needs of some students and 
chem е of the times, it did not always bring ew 

unt of interest ог enthusiasm which should be pate E 
: sil lessons. In the meantime voluntary subscriptions to the 
New York Times dropped to an all-time low. 


USING SHOWMANSHIP. Then at an unexpected "ре 
while I was watching а TV program it dawned upon me wi 
night borrow an idea. A popular form of entertainment 15 ; ; 
“give-away” program. People just love to answer questions "m 
proper rewards or remunerations. I decided to give it a try. 

[had to do was to substitute extra credits or higher ratings tor 
ash prizes. I decided to try it the very next day while my 


enthusiasm for the plan was at its height. The following are a few 


сап of how my ideas were carried out and what hap- 
pened, 
When I met my first class, I announced that thereafter : pes 
I: to devote the last 10 minutes of every lesson to P 7 K 
Bame, It was called the "Mystery Word." I promised — ea 
E S ratings to the winners, of whom there would be r fn 
= € rules were as simple as the game itself. A уюн. E 
fai a en on the board, After 30 seconds or so voluntee мом 
of course) hands to be recognized. (No help from ба? 
| ent Шйе number 
ers. 
» the fact that 
c of the pre" 


Ы е f е » . . 2 
9" т "Word" I tried was a simple, innoc 


we us : 
is weekly because some topics from our current events , 
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HIGH POINTS f 
ous day. I did not give them the answer. Instead I a би 
the reward would be given the next day to the first on that 
Correct answer. It worked like a charm. егу early the ith the 
at least twenty minutes before the beginning of the Seda ay, 
my first response. It was the ninth annivetsary of the не: 8ot 
ment of the U.N. There was some grumbling 
who also had the answers, but they were not 
subject of the next lesson was the U.N. | | 
Another interesting “Mystery Word” was the number “47 » 
This "word" appeared on the board the day after Election Dy, 
It proved to be a very fortunate choice, for the answer Was ke А 
by а boy who never took much interest in social Studies, How 
proud he was when I, with a great deal of gus 


to, announced him 
the winner of the contest (plus the extra credit 


5, of course). This 
youngster pointed out that only 47 states had had elections because 


Maine had voted in September. When I asked him where he got 
his answer, he said it was in the newspapers. 

Another “Mystery Word” was a name I 
Moote.” It is so 
this subject at a time when a new 
for our G.O. The plan was to st 


€come; 
Я А $ 
tco Serious, The 


in, "I never heard of him”—all except 


one girl who timidly suggested that the only "Jack Moore” she: 


knew was the president of the С.О. When I announced with the 


next period 
later Jack M 


pleased. Here are some other sub- 
Jects used with a great dea] of success: 


1) Grandfather—Judge Harlan 
Grandson 
2) Plumber—Einstein 
3) “Ouch, my ailing elbow!”—McCarthy 
4) Battle of the Beverages—Mendez-France 


” has 
HIGHER HOOPER RATING. This “give-away мок pet 
been a lot of fun for both my students and me. The = E 
se didn't matter very much. The words used were simple 4! 
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1 then tell what t 


үн SCHOOL P m 
„Н 


revail. I 
4 ir of mystery seemed to p 
i each case an seat ni rte a genuine interest in 
е pube": n пе main the а of the students really began to 
"ILLA ae Some DE raphs that 
et ts was SUC words, expressions, even paragraphs t! 
pent CO papers ОГ "Mystery Game. The greatest im- 
ar tne neWSP г in the My hs. fune wit thee 
si” ossibly 4PPS* in their listening habits. any о 
sight = | noticed was et possible answers from radio and 
1 o a great source of satisfaction to 
ere coming in more readily as po 
fad out that E fact when I "forgot" on a few eo ы 
days went ОП. n word in the lesson, there was a so aq = 
include the mystery ils. Another outgrowth of this ee 
i Ta : an 
reminder ge ps li welcome incorrect answers, because І с 
is the fact tha he students have read or listened m — 
: rs to claim 
I have been teaching for too may ge hopa thar my к жшн 
sicory for a method so simple. I ce ds бойо culling 
tti ing. In fact I am already con 
won't tire of a good thing. he lent Т ett wy 
" ? days a week. The least 
the “Mystery Word” to three ys é art pe a 
is that we are having fun; and within these vr d енн 
old age, we are living not in a jungle, but in a la 
harmony. 


V.H.S. 
Harry WOLLMAN Food Trades 


ENT 
A GUIDE LIST FOR VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL PLACEM 


ion is to 

„Опе of the objectives of modern elementary ЖАКИ ns 

over, develop, and direct individual interests. As he choices 
his aim, we strive to give children opportunities to e Cal 
ны when they reach the junior high school € d ler 
n “Tipped to make the important choice of high 5 

bw in high school, atics, foreign 
langy чер upil who is taking the regular un choice 0 
hiph "i Sclence curriculum in junior high m and abun- 
dant 90: is frequently not a result of soul-sea 


of 

: js course © 
Vocati s inues his ic 
Study „ ational information. He usually cont ther academ 


А ino 4 ` 
ш -- Some enrichment in the high school Regents diploma 
“теге Subjects, and graduates with a 
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The pupil who will be called on to exercise the eC 
evaluation and self-direction is the one who wishe Wer of Self. 
his education and at the same time to develop a markers 

| е skill, 


USEFUL RESOURCE. To help these pupils we ha 
partial, but adequate, list of vocational courses а], k 

arranged. The schools offering these courses are indi abetically 
have attempted to recommend three schools where pos "ria We 
the pupil will be able to indicate his three choices ia - le so that 
the junior high school application for admission to hi Ma оп 

The information for this guide list was culled fae sme 

of the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guida the booklet 
“Directory of the Public High Schools of the City cf New vu 
However, the courses listed in the booklet are indicated ork, 
individual schools. This list seeks to telescope the ia under 
offered in the directory and may be used as a su Ormation 


e devise d N 


directory. pplement to the ) 


The schools that are listed have been sel 
appropriateness of their curriculum to the се aa оа 
the convenience of travel for pupils іп the Bensonhurst area 

This list is distributed to all ninth-grade pupils in Seth Low 
Junior High School and is used by social studies classes in other 
grades as a {тате of reference and point of departure for studying 
T diversified offerings of vocational high schools in New York 
Е. was borrowed from us for use by the Group Vocational 

uidance Program of the B'nai B'rith in its counseling, and в 


presented below because it might b i idance coun- 
selors in other schools. ght be suggestive to рш 


COURSE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
1. Advertising art School of Industrial Art, Wm P 
Р M 
2. Apprentice chef training tte des 
3. Aviation mechanics Aviation Trades, East New York 
4, Architectural drafting Alexander Hamilton, School of In 
dustrial Art 
5. Art metal work George Westinghouse 
6. Auto body and fender repair Automotive Trades, Chelsea | y 
7. Auto mechanics Automotive Trades, East New 2) 
Chelsea 
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n Building maintenance 
y. Building trades 
1. Cabinet making 


y. Cafeteria and catering 


з, Cafeteria and tea room (Girls) 


1, Cartooning 
15. Ceramics 
X. Clock and watch mechanics 


5. Collision work 
%. Cook and chef 
Il. Commercial art 


a Commercial and domestic 
tefriperation 
Commercial photography 
x. Costume Design 
^ Dance 
è Dental mechanics 


QOL PLACEMENT — — — — 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


william E. Grady, Automotive 
Trades 
Food Trades 
Metropolitan 
Metropolitan 
Wm. E. Grady, H.S. Homemaking, 
Sarah J. Hale 
Metropolitan, East New York 
Chelsea 
Printing 
Alexander Hamilton, Chelsea, 
E.N.Y. 
Alexander Hamilton 
Alexander Hamilton 
Wm. E, Grady, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, G. Westinghouse 
Food Trades 
Homemaking, Sarah J. Hale, Food 
Trades 
Industrial Art, Wm. H. Maxwell 
Industrial Art ` 
George Westinghouse, N.Y. Voca- 
tional 
Automotive Trades 
‚ Food Trades, Homemaking 
Industrial Art, Wm. E. Grady, Wm. 
H. Maxwell 
Machine and Metal Trades 


Industrial Art, Metropolitan, Print- 


in 
Industrial Art, Needle Trades, Sarah 
J. Hale 
School of Performing Arts 
G. Westinghouse, entral 
N.Y. Voc. " 
Homemaking, Central Commer 
High School of Homemaking 
High School of Homemaking 
School of Performing Arts „әй 
Wm. E. Grady, Alexander 
ton, G. Westinghouse - 
Central Commercial, A 
Alexander Hamilton 
Chelsea | - 


Com'l, 
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COURSE 
41. Foundry 


42. Fur garment manufacturing 
43. Garment machine operating 


44. Gas service station 
management 

45. Graphic arts 

46. Hand typesetting 

47. Hairdressing 

48. Homemaking and dietetics 

49. Illustration 

50. Industrial design 

51. Jewelry design 

52. Jewelry making 

53. Machine shop work 


54. Machine typesetting 
55. Meat merchandising 
56. Mechanical drafting 
57. Medical secretary 


58. Medical and dental technician 


59. Men's clothing manufacturing 


60. Merchandising, food stuffs 
61. Maritime trades 

62. Modeling (Sculpture) 

63. Needle trades 

64. Nursing (registered 


preparatory) 
65. Nursing (practical 


preparatory) 
66. Optical mechanics - 
67. Painting and decorating 
68. Photography 


69. Plastics 
70. Plumbing 


71. Printing 
72. Radio and television 


73. Sheet metal work 
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LApril, 195, 
VOCATIONAL Hig Scho 
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Alexander Hamil 
Metal Trades € Maching and 
Central Needle Trades 
Wm. E. Grady, Sarah J. H 1 
Needle Trades 786 Cent, 
Chelsea 


Printing 

Printing 

Metropolitan 

High School of Homemakin 

Industrial Art, Wm. H. Мазы 

Industrial Art, Wm. Н. Maxwell 

Industrial Art 

George Westinghouse, Chelsea 

Wm. E. Grady, Alexander Hamil. 
ton, Williamsburg 

Printing 

Food Trades 

Alexander Hamilton, Chelsea 

High School of Homemaking, 
Yorkville 

High School of Homemaking 

Central Needle Trades 

Food Trades 

Metropolitan (S.S. Brown) 

Industrial Art 

Central Needle Trades 

Homemaking, Sarah J. Hale 


Homemaking, Sarah J. Hale 


George Westinghouse 

Chelsea | es 

Industrial Art, Metropolitan, Print 
ing 

Chelsea 

George Westinghouse, Chelsea, 
Murray Hill ж 

Printing, Wm. E. Grady, East N 
York 

Westinghouse, Wm. E. Grady, | 
Metropolitan il 

Wm. E Grady, Alexander Ham 
ton, Williamsburg 


5e VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Al 
M course Central Needle Trades 
dbag — E 
айр Chelsea 


th "m 
пша“: TRUM 
gard making | 


dustrial Art, Wm. H. Maxwell 
ee Industrial Art, Wm. Н. 


4 Sena en printi il 
sig rinting Maxwe 
^ rd Printing _— 
ork N.Y. Vocational 


p 500" gnd valet service 


n 
0010 5 
5 Tage dressmaking 


gl. Trade millinery 


. E. Grady, Homemaking, Sarah 
к) Hale, Needle Trades 
Wm. E. Grady, Homemaking, Sarah 
J. Hale, Needle Trades 
Williamsburg, Central Needle 


Upholstery Trades 2 
PS н . Performing Arts, ET nme 
В. Voational ms Industrial Art, Wm. H. Maxw 
и Window display Central Needle Trades 


gj. Women's garment 


rer 45 7m. E. Grady, Alexander Hamil- - 
ET, bl 5 G. Westinghouse 
Rose R. WOLFE Seth Low J.H.S. 


VISUAL AIDS AND CRITICAL THINKING 


The lights went out; the film started. Within a few ш 
le sound track was punctuated by whistles, jeers, and m 
"ter directed at the unknown and unknowing actors 
Tae xs means of obtaining a job. Р 

PPed the film, put on the lights, and prep à d at 
ee of a class of highly vocal boys highly disturbe 

“ature ending of the performance. d 

Ot Я E " d repare 

te frie : = behavior of the күү bw Vounpster in 
Glifornia Utburst. The film showed high s world of work. 
ый heen n preparations for entering the vor usual com- 
an). {cepted by the earlier group withou ; despite some 
‘loys $ = a discussion had been rather ОРОСООР formato 
Молас jo ings in the film. Occupational Tata's edstone 
tildin i mmediately to the college-like campus 


ared to meet the 


men 

to the то һе 
А а 

ties and they gave ungrudging admir 57 
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young ladies. They identified themselves with the st 
"wise guy" at the interview and greeted the foreordaine, ya 
of the neat, blond, all-American boy with hoots of disa ^ 

For a moment the idea of trotting out the "If you ei 
like gentlemen . . .” gambit crossed my mind, but fortun awe 
flash of insight showed me the .way to a happier ately а 
the problem. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


уред 


UCces 


resolution of 


“Why did we 


get so angry at this film?" The question took the tension ou of | 


the class. No longer was their conduct “bad.” There were no 
socially acceptable reasons for their reactions, which were Ri 
shared by the teacher, and they entered into an analysis of their 
behavior without the hostility which marked their actions during 
the showing. The film was resumed and the two-day discussion 
which followed was, according to the anonymous end-of.term 
critique, the high point of the term's work. 


Not every class will react with the uninhibited fervor of O.I. 15; | 


yet this incident in the first year of my appointment has served 


to clarify much of my thinking concerning the use of films and | 


filmstrips. 

The first step in the use of any a-v technique is to eliminate 
the "entertainment" aspect through adequate preparation, planned 
presentation, discussion, and review. Unless and until students 
accept audio-visual techniques in the context of a learning situ 
tion, there is little point to using them. 

It is impossible for any school or system to maintain an upto 
the-minute library of films and filmstrips. Many available films 
will be outdated and many will be superseded by improved t e 
niques and materials. These poorer films and filmstrips can $ 
be put to excellent use if the teacher will think in terms of 1 
appraisal rather than mere acceptance or defense of the 

or filmstrip. 

Preparation for the presentation of a poorer film 
must be realistic; yet b adis the dor to watch for exami 
of obsolescence, to compare with other films or filmstrips, is achet 
think of improvements that might have been made, 06 ond 
can bring the class to view the pictures with objectives 
the acquisition of information, 


pop 


ог flmsttip | 


4 cAMP ; fim what information would 
were making the (added ?) i 
# stedi «+ / 
| p" have hat this film strip was photographed 
y do we War II? 
Ho , pi po ple who ye this film have made 
How tOM? interesting to 95 
- em 
Дв film be of greater value to upper termers? 
Е ‚‚. (lower? ' Posi 
уле questions can inaugurate discussion an 
i ele deo been trained not to accept unctitically 
jon Of! д " 
consi truction. | 
heir ppi : = that outdated materials are superior to 
р» simis because they offer more opportunities for criti- 
pen to point up the fact that interesting, meaningful lessons 
arie achieved with inferior visual materials when the teacher 
on bring the class to look at these materials from a positive, 


aitical point of view. 


IRWIN FLEISCHNER 


CAFETERIA GAMES 


E years ago I got my first cafeteria patrol. It was not quite as 
E I had been led to believe, although I admit I had not 
Dent, the idea and was all set to make the best of a tough assign- 


t weeks, after I had become acclimated to the job, I had 
analyze the problem and I found that the most difficult 
"pw: after the boys had finished lunch. At that time wi 
ning ds expending the energy they had just stored up. : 
Чоц У а you undoubtedly know, stores up tremen n 
ton tp the 1618, to be released when least desired. The so 
Wes; © Pfoblem was to find a way to channel this energy ШО 
With © ateresting— but quiet, З -~ prob- 
м on Several In mind I tried a few puzzling йш o in- 
bet and р ‚8700р of boys. Not many were PP" the num- 
tof such „_ SOON found out that there was а limit A 
toblems, Whatever the solution was, К е 59 
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PME HEN ср Илыш: POINTS pA, THÉ pUPILS . . 
something that could be repeated. That suggested bril, 195, ne The one who has his form completely filled in is 
checkers, chess, and dominoes, among others, нез Such og 1 Oot 
seemed to present difficulties in distribution and i Owever, tha oie te v 

n collection, 8 as IBILITIES. Improvements and additional 


MITED кү Ticktacktoe is now available on a board 
os were © re 
p t ш “instead of the x and о. з 1 

юар = e available about twenty boards on which can be 
also game. The board consists of thirty- 


lar peg- 
д currently popu "E oss and is played with thirty-two 


PENCIL AND PAPER GAMES. At this point.T 
some pencil and paper games which I had played д TeMembere4 
and which I had noticed some students playing sur 5 а youngster | 
classrooms and shops. These games seemed to be del ae in 
I had mimeographed such games as ticktacktoe, dots outed 
boxes, 


ш x e n е А n les in the form of a Cf 
ost of the boys knew how to play these games, and ire holes ш. : icall horizontall d 
к Я the | . to jump vertically or horizonta y and remove 
have been successful with about 30% of the students. A КЩ К ө en ra only one peg is left in the center hole. 
ү rth-while. The boys 


ypin мда м 
my experience these games seem W 
iacta ang their otherwise idle minds are employed. There 
isthe danger that the games will be brought back to class. If the 
wher uses judgment in not giving the games out during the last 
fre or ten minutes of the period, this objectionable possibility will 

be minimized. ! 
Activities of this type may be infinitely expanded by the resource- 
re 4 in faculty. I shall be happy to give further information 
will be looking forward to learning about new games that 
lave been successfully used elsewhere. 


LAWRENCE ANDERSON Samuel Gompers V.H.S. 


Fer calls the location of a square, such as 4E. If the second 
P x i has a ship in that square, he must tell the first player that 
e has made a hit, Each player keeps track of his shots by anes 
locate ^! 


target without wasting his shots. The game is completed when one 


GETTING THE PUPILS “INTO THE ACT" 


1 ; 
liy ii z to tell you a story,” I said to the pupils of World 
у that wa nce upon a time—or perhaps I shouldn’t begin the 
th у because this isn’t really a fairy tale, it’s true. ore 


t1 
4. Steps: The guessin : form in | ofthe 708 ago in R i d, in the heart 
g game is played with the game соп ochdale, Lancashire, Englans it 
= of each player. The first player writes a number ap Teir ыы, the workers lived under miserable conditions 
) so that it is concealed from his opponent. The second P |] | м Children E as long as their wages were short. Men, er 
tries to guess the number, If he guesses successfully, € a ы Us vip orks from six in the morning until eight at a 
in any number on his form in the proper place. If ^* the f tied ‘to " Опе or two cents per hour. Children al leader 


ir machines. One important P 
tied d children less than five years ol should zen n 
ork! In 1841, according to а Parliamentary " 
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with nine holes and is played with . 
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1500 people on one street existed on average ea 
per week." 5 of 4s, 


rnin 


EVOLUTION OF A UNION. At this point in the st 
pupils were shocked into awareness of the living andi Ory the 
conditions during the early days of the industrial revolution ЧОЁ 
were eager to express themselves in terms of their own i Th 
ment. pu 
"What would you do, if you lived in Rochdale in 1 


940 
to live on 45 cents a week?" and had 


"I'd go to the boss and ask for a raise,” said Janet indignantly, - 


"Very well,” I said. "Let's see what happened. Who would lik 

to be the boss?" Thelma quickly volunteered, went to the teachers 

desk, and sat in haughty silence. 
Janet approached her, no longer indignant, but very meekly 

related her sad tale. 
"No," said the boss. 


Lillian couldn't accept this answer. "Let me speak to the boss". 
she said. “I shall explain the importance of a raise to us. I'll make - 


him understand." Lillian used reason, giving facts and figures. 

“No,” again said the boss. 

There was a low murmur from the class. Quickly the suggestions 
for convincing the boss came. Laura's suggestion was that all the 
workers should get together. "Very well, Laura," I said. "Come 
to the front of the room." Dramatically the class was transform 
into a meeting. "Here are the workers all together. Tell them 
what you think they should do." 

Laura lost no time. "Let's strike!" she said. 

Wendy spoke up. She was afraid her family would st 
gela timidly suggested that they might be replaced by oth 
ers. The students excitedly joined in the discussion pro 22 беп 

Elaine finally saved the day by pointing out that the present ced 
tion was unbearable and that the factory owner would `e 
to listen to them as an organized group. Dri 

Laura, conducting the discussion throughout, called T workers 
By a two to one decision the class agreed to send sever? 
to speak to the boss as representatives of all the ee Elaine 

Madeline eagerly raised her hand to be the new ^ tion. 

D T he delega"! 
whose suggestion it was, naturally headed t 
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arve. An 
er work: 


voté + 


4 cs 
Я pe would not be convinced. ан were ise 
G” nt, the en a little angrily, came the last 
ptt mi peats. Finally, € 


; “J can hold out longer than you.” 
T » said the a They thought it would be easy. 
тре 0855 there someone else who would like to be the boss— 
јаке . different answer from Madeline's? 
sho might we teered to sit at the desk and be the boss, but 
oom e used information gleaned from her 
k assi ent. Threatening Elaine and her 
recently d h осте, he pointed out that the workers were 
orts W1 : 


iqvolved in à conspiracy an 
Mary came to the rescue an 


made some concessions: a slight increase 1n 


The first step had been taken. 


UNDERSTANDING. World History 161 had learned that work- 
es had organized into unions in order to improve their conditions. 
They understood that progress did not come easily, but that group 
icion was essential for eventual success. They evın pointed out 


several proverbs that might help explain why unions were Of. 


ganized. 
"In union there is strength.” 
"Birds of a feather flock together.” » 
"If we don't all bang together, we will all hang separ ately. 


акт? MILBAUER Central Commercial High School 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC MATHEMATICS FELLOWSHIP 


. " . s i- 
ae Coolidge once said: "The business of America „= 
show th glance at Wall Street or the busy garment xr is the 
business of ete is a lot of truth in this remark. Put id simp 
" o Business itself? For many years, the ae industry 
Oney.” Although this goal has not chang 

а d кай to realize it has a i imm 
Rate sponsibility which has seen new jon, 8$ 
"dla: о. conservation smoke control, and ж pod тшеп; 

emphasis on education. Industry needs *' 


. а е m 
ls 
mip ally 
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as a result, industry is taking an interest in h 
being educated. That is why the General Electric Con Students ate 
up the General Electric Mathematics Fellowship Prope, any has se 
Each summer fifty teachers from the northeastern Gon 
converge on Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Tro Nan States 
These teachers are picked from a group of и ew York 
trained in two general areas: (1) review of subject and ar 
(2) a demonstration of how mathematics is used in um and 
dustry. GE pays for food, lodging, tuition, and teme. = ns 
The Fellows are lodged in the Rensselaer dormitories a а 
their е together in the dining hall. The writers of Te 
were i , ү 
ship ee enough to be include among last summer’s fellow. 
As noted above, the program | ivi i 
the first concerned vidi diem pe 2 pies 
he іц t j presented in a classroom 
situation, the second involving laboratory work and field tri 
There were two classes each morning. One of these was "ST 
Applied Mathemati j in i д i 
1рр thematical Analysis and in it we were shown applica- 
tions of statistics and electricity to industry. The second hour was 
Topics in Elementary Mathematics From an Advanced Viewpoint, 
a course which unified the exponential, logarithmic, hyperbolic, 
and trigonometric functions by using infinite series. Each course 
was conducted at the pace set by the class, and we probed as 
deeply into any phase of the subject as we wished. In connection 
with the second phase of the program we attended laboratory 
sessions and semi-weekly field trips. On these occasions we dis 
cussed specific applications of mathematics in the fields of ге 
search, cost, marketing, accounting, and engineering. A. noteboo 
supplied to us outlined the topic to be considered. During 62 
visit to the GE plant we actually saw three or four specific pro 
lems solved for us by the people who use mathematics; then W° 
visited the actual work section. We did not, however, 8° me 
general tour—only to those areas whose work had 4 definite 
mathematical content. 
. we 
The summer was not all mathematics. On free evening . i 
could attend local summer theatres, Tanglewood, and other acti 
ties. This combination of learning and recreation leaves one 
a sense of accomplishment without feeling that the summer 


a “grind.” 


bril, 1955 
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1 yard addr 


{ове in all fields. This is particu 
| Ye must seek to inspire, 


| nore specialists: engineering, physics, ele 


Р p ig eee == 
at ON PECIALISTS. As you read this, a ques- 
in SCIENCES in your mind: Why? Why haul GE 
! (his and similar programs in science when there 
i y poney tle direct return (with the exception of a small 
lit bitious young authors) ? Perhaps 

GE executives may show why 


sobe’ avertising by am 
gt, of free 28% speeches ks І 
in Ње improvement of mathe- 


ccerpts from. 
gn exce P ling to invest money 1 


е wi ө 
MT ad science teaching. 
gram t 


guo during the pro he Fellows attended banquets and 
esses by GE vice-presidents. One, Roy W. Johnson, gave 

iiystrated lecture ON the futuristic "Home of the 1960 s" but 
e: à hat this home might not become a reality in the near 
E M of "tbe shortage of competent and well-trained 

En larly true with regard to en- 
wers, technicians, and scientists." And W. R. С. Baker stated, 
| not regiment, the youth of the nation 
ch there will be a definite need for 
ctronics, chemistry.” 

Well, there it is. Fifty of us are going to try to channel as many 
upable students as possible into technical careers and to prepare 
len by encouraging them to study mathematics and science. 

Will you help us? 


wsudy for those fields in whi 


William Cullen Bryant H.S. 


` EILEEN M. GUERRA 
J.H.S. 136, Brooklyn 


RoBeRT A. ATKINS 


UNIT ON TREASURE ISLAND 


Aim: M 
enn us like stories containing elements of adventure, mystery, 
Шар, 2 and the theme of criminals brought to justice. Treasure 
as all of these, Read this exciting adventure 501. 


И? - CONTRACT A 
j fa lowing questions in well-constructed sentences: 


l How q Part 1 
` эы Stevenson make effective use of a paru first few 
3 Chapters) Portant facts do we learn about Jim п 


` List thre 
* traits of Tim’ 
Jim’s character. 65 
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gy is 


Га 


AY AYN H 


NAV ә юз 


MB ww к) 


O02 


. If you were making a movie short of this part of th 


. What is Jim's plan on leaving the stockade? ds? 

. What is most exciting in the fight with Israel Hanas 

. How does Silver gain the upper hand again? — 
. List the instances of the use of suspense in these chap 


Discuss the courage of Jim's mother, 

What was the highlight of the attack on the fin’ 
What were the contents of the Captain’s papers? 
How did Jim come into possession of the map > 
To whom did he entrust it? 

What other persons were interested in the map? 
What happened to them at the end of act I? 


Part П 


Compare John Silver with some character from another 
Show that Squire Trelawney was too trusting of Others 
Prove Silver a clever character. : 
Compare Captain Smollet and Squire Trelawney, 
Outline the plot Jim overhears. 


What plans does the Captain make to outwit the unfaithful crew? | 


Part Ш 
Describe the appearance of the island, ` 


What plans do the captain and doctor have to fight the mutineers? | 


How did Jim plan to get on shore? 

What would you have done in his place? 

Tell of Silver's murder of Tom, 

How did Jim meet Ben Gunn? 

Discuss the use of suspense—in the raising of the British flag in 
the final paragraph of Part III. 


Part IV 


. What is the purpose of having the narrative continued by the 


doctor? "E 
How do the doctor and the others show their confidence іп Jim 
in spite of what has happened? 

What actually takes place within the stockade? 

Tell how Jim reaches the stockade. | 


. Discuss Silver's pretended peace conference. 


Part V 
e story, what 


scenes would you use? 


Part VI 


Discuss Silver's change of front. | _ л 
Tell of Jim's fear concerning the fate of his friends. 


| reference 
yin е 0 ping topics ап 
one 


ISLAND 
's part in getting the treasure out. 


‘cuss done with the money, if you were Ben? 
at would Y have ended the book if you were the author? 
y 


CONTRACT B 


nce books in your school library, do research on 
7 d write an account. 
1 ie? is Stevenson. 
; t Louis 
m a es Samoa, final home of Stevenson, 
1 


The works of Stevenson. 
Buccaneers. f | 
> Adventures of Captain Kidd. 
The Spanish Main. 

Piracy. 

‚ The Dry Tortugas. 

i The ша of Trinidad. 
‚ Old English Coins. 


© уо со з Сх v^ d V r3 0 


— 


CONTRACT C 


Do one of the following tasks. 


1. Draw a map of the island. YS 

2. List, as for an accountants' report, the contents of the capta 
chest, 

. Make a picture of Long John Silver. 

- Make a plan of the Hispaniola, 

Dr. Livesey's diploma—a sketch. 

List the contents of the stockade. 

Write out the Captain’s sailing orders. 

Draw a stage set for the inn. 

Dress dolls in pirate costumes, etc. 

е а stage set for the most exciting scene їп 


wa VEA SOS 


о МО Со м е 


— 


the book. 


CONTRACT D 
following: 
" : R home. 
, Write letters Dr. Livesey might have written to friends back 


3, The “ш t sequel to the story, 20 years нав: | Use your own 
| faves ions unanswered. 
imagination, several questi | 
b What happened to Jim on his arrival homes 
4 с, m happened to Long John? -— 
* Writ appened to the three mutineers! == the book. 
© another adventure of one of the characters ai. 


Performance of the 
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5. Imagine Jim telling his adventures to hi 
out his story. 

6. List the outstanding scenes, as for a radio р 

7 е 


а » . 


[4ры, 195; 


S Standchildren Y 
Write 


8. Devise 35 true-false statements about events and people į 

9. If you were making a movie of the book, how an In the boo, 
duce a love interest? Write out a scene between thon intro. 
would introduce into the story and her hero © girl yoy 

10. Write a song similar to those used in the novel, 


EsTA E. MARWIT 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


This teaching technique was first employed with a Oth-year 
class in social studies. Like the proverbial tailor who reached 

seven at a blow,” this procedure encompassed aim, motivation, 
approach, activities, culmination, and evaluation in one package. 

The unit was "The Individual in His Relationship to the Life 
and the Culture of Peoples of Different Lands.” It was guided 
and developed through a natural interest which arose out of the 
statement made by the teacher who had recently returned from 
an exciting trip to the Orient. She said that at least half the 
adventure and fun of travel was in eating strange foods and delica- 
cies. The children were led to discuss the types of foreign dishes 
prepared at home. The teacher added various other native dishes 
to this list, and then encouraged the pupils to bring foreign 
foods to class. 

For an even distribution of the proposed food festival, co 
tees were formed and countries of the world selected. Dates me 
chosen (democracy in action) by lot. The first committee, ире 
ing on Switzerland, made a modest beginning. While two d 
bers reported on geographic factors, history, government, mn 
industries, and products, the other two members of the pert 
served small squares of cheese on biscuits and pieces of 

milk chocolate. e 
: j . ed 1215 

Other committees improved on this pattern, and se 

portions of the piece de resistance and more varieties o 


mmit- 


68 


William Howard Taft H $ | 


9 LL ERES CE E LELEE 
t of music, songs, and folk dances. The ' 
ctrola records, and costumes. Instead of 
from an encyclopedia, they coaxed par- 
‘ious foreign foods, and they rounded up 
nis © РР с dances, and colorful costumes for their reports. 
неше sm go to the library, but they interviewed rela- 
ot only CI". the community who could give them more 
cople 10 ms and culture of the country assigned. 


ок THOUGH 


000 И animen | 
the ac ed recipes, vi 


BRINGS A TREAT.” I never knew what 
he day's committee had planned. One period it was Pizza 
surprise the d Mio (accordion played by a committee member). 
fie d O 5ое was Hungarian strudel and the Czardas danced 
ЫП rail who were “borrowed” for the period. One week 
рін ж: n Germany supplied enough frankfurters and 
ut to take care o | = 
ee provided enough mimeographed copies of Du, Du 
Liegst Mir im Herzen,” so that we could all join in the chorus. 
Ifully expected frogs’ legs when the French group reported. 

For the duration of the unit, grocery departments in Macy s and 
A.&S. must have shown a slight spurt in business, as the children 
wmbed the stores for foreign foods. | 

Use of this teaching device sparked the entire unt 
lations. Pupils engaged in many activities in class and after 
shool. They wrote socio-dramas, made 314” x 4” glass slides to 
llustrate their talks, invited several guest speakers of foreign 
э} developed a vocabulary of foreign words that have ric 
"anguage, and made countless posters and charts. Pupils indi- 
ы ên Interest in further research on world relations ewe 
Made А. Кееп understanding and appreciation of € 
u я Ош foreign neighbors to the American way bs “tools. 
Ulis, olf. materials are the teacher's most ae ій 
this Original ctory nerves and taste buds, for a © g^ 

a gem from ап appreciative participant: 


"Our Social Studies can't be beat. 
1 Ог every lesson brings a treat! 
чаг Krug Bureau of A-V Instruction 
69 


EVERY LESSON 


t on world 


f every hollow-legged youngster in the | 
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COUNSELING. Guidance is one of the 
of the work of the special class teacher. T 
as well as educational, guidance. Frequen 
Brade advisers in planning such educatio 
cated for the particular student. Indivi 
selection of an occupation best suited to 
capacity of the student is important so th 
cessfully participate in the vocational life 
cooperation of such state agencies as the 
ment of Social Welfare (Commission for 
Education Department (Division of Vo 
much is done to prepare the student fo 
and work with normally sighted people. 


POINTS labri, 
most 


the Blind) a 
cational Rehabj 
т taking his pla 


LEONORE G. SHAPIRO 


Thomas Jefferson Hs 
Howard M. GOLDSMITH William Cullen Bryant H$ 


EDUCATION 


There are obvio 


usly two educations. One should teach us how 
to make a living, 


and the other how to live. 
— James Truslow Adams 


Except durin 


g the nine months before he draws his first breath, 
no man manag 


es his affairs as well as a tree does. 
—George Bernard Shaw 


PEDAGASS 


it. 
1. The less some students know, the more they want to tell it 
2 


f 
Students who have their toes stepped on should keep thet 
ect out of the aisle. 


3. No two teachers are alike—and students are glad of it. 


2 оой 
4. If your class laughs at your jokes, you have either 4 £ 
joke or a good class, 


Sharp teachers know that cutting remarks don't Lage 
—Nathan Levine, Harlem Evening Hig 


72 


195 
o 

his includes тош | 
t Contact is made ^l 
nal Buidance аз is With 
dual counseling init 
the physica] and mt | 
at the Student = Ental 


of the communi, 90 
New York St пу, With 


nd the Stg 


Book Reviews 


MEROOM GUIDANCE. By Vivian Ross. The 
300K F Н New York. A 
UND an Е book, is that there will be a period of from 
№ sumption i p devoted to guidance by a teacher = will 
The misty minute ats his direction for at least two terms, an pos- 
y ! pee group "i her introduction, the author makes a persuasive 
W for much lon T dmg that can be administered only а à ав 
il T. the kind © fw that many teachers feel unpre = o E 
PP ft is her realiz ted her to write this book. In addition to jir- 
бей that has promp estions for programs, a comprehensive 
d devoted о, PUR м ie" contains a list of 
e dps CU ded. The chapter "Try a Movie" co 
Viopraphy is ch should be useful in the New York c 154 the 
1 
p oo e pem programs. The films are classified an eir 
гері 


1. Outside Speaker—Have the teacher of economics pi 
sociology explain what his course contains to a class which is 
lanning a high-school course. Е 
А Кн Те your class іо visit the zoology labora- 
Шу, or arrange with the engineer to see the heating system of 
the school, 

Futhermore, some of the 
plinary problems, are dea 


“ans. The author admits that in the large homeroom—one which 
hs over 45 child 
баш 


ize. this will 
k as, and when he has a class of reasonable size, 
"шые man with which to start his guidance program. Even 


я : jon in 
| tad ld bs Well advised to acquire considerable information 


9 cultivate a robust missionary spirit. e 


; 1 
NER Andrew Jackson High Schoo 
AL Ap 
0 . . m у, 
1954, ы pp. YOUAGE. By Mario Pei. J. P. Lippincott Compan, 


Worl 4; i, the author of All About Language, 1 
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Chief Languages. He has also successfully tri 
fiction with a modern prose re-creation of the н Fu 9t histor 
entitled, Tbe Swords of Anjou, which is as interestin chansons de, Al 
His current volume is a vivid, colorful, scholarly КЫ it is author 
with lively anecdotes, interesting facts, and witty idea book, tepe 
dust-jacket of the book says, “Ages 12 and Up,” Es. Althoy h ч 


- 1955) k and when we write. We should 

^s е1), DO. portance іп the world of today, and be proud 

fu T past тро me realize also. that nine out of ten 

АЛТ ай 106 а ред something else and feel about their 

of i in the ШО" ol P osi ours. We sbould make an attempt 
e 


| age, and try to use it 
gor cultivate our own languag 7 
We en 


[4 . 

any attempt to write “down” to his younger Mead. ro evidence t Ww E g these languages, both for their own sake and 
fers to raise the level of his readers rather than to авв Pigs] p furi (0 pt they shed on outs. е збор зорак аран 
scholarship. Despite the fact that he had а high school res, level oft, ot the Mg fe sould constantly keep im min . і, 3 

no adult reader of this book will ever feel that Dr. Pej eps in ming | “Дю all, uage іп general is, how tt aids a m s tenies 
intelligence. Here we find neither the further dilution of al, insulted p; lest gif lang operation and civilization possib e. | 2 out lan- 
scholarship nor the vulgarity of the over-simplified cond ready dilut and makes p to the level of the animals. With language, 
there is the clarity of total mastery of subject matter exp ensation; here pago, Чё ‘cally no achievement that we need be afraid to 


S ; ressed in 
deceptively simple prose completely free from educati : а Supple, 
pedantic cliches. ucational jargon inj 
The book is divided into four major sections: 
Part I—What Is Language? 


Part II—How Does Language Work? 
Part III—Our Language. 
Part IV—Other People's Languages. 
Each division contains five brief chapters. After a brief consideration 
of why language grew and how speech began, the author takes up the 


|. the highest form of material power that 
in pw pes t md witb, апа tbe "sic a for ай 


. . . n 
manki rs we have achieved or shall achive in the future. 


" for all: teachers of all ep i at all es 
i eneral readers. It is a synthesis of learning, pnroso 
e е om—a production worthy of a gentleman of the 

cadit And isn't that what Mario Pei closely resembles? 


HaroLD A. VON Авх Bay Ridge High School 
% 


IMERICAN EDUCATION: AN INTRODUCTION. By Emma Кеп. 
шй. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. xii; 506; 1954; $4.00. 


Education valid for citizens of a democracy must “see life steadily 
ind see it whole.” By these standards, the author of American Education: 
dn Introduction has written a superior book, one which has warm 
шш sacrifice of scholarship or realism. Written especially for ше 
тү prag to teach, it presents an overview of pos 2 o. 
ey ates and information concerning opportunities 10, an du ind 
ащ zi teaching. Major topics chosen for consideration are the җе 
the wi the culture, educative agencies in the community, a awl 
Port of P democracy, the development, administrations nd secondary 
: Schools in the United States, modern elementary an tion for 
M s aderistics of good teachers, certain aspects of prepare 
U the oe as an occupation. ——— d the 
"d basis у Chapter, entitled “The Individual and * 
одеть or the book’s content is laid, the child, its. 
t2 (АПФ the more general concept of culture being s, that in 
бшер 9n “Educative Influences” notes, among other things 
at, ^ | Society th Pues M h not the sole, agen; edt 
of ting on eg Ме School is the special, though n deal" is the 5% ] 
Chapter у ation. “Schools and the Democratic t C repare pupils tO 
"ш the 18 Which the obligation of the school о fhe next фар 


i ie o 
regard primitive languages as being somewhat inferior to „ге tribute ” 


| А 


“SPonsibilities of citizenship is discussed- 15 
74 
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“Development of Elementary Education,” descri 

in the United States for the financing of education e methods em 
governmental support. The practices in elementary Y кышы багу ON 
early colonial period аге presented, as is a discussion e ation f 
improved techniques in grammar school pedagogy Ch evolut; 
development of secondary and higher education fs apter 5 traces af 
Public administration is the topic considered in Chan er. ш 


forth in broad outline some major features of administration "ih sey | 
on 


tional, state, and local levels. The economic productivenes 
S of 


wi м. 
tures for education is the substance of the seventh chapter wet | 


entitled "Financing Education. The nottoo-frequent] 

adequate educational opportunities require MES leeren ae 

money is one of the matters given attention. Cha er 

most interesting in the book, deals with living and let a i 
1 


elementary schools, and presents, among other things, a self ы moder 
. "каппа Scale 


is 
fact that 
ош o 


ЕУ 


for teachers designed to encourage each person to review the im 
portance | 


of child development concepts in his practice. Th 
the center of attention in the ninth Заре which Seon at school is 
technological changes of this day and age and the need ir ici 


to serve a growing clientele with diverse needs, abilities, and interests | 
, , 


Chapters 10, 11, and 12 are concerned with teachers— i 
ers we need, the preparation and placement of =з eque 
а lifework. Artistry in human relations appears to be ‘one of the tis 
oF which the desirable teacher is possessed. Student ing f 
а | ] : nts preparing for teach- 
ing ged to envisage it as a growing profession whose members are 
interested in professional ethics and organizations. The opportunities 
d rewards in teaching are discussed in the final chapter. The appen 
ces ae a list of selected references related to the data and views 
um in each of the chapters of the book, a similar list of audio 
баи паа supplemented by a list of producers and distributors, an 
сору o f e code of ethics of the National Education Association. 
Fs: oug À ra primarily for prospective teachers, this book should 
whe d for those who desire an undefstanding of the 
we ern social order, for teachers in service who wish to keep 2 ; 
4 е times, and for public-spirited Јаутеп who seek to be inform 
eed ve e: in general. For any of these purposes, the succindn, 
варе =y eness, and palatability of the book should prove it eminet T 


HILLIARD А. GARDINER 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. By George P ki 
nan. Princeton University Press, 1954, 120 pages. пй 
As in his previous book, American Diplomacy, О®О!5° E [^ Р 

seeks in this ook to "systematize thought" on foreign policy 

develop a "methodology" of foreign ін by which we um 


76 


[| own, whose ultimate origins did not lie 


| D waste our resources. We must be a u 


the school 2 } 


Of total 


у.н.5. 118, Bro 


l pense 
| v 


a foreign policy and thereby establish a realistic 
d that our country advance in prosperity 

of action "it in а meaningful and flourishing civilization. Like 
aie ith and orn is light in content but heavily weighted with preg- 
A DOO this OMY fication. The reason for it is а т Мг. Кеп- 
фе, though lifetime in the practice of foreign affairs and is now 
gi " ent 2 A leisure giving us the fruits of his meditations. We 
Ej enforce t we also see that he is so full of the 


ennan, bu д 
ratiocinated message that what he can give us 


ge the IO богон у 1 
ug of b slight of build but heavy with meaning. 
these РОО vete, idealism, and sentimentalism have been the bases 
Innocent’ ае, in the past, breeding confusion and disenchantment 
? 2 Now, says МИ. Kennan, we had better become mature 
; wise. Like adults we must face up to the realities. 
f failure are fatal. We followed “utopian schemes, 
mori our own image of ourselves” which “took place at the ex- 
ti кА feelin, у” "The historical logic of our epoch” 
hich 2 understoo itso poorly” is that in international affairs “power 
i to policy. 
| Em find ‘bit shocking?” he asks. And, he answers: “Let us face 
it: in most international дй тепсе elements of right or Eo е 
parable to those that prevail in personal relationships, are—if = еу ехі 
4 dll, which is a question—simply not discernible to the outsider. . » - 
There is hardly a national state in this world community, including our 
in acts of violence... and not 


the results of the workings of any social compact.” 

What, therefore, must we do? We must be p werful. We must be 
spacious in wielding power and in weaving relationships of power. " 
must not be interventionists where it will make us enemies; and We 

ake us false friends. We mus 


must not be overgenerous where it will m 
nited nation. We must com- 


mand the respect of the world by living up to the great traditions of our 
P n soul and dignity. And if we А з werful and strong oe 
to tespected for our greatness of spirit we will—with tience—be oe 
its im out this period and perhaps see the soviet wor d fall ap cm 
of Potism eroded from within. Such a policy demands vast үө a 
Patience and fortitude, without which we can only fall into the trag 7 
t e must be ever on 
emotionalism. 


065 іса 
Р evaluat. = {һе еп 


«t 4 заг and the destruction of civilization. NTT 

"Yet if I the“... imperious seizures of ри, » : 
ing thin ^ Were to ask myself what is the most frig pening without 
beitaion with which we are today confronted, 1 wo" 7 : 
within ip that it is not something outside our society, 
every oroat us There can be nothing more disruptive AA _ 
ШУ bae of foreign policy than the impression | ДУ iraditio w 
Value, р OUrielves and that we are prepare to sacrifice 


о us eh " 
"р f our civilization to our fears. . er this de- 


nation to © onqu 


e ew . 
must broceed with vigor and determi 
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aai lapri, 1955) 


moralization, to recover our inner equilibrium, to teach o | 
“rse U 
es 


to act like what Americans really are, and not lik К 

might be.” * айа we Í ear the 

And, no one can use this book with greater profit to hi ; 

his vocation than the American teacher, from the kindergarte and to 
n On, 


MARTIN WOLFSON Brooklyn Technical High Sch 
| 00] 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE—An Annotated Biblio 
Gertrude Forrester. H. W. Wilson Company, New Yorke 1Р0. By 
pp. $5.00. » 1954, 463 


This is а book which makes the counsellor set up a library lendin lis | 
the pics i 


of his own. The librarians, the classroom teachers, and 
counsellor will borrow it, not once, but many times. Perhaps it would 


of айай especialy T 


be simpler to recommend that at least three copies for each school b T 


obtained immediately. 


First, it is a carefully screened bibliography which is up-to-date, "Mor, | 


than half of the references. . . are to literature published in the 50's? 
Every counsellor knows how important this is, for our teenager has grown 


accustomed to looking at dates. He automatically discards vocation | 


material which is not “hot off the press." The counsellor who is building 
a private library may select the occupations of the local community and is 
helped by having publications starred for first purchase and a double star 


for especially recommended. There are even 700 publications which ше ] 


available free of charge. The librarian might obtain the complete col. 
lection for approximately $2,200, but can build a well-rounded vocational 
section for as much, or as little, as the budget allows. | 
In the classroom, the teacher interested in occupational projects will 
find use not only for the material under each occupation but will find ғ 
‘Detailed Outline for Students’ Report on Investigation of an Occup 
tion.” If displays are wanted, there is even a section on posters, arts, 
and visual aids. For the critical analyst of vocational material there 15 $ 
section, “Standards for Use in Evaluating Occupational Literature. : 
were poem by the National Vocational Guidance Association, and е 
a short history of the preparation of standards is included. d 
At first glance it would seem more usable if the address of the es 
lisher were included with the description of the reference. ^7 ublis ‘ble 
oo pee! as ne ES section of the book, however, is easily acces 
and most complete. Even the zone number is included. | li- 
The thoughtfulness with which the book has been prepared " pe 
fied in the addition of blank pages at the end of the book tor uide de 
convenience—new matcrial, changes of address, or whatever 9° 
user wishes, ае from 
Not only are thcre 267 pages of information about occupatio pre 
Able Seaman to Zoologist, Ы there are additional sections whi 


78 


| 


go (1) Books and Pamphlets Describing More than One 


о ‹ ° 3 x 

ts, Posters, and Visual Aids; (3) Choosing a 
do™ ол; D nation about Colleges and Schools for Further Tin. 
caste D capations for ex Handicapped; (6) Seeking the Job; (7) 

5 ; terial. 
ccupational T a great service in selection and organization 
1 following her own plan, Occupational Literature well 


pr 
ж ecommended. 
deser 


ELISAB 


етн BROGAN Andrew Jackson High School 


ой Books of Special Interest 


ICTIONARY OF AMERICAN GRAMMAR AND 
rer Edited by R. C. Whitford and J. R. Foster. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1954; 168 pages; $4.50. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS. Edited by David Kin. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1955; 290 pages; $6.00. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by P. б. 
Woodcock. Philosophical Library, New York, 1955; 465 page $6.00. 


These three additions to the Midcentury Reference Library are compact 
volumes designed for easy reference. The grammar dictionary is aptly 
titled, for entries are of two main types: (1) usages (2) terms us ra 
the study of grammar and rhetoric. Examples of the first type include 
amount and number, data, and reason is. Examples of the second type 
include case, double negative, and periodic sentence. ' Я 

The Dictionary of American Proverbs lists traditional American Yd 
under genera] topics like action, firmness, and solitude. Browsing Б 
e ok points up the folk wisdom, the pithiness, an the n 

ty of our proverbs. Though many аге traceable to the Bible 


Other |; ‘er that nourish 
terary sources, a great many smack of the frontier ws 2 


tk Twain, There i bout ' 
made qj f There is a trenchant aptness abi". ss There is а gli 
of pe рес” сг 08 is half lies. — 
P of petty sacrifices" or "Hearsay is һа has-been than а never 


Uperficiality ab : А 
was” out some, like “It is better to bea MS d." 
"Toy Fat Most display a wry wisdom: "The tailor's child is worst di 


ar Fast is West.” is i browsing. 
st" This is a book for browsing. , form 
€ Cone; ie : Я in usable for 
Ondse Dictionary of Ancient History presents ractices, loca- 


ч Informati, . ; ersonages, P ee 
ti on about classical writers, P E of civilization 


in and [i 
I the iterary allusions. The period covers the ic, Egyptian, 
and Penis епапеап to the fall of Rome. There me d wig ford. 


references inasmuch as these impinged on 79 
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There is a helpful appendix containing lists of dynasties i 
the Mediterranean and Near East, Greek and La 
philosophers, and a helpful bibliography. 


: п 
tin writers, 


areas 
artists ай 


WAYS OF MANKIND. Edited by Walter Goldschmidt, Th | 
Press; Boston, 1954; 212 pages, indexed; $3.75, € Beacon 


This excellent book, subtitled “Thirteen Dramas of Peopl 
World and How They Live," grew out of a famous Бб cA the 
dealing with social anthropology. It presents the radio Sctipts, t Series 
with introductory material and lists of sources. The Scripts moe 
varied, witty, always illuminating. Topics and themes include ‘oli ever, 
education, values, ethics, arts, family, authority, status and role, CA 
instance a different situation or culture is the setting for the бе. 
presentation. atic 

Teachers may well find in the scripts (or recordings, if they are avail 
able) a wealth of material for social studies, English, science. We agree 
that we must understand ud anal and other cultures, but we too 
often find good material difficult to find. Superficial comparisons and 
generalized moralizing are almost useless. This is a book of popular 
anthropology at its best. Even the chapter headings are lures to reading 
or listening: "When Greek Meets Greek"; “Stand-in for a Murderer”. 
“The Case of the Sea-Lion Flippers.” 


BOOKS FOR THE TEEN AGE, 1955. Published by the New York 
Public Library; 25 cents. 


This is an up-to-date annotated list of the newest books available for 
teen-age readers. 


TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Dagobert О. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1955; 1280 pages; $15.00. 


Nearly four hundred philosophers, from the ancient Greeks ose 
present, are represented in this giant volume. Since the average € 
is only two or three pages long, the volume can only sample, I order 
the appetite for тоге. The philosophers are ranged in alphabeticr | "ist 
from Peter Abelard (here spelled Abailard) to Zeno the Stoic. =“ 
biographical prefaces attempt to relate the man to his period, the 
to the body of his work. pilose 
The volume is good for browsing, as an introduction to ney Y ed of 
phers little known to Western readers, It cannot provide pe avenu 
systematic approach to any of the philosophers, but it can Su££^ 
of reading, 
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vement of Basic Skills in the 3 R's* 
pro А . 
o, pa second in а series of articles dealing with the 
(rj: ae pools of New York City. In his introduction to 
дий ' 5 ~ ril issue of HiGH POINTS, Superintendent Wil- 
gp series} cribed how the idea for the series arose: 


f£ in 

4, Hamm 430102 | “ш 

ту series of articles had its humble beginning three 
и four years 460 when a few teachers chatted informally 
shout the way the schools with which they were acquainted 
uere endeavoring 10 find a satisfactory answer to one prob- 
lem or another. Each of them could tell something of the 
ineresting and stimulating activities of various subject as- 
votiations, committees, and conferences. Each could recount 
from personal experience or hearsay what was being done 
here and there. The group expressed surprise at the amaz- 
ing variety and richness of what they learned from one 
mother, The conversation did not proceed very far before 
some one observed that no one of them was reasonably 
familiar with the whole story. Out of this grew a discussion 
of whether it would be possible or worth-while for some 
one to attempt a general description of current practices. 


кы article continues the description of current practices. Later 
s will touch upon Work Habits, Student Life, Guidance 


“tices, and other aspects of high school life.) 


ү fecent report to the Board of Education, Superintendent 
тше ны revealed some interesting data concerning 02 
vi кы of New York City school children as ч 
tetapa №. ionwide norms. Dr. Jansen pointed out that the 
б aver York City pupil has approximately the sant 
Ot stands age Pupil of the same аре їп Ше nation as 4 whole. 
Чып ы tests in reading and arithmetic, New York City 
Мы Nation ing as well as, or slightly better than, the = 
he i norm, Specifically, the eighth grade pupils in 


of оц — ' 
қ LS High de Committee on Improvement of Basic Skills in бе d rin 
M eS тео Principals Association: Charles A. p rd] H.S.; 
T Eisner 'Ch X S. Peters, Wingate H.S.; Bess Zeiget, 

"airman, Franklin К. Lane H.S. 5 
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-Table 1 


e Scores and Range of Scores in Reading and Arithmetic } 


1955) 


` Averag Coada Pi pils — December, 1952, and March, 1953 Or Eighty 
Pupils Number of Grade Range of 
Skill Division Tested Pupils Score Storer 
Reading El. Schools All 21,803 8.1 44% 124. 
Reading ЈЕ. HS. Normal 21,463 8.2 4.4 to 124 
Reading — Jr. H.S. Special 2,814 11.5 6.5 to 124 
Progress 
Reading Jr. H.S. Slow 8,021 5.0 3.2 to 10.8 
Learners 
Li H c * 
Arithmetic El. Schools All 22,316 8.9 4.0 to 124 
Arithmetic Jr. H.S. Normal 21,390 8.1 4.0 to 12+ 
Arithmetic Jr. H.S. Special 2,801 10.8 5.6t0124 — 
Progress К у 
Arithmetic Jr. H.S. Slow 7,924 5.6 4.0 to 12+ 
Learners 


a ———À Án e a; 


York City elementary schools are two months ahead of the 
паат norm in reading, and six months ahead of the national 


norm in arithmetic. Our eighth grade pupils in junior high schools 


^re rwo months below the national norm in both reading 20 
ada These figures refer to the tests given in December 
952, and March, 1953. The report states also that if the €g 
a test data for both ele к 
com ined, the achi 1 ;ghth £f? 
Pupils would be cus] ent Of all New York City eig пт 


or their chrono] 
r. Jansen is careful t 


age ог norm and many less 


this | 
ir Ве; m only to scan the statistical report xà 
. au of Educational Research to realize the sig! 


this statement, Table 1, which was compiled from 
6 


ү OF BASIC SKILLS 


on" m survey of reading and arithmetic ability 


б arch, 1953, shows the number of pupils, 
йк” score, and the range of grade scores in the 
D erage grade sin elementary schools and junior high schools. 
б th grade = for reading in Table I apply to the paragraph 
к figures nd the reading test. Similar results were obtained 
eat g section 0 ing section of this test. It will be noted that 
r the word Ld iom third grade ability to twelfth grade 
тешеп! € e ability. Even the special (rapid) progress 
" practically pe from a wide variation of ability. 
roup € " the wide range of test scores, to be meaningful, 
i lemented by information concerning the frequency 
must be PP the lower and upper levels of the range. Tables 
* ч ры from the Bureau's statistics, give the number 
lH eighth grade pupils whose achievement in reading Е: ч 
nei was at the 5th grade level or lower and at the 11th gra 


тё or higher in December, 1952, and March, 1953. 


"1052, and M 


Table 2 


Number of Eighth Grade Pupils at Lower and Upper Levels of аад 
Ability (Paragraph Meaning) December, 1952, and March, 


Number at Number at 


ade 
Number o Type o Grade Gr. 
Dii; Pupils f ец Level 5.0 ne ie - 
vision Tested Tested or Lower or H1$ 
чы 21,803 ` All 1942 (9%) 2788 (13%) 
È = 21,463 Normal 912 (4%) 230? (11%) 
оН 0 
E 8, *4768 (59%) 
ан, ite hal " 2314 (8206) 
Progress __ 
To. — SL c —— ——_ 
CI Hs 32,298 АШ #5680 (18%) 4623 pe 


б Totals ) 741 (14%) 


54,101 AM — *7622 (15% 


4 
This К e] was $0 
by ta Dot include a number of pupils whose reading lev 


could not take the test. 7 
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Table 3 


з Pupils at Lower and Upper Leve], 
Number of Rn s ber, 1952, and March, 1953 


n ^ —. ig ED 


of Апр 


Number 
Numberof Туре of Grade Grade М 
Pupils Pupils Level 5.0 or Level 119 g 
Division Tested Tested Lower Higher 
EL. Schools 22,316 All 2171 (10%) 5818 (27%) 
JHS. 21390 Кош 145 (7%) 2335 Gag 
Jc. H.S. 7,924 Slow 3316 (42%) 90 (1%) 
Jr. HS. 2,801 Special 0 1457 (52%) 
Progress 
Totals Jr. H.S. 32115 All 4731 (15%) 3882 (12%) 


Grand Totals 54,431 All 6902 (13%) 9700 (18%) 


If we assume that the normal grade level achievement at the 
time of the tests should be 
2 and 3 that 15% of the eighth grade pupils were retarded three 
years or more in reading and 13%, were retarded three years or 
more in arithmetic. Оп the other hand, 14% were advance 


А А ree 
three years or more in reading and 18% were advanced th 
years ог more in ari 


that the concept of 
is a mathematical а 

low the average p 
With a large numbe 


at least 8.0, it is evident from Tables 


макт OF BASIC SKILL — ——— __ 
Е 


few specialized ones, are 
Rov except for a , 

W h Ын ants as they are and must attempt to 
ept 


| " "E ín the direction of progressively higher levels of 


peop не in the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and 


tic. nths ago to the superintendents and 
sim etter p” n me ibis schools of New. York 
rincipals of eer J. Moffitt, Associate Commissioner in the 
| , Dr. Fre De artment, declared that under no circumstances 
gate Education — of the standards of attainment which 
should there be s ected to achieve in the fundamental subjects 
де schools „= spelling, and arithmetic. These subjects, he 
= am basic tools of learning which are essential for 
ES. 3 ll phases of instruction. More recently, Dr. Robert 
T c a President of Hamilton College, asserted at a meet- 
6 dut the 5 R's were the heart of the school aam -a 
i "provided the skills by which free human cd p pA 
It is unnecessary to cite any additional tributes tha 


| ad laymen have paid to the importance of reading, writing, and 


1 of 
arithmetic in education. It may be assumed that P ныт А 
these skills is almost universally recognized and un 


: inistrative 
‚Иш more difficult, however, to set forth effective admin 


d pedagogic procedures that will ensure their ie queror 
pment in our tremendously variegated high schoo pop ент, 
5 article represents ап attempt to report on the sen ew 
hPétiences and practices of a few high schools whose » "t ^ 
indicated thar they had a useful contribution to эб е were 
"ta. Replies to а questionnaire prepared by our E " cases 
ved from eight of the nine high schools canvassed. " ria 
mc utther information was desired to clarify or "y е 
"eg from the Schools, members of the committee i E dition, 
a further details from the schools concerned. this report а 
Ж of the committee have incorporated in ed relevant 
“t Of practices in their own schools which appear 
hile. 


Г Worth. le 
The Questionnaire 


| y har in your judgment, are the specific | 
8? (The Committee has defined bast 


‘Ite in the 

basic skills 1n Р 
c skills and con 
9 
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‚ How do 


- To what extent do you п 


IGH POINTS {Ma M: 
к ' 195; 
in English and mathematics as those general ski 
ке weich contirbute to a student s ability to ж 
competently in his environment whether it be $$ dT n 
is community, or his vocation.) » is 
How do you identify the pupils who are retarded in the 

basic skills? . 

To what degree are you able to program in specia] Classes 

pupils who need remedial instruction in the basic skills? 

What is being done in normal and bright classes for Pupils 

retarded in basic skills? 
` а) When achievement is below the norm for age and grade? 

b) When achievement is above the norm for age and grade 

but below potentialities of the pupil? 

What procedures do you employ for promoting articulation 

with the feeding schools as a means of producing improve- 

ment in the basic skills? 

How appropriate are the texts and materials which you use? 

Name the texts and materials which have proved especially 

valuable in improving basic skills. 

How do you use the school library to promote reading in- 

terests? 


- How are your teachers of subjects other than English and 


mathematics made aware of the problem of deficiencies in 
basic skills, and to what degree are they helpful in solving 
the problem? 

What special forms of class Organization have you foun 
to be most effective (e.g., clinics, speech classes, remedia 
arithmetic classes, homogeneous groups, etc.) ? 


- What special teaching procedures and devices have Y9" 


found to be most helpful? pr 
ШІ, 


m Ж аїп 
- To what degree does improvement in basic skills rem 


„Permanent acquisition of your pupils? 
OW аге your teachers being trained to provi 
sary remedial instruction? dco 
А * i E 
: tilize parental cooperation ills? 
ma resources to effect improvement in basic еч tea 
at guidance procedures are used either by subje 


de the neces 


| , DEF 


MENT OF BASIC SKI i—i 
po" our guidance personnel to direct the students to 
ors of PY for improvement in basic skills? 


need ? 
6 ш) other comments 
j lies to the Questionnaire as Related 
А “з Improvement of Basic Skills in English 
0 


INING SKILLS 
replies were in general agreement that the basic skills in 
=) » reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
ME sic skill in reading, the schools felt, implies an ability 
a. equivalent to the national norm commensurate with the 
pupils age and IQ. It includes reading both for understand- 
ing and appreciation, with proper consideration for reading 


rate, Severa] English chairmen said that a fair yardstick is 


ability to read a standard daily newspaper with compre- 
hension. | | | 
Basic skill in writing is the ability to communicate ones 
thoughts in written form appropriate to the specific situa- 
tion, Major considerations are clarity, accuracy, neatness, 
acceptable usage, and spelling. Sentence structure, verb 
agreement, and spelling are of first importance; punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and diction are minor. Acceptable forms 
of social and business correspondence should be mastered 
as well as various types of reports, questionnaires, forms, etc. 
Basic skill in listening implies that the pupil is able to listen 
courteously and understandingly to get ideas, organize what 
‘Sheard, and connect it with previous knowledge. 


l 
IDENTIFYING THE RETARDED 


in d tion of retarded entering students is made by para 
Wade Ep ed and junior high school records for IQ, rea z 
ton, i marks, anecdota] data, and speech progress. In : ei 
ted re Schools report the practice of administering stan E " 
"St the M ‘ests to all entering students. A general practice isi 
T durin Реесһ of all pupils either upon entry to the high a ; 
lensed © fis Pupil's first term. These tests are € lish 
ча, Ym teachers, sometimes with the assistance O 8 


: 3 her ob- 
sequent identification is made through teac 11 


Izd 


La] 
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il skills, abilities, habits, and accomplis 20 
к. Ability in writing is gauged largely dat В 
the 


1935 


servation of pup 


carrying on wor : 
ugh so 
teacher tests and observation, although some schools ге d 


andardized composition tests and scales, Listenin, ` 
ciel through teacher observation and teacher tests, ЖЫП 
referral assistance from the Health Education Department Where 
organic defect is suspected. In addition to those of English ini 
speech teachers, recommendations may be made by teachers or 
other departments, particularly social studies and guidance, 


3. PROGRAMMING 

АП schools report that they program pupils retarded in the basic 
skills into special classes. Special classes are organized for retarded 
readers and those defective in speech (sub-standard speech). Spe- 
cial clinics, which allow for smaller groups, are organized in 
reading, writing, and speech, Homogeneous grouping on three 
levels, bright, average, and slow, is the common practice. In 


addition, many schools report having special or X-G classes for. 


the slowest learners. Correlated classes, usually for slow learners, 
are frequently mentioned. The most popular combinations are 
English and American history, English and European history, 
English and nursing, English and typing, and in one instance 
English and foreign language (General Language Course) . Homo- 
geneous speech clinics are the rule for stuttering, lisping, foreign 
accent, and voice problems. One practice reported is programming 
into classes according to reading level for the first four terms, 
reading tests being administered at the end of each term. Another 
practice is the addition of a writing clinic class to the regular Т 
lish program for students beyond the third term. All speech а 


classes аге in addition to the regular English or speech р rogram 


4a. PUPILS BELOW NORM 


When achievement is below the norm for age and § ding 
usual practice is to assign such pupils to special classes 1n ro ding, 
and Speech, or to assign such pupils to clinic classes in gym n 
Writing, Or speech, which are їп addition to the regular clas ‘not 
special cases, where either of the aforementioned practices : Jat 
feasible, a program of individualized instruction within the г" 
Class is carried on. 


12 


grade, the 


instruction is generally conducted through vari- 
uping. Under such practices, provision is made 


ym 
рїш“ 


qms a ро ә ferences, special assignments, additional drill, 


lized 


0 
ж dert -- and materials, and individually kept charts and 
a 


йт of performance and accomplishment. 
ents 

PUPILS BELOW POTENTIALITY 
i 


for those whose achievement is below potentiality, the replies 

“ less definiteness in procedures. Most replies indicated that 
ш help by the teacher along the lines outlined in 4a above 
: фе course followed, with greatest emphasis on special assign- 
we and vocabulary building. One school reports transferring 
r students from bright to normal classes on teacher recom- 
nendation. In most cases such pupils are retested for IQ to verify 


| 20у level. Referral to the guidance counselor is also followed 


in appropriate cases. 


} ARTICULATION PROCEDURES 


Articulation with feeding schools is carried on principally 
tough intervisitation of grade advisers and guidance counselors. 
76 practices reported are faculty conferences with the principals 
«i and and junior high feeder schools for discussion of 
tin fo nent department chairmen conferences к 
evista ng counselors and speech instruction teachers, an 
є oe of teachers for observational purposes. One ctiy 
“ауе; of м county curriculum committee on which are repre 
ents to th е three school divisions. One school sends = 
id % pros eir former elementary and junior high и pbs 
„Sions, А Pective graduates and participate in round-table 
А Schools made use of continuing record data as out 


& Question 2. 


* Tex 

Mog E кч MATERIALS 

"thi. но 5 report th i . а shortage of money 
jj, aR e same difficulty: a shortage 0 ' 

lig ni" Many differentiated texts necessary to Carty - h 

З орат азе program of instruction. The remedia m. 
i Marker s а very serious problem because of the 1€ 


: ighteen- 
with content that appeals to fifteen- to d 13 
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d students written on а reading level low enoy 


m t : l е " è 
= year-o rood. The chief means of meeting this situation iş 


unders 
C'—  À = 
| ccesss with magazin 

ў um industries, and the government. | 
, While most schools use motion pictures and filmstri s 
m to present shortcomings from the aspects o 
appropriateness, and technique. Tape recorders and record кы, 
are widely used, apparently with success. The radio ae 
present too many administrational problems for real effectiveness 
One school mentions satisfactory results with the metronoscope 


7. USE OF THE LIBRARY 
All schools report extensive use of the library. Library orienta. 


and with materials distributed Ьу Ma 
Css 


too see f interest 


tion lessons conducted by a librarian are the rule for entering | 


classes. Many schools have a program of graded sequential 


library lessons conducted usually by the subject teacher. Other - 


lessons are given as the need arises, and librarians give special 
lessons on request. 


Librarians are reported to be highly cooperative in obtaining 


books on request of teachers. One school reports the extensive use 
of pocket books through library circulation. Several schools have 
found the Book Fair a valuable stimulus. In addition, librarians 
prepare book jackets, displays, special bibliographies, illustrative 
materials and notes on new books. Some departments supply theit 
students with annotated lists of books for supplementary reading 
їп English and for correlation with other subjects. 


8. ARTICULATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS j 
Teachers of other subjects obtain information regarding pup! 

кынын y consulting the pupil's permanent record care 
those schools that use term sheets the pupils’ current classes v 
i are always available. In some schools the admission rin 

i nnn to their new teachers record the classes 
ents received in the past term. ech 

i. most schools there is ап bed er procedure whereby 2. 
di ae the teachers of other subjects of pupils priate 
‘sabilities, particularly for stuttering, and suggest app! жт, 

measures. In schools using the core program, classes 216 € 
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d mimeographed materials. Some schools tough 
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{ various subjects who thus become sharply aware of 
y бег Some schools report regular conferences of the chair- 
m subjects to discuss the problems of retarded 
a highly organized Reading Council repre- 
des | subjects and grade levels to cope with the reading 
tin 2 This council sponsors meetings of teachers, issues bul- 
poblem: ares materials for all subjects, offers teacher training, 
ie ү ducts clinics. d d 
n ctice is lessons on how to study an use the textbook 
One р teachers in all subjects. Another practice in written 
v c to have the social studies teacher mark work for 
a it the English teacher mark it for form. In some schools 
н a for modified classes are made through consulta- 
jon with English and social studies teachers and sometimes others. 
Faculty meetings devoted to the problem of the retarded reader 


are also noted. 


| 9. CLASS ORGANIZATION 


Homogeneous grouping on ability levels in all grades is the 
ommon practice. For slow learners some schools prefer X-G 


| casses of the core type. Other schools prefer to organize slow 


cases along departmental lines. Those schools that find it possible 
0 organize them recommend writing clinics in addition to the 
"gular program. All schools note approvingly the work of speech 
"UG for stuttering, lisping, foreign accent, and voice. Some 
E have reading classes for the retarded readers in place of 
dice en English class, Other schools prefer to establish =. 
ass Th a meet less frequently but are in addition to the Englis 
hes (ius clinic classes have the advantage of much smaller RE 
divid 312 8 in 15 pupils) where it is possible to give mot 
val attention, For students of average intelligence, but wit 


Urte f ; A 1 Yinolish 
Pilot digg in English, one school organizes а remedial Englis 


On. OCHING PROCEDURES AND DEVICES 
hat follows 


© chai i 
ognized ап notes that the best device is teaching t Another 
haiman Principles in the hands of a competent teacher. ^ to 
“paci «Plies that any device which makes the pup! . 


У, uti ae : : riches his 
izes his interests and special skills, and en " 
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iritual, and academic backgrounds is effective с. 
best from the ingenious teacher in meeting the. d 
| d 
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emotional, sp 
devices come 


fic situation. , 
Again a chairman recommends sympathetic and enc 


Р " Ourap; 

teachers who understand and are interested in their pupils, eit 
work that makes sense to them and offers a reasonable chance for 
success, make definite and clear-cut assignments, and utilize note. 
books as a record of progress. The best device, in other Words, is 
the skillful teacher. | 

For reading, recommended procedures are wide reading on ma. 
terial of powerful interest appeal, work-type reading exercises, 
frequent short-answer quizzes, simplified precis work, and 
vocabulary building. | jl 

For writing, recommendations are outlining for Practice in 
organization of thought, close observation of environment, fre- 
quent note-taking, and the habit of proofreading. Other depart- 
ments can render invaluable assistance in Overcoming errors in 
spelling, grammar, and other technical elements when their help 
is enlisted in making deductions for such errors. 

For speaking, the most effective procedure is school-wide in- 
sistence on full, clear, and audible recitations. Speech work that 
partakes of realistic, practical, and life-like situations is found most 
effective, 

For listening, the reading aloud of magazine clippings followed 
by questioning and discussion is suggested. The relation 0 
anecdotes for the prediction of outcomes is also recommended. 

Other procedures found successful are these: lessons ОП н 
to study, open book lessons and tests, laboratory lessons, „те? 
units, class and individual progress charts, and audio-visual 8% 


11. MEASURING PROGRESS ests 
All ing te 


з п 
of te dmi 1 ; : , urse 0 
StS 15 administered three times during the student's СОК?" of 
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basis ental 
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" р anency of the basic skills few objective data were 
an te RES ool reported, "We feel that skills are maintained. 
и One over into other departments. Another school said 

nd e ss of remedial and clinic classes maintain them- 
got the pP = classes, but no really tangible data were offered. 
gives in £6 make regular reports on the progress of graduates, 
me ollege are for the most part only the best. In some cases 
but such PP ates in the business world offer their testimony, 
eurning 81200 f the sketchiest nature. Most chairmen feel that 


i Tate skills is largely an individual matter depen- 
i 


dent on interest, effort, and use. 


3, TEACHER TRAINING | 

Teachers аге trained through supervisory observation and con- 
fence, department meetings, and group meetings devoted to 
pecial areas, Intervisitation, demonstration lessons, and in-service 
curses are also mentioned. "Learning on the job" with constant 
upervisory assistance is considered one of most effective means 


| oftraining. A well-stocked department library of professional texts 


ind magazines, manuals, and materials has proved helpful. Meet- 


igs of the English and the Speech Teachers Associations, especial- 
I those featuring demonstration lessons, have proved stimulating 
ind constructive, А 
‚ meographed materials comprising abstracts, summaries, an 
| ‘sions of professional problems and materials, model lesson 
Pans, and lists of procedures and devices distributed by к= 
Proved useful. A practice reported as vety helpful is a 
si Кар of regular meetings of the X-G teachers at ot , 
ds and city-wide meetings. The publication The Retat а 
ran the Junior High School was mentioned several um 


Hn lation 
x оба tl helpful type of manual well worthy of emula 


M, р 

ARENTS AND COMMUNITY - 
For, ОР@гаЧоп is enlisted on an individual HM ich 
their go letters are sent to parents to indicate matters 


. : it. 
Peration is solicited and ways in which they таў anei 
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Personal interviews are arranged. One school re Orts 
j » with the parents of all freshmen. Parent-Teacher, 550 Meet. 
meetings are devoted to the general problem. P.T.A *, av ation 
‘by obtaining needed materials for the schools (especially aided 
visual equipment), books for the school library, and public li io. 
ies for the community. No 

Business and industrial houses, as well as business 
are reported most helpful in supplying free materials o 
value to the schools. Their sponsorship of contests 


195 3] 
BtOup 


associations 

i , 
f educational 
and donation 


$ 


politan colleges have proved very helpful as referral : 
severe reading handicaps. ы for 


15. GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 


The principal means of guidance is the constant reappraisal of 
the pupil by the classroom teacher with subsequent measures fo 
readjustment. Referral to the department chairman is im 
constant procedure. Personal interviews by the guidance counselor 
on the basis of record, accomplishment, and problems are also 
frequently reported. In such cases the parents are usually also 
шш When discrepancies between potentiality and accom- 
plishment are noted by either teacher or guidance counselor, inter- 
views, tetesting, and readjustment of programs may follow. Sev 


eral schools report regular cl Ten . ; 
їп 
students, P gu asses in orientation for all entering 


thee | Replies to the Questionnaire on 
mprovement of Basic Skills in Mathematics 


1. DEFINING SKILLS 


a aa шк 25 0 the precise definition of basic skills evoked 
mental o uis reactions, All schools include the four fun Я 
Тһеге is ale tons with integers, fractions, decimals, and per ae 
number rel 9 unanimous agreement оп the need for a grasP 
elationships and the ability to solve simple problems. 


At this poi edi 
iem P i the responses vary widely. Some of the addition 


a. Us i 
e of tables—interest, income tax 


Measur 1 
ement and the use of simple measuring 


devices si? 
as 
the ruler and the protractor | 


of awards are noted as encouraging stimuli for students МЕ 
tS. Metro. 


ayant OF BASIC ЗШ 
ү. , ion of graphs 
etric concepts, such as the angle, parallel and 


д, SimP : dicular lines, types of triangles, and identification of 


` Installment buying 
4 Ratio and proportion 
` Indirect measurement 

apparently, the SEP of unanimous agreement are too restric- 
Tn the other hand, the inclusion of all the suggested areas 
a entail a definition of basic mathematical skills that would 
s formidable curriculum problems. Obviously each individual 
ol report is conditioned by the definition of basic skills ac- 


i. 


| cepted by the school. 


1. IDENTIFYING THE RETARDED 


All schools report the use of the New York City Arithmetic 
Computations Test to identify those who are deficient in basic skills. 


| In some cases the test is supplemented by an examination of 


dementary and junior high school records. | 
The universal dependence upon the New York City Arithmetic 
Computations Test raises the question of consistency. The test 
rcludes litle more than abstract manipulation involving the 
End operations with integer, decimals, fractions, and pet 
broad des, does the use of this test meet the requirements + 
preh nitions of basic skills submitted by the schools? : a 
en ensive program of improving basic skills is to be under- 
' more suitable testing instruments must be made available. 


* PROGRAMMING 


T reference to programming, all schools repo 
‘Medial ; no difficulty in placing pupils in speci 
k “struction in arithmetic. 

PUP] 

w^ BELOW NORM 


0015 ' 
*t to meet the High School Division directi 


re that there 
| classes for 


How- 
fa 
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E minimum arithmetic competence requirement ES genera] dipl, 
graduates, schools have set up a — of procedures im. 
schools administer standardized tests in EE sixth term to iden à 
students who have not reached a reasona = degree of ea 

in arithmetic skills. Students found to be deficient are helped i 
variety of ways, €-£» special classes, directed home study, Ad 
coaching by Arista students. 


1955 


áb. PUPILS BELOW POTENTIALITY 


Little or no provision is made for the superior student who is 
above the norm for age and grade but has not realized his poten- 
tial with respect to achievement in basic skills. In fact, no organ- 
ized attempts to identify such pupils are reported. Some schools 
report that individual teachers make an effort to provide assistance 
in connection with the regular work in mathematics. 

The degree to which the regular work in academic mathematics 
is effective in maintaining or improving basic skills is problemati- 
cal. There is no doubt that some arithmetic skills are called into 
play in many algebraic operations, in numerical problems in 
geometry, and in calculations needed in the trigonometry class. 
A scientific study of this question would probably be very reveal- 
ing. 


5. ARTICULATION PROCEDURES 


Schools describe a variety of procedures employed for promoting 
articulation with the feeding schools as a means of producing 
Improvement in the basic skills. Some schools report that for 
grade advisers of the high school visit the feeding schools 101 
consultation. In a few cases, chairmen of mathematics department 
have made such visits and have met with junior high school € 
visors and teachers, In one school, yearly conferences ate ш 
with the principals of the feeding elementary and junior K 
Schools. At these conferences ptoblems dealing wi ЧЕ mm 
programming, and courses of study are discussed. One © 
emphasized the need for such articulation on a systematic an 
or basis. In general, the reports reflect the brief that E 
With feeding schools has not had a significant impact upo 


problem of improving basic skills. 
20 


d dtf 
Jation 
e 


NT OF BASIC КЗ 
ropriate text and drill materials does not 

formidable one. Most departments depend upon 
шаг P : of the workbook variety. In some cases, these 
Pi. material Jemented by mimeographed sheets. Some schools 
s afe Sr яй in general mathematics and business arith- 
s concentrated attention to basic skills. 


gerial 
n " that wot d 
pd classes include 


| USE OF THE LIBRARY 


No replies were received to this question. 


& ARTICULATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Some schools report that other departments, such as science, in- 


| шыпа] atts, bookkeeping, domestic science, and social studies, 


refer specific student arithmetic shortcomings to the mathematics 
department for inclusion in the remedial program. This practice 
«riches the basic skills program since it provides student motiva- 
tin and is functional in terms of the needs of the pupils. One 
duran of a mathematics department suggests that a compre- 
hensive study be undertaken to collect such materials. 


? CLASS ORGANIZATION 


All mathematics departments report that remedial arithmetic 
ss have been found to be effective although no evidence 
ond observation is offered to substantiate this belief: In E 
фе}, € necessity for small registers for such classes was empha- 
ai ber of schools indicate that some provision is mid и 
buildi T help by pupil teachers or by regular teachers » mber 
of =з. assignments, The implication that a significant ced 
but ms d Students cannot be reached by en class proce 
In one Ve individual attention is inescapable. hax T 
Pov ° School, the basic arithmetical skills were ae hei 
Utegerg e ve-minute daily drill in the essential кем in every 
Btade, p actions, decimals, and per cents in every © d of еа 
Itm ул гу tests given at the beginning and en 


i : ils. 
"апау showed significant gains for the majority of pup a 
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One school reports the institution of a one-yea 
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: г coy 
Essential Mathematics sponsored by both the nimus сае 
п 


mathematics departments. This course is designed for 18 and 
serious retardation in arithmetic. During the first NUT With 
third is spent on a thorough review of arithmetic, TÉ the fis 
third provides for a concentration on applications of > Second 
terests, such as the use of ruler and protractor and ex. nent] in. 
las, The final third is spent in a study of commercial a © form. 
of arithmetic, such as invoicing, calculation of trade dis PP ICations 
the operation of a checking account. Much of the о and 
course is prepared on work sheets which are used both t of the 
and for homework. in Class 


10. TEACHING PROCEDURES AND DEVICES 


Through continued experience in working with student 
are retarded in arithmetic skills teachers have discovered $ who 
ber of basic teaching principles. ed a num- 

One chairman writes, “Constant drill in the four fundamentals 
TP Quiz daily if possible and very short.... The General Mabe 
тн — 3 flexible and can be adapted to suit the needs oj 
melee ue Y is pralica and concrete. The pupils are not 
каз t à ir =, ing 15 stressed. Giving them work within 
feeling of е. орад will help each to gain confidence. A 
of attention with "кее lishment is generated. Since the span 
in General Math i m ils 5 sh oft, the program for а period 
good Helena taste 15 quite diversified. Hence, one needs 

Another байыт: ers to make that course truly successful. 

D writes, “Mathematical recreations are use 


for Purposes of dri 
ill Е . : 
arouse | and to stimulate interest in numbers, and 10 


and curiosit ] e 
: : y and to build up self-confide 
raphs of daily test marks are made and kepi Ке e^ 


11. MEASURING PROGRESS 


АП schools re 
standardized arith 
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mu АМА NENCE OF SKILLS | 
to which improvement in basic skills remains а 
uistion is very difficult to judge. Yet, this is a 
pmi ental question which needs exploration if the ultimate 
Ed ofthe school program is to be validated. Schools report 
dene reactions with statements that there is no evidence 
NM these reactions. Ап authoritative judgment would un- 
0 ly involve the setting up of a comprehensive evaluation pro- 
a extending over a period of years. So far as is known no 
n evaluation program has been attempted. 
y aspect of the problem which must be considered is the 
degree of retrogression. One chairman writes, "I am inclined to 
ylieve that there is much retrogression due to non-use. The tests 
wen to seniors show no appreciable improvement in arithmetic 
grade from those given to entering freshman. After one year of 
Business Arithmetic, there is a significant improvement in arith- 
netic competence, but this does not show up in the senior grades.” 


3, TEACHER TRAINING 

Schools report that the training of teachers involves the usual 
supervisory techniques. These include observation followed by 
conference, discussions at department meetings, cooperative prep- 
tration of materials, and attendance at city-wide meetings. One 
department has made a study of the new developmental arithmetic 
ы in the elementary schools in order to become familiar 
"a teaching methods used in the lower schools. 


1 
MOUNTS AND COMMUNITY | 
Operation а that parents are interviewed to seek their ш 
Cases, Шу an attempt to improve student achievement. In e | 
eorn ver, this is done exclusively where students are trouble 
one on-conformist, ' 
Units of rd an attempt is made to involve 
Че secured > For example, in the unit on taxes, in 
d insurg and filled out at home. Problems on 
nce аге brought to class for analysis an 


5 с 
UIDANC ЭИ 

Е | 
PROCEDURES ейи, 


"4 degree 


parents on some 
come tax blanks 

home finances 
d solution. 


In 
. - Bene i s П 
Fis, the tal, schools report the following eee " P ientifying 
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ІСН і 
POINTS p responses from the schools, other having 


who are deficient in basic skills. This is асс 


R 
Y, 1955 mP а . 
omplish on Os and experience of the Committee members, It is 


their roots 
students 


referring to the pupils’ scores on the N ia York Arithmetic db 
putations Test and to teachers апааа Tem based on ае 
ment in class. Then there is provision for p acement in appro 
classes. In most schools each student so placed is made iid Е 
his deficiencies. Then а program of continuous evaluation ae 
s dm of correct placement often involves complication, 
One chairman writes, "We try to make parents aware of the sit 
ferent tracks we offer. We often have trouble convincin 7 paren; 
of very weak students that the college- preparatory courses are nog 
in the best interests of their children. Only failure in the ac «deo 
courses eventually succeeds with some of them.” 


16. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


The following additional comments are typical of those sent in, _ 


“Developmental mathematics has very much in its favor, but 
it falls short in inculcating a habit of concentratin g on and acquir- 
ing certain basic skills which seem to be lost thereafter to the 
pupil.” 

“When the need is met for specially trained teachers for slow 
learner classes, and for small class sizes for these classes, then 
our program will be more successful.” 

"Also, better articulation between the Junior High School and 
High School Divisions is a must, especially now that almost a 
8B schools are changing either to 6B or junior high schools.” 


Conclusions 


It should be emphasized that this study is in no sense а survey 


of present practices in the high schools with respect to the a 


фе = "that the Committee advances the following con- 
this 5 
in for 
ons 
др» 97 


Am consideration and study by teachers, Chairmen, 
" the High School Division. 


1, The high school must accept the responsibility of 

"гло instruction designed to improve the basic skills 
T students who are deficient in these areas, For 
de dapes it was assumed by high school teachers 
pe Pm development of basic skills was the exclusive 
n of the elementary schools. However, such fac- 
tors as the operation of the continuous progress plan in 
the elementary schools and junior high schools, as well 
as the independent phenomenon of a tremendous growth 
in secondary school enrollment and holding powet, have 
greatly increased the number of. pupils in the high 
schools who are seriously retarded in the 3 R’s. To repeat 
what was previously stated, the reports of survey tests 
taken in December, 1952, and March, 1953, reveal that 
15% of eighth grade pupils were retarded three years or 
more in reading and 13% of these pupils were retarded 
three years or more in arithmetic. In addition, a larger 
Percentage was retarded one or two years in basic skills. 
Under the circumstances, the continuous and progressive 
“pfovement of basic skills in reading and arithmetic 
Must Continue to be the joint concern of all levels of the 

ool system, 


2. It follows as a corollary of the first conclusion 


"n Bteatest possible articulation should be estab- 
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hich 
| | tween the high schools and the schools w 

provement of basic skills in the 3 R's. The Committee has p= ied them so that dis pupils who are seriously retarded 
os and reported some worth-while administrative P^ by d Р Properly identified at the high school level and 
several дор devices which were voluntarily subm Ur em. № ж to reduce or overcome their handicaps. In so gat 
Undoubtedly te have made progress in solving this P on a р... 800d deal of this articulation is being achiev 


" in m я 
other school Practices described are typical of efforts d Personal and individual basis. There is need be n 
ps en OG. DOE canvassed, из questio® | уруб and comprehensive attack on this prob я 
е Committee pondered over the replies to its d e vill consider such factors as cumulative records, 


naire, certain reasonab| 


som Progra 
24 


А ves, 
е inferences suggested themse 'N8, content, and methodology. 25 
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‚ The eight schools replying to the question; 
Es decer the problems suggested by the question; 
and are developing, within the scope of their limited ге. 
sources, administrative and pedagogic devices desi gned 
to solve these problems. 

4. Because of the growing importance of the mass 
media of communication, the basic skills of reading ang 
writing must be enlarged to include speaking and listen. 
ing. The schools queried are in agreement that this should 
be done, This does not imply that the telephone has out. 
moded the friendly letter or that the radio, television 
and talking pictures can replace the novel and the news. 
paper. It means that these added skills must also be 
effectively trained if the student is to function compe- 
tently in the environment of the day. 


5. The definition of basic skills in mathematics as one 
of the 3 R’s needs clarification. Should these basic skills 
be restricted to arithmetic concepts and operations, or 
should they include certain elementary principles of alge- 
bra and geometry? 


6. A comprehensive program should be implemented 
which will provide all necessary services for atypical 
pupils in the development of basic skills in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Such a program will entail increased 
budgetary appropriations required to furnish adequate 
books, materials, equipment, and a sufficient number of 
well-trained teachers to man the classes needed for this 
Purpose. In particular, provision should be made to meet 
s needs of Puerto Rican children and children of 
foreign birth who enter high school unable to speak jie 
English language, 

7. There is a serious need for the development of im 
proved texts and other itera recs materials ач 
remedial work їп arithmetic and reading. 

" Studies should be undertaken to determine the 
mos effective methods and procedures for imp m 
basic skills. For example, is it better to resort to form? 
repetitive drill on basic elements of spelling, vocabulaty: 


1955 
e 


damental operations in arithmetic, Or is it 
i eg rely upon the indirect assimilation of basic skills 
gise! р the use of varied and significant materials in 
throug ural settings? Is a combination of these proce- 
deir nat st likely to be successful? In the teaching ot 
dures m prc» in listening, to cite another example, 
ver Ip or scientific guidance can be given to the 
P who wishes to develop this skill? 

te ), A survey should be made to determine the extent 
to which pupils whose achievement level in the basic 
ills is at or above the norm for their age and grade 
have failed to realize their full potentialities. The Com- 
mittee believes that there are thousands of such pupils in 
the high schools and that they would benefit by a 
remedial program designed to meet their needs. 

10. The problem of the extent of possible gains in 
reading and arithmetic skills, given a certain basic ability, 
needs further elucidation for instructional and adminis- 
trative guidance. Are such gains maintained beyond the 
period of training or do they tend to diminish or vanish 
= when systematic instruction and drill are sus- 
pended: 


fun 


DUELING, ANYONE? 


ы te are means, history shows us, whereby dueling can Ье 
them to puncture inflated egos without, however, extinguishing 
standi vr example, Germany's great statesman, Bismarck, an =, 
field a and fearless duelist, once called for a showdown on the 
Ina dnos With a Professor Virchow, a famous bacteriologis- 
feted à ly gesture, Bismarck, the "man of blood and iron, 0t 
showed € feeble professor a choice of weapons. The protessor 
Зр at the appointed hour with the weapons—a ey 

rated “ach hand. One of the sausages, he told Bismarck, = 
Choose With lethal germs; the other was tasty кой jas 
Bismarck Your sausage and eat together!” Flushed wit , 


Stalked off the dueling field. 


—Harry Kursh, in “Scabbard an 
New York Times Magazine 


Sausa Be 1 
Saty 


d Blade,” 
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Education of the Gifted in the Arada 
High Schools ic 
BERNARD E. DONOVAN* 


e High School Division has long been concerned wj 
к = the gifted. The growing need for leadership eas 
tific and technical fields and the simultaneous need for teachers 
doctors, and other professional persons has led the Division to 
review its procedures for stimulating pupils who show evidence 
of generally superior intellectual ability. 

Although education of the gifted has been a part of the high 
school program for many years, New York City has not estab- 
lished a specific definition of the classification "gifted." Schools 
have been permitted to develop their own programs for the 
identification and education of the gifted, including those with 
special talents. 

In November, 1953, a survey was made of the provisions for 
gifted children in the academic high schools. For the purposes of 
this survey a gifted child was defined as one whose IQ was 120 
or over. This was an arbitrary choice, but it was selected as being 
reasonable. The study was not aimed at pupils who were talented 
in special areas, although the responses included some informa- 
tion about these pupils also. In reply to this survey, a variety of 
practices were reported which are summarized here under several 
headings. 

Identification of the Gifted 


The academic high schools use different methods of identifyins 
gifted pupils. Of the 54 schools, 51 use the I.Q. as one pec 
cation factor but the minimum LQ. apparently ranges aon 
schools from 110 to 130. Only 10 schools reported a eel 
LQ. of 120 or more. In fact specific I.Q. minimums ‘were indi 
by only 16 schools, The remaining 35 schools which EM that 
use of the LO. declined to give a specific І.О. They state rtant 
the I.Q. minimum was somewhat flexible and was not 25 
as the teachers’ recommendations and the students’ 814 = 


Bec T 
Divisional Administrative Assistant. 
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d that only 3 schools use the I.Q. as the sole 
sho tification In 25 schools the I.Q. is used in conjunc- 
ysis f08 tadl marks, usually an 85% or better. It is customary 
jn WEY hools to remove а pupil from the special program for 
jor these S€ upil fails one or more major subjects.. 
upils entering the high schools, 32 schools use 
he recommendations of teachers in the lower 

n Of these 32 schools, 18 also consider reading comprehen- 
A? ind arithmetic competency. Some schools review the pupil’s 
ж ея rd so as not to overburden a pupil who has а defect in 
зы or a catdiac condition. | 

The schools report generally that the basic use of the LQ. for 
ihe selection of gifted children is accompanied by some form of 
sMitional evidence of ability. This indicates a reluctance to place 
too great a reliance upon group intelligence test ratings from the 
bwer schools and a recognition that the І.О. does not tell the 
whole story. Some schools report that their programs for the 
gifted include pupils whose 1.Q.’s fall below the basic 1.Q. but 
whose interest, enthusiasm, and general ability have brought their 
need for this type of education to the attention of the school. 

Three schools report that they do not have separate provisions 
for gifted pupils, but integrate them into the programs of the 


| regular pupils with special individual attention being given to 


“ir needs in their respective classes. | 
There are four special academic high schools for gifted children. 
къл of these, Bronx High School of Science and Stuyvesant, have 
н аад, entrance examinations. Brooklyn Technical has e 
vae examination but also considers the elementary wires 
к “stic record and the recommendation of the elementary schoo 
ар al. The fourth school, Music and Art, bases 15 selection 


na $ : ; 
Ptitude in creative art ог music. 


Type of Organization 


at ees high schools have three types of organization to 
1 °: gifted children. 


à 
barate Specialized schools i ls 
= York City has the fout academic high schoo 


Ment: . {сша 
*htioneq above, whose purpose is to provide Gus" 29 
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ose interests, capacities, and talents meti 


for students wh T 


vanced, specialized. training. Bronx High Schoo} 
ae and Stuyvesant High School offer a specializes 
rogram of science and mathematics for college-boun d 
upils. Brooklyn Technical offers a similar program к 
in addition, a technological course for gifted pupils vid 
do not intend to go to college. The High School оё Music 
and Art gives a college-preparatory course with special 
emphasis on creative art and music. While the pu pils if 
this school are gifted in the sense of being talente dis 
music or art, and are generally pupils with sup 
scholastic ability, admission is not limited to those wit 
very high 1.0.5. 


2. Honor schools within schools 


Eight academic schools have organized separate 
schools for the gifted within their regular school organi- 
zations. In this type of organization gifted pupils are - 
„Segregated in practically all classes except health educa- - 
tion, study hall, and lunch. 


3. Honor classes 


There are special classes in 42 of the academic high 
schools for pupils of Superior attainment in particular 
Subjects. The pupil follows an enriched course in the 
subject for which he shows special aptitude, while at- 
tending regular classes in other subjects. 


Number of Pupils Involved 


Р. аран high schools reported 24,710 children with 105 
children Of thi who were involved in their program for gift | 
high schools Th ше, 8,213 pupils were enrolled in the T5 
of 120 or over, but Were additional pupils who did not have © 


h ; : : 
Thirty-two ыл © were talented in special fields 
first term, while th 


all schools contin bü 
schools end it in the E i through the 8th term, 


30 


n 


. { e 
Is begin their program for the gifted а у 
€ remainder start іп the third term. Fra eight 


U 


Curriculum Followed 


high schools indicate that they believe gifted 


ic ; 
academ be given an enriched and deepened program of 


| Id 
фййеп i than an accelerated program. One school stated 


: һ 

aming, а 5 that the program should be “ground cultivated 
ta than ground covered.” The essential ingredient of all the 
ай is the conscious effort toward making gifted children 
a themselves to their full capacity in various phases of 
econdary education so that they will emerge from secondary 
shool with a well-rounded education in addition to competency 
in certain special areas of interest. 

In the matter of enrichment as opposed to acceleration the 
New York City high schools are emphatically on the side of 
enrichment. This places them in company with about half of a 
large group of the nation’s educators as reported by Dr. Frank 
T. Wilson in a recent issue of School and Society.* 

Special emphasis in every area of instruction is placed on the 
simulation of initiative and ability to do individual study. This 
develops into the pursuit of special projects and in training in 
the proper organization of material. It is true that these students 
proceed at a faster pace, but they are at the same time being 
given a broader view of the subject area. 

Some schools choose a somewhat restricted block program for 
v: eg years, but these schools are few in number. In addition to 
ж чыш subjects, all schools are interested in developing 

ot many of the academic high schools have complete honor 
м, Most have honor cl ү ifted children. These classes 

Qut most fre ie | Classes tor gifted children. үе = 
guage, "m ntly in English and social studies. Upper-gra d 
inctly for ac and mathematics classes, while not pr ne 
honor class е gifted group, automatically become types o 


рне 
r А e ; 
"еш; ue these special classes that provision is made for 
tamicg 2 аге talented in specific areas. Special courses in 


Oil paint; ) ы ; 
2 e ' . Painting, orchestration, zoology, navigation, public 


Prank 

T. Wi | | 

бага, sor Son, "Educators! Opinions About Acceleration of pn 
"16, 1954 ^"4 Society, New York City, Vol. 80, No. 207^ 
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‘ae journalism, advanced industrial arts, and othe; «1. 
oie a satisfy the needs of these pupils. | E Subjects 
In all of the programs reported by the academic high schoo) 
conscious effort is made to prepare these gifted Pupils for call a 
work. It is for this purpose that emphasis is placed UPON organi e 
tion of material, individual study, and ability fo do concentrated 
work, Most of the pupils in this gifted range take the academi 
or technical course of study although a few go into the Commercial 

course. | 

It is impossible to detail here the types of classes which are 
organized in each area for gifted students. Many of the individual 
reports of the schools give brief descriptions of their Offerin 
and it is apparent that these offerings are as Widespread as i; 
possible under the restrictions of a: specific teacher allotment. 

The program for gifted children is so organized in the academic 
high schools that these pupils are not segregated for minor sub- 
jects, electives, assemblies, lunchroom periods, clubs, and other 
general school functions. 

It should be noted that this survey of curriculum practices does 
not take into consideration a great variety of indirect means em- 
ployed by the schools to help the gifted and to develop qualities 
of initiative and leadership—school government, clubs, forums, 
assemblies, school and specialized department publications, pupil 
planning and management of social functions, and active partici 
pation by pupils in numerous special group and individual projects. 


1955 


Selection of Teachers 


f teachers for classes in the program for pes 
upon the same general considerations in r^ = 
} «uc Mgh Schools. In order to give stimulation and dif ve 
tion to this vital program, Principals search for teachers waa ра 
Outstanding cultural backgrounds and an interest in helping gi 
children. This involves a desire on the part of the £n 0 
assume the additional responsibilities of teaching а 8% 
youngsters who possess а high degree of intellectual curiosity. the 
Principal takes into Consideration the versatility and $ il ч sire 
teachers to be selected In all cases schools report that че] hetit 
teachers who continue to grow mentally and who ate рор 


and enthusiastic їп Contacts with bright students. 
32 


The selection о 
children is based 
the academic high 


ов THE GIFTED  —— — —— 

0 em of competent administration to spread these 

ng the available members of the staff so that the 

nits апо finest instruction and, at the sme time, 

um will "n encouraged to participate in this program as a 
w 


we peir professional growth. 
p 


Advantages and Limitations of the Program 


e chief advantage reported by the academic 
5 E Ns a special program to gifted children is the 
Ыр 5000: iven these students by association with other students 
mt This forces the good student to give his best efforts 
+ B ds instruction. À few schools feel that this special 
- =» enables these bright pupils to proceed at a faster 
d and also to do more intensive study. | unn 
It is also generally felt that giving special consi E mili 
these pupils helps them to achieve better work habits an Prep 
nore adequately for the type of challenge to be met in co Be 
The segregation of gifted children in special classes m 
for a more efficient administration of the guidance program, P 
ticularly that phase of it which deals with careers, vocatio 
guidance, and college preparation. 


UMITATIONS. Chief among the limitations is the prem 
^r putting less able pupils into the classes for gifted s de 
ause of the need for maintaining adequate class size un nesi 
Fsent limited availability of teaching positions. е^» апд 
а the classes cannot be geared completely to the п 
Allies of the more gifted children. «« carefully super- 
vis any Schools feel that unless the program 1s d to develop 
tes the pupils in it are likely to become snobbish an the norm 
Че, 6 0 Superiority. The inclusion of these pupils in activities 
x 455 for electives and minor subjects and in en 


An attempt ig aae 
The er ee to remedy this situation. ——— ide all the 
pecial F aller high schools report an inability to — of the 


“hol 0888 Which they would like, because € 
‘the Possible offerings. ia] classes 
because Of the idene feel meled to avoid these = dine 
Мо "id ате able to achieve higher marks x ып Ant 
© responsibility for additional work. » 
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ord of the student for college entrance. Schools 
as p = to bring this problem to the attention of teacher 
classes for the gifted so that those who participate in the Ptogram 
are not penalized by being given grades which ate based оп tela. 
tive achievement among pupils of similar ability. 

The most common complaint is that regular schools are deprived 
of intellectual stimulation by the siphoning of the best material 
for the special high schools. It is alleged that this diversion of 
a number of gifted children from the community high schools 
tends to lower the general intellectual climate of these schools, 
Even within schools, some teachers object to the segregation of 
the bright in special classes for the same reason. They argue that 
the general level of achievement is lowered in the regular classes 
of the school. : 

Some parents and pupils feel that an excessive amount of 
homework is given to pupils in classes for the gifted. This often 
reacts to the detriment of the pupil, particularly in matters of 
health. It is also recognized that certain gifted pupils are some- 
times exploited in the name of enrichment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. As part of the survey, the schools were 
invited to make recommendations for the improvement of the 
program for the gifted. The most commonly expressed suggestions 
were as follows: 

a. There is still much work to be done in the identification and 
selection of pupils for this special program. Schools are not 
satisfied that intelligence quotients, reading achievement, 
and arithmetic ability are being properly ascertained. АБ», 
a wide range of marking procedures makes it difficult to 
evaluate pupils’ records, | 

b. There is need for budgetary provision for smaller e p 
gifted children, These pupils should be encouraged to | е 
more individual, independent, constructive, and e 
Work. The nation's future demands their complete „ш> 

ment. i 
d ES ate teaching materials are needed for the i 
struction of this type of child. à 
d. Continuing n training must be given for P 
Interested in this type of program. 


fot 
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^ perween high 5 


x OF THE GIFTED 


iments now undet way for greater articulation 
chool and college are of great importance 


hould be broadened to help the secondary school 
‘adequate preparation fọr the continuing education of 
e 


gifted children. 


ws AND NOTES FROM THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
NE 


lished a program of 
City College of New York has estab prog 
K i xh leading to the degree of с ран ЕЕ Rb pue 
York Area Studies. This unique course 0 n T e ы = Р, 
дей by а research grant from the Rocke eller аш оп, а 
а teaching grant from the Lucius N. Littauer Foun 7 rt, 
Economics, Education, English, Government, Пор nin 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Sociology and мамы ору аг 
among the departments participating in this inter-disciplinary pro- 
ram. ырыр 
f Research projects are now being undertaken which үзсүн 
study of the emergence of Greater New York, 1898-1900; t Й 
nature of reform movements in the metropolis; centralizing ап 
decentralizing forces in the political and governmental aie иа 
of the Metropolitan Area; the dynamics of manufacturing indus- 
tries and retail trade in the New York area; the metropolis as 4 
center of art, literature and music; social class and o» 
in the New York Metropolitan Area; unifying factors in =з 
politan group relations; and philosophical aspects of Metropo 
tan New York life. : “able for 
A limited number of Graduate Assistantships is a е 44- 
the academic year beginning September, 1955. Requests Os x : 
tional information should be addressed to Professor ot 
Janowsky, Director of Graduate Studies, Convent Avenue ? 
139th Street, New York 31, N. Y. 


ADDENDUM 


Because my article "Football Hero or Zero" a d 
lik Tuary 1955) has been subject to misinterprct? i p? any one 
Ке to say that I was not pointing at any one 5 of tudent who 
«ity. T was using "Joe" as a symbol for a (уре 0 и to be à 
meets preferential treatment just because E. 8 АРЕ anywhere. 

го etc., 10 
a club, a squad, a team, А 5 FLAUMENE AFT. 
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An Experiment іп Rehabilitation 


MABEL D. STIMMEL 
Lafayette High School 


In the New York Herald Tribune of January 27, 1955, th 
was a front-page article entitled Harriman Has Youth Crime 
Plan.” Five points were listed in the article: 


[en 


. Make State Youth Commission the permanent agen 
of the state to cope with delinquent problems, 


2. Provide additional detention facilities, especially in 
New York City where “a critical situation" exists, 


3. Make financial support of committed delinquents a 
joint venture of state and locality. 


4. Enact legislation to authorize increased financial aid 
to day centers. 


5. Hold more frequent conferences on delinquency and 
authorize a special commission for this purpose. 


All of the above suggestions are valid and praiseworthy, but 
they merely a 


у a salve t hich 
should be trea T ve to a psychosomatic eczema w 


ted early and from within. 


How does it ha : " РА 
child, at the Ъ Рреп that in each of the five suggestions, 


is th beginning of his career, was not considered? Why 
lai € emphasis not placed where all trained psychologists or just 

P = Lind teachers know it should be? 

does. more specific, here are considerations that should be 


1. : = more money allocated to the schools and their 

: С15—п0, a great deal more. Money which xe 

make possible smaller classes, less harried teachers, 
and more time for each child. 


2. A greater em te 1 the 
emphasis in colleges and schools on. 
child and his needs in every cios and in every subject- 


is "um math, English, or health education, to listen to 


T IN REHABILITATION 


MEN ‘ 
pxPERI „рй ап d watch for the first signs of malad- 
a р | Е 


the case of detection of strangeness or even sus- 
ln: n of trouble, the availability of a trained person 
m the teacher understand and reach the child. 
to 


ssity of catching the danger signs when the 
; ope young and of alerting the parents to 


seek help. 


А IDEAL. Is my head in the clouds? 
WE CAN'T HAVE THE y 3 T believe th 
Perhaps. What then can be done here and now: I be ieve that 
zs Pd more schools are becoming guidance minded. It is cheer- 
ing to read in HIGH PoINTs the many guidance-centered pa 
by teachers throughout the system. It may, accordingly, be o 
interest to others to read of our experiment at Lafayette High 
School. 

We have two “Discipline Core" classes—one for boys and one 
for girls—3G1 and 3G2. We have decided to re-name the classes 
"Rehabilitation Classes" because of our purpose. Since we have 
discovered that the problems and reactions of the boys are very 
diferent from those of the girls, the teacher of each group works 
according to his own philosophy and judgment. The plan de- 
хей below is the one followed by the girls’ group. 

М the first place, who is admitted to this group? To be con- 
= ч a gitl must have failed in three respects: ay ep үе 

‚ Particularly), unsatisfactory character ratings from two o 
“a teachers, dr failure in de work. We try not to admit 

; Sunder 15 or over 16 years of age. However, it sometimes 

ens that a girl cannot function in the school stream, T 

r fist term, (We usually take girls from Terms а 6 эмд 
first te T example, D—had to be admitted to the qu diente 
and e 'N school because she had fights in each of her Sine 
ity, threat f her teachers. 910€ 
twas йул ей bodily harm to some о ith her in 
the tog Possible for her teachers to conduct a lesson p child 

efited | We made an exception and admitted d most of the 
Shool p, 0 from the class that she quieted down, c! ds with the 
Other ін, Tequired in the group, and made frien 


О adjust 
enerally, however, we give the pupils a Ye? | е 
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he end of a year, they seem to be de 
we admit them to the “Rehabilitag; 


195; 
tetioratin 


to the school. If at t 
instead of adjusting, 


RELEASE FROM PRESSURE. My philosophy is to stud ; 
for the entire time she spends in 3G2. There is very littl wa gir 
my part except to reassure the child that this class wil} ,., 0^ 
a blot on her permanent record. The girl is permitted to tall ate t 
u 
an 
E to be encouraged; it is almost impossible to stem 
therefore it is channeled into the subject matter which is он 
to the pupils. 
For example: English is the first subject class after the offic l 
period. On Monday, we have “Oral English.” Since we havc 
maximum of 15 girls in the group, we draw our chairs into 4 
circle and discuss the events of the week-end. This period always 
seems to be too short, but we stick to the bell schedule since we 
have found that even cutting short this type of discussion after 
= minutes has its value. (Talking without any limit in sight can 
ead to excess.) Each girl likes to add her bit. The cross-conversa- 
tion and varied problems lead to a little self-forgetfulness—and 
a realization that the other girls have encountered rather similar 
На Sometimes а tear is brushed aside while Ње girl 
aughs with her classmates who recognize a common problem. 
The bell at th i 
pe e end of the period seems to clear the atmosphere 
9 ; pan to the typing room where practically no conversa- 
E es Д-у finger exercise. The girls are quieter 01 
They a ped are after a reading or composition pe 
: 0 be very thoughtfully digesti hat has just been 
discussed. 8 ү Serene У 
After forty minutes i = 
of typin г home 100 
wh Á yping, we return to ou 
Ex a € Sandwiches which they have brought pm 
e { ; i 
the тай» e = Is permitted for eating.) During iocis 
hand; on softly, After eating, the girls do wane 
andicraft they h . . drawing 
fee dn m ave decided to do. While sewing or 92 ше 
group has need f ach other. The teacher joins ЗУП ҮЕ g pis 
dude on Or her services or opinions. At the end 0 
play ping. à up 80¢s to the health training room k“ orable 
ай pong and Chinese checkers, or ride bicycles. In fav 


on Ch | 


thing and everything on her mind. This outpouring does not 
t 


" drawn from t 


ШИМЕМТ IN REHABILITATION. 
EXP. 


to the school yard and sometimes challenge - 
: classes to a softball game. bol the 


ROAD TO REHABILITATION. Do all the girls 
« routine? No. On her request, and after a period of 
girl may be permitted to attend certain classes with 
he school. However, she understands that she is in 

d dass only on probation. She is to be kept in the class only 
“= as her behavior, attendance, and work are acceptable to 
the teacher. In case of failure or noncooperation, the girl is with- 
he class and kept with the 3G2 group. 

For example: M—is not a stupid girl. She has ability and 
ambition. Because of the stresses and strains at home, she began 
autting classes, speaking insolently to her teachers, and disrupting 
her classes in other ways. Consequently, she was failing all her 
subjects. She was admitted to 3G2, but she felt unhappy because 
she really wanted to graduate. She explained that she had cut 
her classes because of nausea following violent arguments with 


her mother. Since she had to leave her classes so frequently, feel- _ 


ing ill most of the time, her teachers became provoked. When they 
tefused to give her the pass as often as she asked for it, she became 
ue eden left the room without permission, sometimes even 
rr school for the day. This girl's trouble was in the home. 
" вына conferences with the mother, the teacher was able 
het teache a truce. The girl was then returned to classes, with 
tt work ts aware of her special problem. She passed most of 
to return. seemed less green-hued than usual, and was anxious 
" full-time to the school. 
Sa girl of example of a situation not so easily adjusted: E— 
in institution criminal family background. Both of her parents = 
te essentially and she is being reared by her grandparents, = 
№0 unfort у kind to the girl, her small sister and brother, u 
м "tobacc unately have no moral convictions and live in 4 type 
Patents -0-IOad" setting. The girl is very grateful to her grar а 


5 x . 
Ng s am she realizes that without their help she wou 


"i iot. However, she has no respect for them as pups 
ев 55 her feel guilty. Usually, when she iu m n 


© smil mber and lost in thought. As the day wears 0; > 
and get very бойу, This moody behavior is difficult for 
39 
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us i hough E ] 
teachers to cope with, and so even thoug E 
Eu classes while in the group, she did not last very Ion 


few weeks she was attending only the first and 

oe with the rest of the school and stayed with us осе 
periods. However, she did not want to go home at 12:39 TS 
school was more pleasant than her home. She was tried in thr 4 
different set-ups: first, а modified Italian class, which wa ee 
successful; then a crafts class, іп which she did not cooperat 
finally the library, which turned out to be just the place, She i 
useful and appreciated, and she spends her time quietly filing or 
repairing books. It may also be added that during our crafts petiod 
it was discovered that E—has a charming singing voice, and she 
will be added to the Cantata group next term when she is returned 
to regular session. 


S un. 
€; and 


THE NEXT STEP. Usually, at the end of the half-year period, 


it is possible to determine whether a pupil can be returned to the 


school stream. For her first term back in regular session, the girl 
is given a special program with selected teachers. The dean of girls 
and the teacher of 3G2 keep in touch as to the progress, behavior, 
and adjustment of the girl. The girl herself feels free to consult 
both of the advisers at any time that problems arise. As a matter 
of fact, the teacher urges the girls to phone her at nome if they 
think the problem cannot wait for the next school day. Many 
girls have accepted this invitation, and we discuss many troubles 
on the phone, There are not so many that they clutter up the 
private life of the teacher, but these calls seem to bolster the 
morale of the ones who phone, They feel that someone is interested 
even after school hours, 
If the term passes without incident, the girl is allowed to Pi 
же. with no more individual supervision than the other P v 
ave. It is gratifying to get a slight wave or secret smile from 
M of the ex-3G2's as they pass in the halls between © e 
йай Ce girls is graduating, and yd the 
dins ийге, & the grades without further rep 
Te > = Opinion of the teacher of 3G2, the girl is not 
ined to classes, her parents are asked to allow 


able {0 


the gi”! 
Ош 


to leave school and take а position in the business жане 
40 


lor is very helpful in this respect. Stran 
paceme? por difficult for most of these gius to get [A 
ir ay seems to keep them. They work as salesgirls, filing clerks 
go jo irls, typists, messengers, factory girls, even reception- 
dao E from them frequently, and they are happy and well- 
it e in their work. Even after leaving school, some girls will 
adjust nd gossip about their activities and family events, They 
endly letters and greeting cards, and really show a need 

friendly voice and for concern in their well-being. Many visit 
ind the school session, usually timing their visits to fall in 
ik crafts or games periods. 

Finally, there is the third unfortunate group, the smallest, 
which neither can be returned to the school nor can adjust in the 
business world. In these cases, the girls, at the age of 16, are 
given home working papers, since for the most part their parents 
work, small children remain at home, and they are needed as 
substitute housekeepers. At least they have been kept in school 
wp to the age of 16, attending regularly and taking the classes 
offered by the teacher of 3G2. This is the smallest group of all 
since most of the girls are not mentally retarded. 

The girls of 3G2 are girls with personal and family troubles. 
They can be taught to carry their burdens and strengthen them- 
selves in the process. When their troubles are not minimized but 
indestood and accepted, the girls are brought to realize that at 
-— of 15 or 16 they are becoming adult and are expected to 
21.16 problems as they arise. By talking it out to the = 

me ы. they come around to shouldering their E 
Pupil m teacher, for one, has learned to respect most 0 = 
of is = merely following the daily routine. How eg m 
to the Бе can bear what they must and present а brave 

World is a source of amazement to me. 
TH , 3 
to jg s SCHEDULE. To summarize our day: F € 
toom, кы ауе the official period; the ex pri Is the need 
оп = өе, beginning with 8 :25. Any girl [pe fren avails 

“self of р ‘teacher knows she is welcome and very the day is 
д}, is opportunity, The first subject class OF, die 

h. Mo we, à d that 15 the t 
of English St of the girls are third-termers an vm typing. 
taught. For the second period we have first-te Е 


write fri 


— 
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more advanced may have the privilege of a ] 
n 


group. Usually this subject is so impor 
nt 

А th 

with 3G2 and gets no credit for the period, The, di 


Any pupil who is 
=i vii а regular 
to her that she 1s willin 
simply stays 
period is spen 
pictures, belts, an 
last period of the 


lained above. А 
After this period most of the gitls go home. Those who would 


like to take an extra subject may stay longer—again, as long as 
they cooperate and do passing work. Thus a girl who is able to 
change her ways quickly, does not lose much time or school credit 
even while in 3G2. The others, who spend a term out of the 
school stream, seem anxious to return. | | 


g to behave. If she does not, 


t in needle-work and art. We have made need|e.,,; 
d decorations of all kinds. For the fout edd 


day we go to the health training room ases 


RETURNS ON THE INVESTMENT. What is the value of a 
class like this to the school? Through the removal of these girls 
from their classes the teachers are able to conduct lessons for the 
pupils that want to learn. It is true that there are only 15 girls in 
the group, but the turnover is rapid, and girls are admitted all 
through the term. The total term register is often over forty. The 
class has an effect even in reverse. Those girls who are tempted 
to cut and misbehave are often curbed by the fear of being put 
into the "cutters" class. 

The experiment seems to be successful. Of the group last term, 
only two will stay with 3G2. One is a seriously disturbed child 
who is waiting for a re-examination at Kings County Hospital. 
She has enough insight to realize that she should stay with this 
group. She once remarked, "I don't know why it is, but. 
see in this class. In my other classes, I could never read anything. 

1 don’t fight in this class. I think I had better stay with yor 
for a while.” 

The other is an introverted unha irl who is on 4 waiting 
list for psychiatric help. She talks me also realizes her nee 
for assistance, y ch 

Otherwise, the group this term will be a new one—girls W' 
new faces—new stories—old problems. They can be helpee. 
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supervision in the Core Program 


MAURICE WOLLIN* 


THE PROGRAM. The core program shoul 
mATING into any school before the en of the sel 
cept the change. This process must be evolutionary, not 
ready to accep i ired for starti ce 
lutionary and the time required for sta ing the program will 
evo from school to school. A school which has reflected the 
senifcant changes in educational philosophy, psychology, and 
aethodology occurring during the past two decades will be more 
ready to adapt its instructional program along the lines of the 
ore curriculum than the school which has made no attempts to 
put such principles of modern education into practice. 

In the junior high school the faculty which has had experience 
with the unit organization of learning activities and with the 
integration of several subject-matter fields in the study of problems 
based on pupils’ interests and needs will not find the core program 
a strange phenomenon. The first job of the supervisor interested 
in the organization of a core program in this type of school is 
to discuss philosophy and objectives with a small, selected group 
of teachers. In this discussion the group should identify the posi- 


introduce 


| tive aspects of the school program, and they should decide upon 


CN which need to be explored further. These teachers may 
pupil |, м! a lace greater emphasis on such features as teacher- 
n e direct experience through trips and interviews, 
rm Senes problems, a stronger mental hygiene approach 
btoups Thi үч and extended experience in working in sm 
complete, 55 list is merely illustrative and is not intended to be 
A » | 
the sa Bee the program of the school and deciding pe 
ftom the E € sought, the teachers will probably want to bene 
ks Suc Pettences of others in working with the core program. 
Bossing dh T Developing the Core Curriculum by ae 
Pride exc ы ашна the High School Curriculum by та 
Of the эз ellent background in the philosophy and viov 
States О бап, Osview’s Making the Core Work and the Uni a) 
> 19 Of Education study entitled Core Curriculum Dev 


airman А 
» Junior High School Core Committee. 
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opment: Practices and Problems also provide pertinent te 

tion for teachers and supervisors who wish to experimen 

curriculum. The Story of the Eight Year Study by Aiken 

on thirty schools which pioneered in the development of 
rogram of education for the secondary school. 

The selection of the teachers who will carry on the ехре 
work is a crucial step. No definite statements may be made ental 
the age, experience, ог license of successful core teachers Su 
young teachers have been found to be very rigid in their ME 
and approach, while one teacher who had taught histo n 
civics for 45 years proved to be amenable toward — АЫ 
with core techniques. Two of the finest teachers in an Engli 


1955 


forma. 
t with 
TePorts 
Modern 


social studies core were licensed in health education and business - 


training, respectively. 
In spite of the rather unusual case cited above, one must n 

make the mistake of thinking that core teaching requires no КЕ 
‚ Шаг level of attainment in scholarship and cultural Ьар 
The core program cannot operate in a vacuum. Specific subject 
matter concepts, understandings, and skills must be learned by the 
pupils, and a professional competent teacher is required to guide 
the learners. As a matter of fact, the nature of the problems 
mp in core classes requires teachers who have excellent scholar- 
Е Fea their field. Given the teacher qualified in his field and 
lexible in his approach, one has the potentialities of а good prac 
titioner of the core program. 


v er mud The supervisor of a core program faces 
mee ^. in connection with teacher training. À basic under- 
its uud “ philosop hy of the program and some training in 
ie mm methodology must be given to experienced pon» 
many rile e the core as well as to beginning teachers. To a! 
gained in co аспегѕ come to the schools with a knowledge of ed. 
Teacher ors. observations, and student-teaching experien- | 
аге өн ira of course, also include those teachers o 
changes as re the core program since the core develoP inc 
dentally, as a re experimentation and evaluation take place- Viso 
training must l Ssential part of teacher training, some “= men 
of the ы, ) о take place to keep abreast of the develop | 
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cing an eX erienced teacher to the core, care must 
o allay his fears and insecurities; he must be made to 
aken t it is not 50 much a “new” program as a logical devel- 
tha id. The supervisor must inculcate in all teachers 
xperiment and try new ideas in the classroom. 
gram, with our present system of licensing, 
blem of the teacher who is teaching in at least one 
which he has not had much, if any, specialized 
of meeting this problem is to recommend read- 


pate” 
У lingness “ү 
geates the prO 


training. One way 


ings in the 
Mr schools these books, pamphlets, and magazines are con- 
uined in the school's professional library. Another way in which 
he out-of-license teacher is aided is through observations of other 
teachers and demonstration lessons. One school organizes a series 
of demonstration lessons in which the English teachers show their 
techniques to the social studies teachers and vice versa. General, 
subject, departmental, and individual conferences аге also used 
in training teachers. Of particular importance to new teachers is 
йе initial conference, held before the school year begins. At this 
meeting the supervisor explains school policy to the teachers and 
helps them get off to a good start. 
ts supervisors most important roles in relation to the 
visits and pis is that of a resource person. Through ppm 
tial The ii rin conferences, direct help is given т н 
teachers and е also indicates sources of material tor E 
i acquiring į € pupils and, in some cases, furnishes it or aids 
given to =: ^» Perhaps of greatest importance 1s the VUE er 
Жас and fen by the supervisor. The supervisor must be enthu- 
Ore curri 3 dynamic leadership. | 
taining of eA um coordinators play an 1mport 
dps they re teachers. Under the supervision of 
Of the T Work with the teachers, giving assistance 
by Ma Some of the demonstration lesson um 
Onfer „Dators, In many cases they conduct core xime 
Th E Individually with teachers to guide and advise erm 
mm ang as resource persons for the teachers and dae т. 
“та, Б trips, procure materials, and assist in the cla 


: А от 
У Ways, One of their important roles is to carry ideas А 45 


ant part in the 
the school prin- 
in all phases 
s are given 


field both in subject matter and particular methodology. . 
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school to school and to assist each teacher to fit into the ol 
rogram of the school system. 2 

Other people also assist in the ter ОЁ teacher tra 
Such persons as Professors Debor ns and Graham Beds 
of Queens College and Dr. Arno Bellack of Columbia come К i 

© schools and participate actively in the program, workin x x 
teachers and pupils. Organizations such as the Joint Сош 
Economic Education conduct workshops during vacation ES 
to help teachers broaden their horizons. Some commercia] xm 
industrial organizations are also of help to the teachers; they send 
representatives who meet with the teachers and offer guidance and 
information in specialized fields. 

It is important to note that teacher training in the core сис. 
Jum must include the entire school. The schools conduct general 
faculty conferences in which the core teachers, supervisors, and 
coordinators answer the questions of the rest of the faculty. The 
schools hold weekly core conferences during which the teachers 
study specific problems and trade experiences and ideas. In many 
of the schools these groups are organized as workshops, and the 
results of their work are published for future and present refer- 
ence. 

Teacher training is also carried on through institutes. These take 
place in the core schools, and teachers from other core schools 
are invited to observe lessons and join in conferences on problems. 
« Teachers new to core аге assigned to experienced teachers as 
buddies,” and they work on an individual basis. 

2001 aod system publications give help to the teachers. E 
Exchange, published by the Junior High School Division, contain 
er arl of a activity and lists references and suni o - = 

ets urticulum bulletins are published in the in 

А Я 
апа аге hel in xs peque Bie авчи dome T ost of thes? 
ши ri о understand the work being done. = 
нерамна. гу much interested іп core work. They 56 in 

Be!IStiC approach to this new philosophy and 0152 


ining, 


to n2 


E on | 
of teaching in our secondary schools. They find it meaning! 


a future profession for thems chers 

elves. These student teac?7 
helpful to teachers in the core by preparing bibliograph!e? 
46 ' 


үе 


are 
k- 


й ommittees, small remedial groups, developing materials, 
also serve as future sources of enthusiastic teachers апу. 


F we independently the many techniques they have 
ous 


ANNING. An E are feature of the core cur- 
J < group plannng. Learning how to do it is one of the 
p ie for the children, and it is carried on by the 
ны the supervisors, and frequently by the community as well. 
When teachers plan together, the supervisor, in certain aspects, 
must take the lead. Administratively he provides time for confer- 
ences and materials for the work. In many cases, he personally 
leads the conferences and stimulates the work. 

Core teachers plan together in many ways. Sometimes teachers 
of many subjects plan a large unit of work for several classes that 
they all meet. This sort of planning has resulted in units on “City 
Planning,” "Neighborhood Improvement,” and the like. In some 
cases several core teachers plan a specialized unit together in 
order to share experiences and more economically obtain and use 
materials. A common example of teachers’ planning together is 
found in the core conferences previously mentioned. Much of the 


crouP PL 


tme of these gtoups is devoted to considering future work in 


Ew and the sharing of materials. 

Over eae: of the teachers and supervisors has its carry- 

ore unit counterpart in the planning of the children. A typical 

ing thi will start with the class’s planning with the teacher. Dur- 
55 process the teacher does not abdicate but guides the pupils 


а . 
| .oQUBShes them with a background against which to plan 


intelli А : i 
ad Bently. At this phase of their work the students will decide 


> “ungs as the lar i b-problems for com- 
tt ge unit problem, the sub-p 
With and the estimated us they will require to do the work. 
break do it sub-groups the pupils again plan. This time d 
e айу, their individual problems and decide how to com “э 
беп em Of their research and present it to the class. The С E 
tempi Pn together for special events such as excutsion» 
It ош grams, and school government participations "T 
Ute cla; further be mentioned that the individual pup! ч т 
hig Own не also guided in the method of planning his own А 


€, and his own activities. 47 
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is constantly growing 
be said that there 15 nO 
from the p 
develop without b 
following: 


1. Personne Siia : 
teachers in the schools and this intensifies the prob- - 
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LEMS. The core program is dynamic 
and developing. In a large sense 
such thing as “routine” in the core 
oint of view of the supervisor. No such pro 


J, At present there is a large turn-over oF 


lem of teacher training. Teachers in the schools are 
at all stages of development in regard to the pro. 
gram. In addition there is occasionally the problem 
of getting enough teachers. 
The place of the older, experienced teacher some- 
times presents a perplexing problem to the super- 
visor. People with many years of experience should 
not be forced into an experimental set-up against 
their will. Many of them have built up reputations 
as very fine teachers under the traditional program. 
The supervisor should capitalize on their abilities in 
special fields such as literary appreciation, vocabulary 
building, or map study by asking them to demon- 
strate and prepare model lessons for new teachers. 
They should be informed about all steps taken in the 
experimental program of the school. Naturally their 
participation in the core program should be wel- 
comed when they are ready to volunteer their services. 


. Physical Plant. Many of the school buildings аге 


inadequate for the traditional program and more 50 
for the core. This leads to much improvisation 2n 

sharing by the faculty, the supervisors, and the cus 
todial staff. The problem of furniture might also. be 
included under this heading. A core classroom func 
tions as laboratory, and movable furniture, wor 

tables, and filing facilities make the work easier 4П 

More convenient, Some progress is being made along 
these lines, but much remains to be done. | 
Resource P eople. The principals of the core schoo!s 
are unanimous in their appreciation of the 


? re 
the core coordinators, At present, these people a 


ОМ 


195 5) 
» One that 


Program 
ringing about problems. Among ieee ча 
е 


. Supplies. 
d 


among the schools. More help along thcse 
uld be of great benefit to the program, 
The core class uses a variety of supplies 
‘i pooks of all kinds. Items such as drawing paper, 
gints, scissors, bulletin boards, and construction 
materials are in great demand. Also the classes need 
libraries in the rooms to supplement the home, school, 
and neighborhood libraries. Encyclopedias, atlases, 
dictionaries, and other reference works are needed 
in addition to supplementary reading books, pamph- 
and magazines of all kinds. 


shared 
lines WO 


lets, 


. Improvement of Instruction. The virtue most re- 


quired of the core supervisor is patience. The pro- 
gram frequently involves techniques and procedures 
which are new to the teacher. In exploring new fields 
the teacher is bound to make some mistakes. The 
supervisor must provide positive, specific help and 
must reassure the teacher that his efforts are worth- 
while. 

The supervisor must sometimes clarify the princi- 
ples of the core program. Because of our current 
emphasis on children’s working in groups, some 
teachers mistakenly consider committee work to be 
synonymous with core work. The values of working 
in committees need to be delineated, but this ap- 
proach should not supersede all other accepted 
methods, such as the developmental lesson, super- 
vised study, discussion of audio-visual materials, 
or individual reports. | 
A... young, inexperienced teachers the ee 
їп Ыы шай apply the formula of "go slowly. 

is enthusiasm the beginning teacher may make 

© mistake of organizing committees before he 
i 5 the children or the error of attempting (0 s 
dois many groups at one time. The es 
ate discuss a teacher's plans with him befor Е ы 

; a into practice, This will enable the ppe Й 
ver _ attention to pitfalls which may bring 

y ISCouraging results. 
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6. Administrative Matters. In addition to the Ptoblems 
of class organization scheduling, and planning 
conferences, the supervisor must also facilitate 
arrangements for special activities, such as trips and 
interviews, which are characteristic of the core E 

гат. Machinery must be created for covering the 
classes of teachers who leave the building for excu, 
sions, for recruiting parents to accompany the class 
and for arranging for small groups of pupils to þe 
excused from classroom attendance to visit and inter. 
view resource persons. 

Teachers who are experimenting with new methods 
should not be subjected to working continuously in a 
“goldfish bowl.” Intervisitation among teachers with- 
in a school is a normal part of in-service teacher 
growth, but the occasions on which the school is 
opened to outside visitors should be limited.’ New 
teachers should not be visited by people outside the 
staff until they have developed some feeling of secur- 
ity about their work. 


MATERIALS. The nature of the core program requires many and 
varied materials for the pupils and the teachers. Every classroom 
should include textbooks, reference books, maps, globes, art 
supplies, and visual aids. The basic supplies of all kinds are 
obtained through the regular requisition. Occasionally specia 
allotments are received to supplement this. Supervisors, teachers 
and pupils also obtain material and information from outside 
Sources. Letters are written and visits are made to government 
т, апі commercial and industrial organizations, 4n We 
zx Fe E brought into the classroom and placed in the library 

ae public libraries also are very helpful in supplying y 
s qa Printed matter, This supplements the work of ré 
d amo ER tec arrange to have books sent tO di 

asstooms on long-term loans where possible. 


Optimum use $$ mad : vailable 
н € of the materials and the space 2 

for storing them by planning to have them shared. Records be 

kept of their wher e availa 


| eabouts in the school, and these af 
0 


t 
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chers. Thus, when a teacher requires a particular book 
p the te other item, he knows where it is and can arrange to 
0 500 or borrow it. Another device utilized in this respect is 
рош arce room. This is a central depository for all sorts of 

e = Teachers may borrow the items, and they are shown 
pate y can obtain copies for themselves. The items in the 
м as rooms are filed and catalogued by topic and unit (accord- 
reso o the course of study) and they are constantly being aug- 
mented and revised. Е 

The core program makes extensive use of audio-visual aids 
of all kinds. The tape recorder is used to record and play back 
the work of the students. It is also used to reproduce broadcasts 
and programs of the past. These are recorded by the schools for 
future use. 

The radio is ап important feature iri the classroom, and the 
television set is also beginning to be used extensively. Both com- 
mercial and educational programs are used in conjunction with 
the work going on. These have been found particularly valuable 
in connection with current events. 

The schools are developing libraries of filmstrips, sound motion 
pictures, and phonograph records. These are in constant use in 
core classrooms. District film libraries, commercial sources, and 


‘ducational institutions also augment the supply of audio-visual 


aids, 


1 In many ways Ње entire community—indeed the whole world— 
å source of supply for the core class. 


V LUATING THE PROGRAM. The core program in the 
ot Su ork City schools is being evaluated by order of the Board 
ime! o atendents, This is being done while the experiment con- 


ues, A 
It seems to some of us that the experiment could have 


en oi à я 

e P EH time to take some more definite shape. rapis 
e evaluati easuring the € 

Ў бес uation last year although т £ ташу 


97е Program on junior high school pupils is an 


Cult task be clearly 


delineated - The objectives of the core curriculum сап ар 
Чапан e = evaluating progress toward these objec 
There :. Crms is another matter. -— 


ete js : in 
"аш, йш dearth of standardized achievement tests 


: ion 
Ing, language arts, and social studies. The c 51 
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of a particular intsrument to be used with New York City iy, 
high school pupils presents а problem, because the com ш 
tests for which national norms have been established песа 
Кері расе with curriculum developments in our $ "б Dot 
social studies achievement tests are based on facts some оё, Th 
hasized in our course of study. We are 

Ore 

p ТОСе$$е$ 


аге no longer emp | ^ 
fortunate in the study skills tests 1n that they involve. 


such as reading maps and interpreting statistical data, Тһе; 
significant learnings in our core program. © are 
Since academic achievement is one of the major factors whi 
ch 
we wish to evaluate, we selected Form Jm of the Stanford Ach; 
ment Test, the best achievement battery we were able to ye 

We are far from satisfied, however, that this instrument E 
completely valid test for what we want to measure. We feel " 
the schools participating in the Eight Year Study were e 
fortunate in having at their disposal the resources for creating 
their own evaluation instruments. 

E. we were somewhat troubled about the selection of suitable 
ny Dua tests, we were even more at sea with respect to 
one uating the areas of personal and social adjustment, attitudes, 
ed After much deliberation the Core Curriculum Com- 
mittee agreed upon the use of the California Test of Personality 
ра га with the Revised Ohio Social Acceptance Scale for 
ie: of pupils personal and social adjustment. There 

eral attitude and interest inventories which had been com 
structed by the N x à 
(ae 4 ew York City Bureau of Educational Research 

г other levels of our school system. To make these inventore 

suitable for pupils of junior hi ael 

Pils of junior high school age, they were revise y 
a member of the Bureau staff and f dn ior High School 
Core Coordinators one of the Juni E 

A tes i 
by th t of Awareness of Community Resources was constructed 
y the teachers of each ; individual 
school basis to mak ch school. This was done on an лс, 

Ө е е . 
in which the school Np. valid for the particular comm 

This e Ра d 
pair эы, program did not include the use of the rate 
basis. The bus агіѕоп with a control group оп 2 f secte 
this approach b S of the Core Curriculum Committee ] cess 

E ach because they questioned the validity of the P 
of “matching child they questioned the validity © | age, 5% 
5 ten" оп the basis of chronological 20” 


’ 
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. stelligence tests. There are still so many vari 

ji 500 he Remi of the individual child, that dierum 
mes questionable. 

hich led to the decision to omit the creation 
control group is the difficulty involved in distinguishing 
tween the practices carried on in the experimental and 
е control schools. Some of the principals pointed to the 
of the Activity Program some years ago where the 


evaluation 
control schools carried on practices at least as modern as those 
found in the “activity schools. 

Instead of such a controlled experiment, the committee voted 


gary on a growth study in which an attempt will be made to 
determine the extent to which participation in a core piogram 
fects the functioning of junior high school pupils. The tests, 
checklists, scales, and inventories mentioned above wete admin- 
istered to a group of entering 7th year pupils in 1953. This group 
consists of rapid learners, slow learners, and so-called normal 
pupils. The same children will be tested again near the end of 
their stay in the junior high school. The scoring of the tests and 
the interpretation of, the results will be carried out by the staff 
of the Bureau of Educational Research. This interpretation will 
be made in the light of a school history and description provided 
by the principal of each of the participating schools. The princi- 
is experimenting schools were also asked to fill out a ques- 
aire which covered the following: cost of materials, cost of 
Personnel, utilization of plant, holding power of core program. 
may өч the evaluation is completed in the spring of 1956, we 
ave Ri Lm discover that objectives sought in the core program 
not been b cen realized, or that perhaps on paper they have 
Stam, I liesa attained than under the so-called traditional m 
xperience t now, though, that it is a rewarding and € d: 
have in be connected with the program, that teachers wh 
teacher fin e trained in it will not give it up, and that the um en 
Ok tru] S in it something of the intangible that та es 
Y Professional. 
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How Alert Are Our Foreign-Language 
Teachers? 
THEODORE HUEBENER* 


Recently a questionnaire was sent out to the foreign.] 
staff in е sis schools for the purpose of gathering infor dte 
with reference to their professional equipment. Over 800 касы 
replied. Some of the more significant data for the 473 longus Is 
teachers in the senior high schools are given below. Be 


SCHOLARSHIP. With reference, first, to college degrees, it i 
gratifying to note that all members of the staff have a baccalaureate 
or its equivalent, 62 per cent hold a master’s diploma, and over 
6 per cent are Ph.D's. According to a survey made in 1936, at 
that time only 46 had a master’s degree and less than 3 per cent 
held the doctor's degree. 


Table 1 
PER CENT or FoREIGN-LANGUAGE STAFF HOLDING— 
Bachelor s Masters ` Ph.D 
100% 62% 6% 


ADDITIONAL LICENSES. One of the best indexes of linguistic 

proficiency and professional alertness is the figures on additional 

licenses and certificates of competence. A considerable proportion 

of the foreign-language staff in the high schools is equipped wim 

© эзы in fact, three-quarters of the teachers ho dan 
es. 


Table Il 
PER CENT oF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE STAFF HOLDING 
ANCILLARIES IN— 


Other Languages Other Subjects Any Subje? 
61% 14% 75% 


———— 


. * Director of Foreign Languages 
54 


| Years, The 


ns GN LA NGUAGE TEACHERS 
(UR Ё BROAD. For the foreign-language teacher nothing is 
100 able than contacts with the country whose language he 
sort Y же than one-third of the staff have studied abroad, and 
chs tenth hold certificates or diplomas from foreign uni- 
imos 
ities. 
үй Table Ill 
per CENT OF HicH SCHOOL LANGUAGE STAFF WITH’ 
STUDY ABROAD 


Study Abroad Certificates 
34% 9% 
The proportion of teachers who have studied abroad varies 


mong the different languages; for the teachers of French it is 
as high as 22 per cent. à; 


TRAVEL. Many teachers have traveled repeatedly in the foreign 
ountry. À number have even lived abroad for a number of years. 


Table IV 
Per CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL STAFF WHO HAVE BEEN ABROAD 
Traveled Lived Studied Revisited 
78% - 45% 34% 38% 


А ved” and “studied,” it must be noted, includes the time 
Orei © б € country by the rather small proportion of teachers of 
teign birth (7% М 

са means a trip to the country within the last five 
decline in travel is obviously due to increased costs. 


by 
ae m. AND LECTURING. In view of the fact that 
i ra 9! teachers are not, like college staffs, expected to engage 
‘dete 8 апд publishing, any activity of this nature may be 
lat o E tonal evidence of professional alertness. The " 
Ades vigne fourth have published a considerable number 
е ud € last five years demonstrates a scholarly c 
Черо inary, Over 11 per cent have delivered lecture 
е. 


папар 
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Table V ? 
PER CENT OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHERS WHo Ны 
Written Published Delve 
Articles Books ectures 
267o 15% 11% 


The amount of writing and speaking is significant | 
from one article to a number of books and from опе ; Vatyin 
а course of lectures. One Spanish teacher, for example € to 
lectures to his credit. One teacher of French wrote 29 radio RET 

3 


READING. The reading habits of the staff are also a sipnig 
index of professional alertness. For the foreign-languag : team 
the reading of foreign-language books and magazines is as 
a sine qua non. It is gratifying to note that over three-quarters of 
the staff do read foreign language publications. (Books were not 
asked for.) 


Table VI 
Per CENT OF TEACHERS WHO REGULARLY READ— 
Magazines or Papers Professional 
in Foreign Languages Journals 


75% 71% 


к pee of the figures presented reveals an encouraging 
are a Lew may be summarized in biographical form, 1t 
high d - the average foreign-language teacher in the A 
mx [а z 7 years old, has taught a foreign language п 
license ог € epe s and a master's degree, holds an ancil н! 
language he : г traveled at various times in the country W we 
one foreign caches, and regularly reads one foreign newspop is 
two and M es and one professional journal. He T bet 
of at least one 0166 ог more foreign languages. He is а 1 
In other E нөнү foreign-language association. 
whole, of w tle S, our foreign-language staff consists, 
, eit-prepared, active and alert teachers. 


on 
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Films of Special Interest 


nq} motion pictures reviewed for teachers by th 
и the School and Theatre Committee, NYC г 
фат Teachers Of English. For additional information consyh 


0 : 
i ТС representative, ) | 


THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE (M-G-M) 


jf you have been in Tanganyika for the past couple of months, 

u may have missed hearing about a movie called The Black- 
hoard Jungle. Assuming that you have been here right along, turn- 
ing your back on your students or remembering not to turn your 
back on them, we shall skip the plot and offer some random 
personal observations. 

We may not be the best judge of the film’s accuracy. In twenty 
years spent in five schools, the worst thing that has happened to 
us was to find “Goldstein Is a Rat" carved into a desk. But we 
have hardly been unaware of criminal incidents and tragic malad- 
justments among the city's school population, and we have not 
failed to hear our share of horror stories from teachers who have 
si to cope with them. We do not believe we are living in the 
S at all possible school systems any more than we believe that 

бы living in the best of all possible worlds. 

G. > e whole we are as unshockable a "school audience" as 

sors Dil ask for. We don't like doctors who reject The 
times idiots pl because it suggests that medical men are some- 
WhO are i and we don't want to be one of those school teachers 

i Prepared to decry a “serious problem film” about educa- 
ause it contains the suggestion that the schools are not 
e they should be. 

Blackboard ре you will trust our sober second thoug 
tdlieveg th ungle, Having disliked the book, we were at 
be. But it » the film was not as dreadful as we feared it wou 
lesti im as continued to live in our mind, and it has ma » a 
поце үрүп. We think it is not just bad form, ий м 
Ron - likely to make almost as much trouble as 1t wil a 
SO plausible that the powers-that-be in ай i 
‘No thej, 71 denial and in pointing-with-alarm- This wi 


Ct real job, which is to improve the real school system. 


hts on The 


' it Is 
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sensational that citizens who haven't been inside , Е 
$ and who have иш (ao i than for РТ l 
ces will go into panic. This will cut into teir rea] iob, Т.А, 
те mes quietly and think about improving (еше ih 
their homes and the society from which these youngsters ate ha 
raduated into the schools, the courts, and the jails, р 
There аге four versions of The Blackboard Jungle: a ud 
by Evan Hunter, now conveniently published in a pocket ¢ ditis 
for the youthful student of language and literature; а women's 
magazine condensation (cleaned up for the glossy trade) ; а smash 
movie; and the social application of any one of these carried on 
by the individual reader or movie-goer. It’s that 4-D Blackboard 
Jungle that we wonder about. — — 
Somebody loaned us the magazine condensation before we saw 


It is so 
for year 


the movie. It struck us as more revealing of the author than of _ 


the subject. A young man had taught school for half a year and 
had quit in anger. Good enough. If he’s disturbed about having 
quit, his book will be full of exaggeration, telescoping, self-justifi- 
cation, in addition to the fashionable amount of mayhem and sex. 
But he will strike a blow in the good fight against the hundred 
social evils that produce juvenile delinquency; he will be moved 
not only by anger but by love and compassion for those who teach 
and those who are taught—or who could be taught. After all, 
“Rick Dadier,” Mr. Hunter’s protagonist, wanted to teach, what 
other raison d'etre has his book? 
_ Alas, somewhere along here we couldn't swallow the gnats 
in the author's blackboard jungle, For "Rick Dadier" has ри 
love nor compassion, nor has he any perception of the real js 
or the real problems. His colleagues in the profession аге (v^ : 
Out exception) dupes, cynics, boors, or fools. His students ^ 
The Enemy or The Enigma. Their parents, their employers, ly 
community and school leaders, are—are nothing; they on 
aren t in the story, There is no school board. There is 9° s one 
agency. There isn't much about a police-court. There is с^ 
ought а dana Heywood Баат T 
" : uring a n in it ! 
Fifty First Dragon so бай са ада dem d absurd = t y 
manasi to read if one has been really teaching nge 
ere, 
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pp SPECIAL INTEREST. ——— — 
р сеш the picture, we thought we ought to read the novel 
After inal full-length edition, but we never got past page 28. 
ig the ай, ding the line “The older teachers were all lined up 
We ке at the Salvation Army"—they were getting their salary 
je case you don't get the picture right away—when we 
in| that we'd had enough of that.) 
E^ ` movie version of all this is a slight improvement in mat- 
of taste and logic, but (the power of the screen what it is) 
К ensationalism is even more disturbing. To the teacher who 
mn what happens in “North Manual Trades High"— 
i rape attempt, the knife attack on a man in his classroom, 
he gang attack on two teachers outside school, the complete 
marchy of the school organization, the outbreaks of violence 
every moment—it is clear that there is a small hard core of truth 
in it all, but it is not ¢hés truth, seen this way, told with this 
effect! | 
Taken as gangster melodrama іп а new locale, The cn i 
Jungle is taut enough, exciting enough, to keep most people elec- 
trified by нет and ent ees all. the wis through. 
Directed by Richard Brooks, who also wrote the screen play, it 


| tveals some of the smooth control of pseudo-documentary tech- 


tiques that goes into "social" films. That is, we see tough young 
Res that come tight out of city slums, and dirt-encrusted school 
S nt and "EI" scenery outside an ancient school play-yard; 
= we hear "Rock Around the Clock” and "The Jazz Me Blues 
Jungle-E-Bop” in raucous insistence under the scenes. 
ahi =a also has the virtues of two superior performances: 
ee тше portrayal of Miller, the colored boy who 1s = 
a cadet of the group, by the gifted actor Sidney Poitier; an 
‘ympathetj i Р, 7 $ . F d 
nbi... Interpretation of Rick Dadier by Glenn Fore: | 
and stud screen play, Brooks tried to show that there ren s 
but ө 55 very different from those in the “blackboard we 
The Goca ately he created a wholly false point by mans 
00 . in palms in 
he ool an upper-class outfit with waving 
? ас rou . . thin ) that 
California and, proving (if he was proving anything 
оша IS th . ou expect 
“WWway of 4n 16 hope of the nation, and what can Y? 
Among i those foreigners in a place like New i 
ыы * many, many things we couldnt be "a ч opening 
Jungle, besides those palm trees, were 1 x 
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eachers (in this time of teacher shorta 
on't be hired; the "breaking through" ) Wake 
which senior students are reached with a Disney short Бош. in 
and the Beanstalk (no imposant whatever on the ori Jack 
Fifty-First Dragon ); the English lesson in which students ea 
which is the wrong choice in the sentence “If I were (he hi Ow 
I wouldn't say that"; the absence of all vocational education 
this vocational high school; the Christmas pageant selections. S. 
scene in which Rick overcomes the dope-addict in his Classrog { 
knocks his head savagely again and again, with almost us E 
trolled violence, against the blackboard, and then wins over to d 
side of non-violent law and order the erstwhile раз of di 
beaten student. 

(Incidentally, although Hollywood is accustomed to hiring 
experts to give advice during the production of epics on the armed 
services, on sponge fishing, and on the lives of song writers, no 
teacher or social worker or judge or authority on juvenile delin- 
quency was employed during the filming of The Blackboard 
Jungle.) 

If there is one thing we can be sure of, it is that the picture 
will be seen by practically everyone who goes to the movies, and 
by many who don’t usually go. If out of all this something 
emerges to help either the schools or our disturbed children, we 


shall be very much surprised—and ready to eat every word 0 
the foregoing. 


scene in which t 
for fear they W 


Китн M. GoLDsTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 


A NEW POINT 4 PROGRAM? 


Warners, accordin i T" o clean at least 
( g to their publicity, intend to clean 
ang face of an Egyptian БАШЫ = sake of better pot 
р otography in a location-shot picture. And John Huston, ber: 
s ve the Silt-choked harbor of the tiny Irish coastal village 

кз, In order to do location-shooting in Moby Dic a 
local 9n to the Welsh fishing village of Fishguard, where ^" 
Ocal equivalent of a Chamber of Commerce should be able, pa 
i his eight-week Stay, to find something in need о рн. is 

budget ement that would not look too surprising in oby 
Films in Review (O 
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Education in the News 


«Accustom him to everything, that he may not be a 
viens Р carpet-kni ght, but a sinewy, hardy, and 
pigorous young ime 
—MONTAIGNE, in 
Of tbe Education of Children 


Some very beautiful junior high school buildings are going up 
ill over the country. The American School Board Journal pub- 


| [ses handsome photographs and exciting floor plans of them 


че month. It's a joy to read about bright, shiny classrooms, with 
cilities definitely out of this school world. 

In New York City, school population and real estate are both 
high, compelling certain restrictions of little concern to school 
architects in the suburbs, and everywhere else south and west of 
New York State. 

Ive been especially sharp-eyed recently respecting news and 
information of junior high school programs and facilities. Thus, 
lam getting to be conversant with school building programs 
орош the country, especially for junior high schools. This 
“жы the land of betwixt and between has not been extra- 
€ : T profitable, I've sought, especially in the optimum school 
stands - country, for the new junior high school program which 
Upon, the hi 7 its own feet, and is not beholden to, or dependent 

AS with i | school above or the elementary school below. _ 
Adjustment similar search, several years ago, in the area of Life 
iscernible ү, definitive junior high school program is still not 
lke barnac| estigial remnants of the traditional high school cling 
“atinues mys ‚ 2nd the elementary school with its fresh en 

б Хеге its influence upward, albeit in a new guise. e 
OS The of the early adolescent and the teen-ager are not yet 
talzation a to explore, to probe, to seek and find individual 
чш T € midst of group sameness and commonality is 
к 9 nning and the he problem. | 
Is Sha dern architecture, oie desi te of the building takes 
onda ‘tom the special needs of its occupants, the facade iS 
р sh 9 Perhaps 1 “nior high school build- 

uld fo E, also, the form of a junior 115 


V its very special function. 61 
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Many new junior high school buildings throughout the c 
would make fine elementary schools. Likewise, their conan 
would not hamper any present high school ptogram, These auction 
are splendid examples of modern architecture, but they hay ifices 
yet gone to the heart of a junior high school building, Pekan 
it is because we have not yet gone to the heart of a Progr aps 
early secondary education. | | am of 

If the teacher-centered curriculum is wrong for elem 
school pupils, it is doubly wrong for junior high school T 
The latter group requires a higher degree of indivi ng р З 
a larger horizon of laboratory-workshop activities, a format us 
transcends, but does not ignore, the common learnings, stil] t 
prime essential in intermediate education. : 4 


1955) 
О 


Here and there, under "optimum" conditions, а core program 


gives promise of new worlds to come. But optimum conditions 
should not be prerequisite; any program must be able to function 
and flourish under “average” conditions, if it is to have a broad 
base. So very soon, so often, alas, after the brave format of an 
activity-core program becomes charged with teacher-fatigue, it 
returns to the “normal” situation of the teacher facing thirty 
pupils. Of course, no program can thrive on a high level of per- 
petual excitation. But, should it have to? 

Well, this is not the moment to pursue the point further, but 
my interest was charged with a soupçon of a glimmer of what 
might be when I read an article in the December, 1954, issue 
of Social Education. Yt is entitled “The Constitution in Action, 
te R. Brosnan, social studies teacher in Sewanhaka High 
School in Floral Park, New York. It is a short article; all 0" 
IS printed below. 


The Constitution in Action 


Most of 45, when we explain the meaning of the 
Constitution, are plagued with the question of bow Чё 
can present the full meaning with "true-life" experien em 
d order that the student will understand the topte. 
mm bere described resulted from several terms oft 
y м The classes in American history ерш" 
he ги ‚ and in their opinion this endeavor pre 

of value in the understandin g of our Constitution: 


rial 
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stitution functions in everyday li 
how the Cons veryaay lie. 
sand spe cifically, it is expected that the project will give 
ВА а clearer understanding of the important provi- 
a sof the Constitution. 

THE PROJECT 


While studying each section of the Constitution, each 
student was required to read the daily newspaper and cut 
out all items that referred to Congress, the President, or 
the Supreme Court and its functions. The object was to 
illustrate as many sections of the Constitution as we 
-— could so tbat eacb section migbt be more mean- 
ingful. 

jn the project was under way, tbe superior student 
was challenged not only to read the papers but to consult 
old magazines that were in his home and bring in the 
clippings. Others went to the library to check the Con- 
gressional Quarterly for certain laws and to see how they 
applied. 

It was decided that a minimum of 30 clippings would 
be sufficient for each individual project. The newspaper 
articles were mounted on a single sheet of paper with 
headings listing the source of the article, the date, the 
number of the article, and the section of the Constitution 
е the clipping referred. The entire project was 
uie similarly to the United States Constitution, p» 
ненна ioris the amendment as well as parts 0, Ше 
nitely nor Gomi ation were illustrated. гра н. 
they really | cut and paste" proposition. Stuaen : 
of the C у learned a great deal about tbe full meaning 
ыу. р o аз they presented their daily nes 
twelve y is limit for the project was approx 


eees 
! а result of thi ; dents expressed 
; is project, some stuaents 

e н tudent gov- 


n Н . . . 
етте e to examine the constitution of their + Los 
"! and evaluate it in comparison with the Unt 


t 
Hes Constitution. 


East Elmhurst J.H.S. 127, Que 


„arion IN THE iaa y= 
puc m of the project із to help the student under- 


ens 
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page (150-250 words) should be mailed 
to 


Contributions for this 162, Brooklyn 37. 


Irving Rosenblum, Jr.H.5. 
WEBSTER, REVISED 


ith proper genuflections toward pedagogic modernis 

Ph fad anneal into the behavior unit of his m 
general biology the "Blondie" comic books. Distributed by the 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, the pamphlets 
contain cartoon stories depiciting the values of love and coopera- 
tion in family life. Conscientiously the teacher illuminated the 
story “Dagwood, in Scapegoat” with the etymology of the word 
scapegoat, even going so far (with an eloquence born of out-of- 
license teaching in the English department) as to act out the part 
of biblical people as they loaded their sins on the animal before 
sending it into the wilderness. 

The mid-term test question read, “When you place the blame 
for your own mistakes upon someone else, you are using that 
person аз а " 

The answers included such mundane responses as scaby goat 
and scape coat but also served to bring the teacher up-to-date on 
the contemporary lingo of the current scene: 

“Patsy, a fall guy” 
“а fall person” (a precieux derivative of the above) 
“guinea pig” (enter modern laboratory science) 


“cover-up” 
"shield" (racketeering and the underworld) 
‘stooge” 
stand-in” (Ah, Hollywood). 
«sh School 
DaviD Kraus Far Rockaway Hig 
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HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 


Se 


А  cartoon-of-tbe-montb selection 
by J. 1. Biegeleisen, Art Department, 
Scbool of Industrial Art 


=> d 


T4 like sometbing for little boys with adult minds." 


Courtesy: The Saturday Review 
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ADVICE TO CRITICS 


The critic, when he deigns to read 
A book he thinks we shouldn’t heed, 

Does not express himself in words fraterna], 
He browses through it in a mood 5 
Determined by his breakfast food, 

And then pontificates from heights superna], 


He dips into a pot of gibe, 
And spreads a lengthy diatribe, 

In verbiage turgescent and mephitic. 
The people who peruse the stuff 
Surrender to his manner rough, 

And label him an admirable critic. 


In twenty years the book is found 
To be a classic all around, | 
And worthy of encomiums prodigious. ` 
The critic is a man forgot, 
Or else condemned to earth and rot 
In language that is really irreligious. 


The moral of this little rhyme 
Is here for those who take the time, 
And do not want to be an ignoramus: 
If you have items to review, 
Be sure you make a big to-do 
About a book that some day will be famous. 


ЈАСОВ C. Sotovay Fort Hamilton High Schoo! 


PERSONAL CHRONICLES AT CHELSEA VOCATIONAL 


om 
| , 2, . te UP, 
In order to stimulate interest in written English, 1 = "E 


out-of-the-ordinary experience I had at the start of the 

a topical outline as a guide. | афо 
As the class was gathering, I put the outline on the b г sharing 

Then, after a few introductory words about the value ° 
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[Ж ces wi 


| th others, I read my personal narrative, which 
if 2 a d. Directing their attention to the fact that—with 
"m | rations—they could use my outline to guide them in 
fev 2 te e of their interesting experiences, I suggested that they 
0172015 = draft. The assignment was to polish up the first at- 
ME s turn in a neat final draft, properly headed, the next 
rempt 20 correcting the work submitted, I returned the "bleed- 
by. After ents (dripping with red ink) with instructions to revise 
ing eg. The final results seem to indicate that vocational high 


h | pupils can communicate at least personal experiences in an 
schoo ‘ 


ive fashion. 
PU oit and chronicle, and two of the student efforts, are 


produced below. 
Topical Outline · 
Who, what, when, where, why, and how? 
Description of the trip down 
Word snapshots of the railfans 
Along the boardwalk 


. The return 
. Concluding observations 


AV ey pe p^ 


How I Was Railroaded by Friends 


I was taken for a ride on Saturday, September 18, 1954. 
Vinay Gorman and Billy Grace took me to Atlantic City behind 
the famous Pennsy E-6, Atlantic type steam engine, on what was 
probably the last passenger haul for +460, the Lindbergh. (It 
5 called the Lindbergh because it made the 225 mile run Hon 
Меш ы to New York in the record time of three hours an 
June 1 ;utes—an average speed of 72.1 miles pet Шош 

Be 1927, with the pictures of Lindy's reception at Ше 
© House.) This special railfan trip was seid de 


ection of Ed -e N Jersey. 
W 3 k Lake, New 
ard А. Hansen of Packanac doors for 
p " -a1f- 
:* taking, four air-conditioned coaches and vad тт the 
cars. The flyer announcing the trip шее К the 
Windows 27 C cars were provided "so that you © 
3 and hear the steam engine working, | ur hair ! 
You tie the hot brake shoes, and get cinders In Y bugs who 
immed te’ That's exactly what the scores Ot £ 


(OM these old-type coaches did, with grimy 2105: 67 
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oors in the baggage car was always at a а), 
every sto 
ates ise times on the trip down (one of the reas 
are higher than they need be) —the railfans and гайт; 
slung cameras, rushed out of the cars, and deployed tails yp. 
roadbed to “shoot” the engine, fellow members ot E along the 
ing engines. In the meantime, cups of coffee were bei E SWitch. 
from the baggage caf, where a Union News man ju hustled 
shop, for the i ES cool and drizzly. ad set up 

The Lindbergh left Penn Station (Newark ў 
arrived at the World's Playground 5 1:53 un mi a.m, and 
trackage a good part of the way. We travell ed 8 freight 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, through South ‘Litho the old 
burg, Bordentown, and Burlington to Minson Tower у, Jamey 
used the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines through H en we 
field and Winslow Junction to Atlantic City, pettin r ЖОО" 
time to see the parade of the Firemen's Gonvegtion di ere in 
lantic Avenue. En route we passed through gre ong At- 
through brown towns, backi igh green gullies and 
Б А ng up to be hitched on to the trai 
we passed truck farms, laundered cabins and grimy, un rain; 
pout i homemade houses built mostly of cement toni 
ка ри crossings marked with an X—scenes of 
through e gam pu nie ae gh че согаб акс 
мр oldenro i ins: 
ps рвы dairies fenced like the Sie usd of es ил: 
Bi Tops railroad stations, one with a clock tower like 
"a - s S ч. = roof the color of a stagnant pond; nurseries 
ас Р Ез ined up like battalions on review; small manu- 
sidings A E "s great steel and. power plants; we passed 
waiting to be invi | with blushing, empty-eyed freight саз 
trees kneelin invited to dance; green streams lined with vain 
; g on their banks and admiring their hairdos in the 
mirrory water. As the labori ; 5 5 
into the leaden sk e laboring Lindbergh puffed cauliflowers 
oil storage sank y, we flashed past ready-mix concrete plants, 
the center of era lots, creosoted logs—smack throug 
Behind the high-wh ier Burlington, New Jersey at 12:10 к 
areas to the mar. pi #460, we plunged through woodec 
1:53 p.m. sh fringe of the resort city, unloading ? 
Not ev ? : 
cluded Ше ше, Le America Beauty Pageant, that „ү? 
centenary celebrat оге our arrival, could have stagger’ hes 
alf nite ors in Atlantic City as much as did the sig? 
fided їп me "Som. E from their special train. Billy had a 
saw: two lads with of them are a little peculiar." Here ud 
pins covering thei at least one hundred railroad emblems 24 
goggles, weari it jackets; a girl in an engineer $ 
ng a blue bandana neckerchief, blue 16215 


ons rai] e 


195; 


the open d ; 
Ч for watering or for changing crews “P Temium, At 
we Chan 


amem oreet s nk 
gNAL CH. 


N. 
Y | 807, оке; a man with an ill-fitting wig th 

ue Mare discard; scores of comic sip we ipi + 

A men’s hats, engineers Caps, red bandanas, and two or uring 
ws well as tripods and other still and motion pi = 

xd hernalia; young children; elderly people, and trim thin к 

iis, кешеа, эй, аео нише Squid hy к : 
і pipe-smoking alumni displaying gingivitis weakened 


eth broth and broiled Alaskan King Crab at Hackney's 
walked the boardwalk, picked up souvenirs and salt uds 
y for those at home, and reached the station for the return 
trip at 6:00 p.m. As we were strolling along the boardwalk, my 
mind kept jumping back to 1943. You see, I took AAF basic 
training at Atlantic City, during World War II. The Steel Pier 
the Seaside, Haddon Hall, the Morton, the Traymore, the Dennis, 
фе Million Dollar Pier, Convention Hall, and Brigantine Field 
кле е “т E fom my 4 aum at regular tides. 
worn-out pe and bips of jag (е уру didn’ w— 9 
іе к ша he saw that the train was at to 
plow into the Washington station?” "What's the big del 
? » E е д 
а [а бе 72 es broken down?" Yes, the +460, the 
c [жт erg , had broken down just outside Trenton, and 
rit ight us into Newark at 10:35 p.m., one hour and 
itty-five minutes late. But you can't lai 
tips күт Fores can’t complain when the round 
, е зе routing a future trip through New England 
sd semfatues at age, take jams wear their railroader's gear, 
back bid. Sart out railroading’s golden days and gallant come- 
айе oe ng gpib to one of them, I inquired about his 
Grace said “Some be got it on my desk,” he nga As ү 
ik › em are a little liar,” but they are 
table and completely harmless. poe uw 


A Funny Experience 


Durin 
at my fiend. pic vacation, I was invited to stay overnight 
а ventured d ouse. We took a walk in the woods. Soon, We 
finally Succeed еер into the forest, looking for a waterfall. We 
€ sight, I d ed in finding this waterfall. As I stood watching 
Closer to’ th ecided I would go in with my bare feet. As I went 
time I hs waterfall, I slipped and fell in. That was the first 
a bath with my clothes on.—A third-term student. 


Опе da A Quiet Day 
Playing sti. last week, around 10:30 in the morning, we Were 
k 0:3 


sti 
B stickball when a police car came down the wrong Way 0° 
69 
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reet, We thought he was after our bat. 
strangely enough he drove past us ma Stopped at the E mE 
Two “cops” got out of the car, with their guns drawn, А Пег, 
seconds ш two more police cars came, Joining the first 

kept coming until there were six cars, two "cops" in each 
and three detectives. We found out that a doctor had ben E 
gagged, and robbed, and that the robber was still somewa 
in the house. The doctor was untied and questioned, Twò E 
"cops" came to keep back the crowd from the door. About Es 
teen minutes later, the "cops" came out with the thief what 
hands were handcuffed behind his back.—A third-term student 


our one-way st 


RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


PUPIL EVALUATION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 
—A SUGGESTED TECHNIQUE 


Current educational literature emphasizes the value of pupil | 


teacher cooperation in all phases of planning, executing, and 
evaluating the unit. This article will deal with one aspect of evalua- 
tion, namely, student evaluation of committee reports. How may 
this objective be reached in a concrete classroom situation? 

Under the broad syllabus topic "The Individual as a Social 
Being" (ninth-year social studies), a first-term high school civics 
class selected contemporary problems facing the people ot New 
York City. First, the class chose about ten problems ranging 
from civilian defense to slum clearance. Committees were desig- 
nated 9n a volunteer basis, A reporting schedule listing problems, 
committees, and deadlines was posted, 


= ECTING CRITERIA FOR REPORTS. I spoke to the d% 
I ut my experience with student-audience reaction to терр d 
I explained that students often expressed positive Ог negative ‘ing 
ings about a report in vague, general language without n4! i 
down specific strengths or weaknesses, Many students sire 
m and some pleaded guilty, We recognized the ^ = After 
ist of specific criteria which would apply to our commit win 
и successive periods of discussion we worked out the foll? 
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Chelsea Vocational High School | 


ON OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Tug ALUATI 
ve students Rating Sheet of Committee Reports 
u 
А Р Committee md MEE RR 
„е Members 
созі NL 8А. ee ei UNE E TR ER 
77 vene Г. „ЕСИМИ 
Да & — ám 


Excellent —5 


m Ed 


ше of Scott 7 


goring values Poor—1 Average— 


Poo ————— 


1. Main problem clearly presented by chairman of the 
committee L7 
2. Sub-problems clearly presented by each member of 
. the committee 77 
3. Sources of information (stated, varied, reliable) .— 
4. Facts presented (pertinent, clear, organized) ~- 
5. Aids to understanding the problem (blackboard, 
maps, charts, posters, pictures, photographs, dia- 
grams, drawings, clippings, objects, recordings, 


HN 


films, filmstrips, etc.) нт 

А Presentation (interesting, dramatic, novel) v- — ———- 
Delivery (poise, English, diction, manner) -= — ———— 
; "нн response (questions, discussion) m- — — 
i " mmittee cooperation in preparing the report.. " — 

i Nowled _ 

Bained ds экы б auis of the рай AD Mn 
Total... ee 


teen nnno, —— áááÓ d 


өөө. 
шу Г ДИНЛИ ООЛО РАК EET E 
ОА md 
Өн ннн ннн an atate sese south uai seeen 
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ANALYSIS OF CRITERIA. There were many more than th 
categories finally selected. The class agreed that there was at 
in losing the total imp act of yea aiu LT thee md 
evaluator was burdened with too much detail, ent 
The chairman of the Department of Academic Studies кыз 
out the desirability of having the speakers themselves aa 
їп the evaluation process. He suggested that the teportin ipate 
mittee rate its listeners for audience attentiveness, and з 
might be feasible to encourage the student speakers to Creat it 
form of self-evaluation. He also raised a question about lies : 
on the evaluation form which reads, "Committee Cooperation 3 
preparing the report,” wondering how the class, without havi 
been told, could determine whether there had been commit, 
cooperation. I posed this question to the class. We agreed that 
committee cooperation could be indirectly measured by the com. 
mittee’s skill in organizing its facts and by the absence of over. 
lapping and duplicating of information. In other words, if each 
committee member presented a report which fitted neatly into 
his own sub-problem, this would be taken, among other things, 
as evidence of committee cooperation. Had each member gone 
his separate way without consulting with his fellow-members at 
any stage of the report, we felt that this would be evident in poor 
organization, overlapping, and duplication. We realized thz 
inasmuch as "committee cooperation” could be evaluated only 
indirectly, the student audience would have to listen close 
and attentively, 


1955) 


and 2, fot 


SCORING. Each of the ten categories was rated 1, 3, m 
score fro 


poor, average, апд excellent respectively. А perfect 


‘ 0 
any one student evaluator would net 50. The committee et l 


know how it stood with any of its auditors. It could Кеті 
mine the group estimate, rand 
If thirty students were rating a committee, the maximum P Ў 
total would be 1500 (30 x 50). If 1200 were the actual sm 
percentage rating is readily calculated as 80. Thus 6207 of Ù 
tee has а fairly objective estimate, albeit an imperfect uw 
comparative impact of its report upon the stu ent 20 
72 


-— minutes were 2 


Y minutes. 


AUJATION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 
BV 


y. ай AND ROUTINES. Forty minutes were at our 
дА s 
js “ren g forms. The committee chairman recorded the 
0062000 v on the board together with the names of commit- 
gain pr? onsible for each of the listed sub-problems. 


were responsible for the swift distribution and 


res : 
embers resp llotted for presentation of the report, ten 


"ne for audience discussion, and ten minutes for individual 
gite: The timing was tight and a student timekeeper kept 
аш, Group evaluation could not be squeezed into the forty 
P s "This was done every fifth day (Friday was selected 
because of shortened periods) when the chairman of the statistical 
committee presented percentage scores of the four previous com- 
mittees with a composite picture of strengths and weaknesses as 
revealed in the evaluation forms. For example, the committee on 
housing problems earned an over-all rating of 80 per cent. Out of 
diny pupils who had rated their report, twenty-five considered 
the “delivery” excellent. On the other hand, thirty considered the 
"presentation" poor. 


STUDENT REACTION. What did the pupils think of this 
elution technique? There was unanimous agreement that the 
‘aluation form had helped them both as reporters and as audience. 
However, several students felt that committees might do very 
well on all of the first nine items and yet fail on what they con- 
in the most important item, namely, Item 10, "knowledge 
ced Landing of the problem gained by you.” They main- 

4t in some cases either no knowledge or understanding 
sim = gained by them or that the information presented Е 
leis rehash of facts previously known. They pointed out : 
sandin the failure to present new knowledge, insight, ОГ и 
% mbala committee might still receive 90 percent. T à m 
tandin „ance, the pupils suggested that “knowledge an e : 
{NY oth * given at least two or three times the Je a 
тени ‘ingle item, Obviously, the youngsters felt t i 

a «A ОЁ new information, insight, or understanding 


Most i of a report. 


"portant factor in judging the value 


CH minor. 
Vti, E: ESTIMATE, The disadvantages nee ae and 
“Ormalized criteria tend to regiment pup! I " 
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ican to the specific areas, the over-all resuit i. | ,. 
ma айн audience which tackles its responsibilities vi ly 
usly and seriously. The concrete scoring sheet with ten specif, 
nis areas has a compulsive ей DOR Bum Shy, withdraw. 
assive student who is given ae i inconclusive Temarks 
when asked to evaluate. He is forced to face up to his own numer, 
к” criteria help not only the evaluator but enable each of 
the reporting committees to anticipate its own strengths and weak, 
nesses, The evaluator and those evaluated possess the same k 
to an acceptable report. This became increasingly evident as the 


reports continued. Those who reported later gained much from the _ 


earlier criticisms. m | 
Furthermore, the specific criteria have а wholesome effect on 
committee cooperation. While the different committees tend to 


compete, individual members of the same committee realize that 
audience approval depends upon careful preparation and planning. | 


By our providing class time for consultation prior to the reporting 
deadline, each committee is encouraged to edit and to pool its 
findings. The library or a classroom corner is a possible meeting 


place. Here the superior student will lead and create. With the | 


realization that the committee will receive a collective rating, 
comes group pressure for peak performance. Note, however, that 
analysis of each committee member is not sacrificed by a ate 
rating. For in the actual oral criticism by student evaluators , 
contribution of the individual committee member is analyzed 38 
basis for the group rating. 


LEO BLOND High School of Performing A 


"AND THE MORAL OF THAT 15..." 


;gglin. 
Education is а curious thing. All over England the Mimi 
young Elizabethans sat in their classrooms and studied се 20 
cal ideal of gravity and control. They learned eleg рейса 
restraint from Horace; they learned a balanced and atic Cof 
Prose from Cicero; they learned the tight rules of dram гей 
struction from Terence, And then they went forth an s dram? 
the tangled, loose, barbaric magnificence of the Elizabeth chette 
—Ben Jonson of Westminstet, 
Chute (Dutton, 1953) 
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Book Reviews 


NTEM RARY THEORIES OF LEARNING (with applicati 
(0 aid sychology). By Louis P. Thorpe and All on dim D 
dope engl Press Company, New York, 1954, 480 pares үсе. 

er. | 


| 1954 version of what my college classmates and 

Here Б the Educational Psychology). If you had one of ма 
paucation like Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Spencer, William James, Her- 
100, rund, Thorndike, Watson, and Dewey remain vaguely associated 
with what you had to acquire in the way of a theoretical background for 
becoming a better teacher. Apparently the authors of this volume must 
feel that they can make more of an impression on the new generation of 
ише teachers. At every turn they try to remind the reader of the con- 
section between psychological theories and classroom practice. 

The recognize the difficulty they face in presenting theories to a practi- 
al people. 

“Because traditionally they have been a nation of ‘doers, 
Americans have tended to look askance at theoretical considera- 
tions. Thus, many teachers have been so imbued with the idea 
of getting things done that they have been impatient with the- 
ores of learning. Important implications of the problem of 
learning thus have been bypassed in favor of stereotyped meth- 
ods of instruction. Methodology, if such an analogy may be 
permitted, has been the Princess of American education and 
theory its Cinderella.” 


Connectionis 


: m, conditioning, field theory, functionalism, and problem- - 


Vlving are the main А : st 9. 
types of psychological theories analyzed in this vo 

"res chapter is divided Duo Dor аа (1) an objective statement 
iique РР (2) a presentation of experimental verification, (3) a 
eduction, the theory, and (4) a discussion of its implications for 
Bond ourself. What do you know about the following: Thorndike's 
havior оше, Guthrie's Theory of Contiguity, Hull's System of Be- 

ming T: ners Descriptive Behaviorism, Wheeler and Organismic 
Woody or i olman and Purposive Learning, The Principle of Tropism, 
and Vector н Dynamic Psychology, Kohler's Hypothesis, Topokg x 
tting you sychology? If you now feel ignorant and unequippe € 
tements in Classes on Monday morning, balance the picture %1 

" nes found at the end of this book: -— 
lo b ATION—Learning proceeds most effectively ат 
451) most permanent von learner is motivated. (Page 


Tent um Proceeds most rapidly and tends to be en P jb 
ti the activity involved is geared to the learne 4; 45 5) 
ntellecty 2] ability to perform that activity. (Pag » 
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; ; 195 
orward with anum) eae effective, 3] 
rovided with some criterion for іра; „67 
С, 
ating 
* cond}. 
Personal. 


Learning goer 10 
the learner 15 ome 
anal what a he is making.” (Page 458) 
“Learning is ‘acilitated when it goes forward aide 
tions in which the learner also experiences Satisfactory 
ity adjustment and social growth.” (Page 460) 

sity students, for whom this book is primaril , 

in. 
o 


and univer: | 
sel get a solid background in educational psych о Д 
teaching now will be able to apply theory to practical classroom situations 
This book will not show the teacher how to prepare a lesson nla ns, 
it will remind him that his daily planning of classroom activities КУ, 1 
be consistent with the laws of learning. 


ABRAHAM PONEMON Far Rockaway High School 


ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONAL PATTERNS. By Alfred H, 
Skogsberg. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity, New York, 1950, 83 pp. 

This small, but useful, volume was published for the Metropolitan 
School Study Council by Teachers College. It represents some of the 
more recent thinking on the role of the administrator. A new pattern of 
school operation is emerging. One-man rule of educational organizations 
is not feasible or advisable in the light of modern knowledge about group 
dynamics and human relations. The author shows how principles, agents, 
and agencies can be coordinated to harness the maximum potential of 
creative thinking in administrative situations. The old line-and-staff con 
cept is outmoded and needs modification. ‘The role of evaluation an 
research in administration is underscored. Some useful quotes to set 
administrator (and supervisor) thinking, taken from the first chaptet, 
are presented below: 

. "Organization may be a pencil and paper affair (referring 0 

is д staff) but Ke digi ee isa im 7 buman relation- 
ips; 

„ “A belief bas crystallized that administrative organization ie 

itself an intrinsic device to overcome the incompetence of і 

teaching personnel, and this produces an automatic, 

blind, faith in the efficacy of mere structure”? 

Teachers today can use freedom to a vastly greater 
than at the turn of the century: School systems that 
to recognize this fact are still bound down by the patte 
lished in another era, seit 

Administrators are growing in their appreciation of die Ж 
functions of leadership, They are operating more үп р? 

cooperators and coordinators. This puts a premium upo on the 


tive, independent thinkj ; jmen. 
nking, and the will to exper 
part of teachers, 8, P 


е 


not 
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һ college, 


cooperation rather 


osition of the educational administrator 


tion and 


06 . . 
№ «The deem to that of the employer in industry. His role 


compa olleague charged with a special responsibility.” 
js that q к nistration will seek to open channels for inter- 
"(00 


influence action rather than to limit the range 


js not 


to 
uued group ү 7% 


of discussion. | 
es a strong case for human relations and democratic 


is study mak than charts, schedules, and autocratic rule. 


« school Administrative and Supervisory Organization 
1 mu ,000, p. 77. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Lem bia University, 1929. 

В ре. School M ойнай, Its Development, Principles, 
'A are in the United States, p. 271. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1940. 


alk Mort, Principles of School Administration, p. 173. McGraw- 
ill, 1946. . 
а, “An Administrator Looks at the Schools and Democracy, 
à Clearing House, Vol. 2, p. 481, April, 1937. 


i Jesse H. Newlon, Education for Democracy ín Our Time, pp. 144-148. 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1939. . (T 

‘Hatleigh B. Trecker, Group Processes, in Administration, p. 62, The 
Woman's Press, 1946, 


WILLIAM REINER 
Bureau of Administrative and Budgetary Research 


DECISION-MAKING AND AMERICAN VALUES IN SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION, By George S. Counts, Editor, and the up e dh 
ыш in Educational Administration of the W. K. Kellog Founca- 
Ne. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

w York, 1954, 90 pp. 


This is an attempt to develop a set of values by which the adminis 
e decisions for which he is responsible. It is in a way 
- the Perplexed.” 4. Possible 
Solutio en major problems are presented and then apip ' Examples 
of these. 26 Biven with the caution that they are not foolproo decur 
ir, be Minority Teacher, The United Nations, dos ne The 
Question eachers in Politics, The Problem of Juvenile Delinguen 7, 
v) Bisa ү: Segregation, The Teacher's Union, and Ту {аро rth, The 
sing О Сопу, The discussions are practical and кр . 
up) T pter is entitled "Some Guiding Principles. үне, of human 
thd й the authors suggest some good advice 1n te P Know your 
oo] n Btoup dynamics. Briefly here they afe: \ ó nication wi 
ъ People 2 and community. (2) Establish two-way comet resources an 
ith whom you deal. (3) Utilize all the 77 


trator 
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f your $ : 
s J Know-It-All. (5) Cultivate a mature mind Mp 
with hostile critics and opponents. (6) Cultivate the qualities 
f 1 е , 
to a rule of la ch thoughtful administrators can find some 


materials from which good judgments are made. 


WILLIAM REINER 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. B 


Wahlquist, W, E. Arnold, R. F. Campbell, Т. L. Reller inii т | 


Sands. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1952, 610 Pp 


This fine book is an atlas that will effectively guide th 
the broad and rocky domain of educational "бәт ыл through 
chapters cover the problems of staff personnel, pupil personnal Жа 
plant, special services, the curriculum, supervision and administra 


instruction, business management, pupil transportation, apprai 
; ч : : raisal of the | 
school program, public relations, and other important аа Ae 


authors are five professors of educational administrati 
has written several signed chapters on his specialty. The сш ie 
of the book is that “the democratic philosophy of education can be mean- 
ingfully implemented in administrative practice.” The treatment is prac 
m and systematic. The last chapter, "The Challenge of Educational 
D pe resents a rich overview of the philosophical and theo- 
x | ye of the subject. The chapters on curriculum, instruction, and 
| feiss s Е prove to be particularly useful in developing ап under- 
к ing of the administrative problems involved in launching а revision 
Mec. The authors leave you with the thought that the effective 
“pe гй : че үсе and a practitioner who should know "i 
of educational diee Т from the level of schoolkeeping to 


WILLIAM REINER 


THE AD ^i 
VENTURES OF AN EXCHANGE TEACHER. Ву M Т? 


abeth Kelly, Vantage Press, Inc., New York, 1954, xiv, 205 PP» ЕГ 
70 


A real inspiration t «. hori 

this uni О the teacher who would broaden his DO" reacht! 

in pre-war as Mary Elizabeth Kelly's year as an — tive 

South Dee чаз Пиіпв and teaching іп the prairie section of ра E 

sala а when she decided that she wished to teach d time 
ty was only one thousand and fifty dollars a year, 2n at 


78 


' in T 
i ‚ Kelly is 
Bureau of Administrative and Budgetary Researg, | р das NS 

hf. en 1 
j abs the purpose to : "dpa pre 
Р р er better. She, therefore, describes English living conditions in 


(m of an approaching м 


th Dakota. (Travel Magazine chose her book as its 


Bureau of Administrative and Budgetary Resear | 


rea i ~ kind of person to whom everything is an adventure; 
of her lively style, she carries the reader right along with 
ery ex rience to its fullest. Her ebullient humor evidences 

darkest moments, but beneath all her gaiety is a serious 
help the United States and England understand 


means 
avor ev 


nd warmth of her English friends, their bravery in 
ar, and the education of their children. 

ound as a teacher of English in the United States, and 
to teach in thirteen different schools in England, 


the kindness а 
With her backgr 


th the opportunity r 
Р Eire able to draw enlightening comparisons between the Eng- 
lsh system of education and our own. 


for the English children and teachers, she cleared up many misconcep- 


lions of the American way of life. She also taught them something of 
the wonderful history and culture of the United States. Under her guid- 
ince they learned American songs and produced American plays, When 
she returned to South Dakota, she encouraged her American pupils to cor- 
(om with her English ones, and sixty of them became "pen-pals." 


iss Kelly shares not only her teaching, but also her travel experiences 


vith her readers. On school vacations she had the opportunity of visit- 
ниша and literary landmarks in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
and. At the end of her teaching year, she toured the Scandinavian 
аа and observed the beginning of the Nazi encroachment. She 
of 14 tivileged to attend the Convention of the International Federation 
niversity Women at Stockholm to which she had been appointed a 


legate by the American Association of University Women of Huron, 
“Book of the 


"mi" choice for January, 1955.) f d by 
ventur, i ide 
Mathe es of an Exchange Teacher includes a Trier Town- 


ship Hor ¢ ney, superintendent emeritus of the New : 
bins School of Wianetka, Illinois; a rather humorous introduction 
Pee of Kettering, England, who exchanged with Miss Kelly an 
she ai er teaching in South Dakota; and many letters from friends 
is bo England showing their reactions to the Маг, . tudies 
ets, b Will be of interest not only to English and social "i i 
“йу D f also to all teachers whose thoughts reach out far beyon 
their own classrooms. 


MONA Fran Far Rockaway High School 
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New Textbooks Received 


New textbooks received will be listed and briefly annoy ated, by 
critically evaluated.) t no 


FAMILY TODAY AND TOMORROW. By Elizabeth 
[om Brace and Co., New York, 1955, 398 pages including or 
and bibliographies. | ‘i 

tbook in family living and family relationships including g; 
Sora, eben things to do, and bibliographies. ing discys. 


Y 


GETTING ADJUSTED TO LIFE. By Howard E. Brown. ]. В. Lippin- 
cott, New York, 1955, 459 pages, including index. 


A complete revision of the earlier Your Life in a Democracy. A text 
book in guidance and life adjustment for high school youngsters, 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING. By Marian Lovrien and Herbert Potell 
with Prudence Bostwick. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1955, 
626 pages, including index. 

А tenth-grade literature anthology for "the second track,” the reluctant 
readers. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Casner and Gabriel 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1955, 720 pages, including index. 


- third edition of a text for 7th and 8th grade courses in American 
story. | 


MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC. By Lauton Edwards. Chas. A. Be 
nett Company, Peoria, Illinois, 1954, 191 pages, including inde 


a 
pl acs book describing how to make a great many objects 


YOU AND SCIENCE. By Paul F. Brandwein, Alfred D. B A Net 
York, 1935, orth, and Anna E, Burgess. Harcourt, Brace 40€ ~ ”? 
» 1955, 624 pages, including index. Scient? 


A revised edition the ni : ries 
of = 1 n the s¢ 
for Better Livi | е ninth-grade science book, 1 
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Month of the s h schools of the City 9 
chool year to all teachers in the high 5 Tew York. 

1 у, 1 Street, Brookly ны same 


ork, p 
uiri ubli 
ud! °з со nc Ishec by the Bo 
ard tor 
hi. erning paid эзы уга 1o Ethel Murtha а! 
т. Christ, 
to Mr. Не sted and 


Andrak ton 

w Cern 

“ч, "eis s үн educational matters may be sent for review 

% шидей, het School, St, Albans, New York. School textbooks " y 
it of шз of of i not reviewed, , ising ane ad a 

it returned 4 junior na Points are open to all teachers and  superepted for for saan are 
tr yet doyp ® contrib senior high schools. Manuscripts 1 tribution ions d be type 
t'qio “ble utors unless return is requestec. AIL contri а ol re ld соате 

irectly сей E ven to t 
о the" ш 814" by 11”. They may be giver 
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Making Better Citizens* 


, icle of а series exploring vari 
i the third article Of а S eM ад 
(rii В. of our academic high schools, See Superintendent 


i he атт? introduction to the series in the April, 1955, 
pillia 


тыпу years 480 citizenship education was viewed as a class- 
one in which the teaching of citizenship was largely 


m concern, 


| srestbook problem. In 1939 the New York State Board of Re- 
ais survey, Education for Citizenship, disclosed that many of. : 
{юу and girls were well informed about the facts of American 
| tisory and the changing panorama of current affairs. It showed 


iowever that the translation of knowledge into attitudes and 


| cions left something to be desired. The same criticism is leveled 


x citizenship education today. - E 
We recognize that citizenship education is a broad concept. 
ktis of course concerned not only with the rights but also with 
the obligations of the citizen. It must moreover inculcate the basic 
principles that are the moral and ethical foundation of our democ- 
шу. It must teach citizens the values and ways of working to- 
Ape It must build social relationships which will be carried 
d үе national, and world groups. It must teach skills 2а 
‚Чё and in problem solving. All these goals underlie the 
fei Which we have selected for Те раа. These activities 
=. wi оп in our academic high schools every day and every 
ool dass, Ow too that making better citizens isn’t done in one 
Shaped in 7271» in one building, in one school day. Our citizenry 
є 1 the school, the home, the church and the community. 
001 Tisionnaire which we sent to twelve academic high 
len, in эз of which had reported a special interest in ош prob- 
f „ы questions relating to club activities, assemblies, 
itte newspaper articles, schoolwide elections, current events 


Action pm : ici- 
J Pio in ‘octal activities, membership drives and student Ph 
b descri ool administration, We asked the participating $^" 


i ; i citi- 
үз. на Programs which contribute particularly to 


| 4 
late Сап, Edward Kolevzon, Frank Sacks, Joseph Sher, an 


n (Chairman), 
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zenship growth. The descriptions of these activities cons, 
body of this report. ~ | 

The committee realizes two things. The first $$ " 
schools do many of the things described in this Surve H high 
that the specific practices of more high schools are п The fa 
is the result of the limitations of space and the samplin Escribe 
dure we have used. The second fact of which бес B proce, 
very conscious is that the making of better citizens jg pant 
parcel of every phase of school life. No classtoom, no gymns ац | 
no cafeteria can slough off its responsibilities to this basic Sium, 
American education. Social studies classes have a spe aim of 
establishing the ideals and practices of the erican herit 
but that responsibility still resides in all areas of school and a 
munity life. 

Our committee therefore has stressed those citizenship projects 
and activities that аге designed to make better citizens, not merely | 
well informed citizens, but citizens who аге socially, politically 
and ethically competent and well adjusted. We have looked for 
practices in classroom, in assembly hall, in club life, in the prac 
tices of student government, in community service, which demon- 
strate the deep concern for the development of the action minded | 
citizen who knows, loves and lives American citizenship. 
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tute the 


IN THE CLASSROOM. The aim of education is to make men | 


good, wise and useful. This is another way of saying that the | 


ties, curricular and extracurricular, have this end in view. 
| In the case of extracurricular activities, citizenship is а сол 
itant. The immediate goal is the success of the project in pa 
the pupil is engaged. To the youngster the play's the ent i 
the Concert, game, club program or other activity in which 5 
participating, He may not be aware of more enduring, 10 
outcomes, Citizenship training is an outgrowth 0 
curricular program, and that is as it should be. 


«des 
Д ovide 
Not so in the case of the curriculum. The classroom р! 


mor 


а more Systematic type of citizenship education, not ? PES, 
fruitful than that provided by extra-class activité m 
specific and orderly as well as more clearly understoo® "T l 
and pupils alike, The tone of a class affects citizens: | 
6 


] of x This tone or sp 


cial role in 4 


aim of education is to develop worthy citizens. All school activ | 


intangible ] 


o REA a 
К has a distinctive tone which arises in part out of the 
р] class — the pupils and their teacher and in part out 
йор, interest in their work and their realization of its 

ү irit affects behavior in school and out. 
ym organization also affects behavior. When procedures 

C dy and efficient, pupils acquire desirable attitudes and 
f 
e measure every subject contributes to building better 
шеп. Each emphasizes good citizenship as one of its objectives 
ind considers the individual in relation to (1) the family, (2) the 
ical, state or federal government, (3) the international com- 


munity. 


SPECIAL COURSES. More and more, schools are emphasizing 
education for family living. The alarming growth in our national 
divorce rate, the rise in juvenile delinquency, and the increasing 
difculty of raising children under modern social and economic 
wnditions are among the factors compelling educators to teach 
the principles of wholesome family living and the mutual re- 
sponsibilities of parents and children. 

A good example is the Family Relations Course given in a 
Btls’ high school. About 200 pupils are presently enrolled in 


© course, now in its tenth year. The instructor describes it 
5 follows: 


Ta ы of the family as an important factor 
iuh of E etter citizens is stressed. The value and 
ШУР, jb. good family are discussed in detail. Topics in- 
teen. =й importance of living well in the family as 4 
it би Ты why friction arises between members and how 
tion fo E tag ; the importance of learning ney 
good of К ёт, making personal compromises for t e 
"зы whole group; long-range planning; the sign 
ethica] heh м immaturity; how character is pe aime 
sees others eer holding to one's standards - en 
e be ы ig away with dishonest pama | life 
= discuss, J evaluating unethical acts in 1С aie А 
ents in the & why each is to be avoided. Lig де, 
, teen e PEWS, such as the basketball “fix,” ane 
age robberies and the like. Over and over 


tts. 
In som 


= 
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peice 
importance of living by principles, the da 
алайа and other forms of "kid ding sort of 
along" are pointed up. | self 
Finally we consider how to build а good family К. 
pitfalls as separation and divorce and bow | ny ыл ii 
avoided, child care with em phasis on habit fond 2 
and discipline, appropriate and inappropriate loy б. 
ing and recreation. 


EN POT lun 
е, 


Several schools awaken students to a realization of their 


and responsibilities as citizens through courses in Contem s ls 


Problems. One such course developed out of borough-wide m | 


city-wide С.О. conferences: 


Sensing the need for improving the quality of student 
leaders and for arousing school-wide interest in current 
questions, Assistant Superintendent Harrison C. Thomas 
urged the formation of discussion classes in all high 
schools. Evander's discussion class has conceived of its 
role somewhat more broadly. Students were expected not 
only to participate intelligently in discussing current 
problems in class, in assembly, in conference with other 
students, whether organized by the Board of Education 
or а newspaper, or other institution or organization of 4 
quasi-public nature such as UNESCO or the American 
Association for the UN, but to serve as leaders within 
the school to arouse interest in current community prob- 
lems and participation in appropriate civic activities. 

The first borough conference of each school year ийй” 
ly deals with the then current campaign issues. px 
Year, since the organization of the class, we have = 

эң 4 Campaign to remind citizens to register a 
then 10 get out the vote.” The students of the ¢ pe 
и with the GO representatives (one ДИ um 

“al Section) register the students during 18! "Sprat 


ез Ei re. students who wish to vote d Ji 
“аў 10 sign their names on the official © 
On "Straw Vot 8 ff rogram 


e Day”, just after the assembly P ont 
sign their first Signature to receive 4 ballot. 
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, classes are always asked to participate by pre- 
, о students before the assembly, We have found that 

aring often insist on further clarification after the 

дий The interest with which the results are awaited 

assem д же and faculty has been expressed by: 

i E will we bear tbe returns?” 

up hy can’t we know before Election Day?” 

Because in each election so far, our schools results 
aulleled so closely the returns for New York City as 
„whole, interest in our results is especially high. 

At the Election Assembly last year, the campaign of 
the extreme isolationists seemed to have persuaded man) 
of our students to accept an irrational view of United 
States relations with our allies, within the UN and with 
the Soviet Union. To counteract this influence we invited 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to address one senior assembly 
and a month later prepared a program with seven stu- 
dents from all parts of the world (under the auspices of 
the Herald Tribune) to discuss how we look to the rest 
of the world. This last program was beamed by “Voice 
of America” to Europe. 

This year we did two programs with foreign students, 
one for seniors and another for juniors. The Contempor- 
ary Problems class plans the programs, both as to tech- 
"que and topic. In each case they have chosen to invite 
Student questions as a regular feature of the program. 

e class preparation for these assembly programs has 
ы ‘ome occasions seemed as worthwhile from the pana 

Sys of the class as the results of the денин | 
Piha н aer aus Mn ru 
de ‘ence. The responsibility of seeking ae as 
emotion] Jo present a reasoned analysis т s 
елар qarangue for a candidate is an jn тоа 
niques af has not always been easy 10 os "und: 
ards thy their elders during our zampa pa 
topic se) Set are repeatedly applied to ea 

e ected or discussion. | he consci- 
ous da 5 Significant in the program із pet d - oe 
Ort to interest a student body and throug 
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the larger adult community they represent, in 
problems; second the attempt to train students to 
responsible leaders shaping puplic opinion amo 

cers on these questions; third the persistent 
interest these student leaders in discussion opp 


outside of school.” 


Curren, 
ng theip 
ef Ort to 
Ortunities 


A somewhat similar course'is one in Problems of 
Democracy taught in other high schools. Students have , 
share in mapping the course through a steering committee, 
content includes instruction in methods of discussion, confer 
organization, techniques in using controversial subject m 
outlining and extemporaneous speaking. Pupils Participate in 
Junior UNESCO meetings, borough-wide and city-wide G.O, dis 
cussion groups and forums, and in oratorical contests and essay 
contests conducted by newspapers and by organizations, 


HOME ROOM PROGRAM. A current events program which 


touches every pupil in a school of 5000 and involves every teacher 
on the staff is carried on at James Monroe High School. This in- 
tegrated program aims to inform every student about important 
current happenings and to make him mindful of the fundamental 


concepts of our American way of life. The essentials of the ро | 


gram, as summarized by the coordinator are: 


1. A bi-weekly bulletin dealing with world affairs issued Э 
teachers of all subjects for use in subject classes and ofhcia 
class guidance periods. This mimeographed bulletin contains 
a detailed outline of important current events, domestic p 
International, followed by thought-provoking questions i 
classroom discussion, references for collateral reading, ? 
other teaching aids. Among the topics are: | 
International control of atomic energy | 
New York State Law against discrimination 
The federal budget and income tax reduction 
The Palestine question 


. . ibi d 
2. A detailed Buide sheet, issued to all teachers, descr s. 
j Jectives, procedures, and goals in teaching current 
nts. 


A series of assemb| t eve 
: y programs about curren pent 
4. Bulletin boards set ир at strategic locations for the fred 
posting of “History in the Making.” | publicity 
5. The cooperation of the school newspaper for genera Р 


10 
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erica — 
large | 
The’ 
ence -— 
atter — 


KING BETTER CITIZENS. 
| A monthly p ublic-opinion poll on an important domestic or 
| international issue. 


The inclusion of current events questions in the formal ex- 
' sminations in all subjects. 


Montoe's integrated current events program. has alerted the 
faculty and student body to the Increasing significance of world 
дг and the need for an informed citizenry. Examination results 
rave revealed а tremendous increase in student comprehension of 


current events. 


IN THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY Our high schools have long 
recognized the educational value of the school assembly. They do 
not look upon it merely as a required exercise or a device for 
getting the school together for administrative purposes. It is now 
accepted and utilized as a vital medium for furthering the social, 
informational, recreational, emotional and inspirational develop- 
ment of students. As a "large classroom," a school "Town meet- 
ing,” and a school "social hall," it plays a significant role in help- 


} ing the school to educate better citizens. 


An effective assembly program can serve many purposes—all of 
them important in making better citizens. It can help to develop 
REUS school or group spirit, instill an intelligent appreciation 
: x EN heritage and way of life, supplement the work 
bilities “tee Opportunities for the use of creative 
dents to b special talents, stimulate self-expression, train stu- 
ни ee and intelligent listeners or responsible 
Who have г x: group activities, give public recognition to those 
encourage Sa ered worthwhile services to school and community, 
terests, Riva ра le leisure-time activities, broaden student in- 
"PPteciation , Раа function, refine and develop Menem 
To ichiey b promote a closer school-community relations P. 
‘sembly ө these aims high schools make use of a variety 
ha (e Programs, We find, among others, ceremonies for specia 
(cs. yy? Columbus Day, Memorial Day) and special weeks 
Meetings “grit of Rights, Brotherhood), forums and town ha 
vino, *"TOnstrations, student talent shows, musicals, film 
by ощ ers нано and recitations, talks and performances 


tallies onor awards assemblies, GO officer installations, 
) 


and quiz contests. 11 
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Like all phases of education, the assembly teaches eg 
ship not only by means of its content or theme, bur i. Citizen, 
method as well. The degree of cooperation; the о portunities is 
vided for student participation along with teachers in = pt: 
preparation and performance; and the training in intelligen M 

reciation in an audience situation are important is ap. 
developing good citizens. An assembly program which jg x in 
on the student body will most likely be unsuccessful, The n Posed 
of the assembly from the point of view of citizenship ейи 
must in larger measure be determined Ьу the amount апд qali 


of student activity. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING One of the schools reportin 
tells us about one of its assemblies which illustrates сопа 
student initiative and participation: 


A committee of six students in an honors class in 
economics volunteered as part of a class project to plan 
an assembly program on the theme of Brotherhood. As 
a result of their creative talents, they wrote a play which 
included a dramatic skit, tape recordings of leading per- 
sonalities in the world today, and a group of choral selec- 
tions to be sung by the school chorus. The project which 
they constructed finally included a group of 175 to 200 
students who participated in all phases of the assembly 
program. This program was given before a student body 
of 1200 students during Brotherhood W eek in Februar) 
1954. The project was extremely valuable for the man) 
students who participated in it and also in the significant 
message that it had to offer to the listening audience. 


Follow ир was provided through discussion in the social 
studies classes, 


Another high school in its report describes its experien’® i" 
c operative effort in putting on an assembly program soi 
p departments work together, e.g., Music, At ? 
du "E Speech; that many students’ talents are Ч tic ?, 
oral speaking and singing, modern dance, music, dramati? |, 


ti 1 a 04 5 н 
нета oÈ (a) skilled stage crew under the Art Depar едін? 


12 


working out stage plans from scripts 


195s) 


NT €. 
tilized, Qm 
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ИК af а planning group, (b) building flats, cycloramas, et 
ys past © in schedules, to make five sets this term, (c) operating 
et а student crew (lights, spots, curtain). 
p Bible is read by a specially coached squad; announcements 
ade by pupils of the Public Speaking class." The total num- 
m students involved is an “estimated 1500 including bands, 
iei casts, stagecraft, ushers, door monitors, squads, Bible 
x ‘announcers, panels, dancers, teams.” 


Many kinds of assemblies are described by the schools that 
wrote to our committee. The programs seem fairly representative 
f the types used in our city’s high schools, although some 


were unique. 


FORUM PROGRAMS. From these reports it would appear 
that forum or town meeting assemblies are deservedly popular. 
They аге used in connection with a great variety of problems— 
political, social, economic aspects of local, national, and inter- 
national situations; and they serve as a means of developing many 
of the essential traits of good citizenship: interest in current prob- 
kms, creative thinking, listening to many points of view, respect 
for others, and other democratic attitudes. 

One of our high schools tells us about its success with this type 
of Program: 

During the past few years this type of assembly has 
io 50 satisfactory at Bayside High School that we 
ave been encouraged to make panel programs a regular 
А s of our assembly schedule. They are planned and 
ан by the Social Studies Department. Individual 
of es are planned and directed by various members 
ё department. 
кы Pey i (panel discussion on Juvenile ae 
ает na the Community) took the final form of =з 
member Program presented by a student panel of sev 
71, directed by a student chairman. The program 


Was | 
оше ed by the coordinator of assemblies. The 

Dupin Ней a number o f matters related 10 the topic. 

their discussion, the audience was invited to s4 


questions directed to individual members 0 c 13 


uring 
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anel. The answering of these questions сопу 


— half of the program. — 
Besides the program described above, we CM 


Uune, 1955 


anel discussions on such topics as School Spirit had 
Election Campaign of 1952, Democracy and the н 


America's Foreign Policy, Labor Organizations, ang The 
Marshall Plan. ; 


Another high school likewise finds this type of program ye 


effective. A regular annual event of the William C, Bryant Hi 4 


School is the evening Town Meeting, to which parents teach 

and students are invited. The topic is selected by the stadent а 
ticipants, and the Speech and Social Studies Departments aS 
in the preparation. This is in addition to a regular Social Studies 
assembly forum on another topic. At a recent forum assembly on 


the subject of Juvenile Delinquency the District Attorney of 
Queens County, members of his staff, and the Police Department 
presented a tape recording, gave brief talks, and then answered 


questions by the students in the audience. 


INTERCULTURAL PROGRAM. АП of the schools seemed 

proud of their “international harmony” programs. One describes 

its program: | 

Two students of foreign countries, one from German) 

and one from Iran, spoke to the students about theit 
respective systems of education as compared to ours. Stu- 
dents of Port Richmond High School presented 4 
pageant of costumes from foreign countries which а 
members of the UN. Three students performed dances 
native to Italy, Spain and the countries in Unite ^ 
Hons. The Glee Club of Port Richmond High д 
7478 songs from foreign countries. During the day ! | 
visitors spoke to the various classes which would bast 
most by the experiences these foreign students wert id 
to talk about, Ouy students asked many questions pni 
mere answered by the visitors, who in turn ad m 45 
questions to ask of them, We feel that this pr ogram 
not only informative but entertaining. 


c; BETTER CITIZENS 


AX! hood assemblies are also popular, with schools reporting 


{диез of presentation. Evander Childs Hig 

dent he panel discussion; William Cullen Poem өч 
pakes Hills High Schools, the film forum technique; Bayside 
Bet iod, the original script. This sampling is representative 
High = of the assembly work in the high schools. Our high 
of si are making increasingly effective use of the assembly as a 
vole technique in helping our young people to understand 

te more fully their opportunities and responsibilities 


od apprecia d. l 
„citizens in a dynamic, democratic society. 


MAKING BETTER CITIZENS THROUGH STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT. The organization of student government is 
ше of many educational experiences provided by the public 
xhools of New York City to develop more effective citizens. Forty 
or more years ago the first Student Government was organized in 
the high schools. Since that time the movement has expanded to 
the point where every high school has a form of government in 
which the pupils participate. Students who share in the operation 
of school government develop a deep and abiding love for the 
American Way of life. Desirable experiences in the field of stu- 
dent government bring about a sense of social responsibility, a 
Tur of community cohesiveness, a deep respect for the rights 
: others, and a keen awareness of the rights and obligations of 
itenship, 
мүш for these objectives the student government program 
tore - 0015 has grown to a co-curricular and extracurricular 
Point eee in each school. It has enriched its activities to the 
activities be еі a only raises and disburses funds for student 
И А t works with the faculty and administration in or 
ый Ta in such areas as assemblies, student courts, clu 
of the co “nchtoom regulations and traffic squads. This section 
blows. чш report on making better citizens 1s divided as 
LT 
2 * EE government and its officers and 
"ei vitles of the student government. 
fom еш for each of the following schools are excerpts 


o . 
е, "tS given to the committee by faculty advisers of the 
© activities, 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT AND ITS OFf] с; 


The Organization of the General Organization 


“The mechanics of the General Organization at Е 
Hills High School is probably very similiar to in 
other high schools with a few variations conditioned | 0 
‘three school’ arrangement. We have a lowey pah 
called the Council, which is made up of one elected me 
resentative from each section or home room. The Co Bheil 
meets monthly and is the popular forum for expression 
of student opinion. Its consent is necessary for all im por- 
tant legislation. The upper house, or Senate of the Go 
is made up of four executive officers elected annually by 
the students of their respective schools, and nine minor 
officers representing the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior 
and Senior classes. The Senate meets week] y and assumes 
most of the leadership and responsibilities connected 
with student government. 

“The annual election period of Senate members runs 
three weeks each May and serves the student body as an 
educational experience in the mechanics of community 
government, Candidates are carefully selected; primaries 
are held; voting is secret and an election board super- 
vises the tallying of ballots. Finalists are then permitted 
to publicize their qualifications and platforms by what- 
ever media the election board approves. The climax of 
the election takes place durin g three assemblies where 
campaign speeches are heard and the candidates a 
quizzed by the student audience.” 


1955 


The General Organization Election Assembly 


“The preparation for our GO Election Assembly Я 
New Utrecht High School begins immediately а]! ly 
candidates have been nominated by the GO Cabinet: А 
meeting with the principal follows. The candidates’ 
velop their owy procedures following a briej8 wm 
necessary amenities, The campaign itself 15 3 dont 


Strictly to three days prior to the election. pis 


16 
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;, order t0 minimize the interference with normal school 
in 


ез. : ri 
) on Assemblies, which coincide with the Special 


section issue of our school newspaper, are devoted to 
serious and intelligent forum discussions, Although the 
candidates have been coached in forum procedures by 
means of practice topics, at the election assemblies the 
candidates discuss vital school issues extemporaneously, 
This encourages an air of informality and seriousness, 

“Our assembly audiences have been most receptive 
and we have been encouraged by numerous reports of 
continuing discussions in many of our classrooms follow- 
ing these assemblies.” | 


ACTIVITIES OF THE STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


A School-wide Jamboree 


“Early in September 1953, a teacher at Bayside High 

School called together a group of about 15 boys and girls 

who had indicated that they were interested in helping 

to organize the 1954 JAMBOREE activities. These were 

the active reliable members of the school—many of them | 

GO leaders, These people were to become chairmen of Ў 

the various JAMBOREE activities. It was their job to 

gather together a group of helpers—salesmen, perform- 

ers, art workers, decorators, etc. In other words each 

committee was completel у responsible for its activity. 

p Tuesday at 8:00 a.m. there was a meeting of 

dai ee of chairmen to ‘iron out’ any, of the | 

ör Hes that developed during the week. Changes m | 
The dd on were made wbere it was deemed -— 

t 15 activity not under direct student control was 

-a OR SHOW. The senior faculty adviser was the 
e] "in charge, and it was under her leadership that 

ge group of volunteers was molded into what 
эы to бе one of the most successful shows of 


ished 
ай 
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. une 1 - 
stored. Decorations were planned and moun "we 95; 


day before the event. On th 
“Оп the big day, March 12th, classes were aid 
at 9:30 ат. and the student body began w oe ied 
proven to be one of the most successful days, both as 
cially and financially. | | so. 
“The highlight of the entire project was 
the wonderful spirit of cooperation that de 
group of workers. And this extended not 
dent body, but to the PTA as well. The parents о Perd 
what was called the COUNTY FAIR in which then 
were food, handicrafts, gifts, and plants 
parents took great pride in their job and contributed 
greatly to the joy and financial success of the event” 


The Student Court 


, to my mind, 
veloped in} he 
only to the Sty. 


“The student court at Long Island City High School 
is an undertaking by the student body to handle all dis- 
cipline cases outside the teaching classroom which in- 
volve infractions of GO laws. 

"GO laws have been enacted by the GO Council. 

“The court elects its own officers. These officers, after 
preliminary training in the court procedures and prac- 
tices, assist in training of new members, supervise rec- 
ords, rotate assignments among court members, and as- 
sume a high degree of leadership in discussion of court 


d 


ecisions, evaluation of court work, development 0 
court standards and ideals. 

“The student court trial involves, in essence, the пе 
ments of the American tradition of fair trial by jury: E 
students on the court are getting the experience gp p 


tice in American justice” 


A City-wide Convention 


tt ; | х: 
Hi Ww April 9th last year the GO of William C. Brya 


the 
Hg School acted as host at a convention of ай 0 
city GO's. The Executive Committee coordinat E 


s of 


. .. е z ; ef 
activities in Cooperation witb tbe principal тет 


me i 


for sale. The ` 
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N 


| In and many students. For this activity tbe stu- 


BET aja d guests, decorated guest tables and served 
T 


as waitresses 
ecked 750 coats 
: a as guides, and hosts and hostesses 
A Sent representatives to panel discussions after sev- 
eral preliminary meetings | 
$ Introduced a resolution at the final meeting of the 
convention | 
6. Arranged for a student mike squad for assembly 
meeting and for supplementary dance music 
Filled orders for 739 tickets to be mailed to over 
70 schools” 


m] 


Other schools have acted as hosts to the citywide GO € 
tion and have met and solved the problems implicit in the task. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. For many years students and teachers in the 
high schools have stayed after school to participate in the extra- 
Qrricular clubs program. It has long been recognized that these 
activities not only enrich school studies but also make а vital con- 
tribution to citizenship education. i 

Our survey of a number of clubs indicates that two types + 
“ds are especially valuable in citizenship education: the M 
udies-discussion club and the language-intercultural club. 
© the clubs are extracurricular. Some have existed only а с 
Yeats; others founded many years ago, such as a юу ута ; 
€ Club. The membership in nine of the eleven clubs E 
ng Con i from 15 to 40 and in two clubs the membership 
"^5 from 40 to 100, cratic 
кы, the social studies and language groups follow we E 
3 cedures in their organization and activities. aihen ae 
an ©, in consultation with faculty advisers, plan c yi> b 
esige duct them, Students learn, by doing, cedem ЖТ” 
Make m S, Secretaries, committee members an on as afe de 
ег Заз and draw up resolutions. Club 

“ussion and by majority vote. 
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ing from our sampling the various forms of disc M 
Es hall, round table and debate, are the mainstay ot 
social studies club and are widely used in the language ence e 
Guest speakers are popular with students and are drawn fton is 
faculty, students and the community. Students participat c 
sembly programs and inter-school discussion conferences. Soni 
appear in radio and television programs, such as the New York 
Times Youth Forum and “Youth Wants to Know," the Hera 
Tribune Forum and the Daily Mirror Youth Forum. These pro. 
grams stimulate interest in national and international problems, 
Audience participation through question and discussion periods 
is an important part of all of these discussion programs. 

Both as leaders and listeners students have found it neces 
to become informed. They naturally turn to the library and be. 
come quite expert in the use of periodicals, newspapers, and refer- 
ence works, They learn to present their views interestingly and to 
question intelligently. They are quick to detect illogical reasoning 
and propaganda devices. They learn to respect honest differences 


of opinion, and nothing pleases them so much as applying demo- — 


cratic ideals in an effort to solve a social problem. 
Nearly all clubs report that meetings are enriched by the use 


of audio-visual aids and through trips. Clubs frequently use | 
recordings, film strips and motion pictures. Audio-visual material | 


is obtained from the United Nations, the New York Times, uni- 
versity film libraries, commercial film companies and school film 


and record collections, Clubs have visited theaters, restaurant | 


museums, the United Nations, the New York Times and places © 


local interest. Reports and discussions at club meetings frequently 
follow these activities, 


DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION IN THE CLUBS. TT 
excerpts from the reports submitted by the faculty advisers ! db 
а the extent to which students plan and carry out 
activities: 

HEBREW CLUB 


"The reorganization meetin g at the beginning 
school year is devoted to the election of officers; 3° 
of committees and discussion of club programs 10! 


of the 
Jection 
the 


ДАК! 


е in as. 


Say ` 


The students become aware of the importance of 
p of enthusiastic and devoted officers, A weekly 
4 ү ыга is held between the president and the facult 
po on the agenda for the meeting to follow, The 
sett is Rept busy writing thank-you notes to guest 
f vakers. A committee is dispatched to purchase refresh- 
Tents for special meetings. zu ba; 

The club has been fortunate in being able to secure 
а succession of personalities qualified in various fields. 
In meetings such as these the members are exposed to 
situations in which character and attitudes are built and 
the social amenities instilled. Part of the picture is the 
purchase of appropriate refreshments and gracious serv- 
ing by students, and on occasion presentation of a gift 
to a guest.” 


WORLD AFFAIRS—PAN AMERICAN CLUB 


"The club conducts its affairs in accordance with the 
rules of parliamentary procedure. At the beginning of 
each term the basic procedures are analyzed under the 
leadership of a faculty adviser. Officers are elected after 
a discussion of the merits of the candidates. A program 
committee is appointed that works closely with the 
facult y adviser, 

"There was a large attendance at meetings that had 
84611 speakers on Puerto Rico, such as Mrs. Luise Frian 
de Hempel of the Education Department of the Com- 
ай of Puerto Rico; Mr. José Morales of the New 
i Office of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

fs Jules Garzon, Editor of ‘La Prensa of New York. 

a, ce American Award: Evander Childs High School 
ba served Pan-American Day by making a mu 
is se] d at a special assembly. The person to be insite 
са yes d jointly by the Faculty Council on See 

n уййне; and the World Affairs-Pan American C p - 
m ae two winners were Mrs. Harriet de Onts y^ E 
Ele; alons from Latin American literature an - 

or Roosevelt for her contributions to internat 
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understanding as chairman of the United 
mission on Human Rights. 

Chronolog: The club's semi-annual magazine сь 
olog, contains original work of the club mem bers on- 
Social Studies classes. It includes essays, po ems, ы 


views, cartoons, crossword puzzles and bits of humor» 


Nations Com 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF SOCIAL STUDIES CLUBS 


The social studies clubs in the very nature of their 
and work are especially suited to help in the maki 
citizens. These selections illustrate outstanding а 
their value: 


Organization 


ng of better 


) 1955) | AKIN 


Ctivities and _ 


men and women stimulated widespread interest in 

ung ву of topics connected with their native countries, 
4 pue ? tion-and-answer period at the end of their talks, 
ja en body was given an opportunity to increase 
" inowledge of other peoples. Thus the cause of inter- 


national brotherhood was furthered.” 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLUBS 


є BETTER CITIZENS 


The foreign language clubs make a special contribution to 
citizenship education through their emphasis on an intercultural 


Current Events and the UN Club 


program. These excerpts illustrate outstanding activities and their 
value: 


Spanish-Pan American Club 


“Brotherhood Week: A member of the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination spoke to the students at the 
assembly and showed films explaining the work of the 
Commission. This was followed by guest speakers from 
the Commission in our economics classes where the 
pupils asked questions and discussed problems. 
“Discussion programs and outside Speakers: Interest 
in sending books to the Gold Coast of Africa developed.” 


Travel Club 


“History of Staten Island: Students reported on dif- 
ferent phases of Staten Island’s history. The topograp hic 
map made by the students was a cooperative venture 
which lasted ten weeks, The interest which it aroused n 
the Island, the pride which went with good craftsman 
stip, the cooperative planning and execution of ihe 
project did much to teach these young people to 4 d 
teamwork and pride in accomplishment." 


UNESCO Club 


"The club Was res і ducted 

onsible for and conau А 

f етан Assembly j^ which ре invited four us 

Aents, members of the Herald-Tribune Forum. m 
ng Some 900 members of tbe junior class, "e 
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"We have excellent opportunity to help our Puerto 
Rican students find themselves in an atmosphere which is 
friendly and smacks of their own ‘Patria Chica’ at the 
Pan American Club. Pupils who might easily have mis- 
understood our way of life and become embittered, 
slowly but surely under proper guidance changed their 
hostile attitudes toward the ‘foreign’ people-and civili- 
zation, and developed into decent, upright, hard-work- 
ing, self-respecting citizens.” 


Pan American Day Assembly Program 


"The Program consisted of various Spanisb songs, 
ances, and instrumental numbers, dramatizations an 
‘beeches by both American students and those who came 
from Spanish-speaking countries, There were approxt- 
i ae fifty pupils who were members of the сай, and 

€ pupils did most of the directing.” 


P 
^1 American Exhibit 


te . 
"e as were articles of clotbing, musical es 
fe 7) and different kinds of trinkets contribu 2 
achers and students, The American Museum of vp lt 
gp OT) Sent us interesting realia from Mexico ап = 
banish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking countries. 
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HIGH POINTS [June } 
IN THE COMMUNITY. The boys and girls of оц, high E 
reach into the community of which they аге a part, They 20 
daily in their jobs, their traveling, their home and church 0 it 
tacts. Here however we are concerned with the Organized activi: 
of academic high schools which are designed to develop ; AR 
consciousness and social responsibility. | cial 
Programs which typify and develop social Iesponsibi]i 

herewith described. At Walton High School an Organizar 

known as the Walton Community Service Corps has а member 
ship of over 130 girls. These girls devote one or two hours on 
week of their leisure time to serving the ill, the blind, the old 
who find themselves in hospitals and homes. The si 
and homes are cheered up as the Walton girls fee 
trays, write letters or go on errands for the patie 


nts. Some of the 
girls do office work in the pharmacies and in th 


е hospital offices, 


The homes for the aged and blind welcome the girls who come to 


write letters, shop, read, or even walk with the patients. 

Five Community Centers utilize the talents of the girls who 
serve as assistants to trained directors. The Walton girls teach 
arts and crafts, games, and entertain the sub-teen age set which 
frequents the centers, The sponsor states: 


"Ihe corps was started in an е fort toward developing 
on the part of our pupils a sense of social responsibility 
to the community. In addition it was hoped that it would 
provide outlets for worthwhile use of teen age sym- 
pathies, enthusiasm, and generosity. The work done by 
these girls in these sixteen institutions makes a vital con- 
tribution to their education for citizenship.” 


à ; t 
The Social Welfare Club of the High School of Music a 
has the same motivations as the Walton League. It has C077". 


» . * я еге i 
trated many of its activities in service to the Lighthouse, e. clubs 
has organized music clubs, and provides the leadership ©" — д 
to teach swimming and г 


oller skating to blind children. A mn vin 
outlet for the talented pupils has been the preparing pe club 
pitals and homes for the aged. 


of concerts in many hos 

sponsor concluded: t 

е г > ^ : 

Their sympathetic understanding of less wt 
people and 
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: : it 
their social obligations to them wt , 


xteen hospitals 
d patients, serve 
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MA 


joped channel their interest in community responsibili- 
Ope") 77, pun 

рез later im life. 

A program in which a whole school assumed its socia] responsi- 


ы to the less fortunate was the "Care" program undertaken 
xd High School of Music and Art. Each official class adopted 
y 


Furopean family needing help. The classes raised money and ` 
a 


tually made use of the Cooperative for American Remittances 
= -— (CARE) as the channel for purchasing and shipping 
е rood which meant survival for these families. Schoolwide 
money-taising functions supplemented those of the official classes 
o that sufficient funds were raised to finance the program. 

At Richmond Hill High School the same kind of schoolwide 
program is organized and furthered by the Junior Red Cross. 
Veterans’ Hospitals, Children’s Homes, United Nations projects 
all are the recipients of the generous outpourings of the pupils. 


“By studying the needs of the community and making 
plans to meet these needs, the Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers render service to the community. Members of tbe: 
Council interview teachers of art, home making and shop 
classes to explain how useful articles for veterans and 
children may be produced in the classroom. Supplies are 
furnished by the Junior Red Cross. This gives all the 
pupils a chance to participate in the program. Each year, 
such items as lapboards, tray mats, and wall decorations 
for holidays, puzzle books and articles of clothing are 
made, Junior Red Cross members assist at parties at the 
Children’s Shelter in Jamaica. Once a year, in coopera- 
Hon. with the General Organization, an entertainment 
" Bwen at a city hospital on Welfare Island. Christmas 
e ngs are filled for distribution to hospitalized а 
ans and children, Valuable assistance is given at bloo 

ӨЛЕ centers, The Junior Red Cross members actually 
ccome part of the community.” 


broy > OMMUNITY IN THE SCHOOLS. Сотту d : 
ix into many of the academic high schools through E . in 
‘A UNESCO Club has had stimulating progt 


. «DS 


* 
LI 
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tacts. One reports: 


LLL ——HIGH POINTS tr, 
"The club beard speakers from the UN, some o 
E agencies, the AAUN and the United whe 
Federalists. The club was eg үз Organizing q 
embly program using some of the Oreign stude 

онай kaby the New York Herald Tribune, T), d 
had already met them at the City-wide UNESC O co]. 
ference and. several of tbe officers bad come to know 
many of them quite well. One was staying at the school 
The result was that we had six foreign guests when we 
had only planned for three, and the assembly was тоз 
stimulating to the whole student body. One of the final 


activities of the first year was an auction sale to raise 


money for UNESCO gift coupons for educational work _ 


in the British Gold Coast Colony. This was well publi- 
cized and aroused much interest." 


"This past year programs have included an Indian _ 


student sent by the Indian consulate, a film and a Speaker 
from CARE, Dr. Raphael Lemkin of the Genocide Con- 
vention. As a result of Dr. Lemkin’s visit a special com- 
mittee was organized by the president to work with stu- 
dents from other schools in a letter-writing project. 
"The UNESCO Club and the social studies club col- 
laborated on a meeting with the school’s two Herald- 
Tribune foreign student guests as speakers. It followed a 
Stimulating morning assembly and proved to be surpris- 
ingly successful. Over 200 students filled our conference 


room and the audience had to be driven home at 
445 рт” 


Social studies club 


, Every year preceding elections we have represente 
tives of the various parties present their programs. In 
the 1952 election campaign Professor Counts of Colum: 
bia spoke for Mr. Stevenson and State Senatorial cana" 
date Burke. spoke for General Eisenhower. Mr. ] үү 
Morales of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico D n i 
a considerable number of students on tbe problems K 
Puerto Rican migration, Professor Daniel Lerner 


1955) pAKING BE 


A ity con: 
programs established closer community 


TTER CITIZENS 


over Institute spoke on tbe Structure of the Soviet 
today. Our Speakers have included Norman 
Wm Charles Abrams and Leo Cherne,” 


“Richmond Hill High School conducts a four day trip 
to Washington, D. C. every Easter vacation; this is open 
only to members of the senior class. The trip is available 
to only forty students, one bus load, and there are always 
more applicants than can be accommodated, During the 
four days the girls and boys are supervised by two parents 
and two teachers, 

"Few activities emanating from a comprehensive pro- 
gram of citizenship education can equal that of a class 


trip, under adequate teacher guidance, to the nation’s 


capital. While most of the advantages are derived from 
experiences with things, realia, the deeper benefits are 
Spiritual and emotional. Identification with the country, 
the essence of patriotism, is immediate and lasting. Stand- 
ing before the Lincoln Memorial, an entire class can feel 
itself carried aloft by the beauty of the architecture and 
the spiritual symbol it represents. Sittin g in the legislative 
chamber is more than sight and sound—it is an em- 
e experience of the highest order. The unity of 
TACITI, moreover, develops in the group (bound to 
= а хед group if it comes from our city) a living- 
рете, а Spirit of cohesiveness, which has un- 
oubted transfer values. | 
tegen “pon this basic emotional and spine 
creased ы the material aspects of the trip take on 
Meaning. Washington with its architectural styles 


Ca . . - 
im: "res the student our continuity with the great cul 

n Past; Washin gton is ап art center—its many 
ẹalleries can 


a i ; In 
Serve a similar purpose in this f dl äh- 
a one learns the meaning of sociologica h 
Factions: « : visit to the 
7 5; Government! comes alive by а t int; 
breme Court or the FBI or the government m , 


45)Ington 


Viewing ош community as national as well as local, one high 
hool conducts a trip to Washington as a part of its education 
$ Ы . 
for citizenship program: 
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ap ee ee 


Д 1955) 
institution’ comes alive by a visit to the Library of Cal 
i ss; folkway’ and ‘tradition come alive by а visi, д 
/ , 
iis W bite House or Mount Vernon. 


OOL PROCEDURES. Schools build сїй» 
a ыы» ae teach and the way they pid by extra 
class activities and the way they conduct E E by regulation, 
which promote order and insure the general welfare. 
The curriculum and extracurriculum are 

as important means of citizenship training, 
but the relationship of school regulations = 
is often overlooked. A smoothly run schoo 


young people's attitudes toward themselves, 
teachers, and community. 


every school rule is to protect the rights and 
Wes “iL This broad purpose underlies all ко 
but particularly those which have to do with pu sional 
pupils in large groups, as for example, in the au ae 
cafeteria, with their movement from one part of the + imi 
to another, their conduct on buses and subways, care wd: x 
property, and dress and appearance. If rules are etm aui 
administered with consistency and firmness, most pup 


ize 
and obey them. Even those who violate them usually recogn 
the need for them. 


: f ed 
School procedures have been established so that P peces r 
to arrive at school on time. To help insure a sense of = except 
ity, students are encouraged to attend school at all times, 
in case of illness ог family emergencies. 
Audience behavi 
Pupils have to be 


generally recognized 
as indeed th are, 
citizenship trainin 
l positively affects 
their schoolmates, 


itizenship. 
or is an important aspect of gone I" ap- 
taught to listen respectfully and > whistling: 
proval by applauding. They have to learn that popu ic satis- 
and stamping are not socially desirable ways of exp! 
faction. Th 


Й ce 
е b silen 

еу must also learn that disapproval is shown PY 

or by calm, reasoned ar 


ing of f 
guments rather than by ==” d 
Poor audience behavior is more often caused by ig s no 


than by intention to offend. Many a youngster simply his ШУ 
know that a liste 


o 
ner owes a speaker the courtesy 
divided attention, 
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| „фе need arises. 


| Å study hall in 


15100: | 
p7 | huy, 218 
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- struction in audience behavior is best 
formal ins the number of students is reason 
asses aad an opportunity to interchange opin 
where - pnis of study in English and spee 
ces. The ermit such instruction in almost e 
inr n i ther subjects find occasion for instr 
reache 


given in Subject 
ably small and 
ions and experi- 
ch is sufficient! 

very term. Alert 
uction in listening 


est of a citizenship program is the behavior 
p» bod lunchroom, where they necessarily hav 
in the 


re of freedom. Pupils are taught to line up for counter 
measu 


of pupils 


ea large 


i “chiseling,” turn their trays and 
| enice without pushing or chiseling, to re 
Mim en a dol to police their table area so that it 
} ш 


is dean for those who are going to use it during the following 
mw and to occupy their free time after eating in quiet discus- 
i Habits of orderliness and cleanliness do not com 


e naturally. 
They have to acquired through daily practice. 


In the study halls pupils are taught to make the best use of 
the 


ir time and to work quietly so that the rights of others are 
observed. 


Unfortunately in some schools physical conditions are 
such that good study habits cannot be taught. Hundreds m 
signed to an auditorium for "study" regardless of the fact that 
te аге no desks, that the lighting is poor, вай. that the ria 
Iegistration makes Proper supervision difficult, if not impossi e 
Which pupils are not busy with their sq 
"S every moment may actually provide an opportunity 
Pupils to learn habits of laziness and indifference. il 
Properly organized study hall has a desk for rw = 
» an adequate number of teachers to assist puc Be Pils 
mance of their assigned work. Under such conditions F ould 
p am habits of study which every intelligent citizen sho 
5 


Most у. 
Sind pu ey hi 
On 


il gh schools house twenty-five hundred to six thou- . 
Pils all 


of whom have to move several times ee 

of bare to another Within a few minutes. The шн ua a major 

© numbers Presents school administrators the hallways 

Юу, 1 Nearly every school, teachers step RN ils learn, 
: - When traffic moves expeditiously, PP 


i js essential 
that intelligent obedience to law 1s 
€dom, 
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Young people have tremendous vitality, Sometimes this vi, 
results in unseemingly conduct on transportation lines Thr ality 
assembly programs and classroom instruction pupils site tang | 
the necessity of self-control and the importance of Orderly бщ 
on public conveyances. The purpose of this Instruction jg uct 
ventive: to forestall the occurrence of unsocial behavior. DO 
preventive instruction, misbehavior on buses and Subway th а 
occurs, and when it does administrators make Punishment swif 
and certain to prevent similar acts in the future, t 

The senselessness of vandalism is brought home to Student 
by every means at the school’s disposal. Discussions in {һе ДД | 
council and homeroom, editorials in the school Newspaper, and 
talks at school assemblies аге among the means employed to - 
emphasize the care and protection of school property. In some 
schools pupils who lose textbooks are required to pay the full 
cost of replacement rather than a charge based upon the condition 
of the book at the time it was lost—a procedure used in other - 
schools. 

School administrators know from experience that there is a | 
close relationship between dress and behavior. Pupils who аге 
neatly dressed and well groomed tend to behave acceptably while 
those who affect dungarees, zoot suits, cowboy boots, and other | 
outré outfits tend to act in a manner consonant with their appear 
ance. Principals usually get strong support from parents when they 
insist that pupils dress appropriately. to 

The high school’s ultimate objective is to help deesse A 
become self-directing, self-managing, self-reliant individuals. ae 
cedures designed to achieve this objective have an impo 
bearing upon citizenship education, | 

, the 
RECOMMENDATIONS. The questionnaire prepared b pe 
committee included the item Practical Ways for Improv 0015 
Program. In answer to this item each of the reporting ^| c 


offered a number of suggestions, all of which seemed to €^ Р dent 
Pes бает hat citizenship activities should reach mor schoo | 
and draw from participating pupils their best efforts. | 
are searching fo 


"quantity and quality." esto 


. Р . 11 
The introduction of new courses was а recutting $ £5 ll 
Discussion classes, problems of democracy courses | 
30 


| tams could enrich th 


| (o 
з CLUSION, 


KING BETTER CITIZENS 
[ 


‚шшш, it was felt, offer opportunities for inculcating de- 
ving citizenship characteristics. The development of leadershi 
ssable in all the high schools was recommended so that the 
ee ualities among many of our Pupils could be more 
jane oped and utilized 

| developed апа u _ 
fu йд our student leaders is essential, However, reporting 
eachers felt that more conscious recognition Should be given to 
student leaders of the school. Although participation in student 
government and student activities does bring some acclaim, the 
editor of the school newspaper, the Arista leaders and club presi- 
dents аге not sufficiently well known by many of their classmates. 

A request found in all the reports was one which reoccurs 
frequently in the field of education. It was the oft repeated plea 
for more time and more money. All felt that a better job could 
be done if sponsors received more time allowance and if the 
Board of Education budget allocated funds more generously to 
school newspapers and student activities. 

The need for further coordination was apparent to many. More 
could be accomplished if there was greater coordination among 
the schools and within each school. The Citywide GO Advisers 
and the Citywide Discussion Conferences set an example which 
lub sponsors, assembly program chairmen and honor societies 
might emulate. Such an exchange of ideas, materials and pro- 
€ Citizenship activities of every school. 
start has been made іп bridging the gap between the school 


an : Г 
i community. Each report stressed that wider use of com- 


| Would resources and closer contacts with community leaders 
fin 


Which ofr 5 to pupils a sense of identification with civic problems 
“0 cannot develop out of a textbook approach. 

and sti The committee hopes that its findings vii д 
“ying, " mulate readers, It is aware that voices will е ип, 
£ exis at's new about that? We've been doing it for yea Е 
desire tence of the practice in other schools к = єз 
which 9 Continue such a practice in one’s own school. For s Es 

practices ae as yet not adopted one or more of the Es i 
siehts ; €sctibed in this report, the way is open to 52 

ча Making Better Citizens. 
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Teachers and The Blackboard Jungle 
SAM LEVENSON* 


(The following statement was to have been used b 
son in a face-to-face interview with Evan Hunter, aut jon "E 
Blackboard Jungle, over CBS-TV. Mr. Hunter did not appe е 
Mr. Levenson was kind enough to send this to the editor af nt 
Points for printing bere.) H 


T. Leyes. 


As an alumnus of the New York City teaching system Į should 
like to take a stand on one aspect of The Blackboard Jungle 
controversy which disturbs me even more than the gross distor. 
tions and vicious portraits of the student body. What gtieves and 
offends me is the picture of the faculty. Having struggled through 
the teaching examinations myself and being aware of the profes- 


sional and personal requirements of the New York City system, - 
which incidentally are amongst the most rigid in the nation, I 


was quite shocked to read in Mr. Evan Hunter’s novel conversa- 


tions amongst teachers which ran like this, and I quote verbatim: — 


“Like a Chink,” Savoldi said. "Solly is part Mongolian." 
“Thank God, I'm not part wop." 
"I'm all wop,” Savoldi said. 
| T. this from Mr. Halloran ("I think he teaches public speak- 
Ing"): А 
"By this time you've all said hello to ever’body else, so les 
calm down and git on wid the business before us. ... We're here 
to git dis business over wit, and not t'dally aroun’ all day, 50 we 
&It on with it, and dot way git over with it.” 


| f 
кет. gem of educational philosophy from the mouth 0 


t , н * 1 to 
Someday Im Boing to rig an electric chair and bring it 
class with 


with me. I'm going to tell the kids it’s a circuit tet no 
then I'm going to lead the little bastards in one by one 2 
the switch on them. That’s my ambition.” 
In their normal lunchroom conversation the mem 
faculty refer to the students variously as cockroaches, 
mates, bastards, characters, etc, etc... 


bets of e 
idiots, P 


* Famous humorist of television and radio. 
32 
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ond, the one lady-teacher in the group, is depicted 
Miss snot hussy who was attacked by one at oe thee 
gar dn was secretly looking for it. 

де principal is depicted asa stupid, inept man, "that simple 

damned bird-brained Mongolian idiot, the principal of a 
bi 29 a teacher, says: "What's wrong with a normal 

on е... Г want to be surrounded by underprivileged 

gedd girls. I can’t help it; it’s my calling.” 
Е ат no longer а member of the school system but I feel like 
sreaming at all this. I remember the lunchroom, too. I remember 
the inspired and inspiring teachers, and they're still around, yes, 
even in the vocational schools, men and women who teach with 
love in their hearts, who are prepared for their jobs, who want 
their jobs, who try to solve the hard problems intelligently, 
patiently in the tradition of great teaching. 

Mr. Evan Hunter has the gall to permit one of the teachers 
to say: “In this school even Christ would have a tough time being 
heard.” To that I say: "Try it sometime, Mr. Evan Hunter. Mercy, 
patience, and love are still in order. The ‘Jungle’ you refer to 
sin your own mind.” 


grs AND THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 
816 


NOTES FOR A PASSPORT CASE 


When I was at home, I was in a better place. 
—Shakespeare: As You Like It, 1,4 


ze one Promontory (said Socrates of old), one mountain, one 
: One river, and see all. 


—Burton: The Anatomy of Melancholy 


fan 455 goes traveling he'll not come home a horse. | 

—Thomas Fuller: Gnomologia 

l i а . а uld 
пуно like to spend the whole of my life traveling, if I co 


Orro i t home. 
иша s pd. Hazlitt: Table-Talk 
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What German Educators Think of Ou 
High Schools | 


THEODORE HUEBENER* 


During the past six years hundreds of German teachers ha 
visited our country and our schools as guests of the State De ve 
ment. Some have taught here under the Exchange Progrant - 
fact, one member of our own foreign language staff served for 
year in Berlin while the German exchangee took her plat a 
Grover Cleveland High School. щ 

The visiting Germans were frequently asked to express an 
opinion of our educational endeavors. As guests they natural 
felt somewhat diffident and their comments were politely lauda- 
tory. However, having returned home they were less hesitant to 


voice criticism of what they had observed. Such a frank expression - 


of opinion by outsiders is interesting at any time. It is especially 
stimulating now that a Committee on Articulation and Integration 
has been set up by Supt. Jansen for the express purpose of examin- 
ing our schools critically. At the luncheon in his honor, Deputy 
Superintendent Greenberg read aloud a number of brief com- 
ments—some favorable, a few unfavorable—made by foreign 
visitors from various countries, d 
Below are given longer excerpts from two articles on American 
education appearing in one of the best German pedagogic jour 
nals. This is “Bildung und Erziehung," published in Frankfort 
and edited by Franz Hilker, who himself taught at Teachers Col 
lege years аро. " 
The first article, "The German American Teacher Exchange, 
describes this program for the years 1952, 1953 and 1954. I^ 
by Dr. Gerhard Neumann, who is the director of the xchat 


has be Ti of the Deutsche Akademische Austauschdier 
en in the United St : and is 0100 
familiar with Rone ates numerous times op inionS 


of the 45 G tican education, He summarizes the 
erman teachers involved in the exchange.. features 


As highly commendabl i following 
of the American school, чт „мы 

* Director of Foreign Languages 
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"T. EDUCATORS AND OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


6 ; f ducati А 
high standards of mass education together with m ch 
Pepa differentiation. " 
Tolerance; the absence of petty envy; the "art of free com- 
tition.” . 
р flexibility of American school organization, 
The friendly relationship between teacher and pupil, 
The immediacy of subject matter; the emphasis on the ргас- 
tical. Р 
& The splendidly equipped, modern school buildings, with 
their excellent libraries. 
7. Student meetings and publications; school spirit. 


l. 
2. 


2. 


As definite weaknesses of American education the Germans 


stress: 

1. The inadequate provision made for the development of the 
gifted pupil. ` 

2. The pampering of the child. 

3. The lack of thoroughness in the learning of facts and sub- 
ject matter. 

4. The restriction to a few subjects; the possibility of the stu- 
dent's avoiding difficult areas by clever choices. : 

5. The late start in the study of foreign languages. 


The second article devoted itself entirely to the problem of 
evaluation. It is entitled “Critical Comments on the American 
High School.” The author, Dr. Rudolf Bringmann, was an ex- 
change teacher in the Holmes High School in Covington, Ken- 
tucky, as well as an instructor in the summer course of Phillips 

ter Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

ong his “critical comments” are the following. 
l. The "melting pot" demands conformity and standardization. 


15 process, however, has gone too far; it is “almost un- 
erican to be different." 
€ gifted child is not provided for sufficiently. "In U.S.A. 
, B clever children are an underprivileged class” (quoted). 
' 216 teaching of foreign languages is woefully inadequate, 
4 qPecially in view of America’s role of world leadership. 
е public school, in its eagerness to provide for the lowest 

common denominator, has reduced its standards to such an 
е that it no longer provides the basic minimum " 
pe ledge required for practical life. d TV. 
“cause of the wienn use of phonograph, films Кеш h" 
E is an appalling lack of thoughtful "working t = is 
a book ог lay on the part of the student. mt for 
ih Uced to outlines and digests. Shakespeare is а Su ) 

€ comics; Macbeth is a mystery story. 


“ 
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However, Dr. Bringmann also has some favorable comments, 


6. 


IGH POINTS {Jung 


rican education is continually becoming softer, « 
bm has become the symbol of education" (quote a s 
Dr, L. Templin). | 
Co-education reveals startling weaknesses. The presence of 
the opposite sex is distracting. A serious and candid сш; 
sion A oss problems cannot be conducted. Co-education 
spoils the respect and reserve toward the Opposite sex. The 
tendency to enlighten youth on even the most intimate fa cs 
of life has proved disastrous. Petting has assumed alarmin 
proportions. About 1596 of American youth suffer from 
neurotic disturbances. 


. Many of the weaknesses of American education are due to 


the unfavorable social position and the entirely inadequate 
pay of the teacher. 


As worthy of emulation he notes: 


Е of 
pus of the above criticism may seem to us unwarranted 
rellecting European attitudes and aims, However, a number 0 


comm 


visito. 


inm 
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“Г” = worth further consideration—since other 
= ave voiced similar opinions—and may prove pre 
ng а re-evaluation of some phases of our education. 


. The fine guidance and counseling system which helps the 


pupil in his studies and in choosing a vocation. 


. The American pupil goes to school joyfully. . . . "Never, in 
my entire teaching career have I had such touching evidences - 


of confidence and devotion as I received from my American 
students." 

The American pupil takes a far greater active part in school 
life than the average European student. 


The atmosphere of the American school is conducive to the, 


attainment of its social ideal—the development of the self- 
disciplined, responsible member of the community. 

The complete absence of a spirit of snobbery is delightful. 
Ideals of fairness, sportsmanship and cooperation are always 
in evidence, — — 

À cordial welcome is always given the foreign visitor. The 
American educator displays an amazing receptiveness to c 
ticism, in fact, invites comment. 


П 1955) 
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Puerto Rican Newcomers in Our Schools* 


MARY FINOCCHIARO 
Seward Park High School 


The effective and rapid integration of Puerto Rican newcomers 
into the full life of the school, the community, and the city has 
become a primary concern of educational and social agencies in 
New York City. It is generally recognized that special educational 

rovisions are needed for the approximately fifty thousand chil- 
dren of Puerto Rican origin in our schools. Some have never 
attended school; others lack fundamental abilities in the com- 
munication arts; some lack basic concepts in many curricular 
areas. All have been uprooted from an environment that differs 
radically from ours. These children cannot be expected to profit 
fully from the program designed primarily for continental Ameri- 
can children. 

The number is certainly not overwhelming in terms of total 
pupil population, nor is the problem of integrating foreign-speak- 
ing groups within the INew York City schools unprecedented. 
Why then has the educational program for Puerto Rican children 


become the subject of innumerable conferences, surveys, and 
reports? 


The Problem 


, Mis feasons are complex and varied and must be examined 
és of our total educational and social philosophy. bie 
ES € past, for example, it was common to speak of the Djs 
fodas asa melting pot” and of the “assimilation of new €: 3 
wid the concept of cultural pluralism has been more E T 
and E. dn the organization of activities and projects pr И = 
of Community, this new attitude points toward the utiliza 
me cultural and social contributions which Puerto Ricans can 


a е en? i 

p.n make. It points also toward the өрер! r mee 

‘eto Ricans to maintain their identity and to retain 
maintain their identity they adopt neces- 


Sa eir cultural patterns at the same time that 
Customs and habits of their new community. 
"E ! ы 
Reprinted by permission from The Journal of Educational Sacto ps 
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Whereas, in the past, education was considered the provi 
of the select few, today there is general acceptance of the ae 
in “education for all the children of all the people." This : ief 
not mean the same education for all the children but tather . 
educational program geared to individual interests, abilities, an 
needs, This concept places on the administrator the responsibil; 
for organizing a program which facilitates individualization of 
instruction, which provides for various kinds of intra-class and 
intra-school groupings, which includes remedial programs in al] 
areas. These and many other administrative procedures are even 
more necessary for Puerto Rican children if they are to receive 
the same educational opportunities offered to all children, 

Whereas, in the past, emphasis was placed on the teaching of 
subject matter, today emphasis has shifted to encompass the total 
development of the individual (his habits, interests, knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes) for optimum personal-social adjustment. This 
means taking Puerto Rican children, whether they are from an 
urban or a rural background, whether or not they have had previ- 
ous schooling, and helping them to acquire such knowledges and 
skills as they need to participate actively in the life of the com- 
munity and to find their place in the world of work. 

Changes in educational and social philosophy have given us 
an insight into more desirable ways of organizing a school pro 
gram and of integrating new arrivals. In this respect Puerto Ricans 
may be considered more fortunate than previous groups of new- 
comers. With relation to this migration, however, there are Ш" 
usual factors in the pupil population, in the school situation, 2? 
in the community, which have made it difficult to translate рк 
immediate action фе results of research findings and of ne 
philosophy. Let us examine briefly some of those factors whi 
have implications for school personnel. 
ieee к, may experience social and voca 
"PAR. ее г the first time, As a defense mechanism, 

act of their Spanish origin. They continue to Spe 
and some may even show reluctance to learn English. 


tional dis 
they cing 
k Spanish 


= n —Lpuet 
Products of а dual culture—Spanish and AmericaP a the 


Ricans have definite ideas about the authority of the hes “ 


dv f 
household, about the employment of women, about far ой 


tionships, about participation of their daughters in 
38 


ректо RICAN ih ree 

` es, Conflicts and misunderstandings arise between parent 
poss parent and school, and child and school, which require 
x t and sympathetic handling by school and community 
a 


Jeadet S. 


PREVIOUS EDUCATIONAL LIMITATIONS, Some of the diffi- 
culty can be explained by the fact that Puerto Ricans have been 
the victims of an ill-defined American educational policy. Prior 
to 1947, under the jurisdiction of various commissioners appointed 
by our own government officials, the school program did not take 
into account the aspirations of the Puerto Ricans, or their needs 
with relation to the situation in which they lived. The curriculum, 
the instructional materials, and the language program in particu- 
lar did not consider the psychology, the mores, the environment, 
or the goals of the people for whom it was planned. In too many 
instances the program designed for living within the continental 
United States was superimposed on school authorities in Puerto 
Rico, The medium of instruction in the schools kept shifting be- 
tween English and Spanish with the result that many Puerto Ricans 
complain of being “‘illiterate in both languages.” 

Despite valiant efforts of government officials and an increased 
budgetary allotment, there are inadequate facilities for children 
of school age in the Island's schools today. In addition, poverty 
and other circumstances beyond their control force many chil- 
dren to leave school at {һе end of the fourth grade. Although 

“Те 15 a compulsory education law in Puerto Rico, it is not 
бепегаПу enforced because of the inadequate facilities and because 
a of personnel. Attendance officers, official letters, lists of 
" “s and regulations may therefore be very frightening and new 

uerto Rican children and to their parents. | 
" Many teachers in New York City expect Puerto Rican pum 
unii those that have attended school, to speak an ba Es 
consid nglish immediately upon arrival. They forget to p lish 

Fi ‘tation such items as these: length of formal Eos 
ia n Puerto Rico; natural timidity caused by wr les are 
sin onment; the fact that this is the first time these m 
in 8 English in an all-English-speaking community; the at 
ы and melody of English spoken іп N 


— ht 
*t learned in other countries. Although English is пом "d 
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› 1 
as a second language in every school in Puerto Rico, the td 955 
program has been planned to bring about systematic gr es 
communication abilities over a twelve-year period. | of 
AL LIMITATIONS. Although there has been | 
= to help ease the difficult period of transition € o EM 
recent arrivals, factors in the New York City school sinuses 
itself have militated against the more rapid entrance of pupils isi 
the regular school stream. 
= the stigma that might be attached to even a tempora 

segregation, many principals have been reluctant to place Puerto 
Rican pupils in homogeneous classes. Moreover, our policy of con. 
inuous progress has resulted in classes of pupils with wide ranges 
of achievement. Teachers have to cope with Puerto Rican pupils at 
different levels of aiblity in addition to two or three groups of 
continental American pupils within the same class. Because of 
our policy of placing pupils in classes with their age peers, a 
i no жөн | schooling may find himself in an eighth- ог 
ninth-grade regular class. [ 

Feelings of insecurity on the part of the teachers themselves 
have delayed our solution to some aspects of this problem. Many 
doubt their ability to teach Puerto Rican pupils effectively because 
they consider a knowledge of Spanish necessary. Others have found 
it difficult to keep pace with changes in educational practices at 
the same time that they conscientiously attempt to develop special 
kc and skills needed for this special group. -— 
m че perie in many schools of placing all responsibi T = 
i à э $ P the Puerto Rican teacher or of the guidance es zs 
wid = ад to the solution of a problem = e of 2 
Бен +» * and that demands cooperative € repart 
instructional uiu Bs heeded = adapt шга ep: Up 

d materials, to organize suitable experiences, 0%, 
ап acequate guidance program and to foster desirable home 
community relations, dif- 

The community, too, is responsible for a large share of the ME 


ора these newcomers experience. Established residen em 
the community fear that the i 


ployment problems. The old and new members of the = Com 
fail to accept each other because of the barriers of lang" ape 
40 


апа ~, 
newcomers create housin$ * ci 


шдто RICAN NEWCOMERS 
р і 


antal American parents feel that their children are deprived 
“een educational opportunities because of the time teachers 
$- devote to Puerto Rican children. Many of the agencies best 
ualified to alleviate community problems found themselves un. 
repared to handle the unexpected numbers since mass migrations 
have not taken place in over two decades. 


Many additional problems could be cited, problems created by 
the myths that have grown around reasons for the Puerto Rican 
migration, around numbers of them on relief, around deterioration 
of neighborhoods or schools because of their presence. The Puerto 
Ricans, latest group in the long list of migrants to our shores to 
want to benefit from our tremendous resources and from our con- 


. cept of democracy, are naturally blamed for many of the ills of 


schools and community. The Irish, the Germans, the Italians, the 
Poles, in turn, were looked upon with suspicion before they were 
integrated into the life of their new commiunities. 


POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS. Instead of citing additional 
problems, it is more important to underscore the positive contribu- 
tions of individuals, of schools, and of agencies. There is over- 
whelming evidence of gains in personal and social adjustment of 
Puerto Ricans in our schools resulting from a cooperative and 
dynamic approach to the problem. 

Superv isors and school staffs have met this new challenge in 
; Positive and direct manner. Desirable and effective procedures 
ave been evolved on a school basis and on a city-wide basis to 
on pa process of integration and to avoid some of the pitfalls 
"assi e ral conflicts which characterized our former attempts to 

Imtiate" other Broups of migrants. 


ADMINIS 


ction ISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PRACTICES. Modi- 
0 


Organi or adaptations have been made in all aspects of pes 

atriy rum and supervision to meet the special needs of we 

e B Puerto Ricans. Since the first contact of the m а 

to and child is so important, much thought alacri 
ices whic d child fee 

a 1 woul the parent an . A 


a part of the school organizati E 
in gp erPreters have been assigned to registration m = т 
Out registration forms, to determine literacy ot t 7 
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` А › 195 5] 
in simple school routines such as time of arriva] js 

E шр te attendance, and luncheon privileges. a Sig 
where the child is to be placed in an orientation class їп а EU 
lower than that in which he Was іп Puerto Rico, the interpreter 
explains that such placement is temporary, flexible, and designe 1 
to give the child an intensive preparation for participation {2 a 
full life of the school and community. Many schools have Prepared 
booklets in which school rules and regulations are outlined and in 
which other community resources are pinpointed and explained, 
With relations to classification and programming of pupils, the 


following procedures have been found effective: (1) Pupils below 


the age of nine are placed in regular classes while all those above _ 
that age are placed in otientation classes or reception classes. (2) ia 


АП pupils, whether in orientation or regular classes, are given з 
buddy or a pupil assistant. (3) Pupils are programmed imme- 
diately to assemblies, shops or gymnasiums, and other areas where 
language competency is not necessary, with non-Puerto Rican 
pupils. (4) Pupils are placed in the higher orientation class (if 
they are graded) or in regular classes as soon as they are capable 
of profiting from instruction in the higher class. (5) Pupils are 
given additional instruction in the language arts as needed and 
for as long as is needed, even after the initial orientation period. 
Since these pupils cannot profit ideally from the regular curticu- 
lum of the school, modifications have been necessary not only n 
the initial orientation stage but, depending upon such factors 25 
the age and the native ability of the pupil, for a period of tim : 
thereafter. All pupils whether in orientation or in regular "e 
are given units of work such as the following when they 210 = 
admitted to the school: (1) identification of self—name, dues 
age, names of family members; (2) orientation to the schoo Ш- 
personnel, locations, activities, routines, rights and rap. 
ties; (3) home and family; (4) personal and community v 


19 : = . om- 
food, nutrition, available health services; (5) the immediate ^ ) 
‚ services; 


munity—transportation, communication, recreation, SI^, "o, 
American heritage; (7) educational and vocational gu фи Е 

Within these areas and throughout the child's stay, vi fet» 
emphasis is placed on language arts, on health, nutt! UO, fysta 
and consumer education, Every teacher in the 5С1О 
teacher of language and then (on the higher level) 2 t€? 
42 
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‘own subject area. New vocabulary and difficult sentence ра. 
her are clarified in all subject areas before concepts in the subject 
$ e presented. Instructional materials are prepared by teacher 
various levels of ability and literacy. Audio-visual 
naterials, particularly the simple flat p ictures, play an important 
role in the curriculum. A file of flat pictures, illustrating orienta- 
ion and other topics, is placed in the room of each teacher or in 
з central location in the school. 

In addition to the orientation topics, simplified units of work 
are developed in all regular subject areas. In the case of that pupil 
for whom the school in which he finds himself is the terminal 


puER 


point of education, provision is made to develop the knowledges , 


and skills needed to find gainful employment and to become a 
varticipating citizen of the community. 


TEACHER ORIENTATION. As in all teaching-learning situa- 
tions, the teacher is the most important single factor in achieving 


the aims and goals of education. Careful teacher selection and con- _ 


tinuous training are essential in programs for newly arrived groups 
of Puerto Rican children. In the majority of cases, teachers are 
selected on the basis of skill they have already demonstrated in 
such procedures as grouping of children, preparation of materials, 
and evaluation of progress. Teachers are selected because they 
e willing to learn and to develop effective techniques for teach- 
d english as a second language. They are selected because they 
tuns Due d appreciation of problems caused by migration; 
tevision; be believe in continuous curriculum a a 

of teaching. ause they believe that guidance permeates a 
ta Orientation of the entire staff of the school, not just the 
tesponsibili s d to the orientation program, has been continuing 
isory Шу of supervisors, All the accepted and pp т 
Staff A or in have been utilized to give teachers a 
Кап; д jm a knowledge of the culture and mores ot. ы 
inel nowledge of conditions faced by Puerto Ricans їп E 
Puerto vitonment; а knowledge of the educational кой. 
lish aç „со and the techniques and skills needed to present 5 
limited р сок language and to present subject ma 
ng'ish vocabulary and sentence structure. 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENTS. The benefits that wit ác 

il and to school from a well-organized program юй 
рар ее, i chool progr Involve 
Puerto Rican parents in the school program are understood p 
administrators. The Puerto Rican family unit 1s closely knit, ai 
parents still exercise an enormous influence on the actions 
reactions of their children. The schools are attempting to involve 
as many Puerto Rican parents as possible in the Parents Associa. 
tion. At the beginning it has been found desirable to hold se arate 
meetings for Puerto Rican parents with opportunities at the end 
of each meeting to socialize with other parents of the school, 
Speakers who are fluent in Spanish are invited to talk to the 
Puerto Rican parents. Subjects for such meetings include frank 
discussions of routines, regulations, and forms in the New York 
City schools. Compulsory education—not rigidly enforced in 
Puerto Rico—and the existence of after-school activities for girls 
and boys are carefully explained. Other meetings are devoted 
to subjects and topics which have immediate value to Puerto 
Ricans in their present environment. For example, nutrition, com- 
munity resources, health and hygiene practices, consumer educa- 
tion, housing, the necessity for learning English, and employment 
opportunities are discussed profitably, giving the parents the feel- 
ing that they are accepted. 

In addition to the Parents Association meetings, it is important 
that parents be involved in other community activities. This has 
been done by utilizing their talents and their creative and € 
abilities in such school-community activities as bazaars, у е : 
and patrandas. The schools аге encouraging parents to spem н 
selves of the adult education program so that they can make - 


? 1 
adjustment to a new culture and to a new language along * 
their children. 


1955) 


А is 
GUIDANCE. Although a guidance or mental health artitod = 
implicit in every phase ог activity of the school progta™ cial 
seemed desirable with Puerto Rican children to place п get 
emphasis on a group and individual guidance program: тей 
eral, it is recommended that recently arrived pupils Бер per pe 
for one 8т0ир guidance and one individual guidance P mia 


Е a à ogi 
week. If necessary, a period from the “orientation pt E ait fot 


devoted to individual guidance, It has been found impo? 
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А : fluent in Spanish i 

doin uidance to be п »panish, especially the 
the ah a |» individual counseling. Pupil or iter in- 
p ив cannot establish the necessary rapport or convey the 
"p r information. In addition to having a knowledge of Span- 
ae is imperative that the guidance teacher be fully conversant 
rA background, customs, culture, and mores of Puerto Rico. 
E oes without saying that the counselors selected by principals 
Qe more than the usual personal qualities of warmth, sym- 

athy, and understanding. | | | 
Topics such as the following are usually included їп the 
guidance curriculum of our schools—(1) Social: tecreational 
facilities in the immediate and wider community; social relations; 
customs such as greetings and leave-taking, foods, holidays, dress, 
behavior patterns in various stiuations; (2) educational: oppor- 
tunities for advanced study; requirements for entrance to institu- 
tions of higher learning, library and museum facilities; (3) moral 
and spiritual values: individual rights and responsibilities; places 
of worship; (4) avocational: community facilities such as the 
PAL, community centers; hobbies, popular sports, club programs 
in schools; (5) vocational: Opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment, for full-time employment; means of finding employment; 

filling out forms, etc. : 
ie supplement the talks or topics which arise from the 
= E s етелн of pupil needs with respect to clothing, food, 
Ө н от getting along with others, ability to understand 
ч = community customs which may not have existed in 
haar Because of the traumatic effect of finding himself 
ч см and strange environment, the child needs more than ever 
Wanted, secure, loved, and accepted in a social group. 


puERT 


Teaching-Learning Practices 


final analysis, it is the teacher who determines to 
Extent e ective supervisory and administrative үсе 
din ris through in the classroom. It is the teacher's ei 
she "s. her Philosophy, her attitude, and the atmosphere МИС) 
Nized as that will lead to the achievement of дл 2 
Manapa “cational goals for those children. Although С ө | fia 
Pater ет and lesson development follow, !n gener E a 
teaching used with any group of children or j 


Q the 
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subject area, adaptations are needed because of social an dea 
Uca. 


tional background of Puerto Rican children and bec; 
cid sims indicated elsewhere in this report, USE of the 


LESSON PATTERN. Let us give a few illustrations 
teaching practices within the framework of one typ 


plan: 
The Motivation—in the early stages: 
1. Should be based on their trip to New York, stories 


(such as 


of eff CCtive A 


fairy tales) they knew in their native land, their immediate 


\ environment. i 
А 2. Should be clarified and enriched by illustrative material 
pantomime, dramatization, and trips. i 


and community activities by giving the pupils a definite 
body of knowledge in English and in orientation facts, 


The Aim: 


1. Should be stated clearly after motivation; e.g., "Today we 
are going to study the names of foods.” 


2. Should be written simply on the blackboard by teacher 


or pupil. | 
3. Should be within the pupils’ comprehension and ability. 
4. Should include two important items: (1) new vocabulary 
(five-eight new words in the beginning) and sentence ре 
terns (onethree); (2) an experience or facts аша d 
personal and social adjustment (using the vocabulary 
has just been presented or that is already familiar 10 
pupils). 
Development: , 
1. Should start (after motivation and statement of aim) V. 
а review of previously taught material which 18 
to the new lesson, | 
2. Should follow accepted methodology in teaching i. 
language; e.g., pupils should hear the word of * 


pev 
nce 


- 5 sho of 
Say it in chorus and individually; see the word 2 sente 


at the blackboard and then practice ic in vation 
patterns or situations, 


3. Should aim toward more effective participation in school _ 


pertinent | 


"T RICAN NEWCOMERS 
P "— include many medial summaries, e.g., “What have 
h we learned so ar? ae: 

, Should provide for a generalization after many illustrations; 

| къ When teaching the third petson singular of the present 
tense, the teacher may say: Notice Ње 5 here, and here.” 
(The s has been underlined.) “When do we add 5 to the 
action word?" (Teacher attempts to elicit “rule.”) 

s. Should provide for smooth transitions from one step to 

another; e.g., "Let's see how we can use these new words." 


Drill and application: 

1. Should proceed from the simple to the more complex, e.g., 
(1) Show me the book. (2) What is this? (Teacher or pupil 
shows book.) (3) Who has the book? Etc. 

2. Should include five or six grade exercises to fix the new 
learnings—always using a /imited, known vocabulary. 

3. Should provide for utilization of new vocabulary or sentence 
patterns with other known words, patterns, or situations. 


Questioning: — 


1. Should be so worded that pupils—in the early stages—need 


supply only one new word; e.g., “Who has the hat?" “John 
has the hat." 


2. Should be simple. 

^. Should avoid sentences like “When did you go to the 
movies?" unless irregular past tenses of verbs have been 
practiced, 


^" Should be reconstructed. from the blackboard by pupils 
2 ^ the help of the instructor. . 4 
ould involve some writing if possible. (Pupils shoul 
al|., s. °ХРестей to write throughout the lesson since they 
i» Write at different rates of speed and since the fragmentary 
‘iting would break up their attention and interest. 


L. Should be 


2. Should ће 
literacy, 


Dot 


given daily. 


a$ TP d 
differentiated according to pupils ability an 
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Illustrative Materials: " ^ 
1. Should include picture file, a set of flash cards wj 
and sentences related to the flat pictures; real о ОН 

ence charts; a notebook for each pupil (paper suppli 1. 

the school if necessary). | | у 

2. Should be used instead of “discussions” ог leng 


th 
tions whenever possible. Y explana. 


Unsolved Problems 


In spite of the winningness of those concerned to modify, ada 
re-evaluate and remedy, a number’ of questions still arise їп the 
minds of teachers and supervisors to which answers will have 
to be found. А sampling of these follows, with the hope that in- 
terested individuals and groups will do the necessary research 
in order to arrive at answers which will satisfy and benefit pupils, 
teachers, and parents, both Puerto Rican and continental. 


1. Shall more persons of Puerto Rican origin staff our 
schools in order to help with reception, orientation, 
and guidance? 

Shall we continue to place pupils, even those with 

no previous schooling, with their age peers? 

- Shall we ask all teachers to learn some Spanish? 

- Shall a separate license be set up for teachers of 
Puerto Rican children? 

5. What are our responsibilities to children who come 
to school at the age of 16 and who will remain 10 
our Schools for only a year or two? 

6. What standards for placement, for inter-class pIO" 
motion, and for graduation can be devised which wi 
im k no injustice on Puerto Ricans and which w! 
satisfy continental parents and children? 

. When is a child re4dy to go to a regular class? M 

8. How can we help teachers, with respect to orient 
п, жө, and instructional materials, to ерш 

ese language-handi ils in ег f 
d guag handicapped pupils in n 

9. How can schools, social agencies, and religious „a 

cies work together to bring about a mutually 2 


B 


P 


N 
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pU. " relationship between old and new members of 
the school and community? 
How can we work toegther even more closely with 
the Department of Education in Puerto Rico so that 
we can build on the program and the curriculum in 
their schools? 


The contributions of all peoples are necessary to meet this new 
challenge in our profession. If we face the problems squarely, 
with confidence, with eagerness and with the awareness of the 
importance of the role we are playing, we shall take a long step 
forward in giving Puerto Rican children the opportunities for 
education and for participation in our society to which all chil- 
dren are entitled. 


10. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


The head of a large chain of movie houses said recently of the 
Fox and MGM stereophonic-sound music shorts his circuit has 
been playing: “I hope they give us plenty more good music shorts. 
They make a lot of money for me. As soon as the audience hears 
the first few bars, they rush to the concession stand in the lobby 
to buy candy and popcorn and wait, chomping away there, until 
the feature goes оп.” 

—hHerman G. Weinberg, Coffee, Brandy and 
Cigars (XVIII), in “Film Culture” for 
March-April, 1955. 


FABLE 


in 2 ancient Persia comes this fable: “A fox awoke one morn- 
can Saw his shadow huge on the desert sand. He was bugy 
Ope * said, `I shall have a camel for breakfast.’ So he set Duk; : 
че Over the land, hour after hour, looking for oed > 
rest = found опе, By noon he was tired and he stopp 
He $ coking down, he saw his tiny midday shadow on the sand. 
aid, “A mouse will do.’ " ihe 
—Walter Havighurst, Masters of d 
Modern Short Story (Harcour’, 


Brace) 
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Films of Special Interes; 


(Exceptional motion. pictures reviewed for teac 
chairman of the School and Theatre Committee, N. jode 

tion of Teachers of English. For further particulars NU 
$.T.C. representative.) t You, 


hers by the 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE (Paris Theatre) 


Of nature films, Béla Balazs once pointed out that th 
authentic they are, the more fantastic they seem, Since plan 58 
animals do not pose for the camera, watching them we feel and 
we had entered territory closed to man. p" 
In Arne Sucksdorffs completely beautiful film, 
Adventure, the sense of rapt enchantment is never absent. Его 
the opening shots of early-morning summer mists on the fields 
of dew-patterns on grass and wind-patterns on reeds, of bubbles 
spreading as the otters play beneath the river’s surface, to the 
last picture of the herons flying back for another spring, we move 
invisible in a world that might be fairyland. It is a real-enough 
world, realer than any we return to after leaving the theatre, this 
farm in central Sweden, and we remember it as well as Sucksdorff, 
though we were not ten years old on this farm; we know the calls 
of the summer woods: This was what it was libe . . . a summer 
morning, when we first woke up; the soundtrack repeats out 
memories. Why this breathless wonder, as if it were a world 
undiscovered till this very moment? 
| Тһе man who made The Great Adventure is а poet. Individual, 
intimate, Surprising—each glimpse of life on his farm is like à 
flash of lightning. The vixen racing across the field and into P 
bis a сф. her foxcubs tearing the chicken she br -— 
Owls mesmerized by jet planes swooping overheac; ile 
he bee eb sickle moon reflected inthe SHEE" 
"— es throbbing in the wheaten stubble , on 4 
E E pet otter walking in the snow and coming suddenly "P 
ead roebuck—each image constitutes an experience. d music 
he poetry of natural sounds 216, 

ty, the images form an allegory: 
ise,” Sucksdorff calls it. have 
Photography, the loveliest We seas 
is observed in terms of the 4° 


The Great 


Taken together, with t 
and eloquent Commenta 
telation to the lost parad 

In black and white 
seen, this lost paradise 
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SPECIAL INTEREST. 


e woods and lake, and then of the children who live 
during the four seasons of a farm year. "There are 
"x en turning life into a fairy tale which they take in earnest 
chil "-: secret is а small otter cub whom they try to save from 


ІМ ОЕ 


y Cs Sucksdorff finds lessons here and there in the course 
of the year (“No one can cage a dream live for long, no matter 
how kind the keeper, the boy learns in spring when his otter 
slips away from him), he is not didactic about nature, Nor is he 
sentimental, or pretentious, Or over-eager to entertain you with 
animal antics. His foxcubs are not presented anthropomorphically 
as juvenile delinquents; it is enough for him to show you how 
amazingly their eyes gleam after they have gone to earth. The 
music by Lars Erik Larsson is never intrusive; you hear the 
“dragons’ voices” of the great black grouse without fear that 
their raucous mating will be jazzed up into a rock ’n roll sequence. 
The Great Adventure has a serenity, a filling peace, that comes 
from beauty alone. If some of the pet-otter sequence is slow for 
some, it is not slow for us. “More dramatic and more vital than 
all the false excitements you can muster"—that is Grierson on 
Documentary, on the dramas of peaceful living—and that is 
the way we feel about watching Anders, who is ten, buying 
herrings to feed an omnivorous otter; or Kjell, who is six and 
incidentally Sucksdorff's own child, fishing in a hole in the ice, 
with the dark woods behind his enterprise like a magnificent 
acking; or the whole sensuous wonder of the “great adventure 
s the seasons as Sucksdorff has so poetically captured it. 
toduced, written, photographed, directed and edited by 
e, Sucksdorff” in Sweden, The Great Adventure 1s presented 
á the Paris by Louis de Rochemont. On the same program : 
ў xcellent two-teel color version of Moby Dick, told =n E E 
o einn of modern drawings and paintings by Aca 
* Melville Society, Produced and directed by Jerry ' 


“Апае by Thomas Mitchell. A Burstyn release.) 


CURRENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


(at the Sutton Theatre; United Artists) 
' Our grandmothers baked bread whic EN 
Tal crust and wheat-germ and what-all thé 


MARTY 
time 
Naty 


—Once upon 4 
h had all the 
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‚ it 

GREEN MAGIC (at the Little Carnegie; Italian Films AX ) 
— This is the extreme] 

expedition in Brazil їп 

much 


, 1955) 
us. Then along came the experts and refine 
me! and whitened and cellophaned that bread pn E 
goodness. When they despaired of selling it any more e | 
with the very best singing commercials, they hit on the Ы а 
notion of putting back, one by опе, all the ingredients 8 t 
had taken out. Now if we pay enough we can get almost s 
good bread as we used to. In the motion picture World. 
something analagous to the bread cycle has just come to a 
full turn. Once upon a time, Hollywood looked for a Watm 
intimate story of two people whom audiences would like. 
They photographed this in a neat small frame, with lots of 
close ups. Then came television, and the experts felt that the 
only thing to do with a movie was to widen it, flatten it, 
deepen it, color it, and soup it up. Somewhere 
human couple got lost. We got Kiss Me рел4] › lots of 
epics where the octopus alone had a proscenium arch of 300 
feet, and at least five costume dramas in which Jean Sim- 
mons eyelashes could be seen from the second balcony to 
be waving like palm fronds in the Bahamas. Even the foreign 
films showed signs of elephantiasis. But—along came Paddy 
Chayevsky, a television writer, and Delbert Mann, a tele- 
vision director, with their television play Marty. It is a 
warm, intimate story of a butcher from the Bronx, a chem- 
istry teacher from Brooklyn, and their extremely likable 
friends and relations. As produced by Harold Hecht and 
Burt Lancaster for the screen, the black-and-white movie 
screen, with lots of close ups, Marty has not only had - 
richly merited popular success at the Sutton, but has just ш 
the Cannes Festival gtand prize—the first American эе 
SUM to make it. Must have seemed like old times to ! 
judges in the Palais du Festival. In addition to humanly; 
arty seemed to us to be returning to the screen, Jn ality 
person of Ernest Borgnine, some of that sweating act 
that was the special gift of Raimu. 


the 
у expert color record © бег 50 


1952, Few travel films сар miles of 
unusual material, for the seven thousan 


LMS OF 


the май - 


SPECIAL INTEREST. 


erican terrain traversed by Count Bonzi and his 
бой л yielded (among other things) such scenes as а 
omp magic ritual dance called the “Macumba,” presided 
plac Ь an enormous regal woman whose face as she watches 
ee dens proceedings is unforgettable; a wedding dance 
ү” Aymara Indians of the Andes; ап evening with the 
mn in the Argentine; a "lifetime" with one of the men 
> ho tap rubber trees, the "siringueros"; a river-crossing in 
which a young steer is sacrificed for the safety of the herd 
and is eaten alive, down to the skeleton, before our very 
eyes, by the -piranha fish that infest the stream; a struggle 
between a poisonous and a non-poisonous snake in which 
(also before our eyes, although we shut them just before 
the end) one snake swallows the other one whole, T 
Well, if you don’t believe it, you remind us of the British 
movie-goer who went to see a double bill, something called 
Valley of Song playing with Conquest of Everest, "I liked 
the first picture," he said, "but that mountaineering job 
seemed a bit far-fetched." Green Magic does have some shots 
that are much easier on the eyes: the waterfalls of the 
Iguassu River; the famous statue of the Christ of the Andes 
Which overlooks the harbor of Rio de Janeiro; Lake Titicaca 
—things like that. It also has a fine commentary by James 
Agee. But we shall always remember that heifer being eaten 
їп the stream, with the brown water reddening and the 
piranha fish chirping as they eat. When you use the school 
discounts that will be available during the Little ү" 
Dod ca sure your companion is hardened to the 


(at the Guild; an Edward Harrison release) 
One of the very great films of our times, an unyielding г" 
шш Masterpiece, is Vittorio de Sica's Umberto н, 
P hich has suffered in the last few years from the as : 
wf talian film industry and the Italian рохаш о а 
wat made the Italian film renaissance and to turn = n 
Into à little Hollywood. Here it is, finally, and à pie 
ping it we do not know how to describe it to un Cadre 

“ying as simply as we can that de Sica 2 : 
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Zavattini (who wrote the story) have created somen 06 
pure that there is no moment that you could change ing so 
are no concessions in it. It is as full of pride x: uter 
pensioner, Umberto Domenico Ferrari, whose story it 
and as full of tenderness. Played by a professor tells, 
Battisti, whom de Sica saw passing in the street one d t 
chose for his “Umberto D.” character as he had =“ a 

an unemployed laborer for his protagonist їп The Bia 
Thief, this pensioner shakes the heart at the tooi ИЕ 
bitterness, isolation, defiance—his strategies and NGC 
overwhelm one by their reality. But all of this film is reali 
created by one of the few artists the screen has even Жү 
We сап not explain how he has done it, but de Sica has 
made the figure of Umberto D. part of our own life. We 
saw him without artifice, in terrible austerity, with cumu- 
lative love, for ninety minutes, and we can never forget him, 


‚ RuTH М. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


AS OTHERS SEE OUR STUDENTS 


Some of the girls (guid ider junior high 
guides at the UN) consider J « 
School students the most exciting ie Bs take around. E: 
can really reach them,” they say. “And they always ask pa the 
question, “What chance has the UN?’ High school groups " a 
Worst: they ате apathetic and self-conscious. There are ar 
Соп Who sit in the back row and flirt in a place like the d 
-ouncil. But seven. and eight-year-olds «s extraordinaty | 
mt y 2 үе is the Security Council doing 4 = s 
? And, ' ; d embe . 
Security Cung" 76 e six non-permanent m 
| ri 
—Edith Iglauer, in “The Best Show in New York, m 


е old 


: he Schoo] 


Education in the News 


Le chemin le plus long est souvent le plus court. 
—Proverb 


Of the two thousand or more distinct languages now spoken, 
about half a dozen are the constants, or tool languages, of inter- 
national gatherings. They are English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Russian and Chinese. Of these, French and German are 


the languages of science; French and English are the languages 


of international diplomacy in the first magnitude. 

Of the several reasons advanced for the study of foreign lan- 
guages—cultural, commercial, college entrance—the last has the 
most validity. True, its validity is artificial, even spurious. It is 
an example of vocational functionalism; languages are required 
(in most liberal arts curricula, and in many scientific curricula); 
ergo, pupils enroll. Е 

As for the commercial advantages of a working knowledge of 
foreign languages, the expense of such instruction in the past fifty 
yeats has not borne the fruit in terms of the acquisition of suffi- 
cient skills commensurate with landing a job in a foreign country. 
Indeed, many American business concerns with offices abroad, 
must employ native translators, Wherever we go, we Americans 
"s language-locked islands unto ourselves. Even in foreign coun- 
Lo must speak English to get along with us. And 

Аз for cultural implications: two or three years studying foreign 
‘guages in hich : the barrier 
lead; 8h school does not begin to break the bar 


ur to adequate language skills—reading a foreign language 
originat Racine (or Cervantes, Gorki, Heine, et al.) in the 


of ee $ all of this did not matter too much up to the first half 
a lee ae century, but from here on in we need to develop 
includi Ody of men'and women who speak foreign languages i 
48 Russian and Chinese. To this end we may need Len 
S Which specialize in foreign languages. But hin 
nd simpler, really, we need to begin language teaching 


`t grade of the elementary school! 


: at, a 
' the fits 
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. k ] ne, 1955) 
In the publication, New York State EDUCATION | 


4, Emily Kimbrough, noted author, travel; ^, 10: De. 
[ai cadi has i an article entitled, Rex din T tadig 
Enough—We Must “Speak the Speech.” Her amusing ы 
point up how great have been the effort and expense of Pas 
language instruction, and what a fizzle, the result, A ign 


few 
graphs follow: Para. 


.. . In the summer of 1949 I took my twin daughters 
abroad. They were nineteen, and in Paris We joined 4 
dear friend of mine and her son, Dick... , Ajj three 
(the twins and Dick) of them were college under grady. 
ates.... Not one of them could express the simplest ideg 
in the language, and such phrases as they were able to 
form were spoken in an accent so foreign to the French 
that no citizen in Paris recognized the tongue... .] fur- 
ther discovered that these students had been so drilled in 
grammar that concern over subjunctive, conditional от 
whatever for the verb, gender for the noun, and proper 
preposition for the phrase made them unwilling to at- 
tempt to be vocal in French, except when English and 
pantomime failed to supply their needs. 

One day... I overheard one of my daughters make a 
request of her waiter. She is a thrifty girl, and thereby 4 
great comfort to her mother, but her language accom- 
plishment did not make a parent proud. She evidently 
wished to take with her what remained of a large bottle 
of = water she had ordered, but it was without 4 
cork, 

"Pouvez vous trouver pour moi, s'il vous plait,” ay 
asked in painstaking slowness and painfully yr 
accent, "un—un—” Obviously she could not fn etn 
word for cork. She pointed to the top of the bottle. : 
chapeau pour cette bouteille lar”... Years of Fre" 

had gone into the making of that sentence. . · „абу 

(UI was in despair for at least three gni i I 
to give up and come home, (student studying ай | 


Theodore Andersson of Yale University, 
Heath and Company, 
which indicate very br 
be planned and integrated. 


QN IN THE NEWS 


ing ideas. No matter what country the came 
t a 2i all speak another каре Ail exe, t 
= I just sat dumb, until finally I began to catch on," 
, Mrs. Roosevelt said on a radio Program ,, " 
me perhaps my most valuable contribution to my work 
in the UN the happy fact that I speak French as well as 
I do English, and other languages passably, . . . If your 
listeners,” she said ,"could see the change of expression 
that comes over the face of a foreign delegate when 1 
address him in his own language, they could not did 


sensing the enormous difference it would make in our 


international relations... .” 


Proponents of foreign language teaching in the elementary 


schools are increasing in number. From a recent publication, The 


Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary School, by 


++I shall divide my ideal twelve-year course into four 
parts, The first extends from kindergarten or the first 
grade through the third, the second carries through the 


sixth, the third through the ninth, and the fourth through 
the twelfth, 


Nearly everyone is agreed that the initial contact of 
the second language should be exclusively aural and 
= The pupils are provided with no texts though the 
асер uses д Prepared course of study, his own or one 
commonly used in other systems. The whole first year or 
first two years should be devoted to training the ear and 
vocal organs, For this purpose it is desirable that the 
children have contact with the language every day, if 
Possible, bup for short, fifteen-minute periods. The pir 
“*al-oral method continues in the second al т 
ом 45 it does throu ghout, but the pupils seriei 
or veed to keep notebooks in which to paste їй ul 
i кы objects or scenes which have been spoken 
n class, 


published by D. C. 
I have culled the following paragraphs 
oadly how a program of instruction may 
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In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the 
emphasis continues of course, but the childre 
be eager to read and write. This readiness should p, 
satisfied by using the blackboards, notebooks, тз; 
or other projections, and even simple texts, Fre Nc 
contact with the language is still important and the 
period may be lengthened to twenty or thirty minutes. 

` Ву the end of the sixth grade the sound patterns can be 
thoroughly mastered. The main points of grammar and 
usage will have become automatic through constant 
practice, And the written symbols will have been con- 
nected reasonably well with the sound patterns, 

‚.. By the end of the ninth grade the average pupil 
should be able to understand nontechnical lan guage 
easily, speak correctly and fluently on general subjects, 
read simple prose with fair speed and nearly complete 
comprehension, and write easily and fairly correctly on 
general subjects... . 


En fin. . . ab incunabilis! 


4utal-oy 
n will also 


JACOB А. ORNSTEIN East Elmhurst J.H.S. 127, Queens 


FEELING LIKE A V.I.P. TODAY? 


e 
It has already been pointed out that ours must be one = 
youngest cultures in the Universe. An analogy due to Sif 7 
Jeans may help to emphasise this point. Take 4 path eedle. 
postage stamp on it, and put both on top of ma 5 oin the 
The column then represents the age of the world, the © th of , 
whole period of Man's existence, and the stamp the dis 
time during which he has been slightly civilised. 


ГАККЁ 
—The Exploration of Space, by ARTHUR с. С 


) 1955 | 


Chalk Dust 


Have you developed a teaching technique that you would like 

share with your colleagues? You can share it by sending a 
tA of description (150-250 words) to Irving Rosenblum, ].H.S. 
162, Brooklyn 37. 


I 


THE LESSON STARTS BEFORE THE BELL 


A five minute warm-up drill in technical English is a helpful 
device for teacher and pupils in high school or junior high school. 
It gets the lesson started promptly with written work of value. 
It gives the teacher an opportunity to dispose of routines such as 
checking atendance, distributing materials and interviewing pupils. 

With this method, much of the work required in technical Eng- 
lish, often so deadly in full-period presentation, can be covered 
in time sometimes wasted before a lesson gets under way. The 
drills can be constructed to present new material, to review old, 
to diagnose class and individual weaknesses, to test readiness or 
to provide background or motivation for the main topic. 

The drill is usually cast in the form of an objective test. For 
spelling, several forms of the word may be written and the student 
asked to select the correct one. Or the Regents methods may be 
used and the student asked to find an incorrectly spelled word 
ee ? Broup containing several words spelled correctly. For 
eget matching columns may be employed. In correct usage, 
ted. is usually confined to a pair of words often incorrectly 
à anged (lie-lay) and the student asked to fill in the correct 
es Correct Pronunciation drills can also be presented in this 

anner, ` 
x. Gill can similarly be used for remedial reading onse 
Words c.) 18 the teaching of phonics. Such a drill might am 
thyme containing different sounds or blends to be ee ae 
qd OF similar sound. Other uses of the device woul Ас 
0 such with the ingenious teacher who could build up a 
drills appropriate for many purposes. 


Sus, N. KLEINMAN P.S. 32, Brooklyn 
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High Points 
HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR 


THE HIGH SCHOOL G.O. REPRESENTATIVES 
ON A WEEKEND CONFERENCE 


A cartoon-of-the-month 
by J. I. Biegeleisen, Art De 
School of Industrial 


Eighty enthusiastic high school G.O. fepresentatives, accom- 
panied by members of the faculty, left New York City in two 
chartered buses to attend a weekend conference on the role of the 
student council in education for democracy. Their destination 
was the Hudson Guild Farm in Andover, N. J., fifty miles away, 
where a weekend of school business, folk dancing, food, recrea- 
tion, and some sleep comprised most of the program. To most 
of the teenagers this was their first experience in group living 
away from home. 

Dr. Harrison Thomas, Assistant Superintendent in the High 

School Division, and the National Self-Government Committee 
sponsored this experiment. This weekend conference was held 


in an effort to get an early start on the problems of student coun- 
cils in the New York City schools. 


Selection 
Partmens, 
Art 


a 


NEW FRAME OF REFERENCE. The bus ride provided the first 
PPortunity for the boys and girls to establish a feeling of com- 
tea чш, singing started as the bus edged its way into the 
ncoln Tunnel and kept going until the approach to the farm. 
; destination was reached just as dusk was settling over the 
ime 5 Of the Hudson Guild Farm. There was just enough 
in "0 89 to the main house to get information regarding sleep- 
8 quatters before the six o'clock dinner bell. 
Were cae Wete stirring in a new frame of reference. Students 
| Who oming with other students from different parts of the city, 
| "pre eit with had only this in common—that they were 
Sentatives sent by their school to find ways of improving their 
B Ther ve ganization, This was bond enough for most of them. 
W “te other bonds established as the weekend wore on. Р 
P the n not long before the six o'clock supper bell rang, К 
‚ On „22 204 girls hunoril: made their way to the dining room. 
т, r i hey wished. This 
Ptovideg › they were told to sit wherever they 
another Opportunity for intermingling. 


| „о Post 
Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday d 
| Copyright 1954 by the Curtis Publishing Compa”): 
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first few minutes were taken up with introduc; 
es mer amenities. Later, food had a quieting effect M 
agers, but only temporarily. 


› 1955 | 


Ше teen. 


BUSINESS. The faculty adviser in charge of the conf 
tapped on a cup to get the attention of the group. T 
of business was the consideration of a curfew. He s 
a meeting be held in each cabin to decide on а reasonable curfew 
The students were then to elect a house committee to enforce mes 
decision. The faculty advisers would be on hand to give aid m 
comfort to the elected committee. | | 
The second order of business was an orientation meeting, which 
was held soon after dinner in Rose Walter Cottage. From 7 until | 


erence pent} 
he first ond 
USsested thar 


8:30 P.M. plans for the weekend conference were discussed. Meet Y 


ing times were set and topics for discussion were listed. Student. 
representatives were permitted a choice of one of the five major 
topics, which were these. | | 
1. How can the G.O. better serve the purposes for which it } 
was organized? | 
2. What сап the С.О. do to help prevent juvenile delinqueng? } 
3. How can ће С.О. further promote democratic practices in | 
the school? | 
4. What can the С.О. do to further ethical and moral values? 


5. What can the G.O. do to create wider interest in school 
functions? 


е 


Dr. Thomas in his opening remarks to the student body a 
cated that this conference was an experimental effort to gets im 
representatives better acquainted with each other in nh i 
prove the workings of the borough and city-wide сойло v 
expressed the hope that the conference would not end in E of | 
tions to be carried out by other people, but rather 2 progt theif 
work which could be translated into action by the С "pehet | 
high schools. The success of the conference depended 02 school | 
there would be more active and responsible G.O.'s in the $ 


. squat | 
SOCIAL ACTIVITY, The rest of the evening was SP ^ ake \ 


t 
dancing. Although many of the boys and girls had ай. е eve 


— оць 


fore 


part in square dancing, every one of them did so be? 
62 


МСЕ 
yEEKEND CONFERE | UFU HCM pe 
, о was ovel- The variety of dances made it possible for almost 
ne to meet everyone else, even if only for a dos-a-dos. 
ue were no wallflowers at this dance. The only difficulty 

; working out squares, since there were more boys than girls. 
t" almost two hours of dancing, the 8toup was dispatched 
to their cottages. On the way down excited voices were heard 
discussing the curfew. This was to be decided before the night 
was over, and it was quite late to begin with. 

At about 11:30 P.M. a meeting was held in each of the three 
cottages. This, no doubt, was the most unusual meeting anyone 
in the group had ever attended. Student leaders ran the discus- 
sions, which were gay and spirited. In spite of some madcappers, 
a curfew was agreed on and a house committee elected to super- 
vise "lights out." 

There was still time to visit and talk about the next day's 
conferences, as well as to chat with newly made acquaintances. 
The dance apparently had not made any one feel sleepy any sooner 
than was expected. One group was practising the steps in one of 
the dances learned that evening. In a corner of the main room, 
a chorus was being organized. Voices were reaching a higher 
and higher pitch as traffic through the rooms increased. At this 
Point the House Committee requested that every one abide by the 
curfew, which was 1:00 A.M. With some gentle but persistent 
ae the majority were ready for bed. Malingerers who were 
кч d exi Were going to miss some excitement were finally con- 
exeo, Omorrow—that is, today—was another day. With the 

-ption of one or two cases of insomnia, the house finally 


queted down and became part of the night. 
DAY OF 


абу WORK AND PLAY. The next day was a full and 

© опе. Breakfast at 8 A M. A borough and city council meeting 
Шош, . "Ceation at 10:45—and lunch at 12:30. Discussion 
ina met at 1:30, At 3 a plan was presented for an all-yeat 
E Ite for teen-agers, Recreation was renewed at 4:30. Dinner 

Social РО! on the five discussion groups were made ^ 
t cial dancing was at 9, and a campfire was held at 10:30. 
iy m everyone willing and ready. —" 
e У uy Of these young men and women to get СО i 
% quickly, reflected the seriousness with which they pP 


Th 
busin 
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ee IGE В Ben 
sidered these discussions. Parliamentary procedure m4 Bie: 
for the groups to run smoothly. it 

The Borough and City Councils discussed a 


Possible 


year. Previous meetings were evaluated in terms of the 
of these councils. Worth-while projects for councils to 
during the year were suggested. It was recommen eel. 
executive committee meet in advance of boroy 
order to plan more effectively. 
A number of school problems were considered 
lunchroom, double sessions and their effect on athletics. h 
С.О. can better coordinate the activities in the school. len i the 
the homeroom period, censorship of school newspapers enin 
faculty cooperation. » and 
Further discussion stressed the advisory nature of the student 
council, the benefits of a student court, and the citizenship values 


j CCtives 


that 


of community service. One student summarized the purpose of | 


this convention by stating, “We all want to do a good job. The 


question is how to do it.” It was the “how” that was given great | 


consideration at these meetings. 


MAJOR PROBLEM STUDIED. The discussion groups grappled 
with five major problems suggested by the city G.O. councll 
These were problems for which all representatives wanted intelli- 
gent and constructive answers, and a consensus was reached on 
Many items, 


Elections needed to be improved. The selection of candidates 


campaigning, and balloting needed a "new look.” It was felt that | 


Popularity should not play the major role in selecting candidates 


“ge è і 5 
СЕВ was considered most important. Our recommendation L : 
t шн take a test on civic and school affairs 19 E 
d eligible to run for office. Election promises shou be m 
only if they could þe carried out. 
in Es “re were many suggestions to promote democratic Е n 0 
all i iae, One was that G.O. Council meetings s cound! 

ents at least once a month. Another was that t eco” 


should condu was f 
ct a referendum on important issues: It oo! 
mended that а : P 


сіс 


с 
t а suggestion box for С.О. be placed on ©» fof 
Representatives of all classes should fall "get-togethe : 
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П agenda fop the | 


dele | 


gh Meetings 2d 


» Such as the — 


Р" КЕМ CONFERENCE ааа 7 
ў al discussions once a month. Each grade council should 
» project of benefit to the school. Projects dealing with 
unity betterment should become part of the scope of 


ber of recommendations in regard to the problem of 
vandalism were offered. Some felt that parents should pay for 
the damage. Others believed that students should pay for damage 
by working it off. The need for more psychologists and psychi- 
attists WAS mentioned. Getting students interested in extracurricu- 
lar activities was one suggestion for helping those who occasion- 
ally got into difficulty. 

In order to overcome the recent unfavorable publicity about the 
schools, it was stressed that ways should be found to publicize 
worth-while school activities. In addition to the local press, the 
P.T.A. bulletin was given as another medium for this. Respectful 
behavior outside of school, many felt, was a major way of winning 
à critical public. 

Support for student activities was reported as falling off in 
many schools. This was due, for the most part, to the competition 
from other activities in the community. Local dances and television 


G sev 
A num 


| Were competing for students' time. One student aptly summed 


up the problem by stating, "The public has been spoiled by the 
many distractions like movies and TV; the schools should not 
be blamed for the lack of school spirit.” Improved publicity tech- 
ques, it was said, could develop more interest in some school 
affairs, One school reported on a Can-Can Dance, which was 
Publicized well in advance. What Can-Can was, was kept a 


| cret until the week of the affair. Students were then told that 


m b of food would be the ticket of admittance. The allei 
а. “ing made for а worth-while charity. | 

Мык 8 Spiritual values should Бе stressed more in E 
етос; Опе panel decided. Learning to be а useful citizen 1 2 
may T. Society is a basic part of these values. Although pr 
гроз €r, there are common moral and spiritual values W m 
that а ed respect for the dignity of the individual. It was * 
and oe of behavior drafted by students would be кан, 
houses - ul, Working with community agencies and sett e 

would help to promote these values. A resolution " 
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passed, recommending that a course be given to pto 
and spiritual values. 


FINALE. The discussions, which took most of the 
have tired out most groups, but the country air diei 
rapidly. Getting ready for dinner and the social da 
ated the boys and girls. After ninety minutes of danc: 


cin 

much rest, the group then left for the campfire, which ER. 
away down the road in the Indian Village. A committe 
and girls had planned a program of songs, stories, and dram 


tions. Cheers for the entertainers indicated high H 
for all who participated. After the last note floated 
darkness, an announcement was made that hot ch 

. being served in the dining room. In less than 
campfire was deserted. 


оо 


“пе, 19;; 
Mote Mora] 


blazing 
€ of boys 


atia. 


per Tatings 
Out into the 
Ocolate was 
two minutes ‘the 


After refreshments a hearty good-night was offered by the 
faculty adviser and was reluctantly echoed by the still exuberant 


teen-agers. Soon the dining room emptied as every one started ` 
for what was the second and last night out: It took a little longer | 


for these young people to settle down than it had the night 
before. When the last eye was shut nobody knows, but it wa 


later than usual. 


After breakfast the next morning, religious services were held. 


The final assembly meeting was conducted outdoors to tie up 1 | 


the loose ends of the conference. The value of the weekend 


conference and 
agreed 


, eg sgo > Я was 
youths’ responsibilities were discussed. It , 
that the values of such a conference were many. 


experience in living together, even though for a very бише 
was an enriching experience, it was felt. The growth of jae: 


their responsib 


of the city ha 
reference. The und 


they had come to 


whileness of this experience, 


the conference to solve, prove 


_ At last the buses were ready to take the eighty С.О. 
tives back to the original points of departure. So muc 


pened in so short a time, It was all over now, except 
back to the schools reports and recommendations © 
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ility as leaders in their schools was a SE 
fact to the Broup. The knowledge that schools from died Ж | 
d similar problems gave them a better Т lems | 


iminished interest in dealing ын Г 


тер 


hh 
for caf 
f the 


nificant 
ts 


wo 


resent? | 


ad p 


conf" 


day, Wo 
Pated fa ud 
NCing Téjuven. | 


ТВАСНІ 


p home with a group. It was wonderfull” "This woke 


NG SHORTHAND 


After hearty farewells everyone settled back in his an Б 


ence faced home. 


5 , ; 
б те conversation threaded their way through the bus, em- 


- » the final comments of these young people: "I have a 
: me Meas to think about.” “This is my first experience living 

up to my responsibility.” “I did not expect that things would 
mi so шей” "A great deal was accomplished”? “I was amazed at 
what other schools are doing.” “Our school is not as good, and 
other schools are not as bad as I first thought” 


ALEX Н. LAzEs* 


BASIC PRESENTATIONS OF NEW THEORY 
IN THE TEACHING OF GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Beginning teachers of Gregg Shorthand Simplified in those high 
schools where formal presentation of subject matter is preferred 
are often confronted with the problem of how to make this 
Presentation interesting and effective. This situation is probably 
the result of an indefinite idea as to the relationship between 
Présentation, which involves the use of specific methods in achiev- 
ing the result sought, and motivation. Fundamentally, motivation 
5 the device used to excite and maintain the pupils’ interest 
; ene the learning process. It should accompany every Maer 
it “son— presentation, drill, application, etc.—even thoug 

ay take on a different form in each instance. | 

ч А Motivation is of prime importance in all teaching А 
" керы level, it is essential that beginning сатр 
motivan should take particular cognizance of those elemen ho 
Special that are inherent in certain methods of дийл n 
and ел] those which demand the active participation 0 a 
Pupil int “ts, and should capitalize on them in order to ез i 
intrinsic “fest and attention, Other motivations, both pu x fn 
Posting | which play an important part in learning, SU ersonal 
8 of honor rolls and well-written work, as well as Р 
* 


Ministras: 
Шан үе Director, School Civic Clubs. 67 
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-— idi 
aims and drives, are not to be minimized. Сопсопуа 3 


be made of them so that their values will not be ina d Shou | 


THREE METHODS. There are at least three Ъ 
presentation (and variations of them) which may be us 
a high degree of success from the point of view 
These are: 


ed With 


1. THE DIRECT APPROACH 


This is used primarily for the teaching of brief fo 
volves the writing of the brief forms on the board. 
the first one, the teacher tells the pupils what it st 
pupils call out the brief form at least three times 
points. The teacher writes another brief form and 
what it stands for; the new brief form is read thre 
teacher points at it three times, and the Previous one is read once 
as the teacher points at it. Reading, and teaching, and drill prog- 
ress in this fashion until all the new brief forms are on the board. 


rms. It ip. 
After Writing 
ands for, The 


Then, concert reading is done at random, and rapidly, and is suc 


ceeded by individual readings. This is followed by a drill in which 
the pupils write the brief forms to the teacher's dictation. During 
the course of this drill the teacher checks the pupils’ writing of 
outlines and instructs the pupils to say the outline each time they 
write it, and to write it as many times as they can until they heat 
the next word. This presentation and accompanying drill take 
approximately ten minutes, The success of this method of preset 
tation depends on the speed and intensity of response and em 
thusiasm the teacher is able to elicit. 


2. THE SENTENCE APPROACH OR, WHO WILL BE 
PRIVATE EYE NO. 1 AND е THE MYSTERY 
OF THE NEW OUTLINE?) 


This may take any one of several forms. j the 


! All 
с? The Entire sentence is written on the board in shorthand, $ Juciog 
outlines will Бе familiar ones with the exception of the one 1 en 


the new principle, А . d come at ess 
aE hese + ы Possible, the new outline shoul asy to B” 


contex to make it € 
the new word, t may also be such as ‚ые 


А lin 
b. The sentence js Written in longhand with the new à 


written їп Shorthand 
68 


азе Methods | 


of Motivation | 


as the teacher { 
tells the Class | 
е times as the | 


| ê stronger vis 
| liciting of t 


к. After th 


M a LANES 5 "о 
| Written а from the pupils that the three sounds of 


ORTHAND 


ils listen, the sentence is recited by th 
C e ay ж” is written on the board in shorthand 
ду оцшп и" . "T В А 
“ or the outline is identified, the new Ptinciple is elicited. 
t 


prill and application follow. 


ING SH 
TEACH е teacher, and the 


з. THE SOUND APPROACH 


This requires the reciting by the teacher of three or more words 

ith the same new sound. The words should express the principle 
w be taught as exemplified with different strokes and symbols. 
гед example, for the "7g" sound, the selection could be ring, 
sang, song. The teacher may exaggerate the “ng” sound by stretch- 
ing it. Pupils are asked for the common sound, and they are shown 
how the sound is expressed in writing the outline. The new prin- 
dple is then elicited. Drill and application follow. 

There is a spelling approach that is very similar to this sound 
approach. The teacher asks the class to write the words selected 
in longhand in their notebooks. A selection might be: brother, 
either, bother. Then the teacher calls on individuals to say each 


| Word and spell it in longhand. She writes each word on the board 
| inlonghand as it is spelled and then states, "Watch me write the 
| Shorthand outline.” After the three words have been written in 


longhand and shorthand, she elicits that the sound “ther” is 


Witten with the “ith” stroke and that both left and right “ith” 
| may be used depending 


on ease of joining. 

Some teachers ptefer to write only the shorthand outline on 
hand ard as the pupil spells the word. Others like to use the long- 

19 оп the board because it acts as a check on spelling and makes 
ual impression, in which case the identical longhand 
series of words may be underscored. In either case, 
he new Principle is followed by drill and appt 
үч o Pproach may also be used to teach the short, middle, € 
|5 Sounds of vowels such as heard in the words stock, call, ү 
€ teacher writes the shorthand outlines оп the re 


th the “o” hook. 


ter initi iJ H а nd pA an 
| рош © Initial presentation and drill in methods 2 а 


; ; initiate Severa 
Utlines Чу may be provided for the pupils to 10101 


1 ; ^ a short test 
П accordance with the new principles, or Б 
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may be given to test the understanding and retention, y. *] 
these devices, if properly conducted, bolsters ап 


wit de d retains 
thusiam and interest elicited by the original pr 


: e 
eSentation. bd 


MAKING A GAME OF LEARNING. Use of the above bres 
tions will challenge the attention of pupils and Keep them ia 
ested and alert. They make a game of learning because or ites 
appeal to the imagination and their stimulation "m Fs 
process. If the presentation 1s made vivid enough, 

should carry over to the subsequent drill and applicat 
presentation is limited to a particular principle of the 
one method may be more successful than another or 
in a particular instance. The teacher should use all 
to vary presentation within any one lesson and fro 


10D. No one 
Огу although 
more desirable | 
three methods 
m day to day, | 


JAMES J. FORTE William Н. Maxwell VHS. 


| 
tot g 
17 [ег inte 


- 


FOR CITIZENSHIP  — — 


committees were to organize activities on the basis of 


rest in dramatics, sports, hobbies, the clas 


E debating: 


| тре committees. However, the committees suspended their plans 
0 


for theif culminating activities when the debating committee asked 
of 


| for assistance in preparing their work on the election campaign. 
TD fo 
the Interes f 


RESEARCH. The debating committee, consisting Originally of 


| three students, was increased to ten after a preliminary debate 


| convinced the students that they were "long" on opinions and 


"short" on facts to support their contentions. The class entered 
into the spirit of the work by contributing newspaper articles, 
visiting neighborhood political clubs for election materials, search- 
ing the libraty files for sources of information, consulting their 


J| parents for election experiences, and doing the precise work to 


AN ACTIVITY FOR CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


In drawing up the term program for the assembly periods, the 
faculty committee at George Westinghouse Vocational High 


School thought it wise to devote two sessions to the national E | b 
tion issues. The presentation of a debate on the election issues | 


week before Election Day aroused intense interest among the JA 

dents. The preparation of this discussion was a matter re 

weeks of enthusiastic Student activities, tapping many 7. " е 

language arts and initiating many new social experiences ; 

individual students involved. in the | 
The results of the debate were gratifying. Many students 


audience asked this startling question about one o 
Is Taylor a Student here?” 


START IN T 
election progr 


simple matter to 
speaking, 


4 his 


convince these students of the value © 


t 
5 we 
In the early sessions of the class in English the А prj 
grouped into five committees to carry out certain ai 

70 


f the debath | 


HE CLASSROOM. The class which өч not? | 
am was a group of fifth-term students. ^ ^ ол р 


glean facts from political speeches. 

The political clubs yielded little in the way of facts to support 
either side on the question “Resolved: That the Republican Party 
has the better program for the future of our state and nation." 


i Our boys brought picture posters of the candidates, short slogan- 


ээ: 


| : оир, Th 


eating brochures, election buttons, armbands, stickers, and short 
graphies of the candidates, All this was of help in preparing 
~ outline of the talks, The substance of the debate was lacking— 
and figures. A visit to the Grand Army Plaza Branch of the 
tooklyn oo Library produced nothing of value. The =; 

“5 OF newspaper clippings less complete than those already 
a by our class аА If the жые had had the 
the 0 analyze the articles to be found in the Democratic Digest, 
fd lice Оп one side of the debate could have prepared with con- 


е 
shelves а ut the student who looked through the one copy on the 
E 


as а ich Central Brooklyn Library came away convinced in 
4 Job for a political expert. A telephone call to a ае j 
€ League of Women Voters, brought the = in 

"any di 5 Organization was uninterested in swaying пана 

On ithe, «tion but toward the polls. They had no 1n = = 

ts volum; o tical party. The Citizens’ Union had not уе 

MOUS personal record of each candidate. a 
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It became the job of the committee, and the das 


195 
4 1 5, to SC i; 
newspapers for election articles and to analyze these i AN the 


Ite 


facts and opinion. The participants in the debate Carried d for 


files of news articles culled from every daily in the ci Т ч i 
te | 


ing their briefs, they read and reread these items until + 
m + their stories without further reading. Each ore heag, 
its own underlined points to be so used that a glance 
their facts. | 

During this long period (three weeks) of research the d 
came across a copy of the Congressional Record containin 
“Extension of the Remarks of Hon. Francis E. Dorn of New York 


in the Н. of R.—Friday, August 20, 1954.” It proved to bea { 
valuable source of information for the Republican side. One ot the f 


debaters suggested writing to the House of Representatives for 
all the proceedings of the House of Representatives, He was con- 
vinced of the inadvisable nature of his project only after trying 
to read the four closely printed pages of the “Remarks” and 


comparing them to one day’s proceedings of the Congress. A | 


thorough examination of these "extended remarks” taught the 
youngsters one reason for labeling them “extended. 


PUBLICSPEAKING ASPECTS. With the research little e | 
than half completed, the boys began to worry about methods à! | 


i E ; ; san 
presentation, evincing special concern about opening remark 


the correct way of addressing the students and faculty. е | 
оп the debating brief was closely studied by all student. | 


i state 
155165 selected for debate were divided into federal and 8 
Categories, with each Speaker selecting his own po! ‘ 
ae -—5 e : es. 
was Spent with each student in solving individual аа ИР" 
The first class rehearsal disclosed weaknesses 1n P egi an 
which were pinpointed by the non-debaters. Delivery, 7$ 


; 101С150. 
summary each сате in for a share of constructive С ni 2 | 
the day for the Presentation drew close, the deba e hent | 


p ‘ { nt. , 
regarded their tasks as merely audience entertainme joule 


ir pater et 
of the election campaign fired them with fervor for theit P^" sor 


; t 
cause. They sought to conceal what they pong i 1 el 
telling arguments, "Their friends, in their а риге: ort 
fully for points to be secretly conveyed to the de ljtics 


e м aJ; о J 
vociferous protest by the neutrals. Cries of “dirty P 
72 


тт 


‚ Some tint | 


ПүТҮ FOR CITIZENSHIP 
C 


ously bandied. Later the humor was replaced to some extent 
umo" nat the short-sightedness of those who tefused to recognize 
b on of every argument advanced. However, respect for one 
the Hs ideas was evident in the close att 

ano 


ention Paid to the most 
ffhand remark of any debater. 
0 


On the day of the debate the auditorium was Suitably decorated 
ith election posters and student-drawn cartoons representing 
үз donkey and elephant properly labeled. After the debate, 
which was given respectful attention throughout, there came ques. 
dons from the audience. It became obvious that we had under- 


| etimated our student body. The boys revealed an interest and 


understanding easily the equal of those of adults. Those whose 
comprehension of the issues was limited profited from the ex- 
change of opinion between the audience and the debaters. Truly, 
the excitement was contagious. Applause brought whispered 
"What did he say? What did he say?” from those who might 
not have heard every word. One of the boys handled his side of 
the debate so effectively that the audience burst into a spontaneous 
demonstration every time a question was directed to him. At the 
dose of the program, which was signaled by the bell, not by any 
foreseeable exhaustion of audience comments and questions, the 
students were advised to continue the discussion in their social 
studies classes in preparation for a mock election the following 
day (October 28th). Our platform speakers had developed such 
Pride in their forensic abilities that a few of them requested per- 
eee to travel from room to room to present unrevealed argu- 


sven Ы ESPONSE. The next morning our students were 

ч abo" Оп Which to write the name of the political party 

the *y would have voted if they had the vote. Almost 75% 
"ident body took part in this activity. 

241 vote showed a surprising similarity between ‘a 
wed 660076 On election day and our student ballot. The = ji 
Cans, Т 9 votes for the Democrats and 311 votes for он 
ate c ете was а Scattering of votes for other parties. rens 

"in 0670 of their votes on the Democratic line on pon 
№ th rooklyn, At George Westinghouse Vocation 


Percenta бе was 68.2%. 73 
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The debaters returned to class with an aroused on › 195 
the contents of newspapets. The singular Success of Osity abou, 
committees has inspired the others to emulate their Е Of the 
teresting sidelight of this class activity was the change s . An; 
sentiment resulting from the work done. Before th od 
© students divided 24 to 3 for the Republican Party, Af 
|, pletion of research and presentation, the class voi 
- for the Republicans. 

There is little doubt that this debate has given a lift м... 
morale and taught our boys a wholesome lesson in i 
which we hope will be remembered on each succeeding m 
day. 


ebate th 
ter the ci 
ed 16 to 11 


Ispore N. LEVINE George Westinghouse VHS. . 


THE DERIVATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD THEORY FOR KG-12 


Is there a formula which would encompass the "whole" child © 


„and not merely the protoplasmic blurb between the ages of 6 
and 12? Originally one of the major objectives of the elementary 
school was the inculcation of the basic learnings, reading, ‘riting 
and "rithmetic or the 3R’s, It would seem that our original rriar 


lum makers were not proficient in spelling because if they had been, | 
the 3R s would have been written as RWA or better still as 2 
mnemonic, RAW. Today, if for reading and writing we subst | 


tute language arts (L), the basic learnings become LA. No оё 


would veto the need for including citizenship. If this is added the | 


formula becomes LAC, which immediately suggests that 40 77 
portant element has been omitted. Much ы! is not required 
ap Srcetve that the lacking ingredient is science. The elementa) 
NT is then placed on a firm basis by adding the ne in 
nih LAC, or CLAS, This skeleton dressed in apptop™ 
tivities* could serve as the core program for out educat » 
system from Kg to Grade 12. Perhaps we could benefit Bye 


£ 

Р 1ё many 

ti 7 because Ptesent-day needs require facility wit alone: 
5 Of mathematics which are not found in arithmet 


— 


* All additi | | wt 
ship. additional areas of learning can easily Ait into the course 
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C 
jona! | 


gy, BILD EHEORY „„_  __ 


« have now become LMCS, and it is quite astonishing how 


| те? та eby keep abreast of our newest concepts in curriculum 


qe ony It is necessary only to keep in mind that LMCS 
design С^ оп5ідегеа against a frame of reference of pupil growth 
pas to be er to evolve the Educational Field Theory tn one 


in ord 
(f) ор, CD=LMCS/PG. Q.E.D. 


SAMUEL SCHENBERG** 


— : 
++ Supervisor of Science. 


BRINGING HOME A POINT TO THE BACONIANS? 


In the January 15 issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, R.C. 
Marsh, class of '51, now a post-graduate student at Cambridge, 
writes: 

“Surely it is clear that (George Bernard) Shaw, that Irish ad- 
venturer, that unsuccessful popular novelist living in London on 
the proceeds of hack journalism, that irregular synthesis of an 
Ean mezzo-soprano and a day-dreaming wholesale corn mer- 
та 2 Ming even the qualification of education at one of the 
Saint DL Universities, could never have composed the lines of 

aint Joan’ and ‘Pygmalion.’ 


"ү, evidence have we for this, save that they were pub- 


in his name and he was 
abl : nd that, clever fraud that he was, he wa 
age рчы people of judgment into regarding them as his 
Pixie? I 10 then is the personage shielded by this pretentious 
risti * not the clue found in Shaw's aversion to his own solid 
AD пате? 
z la { ё 
Prin € plays of George Bernard Shaw were written by George 
te of Wales, [ше King George V. Does this not нра 
af the powers of this ‘Shaw’ after the death of ne 
ch t 1936? Undoubtedly all ae iar ccm 
shi 15 deep and well-kept secret, but Harvar 
ле, fetch H out of ее call upon Howard Mumfor 
imself to it with no further delay." 
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June 
-word method does not preclude some jeg). 1 1955 
ime PA That’s the trouble, says Flesch. Whateve ^8 of um 
ya done is incidental. The bright child after а while Phonics teach, | 
ing nics for himself. The child with conscientious parents it Bute oy | 
honics training when they (probably phonics traineq themset * some | 
Fim some reading help. But the vast majority of children ж, Ves) Biv [ 
uessing as a substitute for knowing. stuck vig 
8 America leads the world in its adherence to the whole-worg 
Alas, says Flesch, that’s true. Remedial-reading problems as method, 
them are almost wholly unknown in Europe, where the Бо know 
is used almost m fusion B 5 method 
lish is a welter of confusion because it is notorious] ; 
v us says Flesch. English doesn't have the glorious usc 
Spanish, but it has enough consistency to merit treatment by phot of 
method. We have probably 44 sounds with only 26 letters (and three of | 
them unnecessary). These do not present insurmountable difficulties Th | 
difficulties they prenne tiny compared with the difficulties inhered in 
the whole-word method, ‘ 

Children must not be taught until they are ready. Readiness, says | 
Flesch, is one of the biggest frauds in our educational system. He says | 
he has been unable to find a definition of it. The average six-year-old 
child is ready for phonics. As a matter of fact, he's eager to unravel this 
great mystery, the meaning concealed in symbols. This interest is killed | 
by repetition that doesn’t provide the key to the secret. 

The whole-word method works. Our students read better than eve. | 
Rubbish, says Flesch. He describes a study comparing reading abilities in | 
Raleigh, North Carolina (a whole-word school system) with results in 
neighboring Durham (a phonics system). The tables he publishes give | 


go0KS 


asiders the whole-word students better able, in a timed experi- 
ive Nit words by scatter-shot guessing. Phonics-trained students, he 
ment, 0 PL eight out of eight right, while the whole-word students ma 
" may à out of twenty. Fifty per cent is a poor average, though. 
average tE in sketchy form, the main contentions made in the book. 
ese sd supporting detail. He describes visits to two schools still 
He has € method and contrasts their work with that done in 
| P the whole-word method. He found students in the former 


1. If you teach reading with phonics (regardless of the (д 
ticular method used), student achievement in all subjects will be 
on the average, one grade higher than the national norm. 

2. If you teach reading with phonics, you will have no cases 
of "non-readers." 

3. If you teach reading with phonics, you will produce stu- 
dents with a habit of wide reading. 


Well, what can we make of all this? Have we, as Flesch insists, been 


impressed by the emperor's new clothes in reading, not realizing that 
ere 15 nothing to it? 


ae is right, we have made a grave error in teaching our first 


conclusive results in favor of the phonics-trained students. Seine 18 be tight? Have we discarded phonics training to the 
The whole-word method has a sound experimental basis, Not true, Sf, Y spoken to = и How much phonics teaching is done now. I n 
Flesch. Experimentation is meager, almost nonexistent. As 4 -—h е books ea ers who insist that phonics training i; provided. One o 
a practically all the studies ever made have favored the po b p | use phonetic analysis а; ee <r еза, M "rim = 
ut there ar j а ; 4200111 Ie stere od of word attack. 1 = 
word method. үү: p. qum "Flesch: к==р di are wholly | taining 5 Ve рор for developing power in puo + Tb. 
inconclusive, i j "m шол о бп М Perception, visual-auditory rception, and the like 
One of the studies, with adult readers already familiar with wor ‘al abando € Phonetic element for another. This does not seem 


tad Word а d of phonics, though it is used in conjunction with the whole- 
hot | he na ЗСА is nel os pnis апош А TOREM ta in favor of 
3 А Ше rect abo i i tal data in 
small-size adult. So the child ^ ome М jv | hole o ‘Wor method, е Е pe ee y inm thoughtful look at our 
ds as wholes like an exp vg pee а shame s, өы. Program. HicH POINTS is vitally interested in this all- 
ut moving his $i te Codet h BC is 500. have ad ing problem of reading. We'd like to hear from others who 
$ 


АВС © і [ү ; 
letters and sounds. To an adult, the hildish M. | tions оп 1909 experience with either method and have sound con 
һ с hildren Jo ^ 

chi | 


phonics training, he throws out. As a matter of fact he 525 


k 
reason for the horrible fiasco of the word method is that it x4 


child is t frain from suc "per: Пе sub ң d be answered. 
and to concentrate on teadin FI E /ht- etting.” But -ords А Пеано lad ind IE, Flesch is wrong, he in New York City 
t- tini 5 g as ‘thought-ge new УО”), the ideal indeed been so sparse, then perhaps NOW roe my 
unlock the mysterics of АВ d d wholly feels Unde ace t : e, experimentally, 
The sccond study ; C and understan tends. Не, D ц Onteolleg © test the two methods side by side, to suggest just 
experimental group va а е а è step,“ onditions, Our reading problems seem to 9^ 
S better taught, because О 
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А book itself is written in а breezy style that swee st 

Ё T his previous books it is readable and, at times, Some along 
Im. makes his points in dynamic, staccato fashion, but he never на. Fles 
[^ by doubts even in so complicated ü subject as reading. < wee 
e method is set up as a certain cure for reading ills. Many of the р хід 
М seem, at least to me, oversimplified. Some of his sweep; Oble 


ping EENEralization, 
е Бе 50 sure?” ter 


Огреіѕ that even 


eading problems 

galore. Students who could not read eventually dropped by the wayside 
never to march into the high schools to compound their reading difficultig 
l There are, alas, other problems in reading disability—the clamor of 
і mass entertainment media, overcrowded classes that make individualized 
| attention an impossibility, insufficient funds to provide the kind of pro- 
gram we'd like. Flesch plays down, too, the personal and psychological 
problems in reading, since these supposedly disappear when phonics train 

ing is provided. He spends little time on the semantic problems of read: 

ing, the importance of roviding a rich experience for prospective readers, 

so that they'll have diens for their newly discovered words. Reading 

isa highly complex skill—more than pronouncing, though Flesch а 

а good case for the close relationship between pronouncing and unde 


B 
ern 
-—————-————————.—— 
——— 


standing, € 
Yet with all the Sweeping assertions and generalizations, sagen | 
worth reading. It is a heady stimulant and a challenge. It 1s € 


» . ar 
iconoclastic, unafraid. It minces no words, hedges no assertions p h | 
Bogical jargon. The reader knows exactly what Flesch means, healthy | 
the reader may sometimes question. The book should encourage | 
reappraisals and further experimentation. jy aimed ? 
The Subtitle, "And What You Can Do About It,” is ean trod 
parents, He flies in the face of current advice to let the schools 10 or 


г : и Ave ye 
reading. Flesch Suggests that parents set to work teaching ГЕ р vide 
olds how to read phonically. He recommends several books 4° Ft read 
drill materia] at t 


‘eve that P 
_at the end of this volume. He refuses to ber that di 
ing is a specialists job, As T have already said, this 15 е g 
4 strong position and follows the thesis to its conclusion: h shool 
HENRY I. Curigy Andrew Jackson E 
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8 Guidance § 
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dance Practices in Academic High Schools* 
Guida 


ili 1 environment 
les wil] include aggravated by the change to an unfamiliar schoo 


To welcome and to teach these pupils өрүт womens 
would be almost impossible for the faculties of the = eela 
schools without a consistent philosophy of Seog + me cam oie 
priate use of practical techniques of guidance. n Ark chil 
hope to identify the needs and abilities of each ^s : 
mong the thousands of pupils enrolled in our sc ae ЕРЕ 

Guidance concerns itself with the worth of the in тз Ка 

5 right to the education and training that will wm eios 
tealize his potentialities as a worthy person. In the wor 
бт for All American Youth: 


| it is the high 
"Guidance is not a mechanical process—rather it is 


; ; isely, 
Hd helping boys and girls to plan their own энезин ук Ы 
| fn the full light of all the facts that can be mus Jl live aud 
| emselves and about the world in which they wt 
work 


itled Improv- 
; The Regents’ Citizens Council, in a pamphlet с йа as “a 
М ervice in the High Schools, nd and coun- 
! or; "€ Юю bupils and their parents of an бунак tially a service 
selin nature” To borrowa homely phrase, it is p und holes. In 
“ will result in placing more round pegs 1n ic High 

А demic 
M рог of the Committee on Guidance вийан mis А. С Tu 
[siae Iving Anker Long Island City H.S;; ; Dorothy Nevins, 
Rocka HS; Gertrude Farley, Forest Hills НЗ oda] HS. 
way HS; Monica D. Ryan, Chairman, Far 
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—— — — ——— — HIGH POINTS ANCE P 
two hundred and fifty to 
this effort, the high school endeavors to think с f y from ty to seven hundred 


aspect of his personality and growth. the Pupil in a 
% 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS. Guidance practi 
demic high schools stem from this Philosophy iin in 
of guidance. Some of the guidance practices E. this de 
high school principal's office—with the princi х ‘epee ed in І ; 
the duties of teacher-counsellor of those t a. 5 Selection for} ted, the adviser is assigned to another entering class, 
personal qualities and attributes which contrib Possessed of the Another method makes the teacher-counsellors responsible for 
relationship between teacher and pupil. Since uid юа qumber of students from each of the four years of high school. 
mechanical process, but involves personalities aps ance is n я sudent continues with the same counsellor throughout his 
ships, it is of the greatest importance that the Exon rela ghool course, but the counsellor is at all times counselling students 
successful teacher, one who likes boys and girls үш be a} inom each year in high school. 
their potentialities and helps their realization throu Ae О IeSpecs| The degree to which the homeroom or official teacher is respon- 
of the school’s offerings, who has a sense of am К choice} st. for student guidance and choice of subjects varies. In some 
proportion, and great patience with the foibles of the be Ol} оо}; the teacher-advisers or teacher-counsellors handle all stu- 
addition, teachers chosen for guidance should be rained 198 Шы programming, whereas in others the homeroom teacher is 
guidance techniques that will facilitate and insure the suse s directly responsible, with the counsellor assisting with and check- 
their counselling. 5s Cf ing the work of the homeroom teacher. As nearly as possible, both 
хар the coordinator of guidance activities, the principal] 7 with the students counselled through graduation. 
15 Called upon to select the perso ithi in hi 
judgment, is best suited, om the yh al: енне exes THE ROLE OF SPECIALISTS. For all but a relatively small 
professional training in the field of guidance, to coordinate all up of pupils, guidance must be entrusted to the teaching staff 
activities of guidance, and to work harmoniously with the prin and and to a corps of designated teacher-counsellors. For the 
тр» т members of the faculty, parents, and community. s; tears n extreme cases, there will be ge of highly 

ese selection . "Hed de rient | , Xesstonal personnel. In each high school there arise 

s cannot be disassociated from teaching expe times specia] pellem in personal and е adjustment which 


and experience in the indivi P . idance 
А ndividual high school, since all gu! for the sery; а. а - ici 
starts in the classroom and with ie relationship between © -services of the psychiatrist, the physician, the diagnostician, 


teacher and pupil which is established there “therapeutist, and the testing expert. 

А , PE 
FORMS OF GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION. Itis the И he SONAL AND SOCIAL GUIDANCE. A development of 
D ha me schools to rotate these counselling assignments 1 "le and кые years has been the extensive work in ж 
to have as many teachers as possible aware of the total P that ү Buidance for students of high school age. Advisers 


t prob] ic plan- 
an B 2 Б N e % . matic 

e "d =з schoo] situation, Through this means it 15 a стей“ ms in personal and social guidance need syste жеө 
pirit of guidance, as well as its effective practice, W! sd 


Qn well as 
T Р through а group approach as well firn d cow 
ihe schaal fo 1 
ool in recitation classes, and in homeroom е? i | т 


Bi... Ж we . English, 

as in individual counsel]; | e economics, РП, 
. selling, In other schools the teac uos Such topics 8$ 
to guidan : : «e the © bx). 209165, and th curriculum classes. 500) 
fine anion = ag р ушке сч” genet y à Scr: Grooming, V bat 
F3 rs 

Ре ви assigned to pilas деа a of their day p | 
М their subject field, and part to counselling 4 given 


[Sep tem usual! 


ber, 1955 " 
fifty. n type of guidance organization in the high schools 
more teacher-counsellors are assigned to a class as it enters 
ool, and guide the members of that particular class through 
years to graduation, being responsible for the correct 
f each individual in the class. When the class is grad- 


ont OF 


ams 0 


Ot 
tion. 


ч, Growing Up Socially, Making ап 
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may be developed from an initial showing of 4 "ec er, 195; 
followed by discussion in class or stimulateq by re y b) 


individual or committee assignment. The 45 
the Life Adjustment Series are usually found in the Publis 
in the Guidance Section. s 
These problems in social and personal gu 
emphasized in homeroom counselling meetings, 
Although progress has been gratifying, the pro 
discussion of social and oe problems is no 
satisfactory. The program for girls in some sch 
sistent development, but the program for boys id к к 
basis, still largely in the planning stage. : 


bes 
Choo] ti 


idance ma 


X 
i 


Y be further 


&ram for › 
с yet completely 
COn. 


City-wide 


AREAS OF EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE. Replies from a cross. 


section of academic high schools 


reveal that, despite certain defic. 


iencies and unsolved problems, guidance in these schools functions 
most effectively in the following areas: articulation with previous 
schools and orientation within the new high school; educational 
and vocational planning; informing parents about the school's 


program and enlisting their Support; winning the civic community | 


to a program of joint action. 


GENERALLY ACCEPTED GUIDANCE PRACTICES in the 
academic high schools involve: 


M 


- Personal interviews with counsellor or dean at SU 


. 1 a. 
- Conferences with failing students at regular intet" 


- Articulation with previous schools and orientation in the 


new high school 


- Use of group testing programs 


Use of pupil’s cumulative record ‘ched of 
Assignment of pupils to normal or regular, enriche 
modified schoo] Program, in terms of ability dent’ 


Fequest or on referral by teacher Js (at 


end of each marking period) 


- Consultation with parents when necessary f studen" 
- Educational and 


Li e о 
vocational planning on ра 


under homeroom teachers or teacher-counsellors 
‚ Meetings of guidance staff, "round table” fashion. 


‚ Stn a tochure which told her of the courses 


PRACTICES 


CE 
gui AN СЕ IN ACTION. In the following Pages, guidance 


GUDAN as reported by the high schools contributing to this 


an e seen “їп action." Typical teacher-advisers in the course 
ef, 


term try to fit more “round Pegs into round holes,” 
of Taari and their parents of the educational and voca- 
0 | opportunities offered them in and through the school, 
бой ОГ e laid бп guidance as it will affect the typical, rather 
tan the atypical, boy or girl. 


Articulation and Orientation 


Marian is to graduate from junior high school and go to 
high school in September. Her teachers feel that she is com- 
petent and capable, that she works hard to do well. She gets 
on with the other children and is interested in them. She 
plans to become a nurse as soon as she is able to get a good 
basic preparation. 

What will Marian need to know about her new bigh 
school and how can she possibly get all the training and 
information she will need? 


All schools plan for the progressive growth of a pupil from 
one school level to another so that the student is not upset by 
unusual or new conditions. It is important for the student to see 
at all times a definite goal pointing the way toward his future. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL. While Marian was still in 
Junior high school, she was delighted to have a special visit to p 
the high school of her choice. Students who were members 2 
51а, the city-wide honor society in academic high en 
On a tour of the building, where she saw the new poo d 
"torium, and the library. She was astonished at the size o 


; he | ft, she was 
‚ Чепа and was invited to stay for lunch. a 


mother went over 


a . 
" showed a plan of the building. She and her ubjects that it was 


5 COurses ver so many S 
y carefully. There were es to 
ў "Ut to choose. Нег ба же described some of iver from 
i wt She was relieved when, a few days later, i more about 
the hig School came to speak to her class and te 
qo: ic course and that 
© decided that she would need the academi 9 
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she would take as much science as possible, Tate, sh 
sult the adviser in high school and find out What or ould Con. 
she might need if she hoped to become a nurse, ST trainj p 
In the case of Marian, she knows something of wh 
hopes to be. Her teachers, who have her past record е nde she 
how she works, feel that she is able to carry out h E 
What happens to Ted who doesn't know what h я н: blans, 
be, or where he wants to go? He doesn’; Care foo ail 0 
about the future. His teachers aren’t sure what Ted NC 
and neither is Ted. The present is much too pleasant р е 
day to day. T rom 
There are many Teds for whom first year pro 
academic high school have been carefully T Each E 
tries to start pupils in their new environment by stimulating ЖЕ | 
est in new areas of learning and new after-school activities E 
Other high schools have found different techniques more suit- 
able to their entering group. A postcard tells entering pupils when 
and where to report on the first day. A letter home, planned by 
by the principal, greets the new students. A pamphlet, nicely illus- 
trated, describes the offerings of the school and lists special fea- 
tures—"Speak Well! Be a Leader!” The English Department 
offers special training in discussion, managing meetings, dramatics, 
broadcasting, and public speaking. "Are you a Music Lover?" 
сан can study instrumental music, choral practice, harmony, 
еогу. 


"ш 1955) gp4NCE pRACTICES — 
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e can carry a project through to а good _ 
pis head ‘nm work alone as well as with thers оре 
jon; h е high school Ted, with many of his friends, is pro. 
t ad for shop as well as for science. A note is put on his plan 
- [F^ to assign him to the guard service, and soon Ted will be on 
erway to a new course with new fields to explore. As a school 
E d, he will soon feel a part of the school life. Finally, through 
discussions in his homeroom he may gain both insight into 
A possibilities and information about which courses to 
lect for his own best development. | 

All new students must be assigned carefully to those classes in 
yhich they are likely to do well. Special classes are planned in 
many areas to take care of the bright, the gifted, or the slow 
Where remedial help is needed, special programs may be set ur 
A special speech class may be planned for Jose, a remedial arith 
metic class for Anna. 

How, then, do our high schools try to help students find their 
way from one school to another? 

1. By inter-school visits (a) to sending schools by advisers 
and selected students, (b) to new schools by student com- 
mittees who report back to their classmates, by class groups, 
by teachers of graduating classes, or by counsellors. 

By a careful study of the pupil’s records followed by 

selected placement in classes to suit abilities, achievement, 
and interests. 

* By leaflets, brochures, and handbooks which describe spe- 

E cial features of the school as well as the usual offerings. 

Planned student committees and selected student groups 

iex Fami new students at assemblies E in homerooms, 

at serve as guides and friendly advisers. . 

e School has developed some plan to make each pupil be- 

* Patt of the new school life as quickly as possible. ж: 

hoo үе ып that our high schools must face, ап 
aced it. А 

t a arian starts her high school course. н жа дире 

кэ "епа: and urged to make her own P н gna 

пиу ү Que Wes il abe note nn n? These new 

| Bils а school? Is she good enough to gett he, smarter— 

a na er seem so much better than she, 

егар surer, 


PLANNING FOR A GOOD START. At the high school many 


activities that neither Ted nor Marian know about are tak Е 
Place to provide а new start for both. Counsellors and adviser 


are carefully studying the records they have received. Is Ted able 
:0 carry the same program in science that Marian is to receive 
Would Ted do better in mechanical drawing or shop WOI"' atf 
As the high school advisers study records from eleme" 
Schools, they find information on what each student i$ ? i he 
do, how hard he has Worked to keep with his grade, and Wy 


on the 
does well. They find that one interested teacher has к school 


admission blank, “Ted likes people. He has been 4 goo ‚ utr] 


guard and takes responsibilit Ду, He has made 107° soy 
beautiful boats and драг This tells the new adviser | 2 
things: that Ted is capable of working with his hands 25 
10 


e s 
= ET 
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THE PLANNED COURSE. Her school] assi 1 Й 
in orientation. She finds it is a course planne in n. to Ci, 
more about herself. She wonders . . . What iy gni 5 her les 
given a test which shows her some of her abilities in e? 

others, She draws a "profile" of herself in he, nor Тео e 


ebook. 


[ерле er, 95 


Mathematical ability — very good 
Verbal ability — almost the very top 
Mechanical reasoning — fair 

She looks at her friends. Joan’s profile is Not as 
in verbal ability. What does that mean? She hea 
“If you are high in verbal ability, it means that yo 
you can use them easily. You could write for a ne 
zine. You might like to be an actor, copywriter, commentator, film 
editor, poet.” Marian wonders, “W47 they talk about nursing? 
Am I any good at the things nurses have to know?” The teacher 
promises to continue other sections of the test another day. "Late" 
the teacher says, “an interest test will help check on whether ‘you 


TS the teacher 
# know wordy 


are interested in the subjects you are able to do. The class uil | 


discuss the qualifications needed for each kind of job and wha 


kind of person you need to be to do the kind of work that occupe | 


tion requires," 


i $ : " Я “the \ 
Later in the term, Marian’s orientation course discusses 


d of person you are,” how to make friends, important phas 
of personal appearance and grooming, and even ee a 
course has been planned to help all pupils know more r have 
Selves, about work, and about occupations of which 3 
never heard—a course planned to help each student set 
on his own future goal. 


hand 
MANY-SIDED APPROACH.  Ted's school, on the —— aod 


. . te Г] 00 : 
invites key' People in to talk to pupils on special "n h he ayy 


T8 | 


jobs. There is ks yan 


а Career conference every two wee 


ce. 
attend by getting an admission card from the gu ei | for p 
tries to go to most of the meetings which are P u i 
He hears a speaker from the Aviation Schoo! tell tot 
schoo] expects the boys to know when they pui fot wh} 
tells of the courses in aviation and the kinds © "i ink * 
this training prepares the students. Ted begins 
12 


f pe p 


She il 


o| 
bo 
| 


СТ1СЕ$ 

n, ANCE PRA 
„hat he WO Maritime Services 

Engineering 

sin 
len 8 Courses for the High Schoo! 
Graduate 

Wholesale Food Business 

Apprentice Training in Industry 

Applying for a Job 

He looks forward to attending the next one. In homeroom, his 
teacher discusses other fields, talks of two-year and four-year col- 
leges. She urges that pupils plan their courses carefully so that 
they may later enter the field they desire. 

Thus, in various ways our high schools plan a program to start 
exch student on the road to a successful and happy school life, 
one of the best ways to prevent early school dropouts. The pro- 
gam is planned to use all of the school, as the following sum- 
шагу will show: 


ALOOK AT EFFECTIVE PRACTICES: 


1. Administrators’ and Advisers’ Planning: 

a. Conferences about each child 

b. Careful class selection and placement | 

С. Interviews with students on educational, vocational, per- 
sonal problems 

Teachers’ Guidance: a. 

a. They study each pupil for his interests and abilities and 
help him set his plans as soon as he can. Я 

b. They let him know what is expected of him and what ! 
Offered, — 

€ They study his record, talk to other teachers who 

him and understand him. 

Class Activities: d written— 

ч Autobiographies and diaries are discussed and wt th 


e use by the 
9 be put into the student's folder for futur 
Counsellor. 


ider an 
: Planned courses outside the school to consid | 
ate Opportunities. 


2, 


d evalu- 


; 
uld like to do. He looks at the list of planned meetings: 
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4. Students’ Planning: ? 1955) 
a. Older students discuss personal 
students in the homeroom. 
b. Alumni return to talk of jobs and of ho 
an interview. 
5. Resource Materials: 
a. Handbooks, special brochures—Chgr}; 
Information to New Students, ng Your Course 


b. Catalogues of library books, 
a” ы таана Occupations 


problems With yous 


Program of Group Guidance 


Everything is so new and exciting to Marian, to Ted 
Joan, All this attention centered on them, planned for the E 
graded to suit their interests and abilities. Is it possible tbat 
all this planning to help them to get started effectively in 
their new school can continue for four years? 


Most schools have found that each student needs a great deal 
of individual attention. To meet this need, special advisers are 
required—grade advisers, college advisers, vocational advisers, as 
well as deans and homeroom teachers. Special tests, long confer- 
ences, personal problems, all require a counsellor's time with the 
individual. This time is scarce. However, many individual needs 
may be met through a series of planned group discussions. 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH GROUP DISCUSSION. Insid 
Sessions, conducted possibly in a lengthened homeroom репо dr 
in classes that provide for guidance discussions, Marian = " 
can learn from other students in the group. As they nd 
relations to their parents, she is happy to find that most p fe 
de problems as she, She enjoys hearing how the Led Spe 
: ut many worries she thought were just her own pro rf 
earns a great deal from the exchange of ideas. One Pere Ше 
Soup guidance class leads a discussion on “what you es 
P а ш questions on her self-appraisal es? 
Do I eveloping poise and a sense of respons 
~ PRSE to my full capacity? in respect 
о I respect my neighbor's rights and so WI 
for my own? 


14 


S ig арргоаср | 


NON 3—student forums, student leader groups in 


pANCE PRACTICES — —————————— 
| gu! я astonished to learn that many of the assemblies that she 
| She nenjoying have been planned by faculty-student committees 


"2 i d to select what they feel will be interesting programs for 


agl ns friend says that she would like to "help гип 

l. M she tells Marian of a school which has its она cm 
dm то help solve the problems of students who cannot seem 
| осоп well with others. The Student Cabinet, made up of leaders 
| from the General Organization, talks to the principal about pro- 
dures with which they may help. Right now, as a group, they 
| re surveying the community for conditions which may be affecting 
! any tendencies toward juvenile delinquency in their own school 
! and have planned meetings to discuss the problems with parents 
| and later with the school as a whole. This is real training for 
future leadership in the community. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL DIRECTION. Group 
guidance may take many forms. It may help the adviser plan 
| he educational program, discuss the values of courses and the 
plan that is necessary to insure admission to college. It may bring 
iier а group with similar problems, problems such as a need 
or study help, or for preparing for an interview for a job. It may 
| Se of planned programs to introduce vocational information 
0 (агре groups, using outside speakers, vocational advisers, inter- 
sted teachers, former students. 
gs end must use all of its facilities and all its personnel— 
| formari E mis doing group work, homeroom teachers giving 1n- 
Boup a n in educational and vocational areas, as well as large 
nape such as panel discussions and forums in school 
all the tes and clubs, Grade programs and school assemblies reach 
muni е to band them together for the school as а com- 
tan is е class as a unit, and the individual as a potential leader 
Intelligent follower. 


“beter ge О FOR LEADERSHIP. Realizing the need for * 
the velopment of student leaders to carry on some иез о 


| r “leader 
Ptopr, P Program, many high schools conduct p pen educa- 


раде у SUdent planning committees. Опе о leaders 
zed a weekend ago is attempt to develop an am- 
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using former student leaders to discuss best approa 
action. 
GHT. In his school, Ted is а 
CAREER NI ; Career Ni ам ttracted to la 
posters announcing а eer Night: Be 
“DO YOU WANT TO BE AN ENGINEER?” 
“DO YOU HOPE TO STUDY MERCHANDISING?” 
“CAN YOU BE TRAINED IN Two YEARS FoR 
THE JOB YOU ARE PLANNING ТО ро?” 
"COME TO THE CAREER CONFERENCE AND 
GET ANSWERS TO ALL YOUR PROBLEMs!” 


ember, 1955) 


Ches to ёо, 


The Career Night is a form of group guidance planned to help | 


both parents and students understand the various occupational 


requirements, possibilities for advancement, and salary potent] | 


in various fields. The night conferences are usually preceded by 
discussions with class groups who plan questions which they would 
like to have answered by an expert in the field. Through letters 
or preliminary interviews, student committees prepare the speakers 
ahead of time for the questions whi 
to ask so that they will stay close to the points of interest of both 
Student and parent groups. 

The meeting is discussed later in English or occupations classes 
and each job is analyzed for its special requirements. Such Bum 
sion is often followed by supervised trips to several industries an 
we Schools near an industrial area use this device as а paft 
of their regular teaching and lanning. 

This Career Night ae of net requires a great м 
Preparation of the student body, and а well planned follow? 
or it becomes just another meeting with limited value. i 

Ted took home from the meeting a booklet which tells y 
ways to get a job, He is especially interested in the heading 
Employers—W hat do they want to know? Р 
How do you decide what to tell = have? 
4. What kind of personality do y? gd fot 
b. What services have you perform 
the school? aged 
с. What activities have you д id 
in outside of the classroom 
He wonders how he would rate. 
16 


ch the students are planning | 


f * school 


Pee, 
o GENI GHT. Most schools invite speakers to talk in Btoup 
[o meetings on two-year and four-year colleges, and colleges 
| ^ for permission to speak s © interested or selected group 
often der to present information in a more concise 
of sudents. 2 ж the students to learn more about how to choose 
pannel, UP d what colleges have to offer them, many schools 
ry college College Night. This is planned in the same way asa 
ШЙ Night. Speakers from various colleges speak to parents 
Care dents of the requirements, facilities, and life at the college. 
“and sa depends on the overview that the parent and student 
| s from hearing as many speakers as possible and varies with 
сер ичише of the speakers who are sent to the school by 
! the college. 

i A of group guidance is spectacular and supplements 
| the work of the college adviser, who except for a few group- 
| pidance meetings for information of a general nature, must do 
his work on an individual advisory plane. 


| HANDBOOKS—NEW AND DIFFERENT. One е the es 
valuable approaches to grou idance that the academic hig 
Kicols have developed den m is the Guidance Handbook. 
inthe last thirty years, the format of the handbook has gradually 
changed from concise statements of rules and regulations of the 
001, descriptions of courses and their requirements, and lists 
om 198 who in the school, to instruments which set the whole 
E of the school. Some depend on traditions for their main 
d. to the present Student, and some through а special pe 
А description of the school are able to establish a morale an 
~ * Corps which are the envy of other schools. _ 
ne of the oldest high schools in the city, stressing the traditions 
Writes: 


This guide wi he spiris of the 
will help all of us to catch the spt 
i icho), so rich in Bistory is tradition. It ss = = 
I inspire every student to a greater degree 5 Р pee 
and every member of the iar school was 


gr 
efo ; | 
Du. achieve the purpose for which 


А " at 
bis schoo} shall stand for sound scholarship and for th 


T 
ch aditions 
acter thas shall be self-reliant and manly. The tr 


LAN 
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, Ptembe, . ; 
of the past shall be cherished and shall be an р. ° 03) work is one of the most important phases of the guid 
à future." #9 spiration for бн and is most effective when consistently planned for the 
The handbooks give diagrams of the floor plan of th | ү development of each student. Its basic reason for being is to 
farte peter аша, Болаи tetur ads тайы they yer = lement individual guidance, but in many high schools it has 
: e 


fully present the school program, the school che 
colors, and the tone of the school, since they е ‚аш 
to serve as a representative of the school in the je d Studere 
community, as well as in the school itself, and in th 


ег $, Son 


One handbook states: 

"It is human when confronted with a job, to fog] 
have two choices. The first is to think up dix o 
why it can't be done. The second and apparently less Й 
choice is to do it... Be tbe man who does things! 1 comma 
for your consideration the motto of the Seabees—CAN ро” 


The books аге filled with valuable information: 
Hints on improving scholarship. 
Are you a member of your class? 
Planning your program. 
Some of the schools have worked out special booklets for specif 


information. Several put out separate college brochures: How w | 


Choose a College, So You're Going to College. Others combist 
vocational and college information, using a full double-page spt 
on the city colleges, their offerings and requirements, as well s 
notes on vocations: "If you ате good and are interested in scien, 
these are the areas you might explore for further training.” 
With all these areas of student direction and developmen 
fully worked out in printed form so that all students m aT bl 
them and use them, the academic high schools have 2 ier ries 
tool for group guidance, The handbook may be used one td 
0 lessons Оп character and citizenship in the English pel" 
orientation class. They may be used as a device for stim m: 
Ion in the homeroom period. In addition, they 21 ый ort 
in the home when both mother and father may look r уйй 
critically and come Prepared to ask the teacher 20 "um 


t cart 


questions about fields with which they are not ordinarily "x y | 


Working with the school’ i m r 
ool’s handbook as a guide to ^ for 
each student and teacher can develop consistently а pleco 


t advancement of all, Such booklets offer basic 


the attitudes and standards desired by the school. 
18 


own pl 


з) me such an important socializing tool that it has justified its 


* ace in the school guidance program. 


The Work of Guidance Personnel 


There seem to be so many people to know about! Where 
does Marian go, she wonders, when she wants to look up 
more information on nursing schools? Who could tell her 
how much her salary will be as a nurse? And suppose her 
parents are worried about the cost of the nurse's training. 
Can she secure financial help? 


THE CLASS TEACHER. We have heard many times that every 


_ member of the high school staff is an unofficial guidance counsellor, 


and that an important person in the guidance field is the classroom 
teacher. We have heard this remark so much that we accept it 
without being fully aware how much the classroom teacher, both 
= and indirectly, accomplishes without having the label of 
" Y attached to his work. Actually in a few minutes in class 
мр и Беріппіпр ог end of a period, or іп a brief interview in 
tery Се, а teacher can sometimes help a student to gain 
can : understanding of himself and his place in the world than 
mur ane counsellor in a long conference. Then, too, good 
Ing is itself a form of guidance. 

ij. eed, ho f 1 cialize in certain areas 

of wever, for etos 
= ав The incoming еня en elementary schools ot 
50 “ants from а junior high school are given help by the 
in selects charge of orientation. The pupil requiring үрт 
ida “© the college best suited to his needs can profit E 
Оше; О а Counsellor who is an expert on college жү ef d. 
e ^s and the special offerings of a particular college. e m 
орап Eram varies from high schoo! to high ari ой 
а usually many different ways, but in the academic hig be fiar 

‚у Centered around a grade adviser or teacher-co 


Assisting special personnel. 19 
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е 
THE TEACHER-COUNSELLOR. The grade sirius ^ 1955) 
sellor is the chief officer for individual guidance, This z Ог Con, 
of several, whose day is assigned partly to tea, is One 
to guidance, follows the progress of the stud n 
school. The advisers interview as many stude 


ching a 


desirable for the student’s own best development. At di ЧЫ; X 


sellor's fingertips must be information on each student fo; m 
he is responsible. ^ 
THE PURPOSE OF RECORDS. E is necessa 
much data as possible in order to understand all sides of th 
people he is to guide. In addition to the usual persona] facta 
as the name, address, and date of birth, he needs 


information оп: 
1. Home and Community 

What is the socio-economic level of the family and of 
the neighborhood? Where are the parents from and 
does this affect their attitudes toward the child. What 
education is found in the home? Are they anxious to 
have the student complete school and go on to further 
training? 

2. Health history and physical status 
Has the child been very ill and perhaps become over- 
protected? Is she small for her age and therefore a 
bit out of place with the other students? Is she ovet 
weight and so conscious of it that she refuses to gtt 
dressed for gym with the other girls? 

3. School experiences and accomplishments » Is he 
Does he work well with others on group plans: 4s 
interested in music or art? 

Á. Abilities and aptitudes ao? 
Is he capable of doing what he has planned to : 
Does he realize all the possibilities that 216 

im? 


to him ? 


А ре 
Must he be the doctor his parents want him “gilab 

It is interesting to scan some of the records that 216 

for use by the counsellor, sant. 
1. Profile Summary of Special Guidance—Stwy”? ata fo, 
The counsellors have guidance cards and gu! ж” refer? 

which they include in the personal folder of eac 

20 


ent through ty | gom 


Ty to collect as | 


When they must see the students again, the folder con- 
em 


| P the 


e account О 


uidance Data Form—Stuyvesant 

2. ңе is distributed to the teachers who need 

AV у and to understand the pupil. This information helps the 
t0 т resent his lesson at the level of the pupil and to motivate 
a= ] р el of the pupil interest. It helps the teacher to handle as 
месте as possible any unusual cases. 

3, Card—W alton | 

These, in addition to the usual records which form the perm- 
anent record of each student, facilitate the wide spread of guidance 


| practices and understanding throughout the school. It has long 


been recognized that the parent is most apt to know his own child's 


| need best. Special forms for referral for special treatment have 


been devised by one school to accept referral from parents for 
health care. 

4. Parent Health Form 

Recognizing the need for the parent to evaluate the progress 
of the pupil on character and personality as well as in grade 
achievement, many school have begun to use new types of report 
ards which rate the pupil on cooperation and self-control. In 


| Ҹ@оп, the card has space for special comments to indicate 


where the parent may help the student toward a better personal 
development, 


5. Report Card—Stuyvesant 


Itis necessary for the counsellor to understand the social ane 
nens that may be taking place and the many activities that ea d 
ls, cuterested in doing. He must know of the interests ss 
Plans of each student, his extracurricular and work — 
m 0 collect this information is not an easy task. us — 
ae le to interpret the records that come to ү m the 
kis P: must get to know each student; nA "smdent write 
e i i t 
ib, 12, Of himself and when possible s e schools use com- 


Merge Own plans and dreams. Many О ch revealing 


. H u 
ос ар tionnaires, have students write ОП $ 


n [Bad a million dollars I would... 7777777 


had three заст зир el 21 
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ер pi 
These are excellent aids in getting to know the ember, 1955) 
an interview, to get the pupil talking of his propi tu 
THE PURPOSE OF RECORDS. The collecting of this ; 
tion is necessary in order to know and understand all Inform, 
the personalities and the problems of the young people 2 
o 


facts such as name, address, and date of birth, the аду 
pertinent information on home and community, ae 2 
tor 


and physical status, school experiences and accomplishment, 11 | 
ities, and aptitudes. The recording of such varied informant 
D in 


rmanent and easily accessible form saves the indivi ae 
Sie and allows another member of the guidance с Br 
be called into conference to learn the personal history o 
student without delay. i 

Individual high schools have designed guidance record cards 
or charts best suited to their guidance needs. Scanning some of 
these record forms will reveal what the school using each regards 
as significant for its guidance services. 


THE USE OF RECORDS. Each adviser has in his files a pet | 


sonal folder for each pupil, in which he keeps guidance data on 
the forms in use in his school. Available information is distribu 


by the adviser to those teachers of the pupil who need to know | 


and to understand the pupil. Subject teachers given this informs 
tion will be better able to present their lessons at the intell t 
level of the pupil and to motivate at the level of pupil ae 
The homeroom teacher is often able, with the help 0 am keeps 
mation, to handle effectively any unusual cases. One schoo! * 
all information of a personal nature on а character i 
card. By these means the spread of guidance practices * f 

and understanding of the pupils as individuals is promo 
| In many schools the of report card sent home 
is changing. In greater e asped before the 5C 


nize the need for parents to evaluate the progress 0: schola 
and daughters in character and personality, as #6 in "s 0801 
achievement. The new type of report саг 
schools rates the pupil on cooperation and sel 
22 


f-contro* 


dent 4,4. 
ems and pi - 


of 
teacher-counsellor is to advise. In addition to the usual I the | 


izenshi? 
ted throug! 


out the school. рие? | 
Js £0008 | 
sc 8005 | 


d now in us 200180 | 


T г: ТИИБИН 


ovides space for special comments to indicate where 
(s -—— сч help the child toward а more wholesome develop- 
e 


pA of character and personality. 


ДРАМ C 


INFORMATION IS COLLECTED. Many techniques 
been found helpful for this collection of information. Some 
advisers depend on student surveys and questionnaires so devised 
dut many areas of the student's background, present plans, and 
occupational choices may be indicated. Other schools have diaries 
and autobiographies written as a part of the work of the English 
dass and filed in the guidance folder for further analysis by the 
adviser. А special talk with the parents will often reveal a great 
deal that is important to understanding the child; talks with his 
classmates will disclose other important bits about how the student 
appears in his relation to them. It is the counsellor's job to watch 
for unusual changes in the student's marks and the apparent prob- 


have 


lems that these changes may represent. Informal contacts with | 


teachers and reactions from other students supplement for the 
counsellor the data already on file. All this may be combined to 
form a complete case study of the student. Such a study is very 
valuable in obtaining a complete picture for future guidance. It 
often shows recurring patterns and points up strengths and weak- 
nesses that should be worked with. Where there are many difficul- 
ties, the adviser has a number of aids at his fingertips: 


aptitude tests attitude scales I 
achievement tests free association and projective 
&neral, reading, and techniques 

‚ arithmetic tests rating scales : 
Interest inventories questionnaires on personality 


Vocational interests tests 

academic preferences — 

li Some high schools use all of these tests, н s АП use 

ы amount of money to use for testing cm achieve- 
e “SIC general intelligence test, reading and ап 

Dt scores. 


; how- 
‘ , :nformation are, "7 
Ore important than the accumulation of in 


d the judicious appli- 


ev А 
id the correct and wise interpretation an welled. 
УП to the problem of the pupil ls "€ " guides over rough 
7 means of these aids the adviser Р. 20% 23 
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Ember, 19 55 


па [инер aA aap ишер ибиз personali on of problems affecting a pupil's health, economi 
student for whom he is responsible as he can, Не jg sina Sach | ge айй tional and social adjustment, — 
of individual guidance. © Center an 


Contacts With Parents 


Marian's mother beard a great deal about high school and 
shool life from Marian who was enthusiastic about ber home. 
| om teacher and her grade adviser. She had been to the high 
‘coil when Marian was first admitted, to meet the principal 
and advisers at an Orientation Night for Parents. There she 
had received а brochure on the school. She had heard through 
a special letter from Marian’s grade adviser that Marian had 
been doing very well and was on the Honor Roll. The letter 
had told her to see the grade adviser any time she wished to 
discuss Marians plans. (She was glad she hadn't received a 
failure notice as Joan’s mother had.) Marian’s mother won- 
dered if she should get to know more about the school, per- 
haps help in some way as she had in the Girl Scouts when 
scouting had been so important to Marian. Did the school 
want help? Should she join a parents’ association? She began 
asking questions of friends in many different schools, 


While Marian's grade adviser had been able , 
with many of ber problems, be did not feel that be "e P S 
enougb in vocational matters and part-time placement ma Per 
to advise Marian along these lines. ters 


THE SPECIAL ADVISER. Marian was sent by her advi 
speak to the college adviser and the placement counsellor. H 
adviser knew that in those offices Marion would have acm et 
college and nursing school catalogues. The college advise; Eu 
know whether the schools offered a small salary for the trainin 
period. She would be able to advise Marian as to the best way to 
try out for a scholarship and would know which schools had 
opportunities for part-time employment. The placement teacher 
or vocational adviser could help Marian find some part-time and 
summer work while still in high school so that she would have 
a little start on the many expenses which seemed to be worrying 
Marian. 

In most academic high schools the program of guidance, carried 
out by the various teacher-advisers and assisting specialists in the 
field, is directed by a coordinator of guidance who may be one of 
the administrative assistants or a teacher member of the faculty 
who is trained in guidance techniques. In only a few schools ч 
the advisers full-time counsellors who have been relieved of : 
ing in subject areas, or who teach in the field of guidance 0 Ü 
courses in orientation and group guidance. Most EE з 
schools, however, exempt teachers from one or тоге subject 


. e T. D j 
in order to permit them to devote that time to pupils 


who 
THE DEAN, Working with the guidance staff аге d duy 0 
handle social and personal problems of students. It 1s P jerstad 
help а student who is upset or is upsetting to others tO A df 
himself enough to conform to what others expect “ blems othe 
ferent person, in talking to a student, may discover Рг0 
than those the adviser has been looking for and m еті 2 
able to effect a solution, The dean has the power 01 chef 


The academic high schools are eager to have parents of their 
Pupils visit the school regularly—to consult their child's adviser 
or homeroom teacher, the chairman of department, or dean, when 
babes loom; to attend school functions such as the welcoming 

„10 parents of freshmen, the College and Career Nights, the 
ig, len on the occasion of a son's or daughter's induction 
tt plays: zs oi to enjoy specie school = rp о 
Patents A o o Раге in Special conferecens са ate 2 
оор, ation Of the principal to study school or co 


25, problems, or opportunities. 


t CHOOL's PLAN. As part of their general plan p ыа 
ора munity interest in and for support of the т? : 
н ing .. 90th curricular and extra-curricular—school otic ga 
Ху p itive Steps to strengthen bonds between pe е 
i many Addition to those steps just mentioned, it 1s an chil 


n 
tens ar a to keep parents informed by letter o [pm d 


LJ . e j 
agencies outside the school and often takes all help ” 
contacts with community groups to secure prO iii 
24 


Progress or lack of progress. Usually at aee child 


. а 
10n to report cards, apprise parents 2 
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, bazaars. Many parents first join the parents group as 


is failing in one or two subjects and by so doing ;. ; e$, i nds. To their surpri 

plans for the year. The parent is invited to ж ov eoPardis V ing хадаа Е m pn cn uc - e" they find that 
with the adviser and wah lan together how best to im К = situa “~ ой Relations Committees—made up of parents 
Again, when a pupil has committed 4 Serious infra Ove mag n Home-Sc embers of the school administration 

school’s rules or has an accumulation of minor ine of = Conferences—called to help resolve problems 
dean as a matter of policy invites the parent to talk Wee fan the i misunderstandings arising between the school and 


lem with him in the light of the pupil's who] the prob 
А 5 е record 
and scholarship. Following this interview, the De of COndue 
the disciplinary action to be taken. ап decides On 
It has long been recognized that the home 

work together for the best development of о TERM mus 
techniques used in school may be used to help foster a = 

pr Api ia iun parent and child, and pere 
teacher, so that a more favorable growing-u iod ie m2: 9 
both in home and in school life. SUP period is maintained 


anal E =i a ASSOCIATIONS. A significant 

enty-five years has been the Organization of 
parents as a group affiliated with the local high school. Bound 
together by the tie of interest in the progress of their own children 
through high school, they have as a group advanced beyond this 
Personal concern, to consideration of those conditions that con 
tribute to the good of all the pupils. 

The cooperation of patent groups has developed many desirable 
phases of school life that would normally have not been possible 
if the school had had to work alone. They work consistently ? 
supplement the school’s program, Gifts of T-squares to the att J 
shop departments, books and magazine subscriptions to the libre 
за for the shop, textiles for dress goods for the homes 
"ri ee funds for needy students, have won the E pet 
eet € schools through lean yeats of inflation, scarcity mateti 

meager school budget. Even more impressive than stu 
gifts on occasion, have been gifts of time, energy; intellige" 
of school needs, and the active influence parent BfOuP Sy aif 
quently exert in enlisting the support of the entire СОП pe pil 
civic leaders to promote and supplement the wot а | 


school. j асі, 
Today parents have become a vital part of many 50 іе 5 | 

е approach to the problem of financial supP? ^ "| 
usually parents solve it by means of a cake sale, p3 
26 


th 


ts 
шее for Scholarship Fund—devoted to fund-raising 


to help some students attend college who normally could 
not afford to go 

Parent-student Groups—discussion groups planned for help- 
ing each group to understand the problems of the other 

Parent-committees for Films and Speakers 

School Improvement Committees 

Some academic high school and parent groups work closely to 


foster an understanding of the various cultures which are reflected 
in the community. One high school whose students are largely of 
Norwegian descent invites parents to a Norwegian smorgasbord 
supper, with students and teachers joining in the fun of getting 
acquainted. The students appear in costume to lend an old-world 
favor of festivity to the function. Another school features an 
Italian night, stressing the contribution of Italian culture as ex- 
Pressed in operatic music and pageantry. 


The spirit of the desirable relationship between the parent and 
€ high school staff is well expressed in the following letter, sent 
J one high school to inaugurate American Education Week and 
* school’s Open School Night: 


Dear Parents: 


ed qu) TOO, ARE TEACHERS! With sympathy, understa 
loyal Po you teach your children to be honest, ee » 
grow 7^4 responsible citizens of this city, state, and mano 
8teate "от childhood to maturity. Your children are the a (on 
es. asset, We know in this most important job in the w 

! be effective unless we have your cooperation. 


* a * 
‚ А ; ogram 
M d educational, vocational, personal, and social guidance P pra 
ties 48е: your children to understand their capacities, to progress 
тсе Strengths and their weaknesses, to choose я them towar 
their y ully in the subjects and courses that will help 
mate goals, 


nding 


kind, 
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Come and see us; work with us; plan with us to ü 
for your boys and. girls! 


mber, 1955) 
the e nds 
Sincerely yours, 


te 
Chieve bese 


Principal su 


Marian's mother was convinced that she should join А 
parents’ group and help in every way possible to bring 3 
school and home closer. At the first meeting she attended , И 
parents were asked to calculate their P.O, arent quotiens 
As she answered some of the questions, M 


estro атату Mother 
realized that she had been a conscientious parent. 


1. Do I limit the time my child spends in attending theatres 
or other late forms of amusement from Mond. 


ay through 

Thursday? d 

2. Do I limit the time my child gives 10 listening to tbe radio 
or seeing television? 


3. Do I ask my child to show me his assignments, test papers, 
and compositions, and do 1 discuss the marks with him? 

4. Do I encourage my child to invite bis friends to our home, 
and do 1 stay home to get acquainted with them? 

She took home with her from the meeting a booklet, Information 


to Parents, which covered many of the regulations, facilities, and 
attitudes of the school, 


Use of Community Resources 


The degrees to which the schools use the resources of ee me 
munity vaties widely. If we think of this community in its an 
immediate sense, of the neighborhood from which the ge? 
high school draws its students, we realize that every high = 
is in touch with, and benefits from, the services of neighbor 
Institutions such as churches and temples. The clergyme? 
at graduations, assemblies, and other group meetings. 

Citizens аге Organized in service clubs, such as the d 
Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, American Legion, Peters of 
Civic and Philanthropic groups that are unofficial soc ip % 
community interests to the school. Through the spon dents P 


ians 
tarian, 
Ro í 


ssay-writing contests and through nominations ОЁ SY -othe | 


а А ; tion 
watds and scholarships, these organizations call atten 
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guIDANCE PR 


ACTICES. 


‘losophies of public welfare and awaken student re- 
derlying PEE ч community service. 
sponse Jl has now been in high school for a year. In that time he 
Bill ed the school band and is playing at Commencement 
has = He hears an invocation given by a clergyman of one 
exercise = aduation address by a leader in another, and a clos. 
faith, 4 p r by a churchman in a third. In the course o f the year 
ps ж arched with the band in the Memorial Day parade, 


LIES. Bill attended many assemblies dur- 
N n high school. At a recent one he heard an address 
2 aa from the office of the District Attorney who 
[жану the picture of the right and wrong turns that high 
school students had taken at crossroads in their high school career. 
Bill and his fellow students heard a recording of the voice of a 
seventeen year old boy who was about to be sentenced for breaking 
the law. The tragic story revealed in the boy’s answers to the 
district attorney's questions expressed his regret that he "had gor 
in with the wrong gang” and had refused to take advantage o 
his opportunities in school. А 
ore нң assembly Bill heard student finalists from his own 
and other schools in an oratorical contest sponsored by a large 


| . E "EE d 
metropolitan newspaper. The topic was one of civic interest an 


Value. In still another assembly he heard exchange pem ee 
Finland, Egypt, and England discuss national issues, and answ 


inquiries from the student body. Bill himself was told, in response 


to question, that co-curricular activities as he knows Lacon 
Dot exist in the same way in schools in Europe. At the = ates 
Ment exercises Bil] heard a succession of awards given to gta с 

Such diversified donors as the local newspaper, a women € 
8100р, а Subject teachers’ association, and a great ( айй the 
_ sanization. Who can measure in Bill's fifteen-year-old m 


А г? 
"lbtessions most likely to shape his choices, immediate and mal 


s $ 

РАКЕ COUNCIL MEETINGS. In some bee 
the “xchange between the school and pom ms planned with 
pentia] basis. Initiating the activity, the schoo D community 
* unity a survey of all community Cac d dime and 
council of leading clergymen, social workers, bac die 
Munity leaders was called by the principal. 29 
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——— HIGH POINTS [Septems 
initiative may come, and most often does come from 
school authorities believe a project is most successful 
leadership rests eventually with community 
tional personnel, in executive positions. 

An actual survey of resources for recreation, such di 
botanical gardens, parks and meeting places, was 
another high school. The needs of boys and git 
considered, and out of these there emerges a pla 

Sometimes this may take the form of a cha 
program of offerings in the Community Recre 
ducted in the high school buildings. In another 
in arranging, through the City Housing Authority, for Provisio 
for space for recreational facilities in a housing development 
Another result of such coordinated activity has been more effective 
assignment of social workers through city or privately supported 
groups such as neighborhood centers and settlement houses. Their 
working together benefits the school and the neighborhood. In one 
instance the combined energies and planning of a community 
council and neighborhood house helped to effect a program of 
modernization of an old school building and the building of a 
much needed new addition. In one school, the General Organiza- 
tion, leadership class, and various core classes (usually combination 
English and social studies classes) went out into the community 
to survey recreational facilities, problems of sanitation, and the 
development of the new housing project. In another, students 


assisted in a traffic survey, to secure a needed light at a busy strect 
intersection, 


еде, 
, father than pens 
Ca. 


conducted ins 
ls and adults ү 
n of joint agi. 
nged or incr 

ation Center соп. 
Case it may result 


HOSPITALS, A highly influential community ins ree a 
hospital. Being a patient is not the only way of becoming wn опе, 
in nursing although the experience is often a very infl ue eal 
in choice of a career, The need for nurses is presented ee an 

by executives in the Nursing field who come to the == train 
address the girls in groups, explaining the various degrees £ dent 
ing, and the satisfaction to be found in the profession. they 2 
nurses, attractive їп uniform, explain the kind of peer Бод), 
experiencing. The hospitals’ influence affects the St" i 


А ices, 
also, through students who give volunteer and paid ser 


school and in the summer, ; still OY 
Suppose that Jane, early in her senior year, # 
30 


PRACTICES. 


Bachelor of Science degree. 

While Jane is pondering over this choice, Uncle Sam sends 
bis recruiting officers to the school, and Jane sees, resplendent 
in their uniforms, representatives of the women's branches of 
the armed services. They explain to groups of senior girls the 
qualifications for entering and the advantages of serving in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Jane hears of opportunities 
for further training for promotions. 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. Not only has Jane heard the same 
i kinds of assembly speakers that Bill has, but she has gained another 


"itd of knowledge of the community. Although she lives in a 
‘Nburban area, she has traveled to the heart of Manhattan, and 
Yorked part-time in one of the large department stores. She has 
| 464 chance to mix with people working full-time and to measure 
(Me advantages of life in the commercial field of one of the world’s 


| га “a : 
|, &St Communities, As a result of enrolling in a journalism course 


high school, she has taken a field trip through the publishing 


n 
Pant of one of the city’s greatest newspapers. 


UNSELLING SERVICE. Were she a pupil in another bie 
Spe > Jane would have opportunity to visit a Counselling mg 
du v development of the Community Recreation pei 
Ща evenings during the week. Here parents in the € = 
about “ute information about their children in the high s ae 
(mj munity resources open to parents themselves. н 
€ Parents were interested in knowing where (acm еч 

Y pl “cucational training, places to study, places of emp 


55 tor help with problems involving family or health. si 
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t 

In the friendly atmosphere of the Counsellin жу 1955 

particular Community Recreation Center, Jane's vice at th, 

feel free to come and ask where Jane could arrange {ЗО 
appraisal (measurement) of her Own skills and; 101 Scient 

counsellor, after reviewing Jane's high schoo] records ang.” Zhe} 
gives Jane’s mother a list of universities in the city, where Viti, 

testing and individual counselling can be obtained for ating 


cuIDANCE PRACTICES. 

, d finding the exact time fus her ми 
gi е” girl a schedule for the cl Pear, rather 
than 


ass and explaining to 
how to get there on her own. 
her 


ARTS. There are many agencies in the arts field which 


: | gre influential in the poses: ан, and lectures аге 
è : а fee, d by museums. The theater makes its influence felt Ъ 

mother has а сослан Ге bris. and counsel visi br student discounts and, at times, even for Special 

services to which Jane may apply е teels her high school теу 5728 ces of plays. One high school is fo 

is not sufficiently revealing of her skills and Interests. td performan 


rtunate in receiving 
stage sets used in professional presentations. There are reduced-rate 


| tickets for concerts, and special operatic performances for school 
children. All of these advantages are made available through the 
services of the various high school staffs 


- Encouragi 
all high school teacher-counsellors, co-ordinators, and E 
Dg of responsib;r | 

on the part of professional groups for clarify; 8 f PRU 

COMMERCIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. Two 
additional areas of influence are worthy of mention, The first is 
the service offered by libraries and large commercial companies in 
distributing descriptive material about vocational opportunities. 
The other is the service of State and federal agencies concerned 
with health and employment. Ás one familiar with these bureaus, 
the health education teacher or the guidance counsellor may inform 
the handicapped boy or girl of the opportunities for training and 
Placemen Provided by the Division of Rehabilitation of the Fed- 
Ча] Service. This Spirit of cooperation and the actual interchange 


0 services between the school and the community have proved 
Profitable to both. 


of those trying to enter the field highly alarming, the Engineers 
for many years have been conducting a 
stressing what qualities are needed to enter an engineering college 
and to stay in the engineering field after completing college work 

“se men give their time willingly to explain to school cour 
sellors and to address Broups in schools, such as engineering clubs 
Оп the true nature of engineering work. 


IMPROVED PROFESSIONAL UNDERSTANDING. n 
what along the same lines, there have been conferences of е 
in the social service field with school counsellors, at whi 


" ers 
ns has sought to pet a better comprehension of the ой 


THE PRESS, 


: me | терес: Not a small part in the resources of the бте 
‘uties and functions, For the social worker there has © Er bork senting the whole City, is played by the ale ge or 
lightenment on such routine working conditions as the = essit | bandlin newspapers have a high responsibility in their me 2 | 
trunk lines for telephone contacts in a high school, or Шеп bus | One nue Le де of school events and their editorial eia : 
of knowing a teacher-counsellor’s schedule so that n €— | high sche рой od paper carries a weekly mem ee 
ness сап be conducted when the counsellor is assigned (0 by schools principal, Many give space to news re am ш пер. 
ling rather than teaching уво: hoo : 50те have columns devoted to uu The 
For the teacher-counsellor has come the realization that, mu. tone of 205, an many give extensive school sports 
Crafts work or swimming activity in a local “Y” i$ 5 7 d 


becas their COverage is particularly influential in ieee m 
юу; to we high interest in sports and the willingness җы 
ы], a Every word on the sports page while ape od 

Stance at front-page headlines. The newspapers " 


= | 


activity for a pir] 


oup» 
who needs to make friends in a small ж pect 
actual process of 


Betting the girl into the group і € ining " 


lai 
through a phone call to a worker at the agency, €? 
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influence through contests they sponsor and the ayy 3] 


ard Cooperation of Available Clinical Services 
at graduation, such as for citizenship. S they Make 


who bad a good scholastic record in elemens 
hol, look П puzzled at the failure marks on his report tae 
which parent will be asked to sign it? Не; really tried 
yo study, but knowing that his parents legal separation is 
imminent, he can't piene ‚ 

t happens when а boy’s or girl’s school work is poor because 
| ааа home? Although there has been a decided trend 
on the part of the public to expect more of the school in the 
! development of personality and the training of character, school 
| people realize that the school's responsibility for the development 
of the individual is limited. In a city as complex as ours, there is 
a vide variety of voluntary and official city agencies for helping an 
individual in trouble. This may be a matter of health, financial, or 
family problems. A boy worried over a drinking father or about 
an incurably ill mother may need the assistance of a family service 
agency. 


LEVISION AND RADIO. Possibly even mo, 
m newspaper in informing the public and Winning = th 
cooperation, both local and city-wide, are the radio and EIAN 
The Board of Education, through the Bureau of E Чис D 
Vocational Guidance, tec its = radio facilities, Station On and 
has been a pioneer in utilizing the air waves to sho › 
vocational Брин for which the high schools е E 
students. pate 

Homebound students, registered in our academic high schools 
have their study of English, history, and Science, for example 
supplemented and made more stimulating by the Living Black. 
board Series over TV station WPIX. Important, too, is the sense 
of belonging to the larger group of classmates that the friendly 
voice of the teacher on the air can bring to these pupils studying 
at home. 


ап 


| BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE. The Bureau of Child Guid- 

ance is the official agency of the Board of Education qualified to 
test and treat a pupil who is making such a poor adjustment in 
school that he cannot succeed. The service the Bureau can offer 
the high schools has been very limited. Although some schools 
wc Pilot projects of a Bureau of Child Guidance team—a 
aa chologist and psychiatric social worker (and on referrals, a 
Phchiatrist assigned part-time to a specific school—the majority 
К hy ools are limited to such services as determining the advis- 
of ы, » sending an epileptic to school or keeping him home; or 

Vn with a potentially dangerous boy or girl. 


REPRESENTATIVE AGENCIES. 


emily Service type: Communi Service Society, Catholic Charities, 
uda Family Service, Talian Board of Guardians, E x ES 
о. ig Sister Movement, Protestant Council, and о TA hs 
е x mental hygiene, dental, cardiac, eye, allergy, an je 

Ices— Welfare Department, Youth Board, Be н е 
Some p Problems of student health are detected within he facil 
Many чем $ have a teaching nurse as а mem 

Ve a Board of Health nurse and doctor 


TRUE COOPERATION. Using the air waves to reach all the 
students in all high schools recently, the President of the Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of Schools held a special 
radio broadcast over the Board of Education's station, WNYE-FM. 
Ina "family council" round-table discussion they appealed to pupils 
in both junior and senior high schools to assist in the battle to 
control and prevent the alarming increase of juvenile p 
Two high school students, one from each of the high a 
divisions—academic and vocational—sat at the round ta те 
е of the Board of Education and the Superintenc* 


“Study the problem presented by the few who are mE En 
body else in the school д bad name," urged the Pr d wn 
Board of Education, "If you can help young people om 7 
age level, you will earn a special accolade.” 


Thus to enlist the energies of thousands of young Ье | 
Purposeful high school citiens to take action on gr „е jts pest 
to maintain the good name of their schools is leaders T when б 
It is but another example of the good which co™ 
schools and community join hands. 

34 


Бег of the faculty. 
on duty daily. 
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WHAT WE NEED. Guidance workers in ^; 195; 
could be more effective if there were two ieee wil 
clinic arrangement. One is an increase in service, ments in "i 
hygiene nature. There is an increasing awareness oj ut Mey 
guidance personnel of the kind of problems which e 

earlier, would probably respond to treatment, but” if кед, 3 
limited facilities the eges, is not available, Anc 
for better cooperation of parents in accepting the is 
or girl needs help, and in making sure that = ee that a hy 
ments arranged by the school counsellor. 


In Dick's school there are intensified Services 
the New York City Youth Board as an experime 
two psychologists, three psychiatric social workers, vocational 
counsellors, an employment counsellor, and a Subervitor— 
full-time. Two psychiatrists give part-time services. The guid. 
ance officers feel that additional dental services and a full-time 
Board of Education placement worker are needed, 


provided by 


nt. There are 


With unanimity our high schools report complete cooperation 
on the part of available clinics and social agencies. The variety 
and number of clinics vary in city areas, however, and some of 
the more recently expanding population areas are characterized by 
an almost complete lack of such services or by their inaccessibility 

use of distance and the expense of transportation. There is 
i pa degree of difference in student and parental knowledge 
an 
long-established houses and settlement centers are more pa 
have Parents who once attended such centers and who рее 
willingly to them for help with their children. One school i n of 
that the difficulties may be overcome by a planned camp? Шш 
Parental education on the subject, and by pooling of P 2 or 
assistance and other help on a community-wide, or 0C 


area, basis enses of 
expe ile 


A community with a practical realization that the | ju 
such services outweigh the high cost of institutionalizinF pr m. 
offenders, must provide the needed professional | is and t 
remedial attention to those who are potential СГ. 726008 | 
mentally ill pupils, These cases are now often futilely ^ help: 
by teachers and guidance counsellors, without power 
36 
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@ Job Placement for Drop-Outs and Graduates 
Charlie is an average student, whose family Ба; neither the 


jal resources to send hj 
, oost nor tbe financia ım for further 
"goling. When he gets out of school, Charlie wants a job, 


E8777 will be decide wbat job? Will be be a clerk, a police. 
ther RD of | 


man, a plumber, or a truck driver? And how will he get that 
frst job? How much time has anyone in the school organiza- 


keeps аррош йпю help Ыт? 


Every student entering high school must decide what the next 


; sep will be for him. For the boy or girl going to college or under- 


‘taking some further training beyond high school the decision is 
| rot easier, but is a little simpler than for the student whose formal 


education ends with high school. 


; HTTING ROUND PEGS INTO ROUND HOLES. Charlie 
| had been assisted in learning correct letter-writing through guid- 
| ance units in his English classes. He had had an Opportunity to 
| explore advantages of various employment fields through units 
| хийей by himself and members of his class in his group guidance 


А z 1 ave | 
acceptance of such services also. The city areas which h 


casses, In his fourth term in school he had taken a Kuder Prefer- 
ence Inventory analysis in his English class. This is not a test, but 
^ Opportunity through standardized groupings of answers, for the 
unt to find that his interests fall in certain categories, such as 
outdoor, literary, mechanical, computational, musical, or artistic 
“ds. An interpretation of his interests (not his abilities) suggests 
= he would be happy working in certain vocational fields. For 
ae a boy having high interest in mechanical and outdoor 

“ts might like the field of surveying. : 
by hi, 185305 of Charlie's interests inventory would be interpreted 
ld; bar rect adviser, If Charlie were unlucky in needing T 
етед д that he could be given an appointment, he wouie 
Service d to an outside agency, such as the Vocational Adv 

7 : Ог individua] aptitude testing. ; registered 
ind in, Senior year Charlie would be one of а group 16815117 
eria Viewed in his own school in the March before = 
He Would. team from the New York State Employmen ew 
ы ТИ ave a series of aptitude tests, and € employment 
А ming, S ‘HE results of such tests, with even 
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A placement counsellor believes: “W pe 
loud те he is going to leave school, he x ү ident Says , 
something be bas been saying to himsel У Saying gl 
decision to leave school is the culmination g ml 
of imd “да 
a доро, h | 

In this high school the placement counsellor w | 
of the individual’s needs. The graduate placement ra E the ba | 
ducted in cooperation with the English Department. Fath 15 Con. | 
last half of the senior year, the placement counsellor EC 10 the | 
in their English classes. Eash student fills out her plan em 
"Job Skills Checklist.” On the basis of this information ex 
student has an individual conference with the placement counsellor 
at which the counsellor gives vocational and Occupational infor. 
mation and arranges for personal introductions to employers, One} 
student receives as many as seven to fifteen introductions. 


VALUE OF PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT. In another school | 
a boy or girl might have arranged for part-time employmex| 
through the placement counsellor, before graduation. The cou} 
sellor believes that part-time employment tends to ward off the 
danger of drop-out by filling a possible financial need, and sai 
ing the yearning to feel independent and try one’s wings on à 
adult world of work. Within a narrow range, this counsellor ho 
there is Opportunity for vocational tryout and a variety 0 
relationships in a real job situation. 
jes 
In Joe’s high school, the principal has arranged for E 
of bomeroom group-euidance discussions centere heading 
how to get ready for a job. For example, under ps ation 0 
of “Applying for a Job in a Bank” there is an epe seit 
how banks use a test and interview program 10 р page ? 
employees. These pamphlets are written 1" pem | 
simple that the least scholarly student can uh 


i 
an 


Joe would be warned for instance, that one pu om, 

cant fails to get a job is "Failing to stand om А гай 

"Never apply for a job by taking a friend 

"Mama's babies and papa's pets are not in 
38 
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the course of a given term Joe may have heard ab 


. out the 
n “Have You an amni Personality?". "Aeronautical 
ti И p, oe i iti { сфе 80. хе 
paginering”; Vocational Opportunities in Aviation ; "Do You 


t to Be a Lawyer?"; "Nursing, an Important Profession”. 
Va анога] Therapy”; Pharmacy”; “Working Ban ; 
Joe may have an opportunity in his school for individua] testing 
using any ог all of these tests—a mechanical aptitude test, a clerical 
ability test, a personality test, a test of mental maturity, and an 
interest inventory. 

Joe will probably get a job through the request of a personnel 
department from a large commercial company that applies directly 
to the school. Graduates of this high school are now employers and 
regularly ask for employees from among the students, possibly 
because the principal believes the best preparation for work is 
“A good course of training in school—no dilly-dallying”—and 
employers know it. 


HELP OVER HURDLES. School guidance officers arrange to 
interview every school-leaver to help him over the hurdle to ad- 
justment in the world of work. In one school he is given a letter 
addressed to the evening school where he can finish the require- 
ments for his diploma. In another, he is given a pamphlet entitled 
So You're Leaving Your High School,” inviting him in a friendly 
tone to return for help to see a special counsellor or to see any 
member of the guidance staff, who will always be glad to assist 
omer students. The pages of the pamphlet give definite help on 
es to look for a job, including a list of free placement offices, 
"a note of warning to check the integrity of private agencies 
eee the Vocational Advisory Service. There are simple ja E 
^ 2904 grooming and a list of resources for vocational counselling 
ч testing, The handicapped are directed to appropriate age His 
tio оте Suggestions are made about where free training in Y 
nal fields is offered, 
many schools placement is аггапрей not only mum 


n 
Placeme : { the Secretarial 
nt ¢ rman of the 56 
es ounsellor, but also by the a a representative from 


S De 
the New Partment. In almost all schoo nd a speaker who 


York State Employment Service а 


Expla; : ‘or near the 
тэр the System of Social Security address the senio! 
their graduation, 39 
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[Seo;, 
Now Hear This! и ember, 1955) 


The cross-section of academic high schools contrib 
report freely admit the inadequacies of some of ie Uting to 
ices at present provided. In a number of instances there] i 
at the end of the questionnaire in answer to the € à Notation 
follow this procedure in your school?” “No, р,» un ] you 
so some day.” Or—"No, not yet, but we would }; s Oe to dy 


It is not fully appreciated that the factor of imme 
into almost all guidance at the high school level and 
the work of the counsellors and the problems of a аз ена 
the pupil. Мапу boys and girls go from our 
into adult life: into the competition of business, with its 
plexities—income taxes, social security, unionization: ine 
armed forces; into marriage. Time sets a deadline, and E e 
sets the pace in guidance at the high school level, y 


diacy Enters 


high schools directly 


THE HIERARCHY OF NEEDS. An ardent plea is made for 
greater awareness on the part of the Board of Education and of 
the Board of Esimate of the special needs of the senior high schools. 
If academic services are to be extended to the point of adequacy, 
the following are basic requirements: 


1. А decrease in the number of students assigned to teacher- 
counsellors so that there will be greater opportunity for 
them to meet more students face-to-face. 


2. А reduction in the size of homeroom sections, so that 


teachers may have time and opportunity for more cout 
selling of individual students. 


3. An increase in the number of specially аай шы 
for special areas of counselling. 


4. More time for the Coordinator of Guidance to 81% ба 
Service training to those members of the faculty a Sas 
qualified by personality and interest to assist in t1 
selling of students, 


5. Greater availability of resource material, mor 
material in order to have more information 3a more 
Pupils whose lives we are attempting tO Fe formation 
efficient forms on which to record this basic i 


testing 
- e 


40 


tment for d 


PRACTICES 


and to have it for ready reference, interpretation, and 
application. | 

, Personnel and money made available to conduct an eva]. 

' pation of those guidance services now provided, 

1 Personnel and money made available to conduct periodic 

' ‘surveys of graduates by each academic high schoo] as а 

rest of the effectiveness of the educational and guidance 
program. 

8. A city-wide study of the problem of drop-outs, made by 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics and distributed to 
each academic high school. 

‚ Distribution, from a central Board of Education office, 
of authoritative, up-to-the-minute, vocational information 
on developments and opportunities, in easy-to-read bul- 
letins suitable for posting. 


Apart from the foregoing, a major plea stressed by academic 
high schools is this: that the services of the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance be so expanded that the academic high schools might have 
asa regular service what most of them enjoy now only in emer- 


чо 


, ncies. Many and crucial as are the problems of maladjusted 


children in the lower schools, the problems of adolescents with 
the strains and tensions under which many of our boys and girls 
ve, the crucial decisions that they must make which will affect 
their lives for many years, all call for psychologic and psychiatric 


vices far above that which the high schools now enjoy: 


l. Full-time psychologists and psychiatrists and social work- 
“ts should be assigned to each high school or be shared 
У two high schools comparable as to size and pupil 
Petsonnel and geographically near each other. 

i ‘early all services of the Bureau of Child Guidance e 
ted to pupils nder 16 years of age. There 15 grea 
heed of some assistance for pupils over 16 who are $ 

in high school. 


here is need for increased services fr 
ju > Guidance to be given to those 
755 а little help, but need it now. ance personnel 


` {NCteased allotment of teachers and guid of educa- 
5 needed to deal adequately with the pe - 


om the Bureau of 
pupils who n 
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ional and emotional adjustment of indiy; | 
som to high school with a record of a oe Pupils who 
4. Provision for clinic services to high school pupil ment, 
агу. In theory, clinics are available to school iS ne 
but i2 fact it is almost impossible for upils on E en, 
school level to secure any clinic appointments the high 
5. The senior high schools alone contain considerab] 
bers of pupils who are pre-drop-outs, pupils who е e num. 
high school resolved only to await the legal ju the 
when they may enter employment, The lich а 16 
though =н E this тү have limited facilis 
and limited authority to guide these бы: 
families. Pupils and their 
6. The time and the personnel to fo 
cement after-school and after-class Programs in order to 
develop a sense of belonging on the part of students, to 
identify each more completely with his school, should be 
provided. 


_ Tris a hard fact that sc 
imposed upon our Board of Education b 


ster, intensify, and 


їп our academic high schools. Bu 
facing and are d 
Stage. The fact t 
Cannot justify со 
the community j 
sons and daught 


n E I5 NO guidance service among these so urgently set iun 
ng vital to the welfare of pupils in our academic high $ 


that cannot be ; ‘ation fro 
met with money—an i appropriation 
the Board of Ed ney—-an increased approp 


ucation and the Board of Estimate. There аге 0 
problems, h 1 stim: ‘bat 
quire more кыны. besetting the academic high schools 


"t money to solve them. ‘ously d* 

; Presence in high school classrooms of the епо jig 
hee: Оуег-аррге 
that if : TT inking; 
m : y 26 Solved, must be met by the incisive d d 
forth Beous acing of the realities of the actual condition: 5—0 Г 
Е right action Of the highest responsibile authoriti* 


hat partial remedies or drastic cures cost mo 
ntinued compromise with inadequate facilities. 7 
181505 that such services be made available to the 


ptember, 1955 i 


hools must operate within the limitations | 


y budgetary restrictions | 
and cannot always provide all that is known to be needed for | 


carrying out our responsibilities in guidance to the boys and girls | 
^ t the academic high schools are | 
ealing with a special problem now at an acute 


ers, then the funds to provide them will be found. | 


Ssive, lawless, and disruptive pupil is a pr the | 


ЛрАНСЕ PRACTICES | эн | 
G 1, educational, social, and religious, 
j, patent» iously disturbed, overly. i 
lega roblem of the seriously di › OVerly-ageressive, law- 

The T disruptive pupil in our high schools who resists personal 
les, 00 0 guidance has been discussed at length, specifically and 
and as in the Hopkins Report (Superintendent's Com- 
construct Delinquency in the Secondary Schools—January 18, 
ae А But reading the Hopkins Report іп the privacy of one’s 
195 her: meditating objectively on the social ills that give rise 
stud h phenomena—and living daily as teachers on a personal 
di Pd the overly-aggtessive, defiant, sullen, incorrigbile boy or 
P in the school halls, cafeterias, classrooms, and guidance offices, 
T two experiences as remote as the opposite ends of the pole. 

Juvenile delinquency in our city is not a new problem, nor is 
it static. It has been snowballing for over fifteen years—years 
during which many people in key positions failed to realize the 
roots of its causes and “paid lip service to the idea that juvenile 
delinquency was just a passing phase.” 


Perhaps now that the growing concern of the community points 
up the gravity of the crisis, there is a better prospect that the 
recommendations of the Hopkins Report will be implemented. 

As this report is being written, there are stirrings of hope that 
the community will gird itself to solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The report issued in May, 1955, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mayor Wagner, Perspectives on Delinquency Prevention, 
5 а further indication of the grave concern with which this prob- 
lem is regarded by city authorities. { 
let voices point up the crucial emergency as the wave О 
Juvenile delinquency mounts. The Board of Regents of the State 
0 New York in a recent conference recommended the Aa 
жы ОЁ moral and spiritual values through all the activities an 
9015 of the school day, stressing “Jibery under God, respect for 

2 61027 and rights of each individual, and devotion to fr on 
c © director of the Bureau of Attendance in the New ке e we 
ас к strongly urged the community to realize that р oduced 
“ountability for the upbringing of children must be wo eem 
ад о, < can life to counteract tbe modern tendency to Pil ren." 

other agencies take over the handling of recalcitrant ¢ 


: LI * 
ws ; . incibal: Association— 
Spring, Ре linquency Report of Higb School Princtpats 
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The Board of Justices of the Domestic Relatia. E | 
ous protest to the Governor of the State has id hold i "s 
to remove intolerable conditions that clog and pre. рото". ! 
functioning of the Court. ae me 
In similar vein, the high schools urge 
intolerable conditions that impede- 
educational institutions. Overly-age 
disruptive pupils who reject all cou 
small group in our high schools. Nev 


have a part to play if / 


obtained,” 
test of our guidance lie? 


If 


teacher-counsellors would work with renewed energies and ге 
newed purpose, confident that their labors were valued and fruitful. 

How fruitful such labors would be is best expressed in an ех- 
cerpt from the guidance handbook published by one of our oldest 
academic high schools: 

"We can provide for all our students only by coming to 
know each one as a berson and by adapting the process 0 
education, а far as possible, to what they are and what m 
hope to be. This is much more difficult than the outmo А 
Practice of forcing the boy to conform to the existing scho 
process, What have we in mind? We look forward to © 4 
pores who will display such desirable marks of maturity hee 
loyalty to God and country; good physical growth wi to 
acceptance of their individual characteristics; an ony 
act with reasonable independence emotionally, ми 
mná economically; а facility of adjustment to ¢ ang! d 

Hons and to persons of sheir йы and the opposite us a 
4 grasp of reality that wil} enable them to seek, aequ 


ompetence and 
themselves and in 


| vill have laid, while in 

osophy of life which 
10 а total personality 
eir whole lives and 


accomplished by the 
e co-workers in this 
р school education 

y to their parents 

he obstacles they 
way, but all of us 

2 results are to be 


months ago 
ust what 


d no idea oft- 
heard from them yet 


—Сеойгеу Hellman, Mother Tafts Chickens 


The Rise of Anti-Intellectualj 
United States 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIES 
Boys High School 


sm in the 


The last couple of decades have witnessed a fr; 
steady decline in the prestige of the intellectua] Tightening an 
States. The unhappy and precarious position of нн nite 
present milieu was recently dramatized by Albert E olar ino 
ment that if he were a young man today and had to E State. 
he would choose to be a plumber rather than a ems °С а Career 
have been in the nature of gloomy hyperbole to un de This ша 
doctor's sense of outrage at the treatment now bein ч the 
men of science and learning. However, it does Hii. Ccorded р 
that our traditions of free and untrammeled search FE Watnin 
being rapidly undermined and that those of us who M zd 
them had better shed our lethargy. cherish 


It was not always thus. From the very beginning of our hi 

the climate of popular opinion was Аса to the ker Ne 
was it only learning of a utilitarian nature that was honored, The 
scholar as such was an object of veneration. Whether he was an 
authority on the Italian sonnet or on Mendelian eugenics, he was 
respected for his knowledge, and was accorded a place in the 
social hierarchy at least on a par with the merchant, planter, of 
industrialist. 


= INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. The Industrial Кето 
us in = second half of the 19th century contributed in its ow? 
ч т ЫГ пазед of the prestige of the intellectual. pr 
nobl ashionable in the pre-industrial, semi-feudal era for * 
R ges to patronize the arts and music, so during the Indust 
з ution it became the badge of distinction for the new 

= to ma an interest in scholarship and book learning i 
e ys ent that free public-supported education me » 
middle ri Y after the Industria] Revolution had аж be 

ass. The letters of nobility of this class coul in 


etui к: largesse of the monarch, but could be » s 
eme f ning The sons of the merchant P "i Ids of 
nobii of the humble working men, sought n 

E ty 1n the universities and in libraries. 


a 
ge 
rican peoP 


were 


em о 
в е 


fact, in thi 
factor as 
schools an 
Mann and 


powerful in laying 


R 
THE ut 1900, the scholar for the most part was the product 


UP сїз home. As of that date, fewer than 5% of the 


college 912 


is connection, that the trade unions were as potent a 
any in the public acceptance of tax-supported high 
d even colleges. The proselytizing efforts of Horace 
Henry Barnard in behalf of public education were made 
sible by the backing given by trade unions. But even more 
the foundation of our nation's network of 
schools was the rising prestige of scholarship and book learning. 


IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION. ‘The coming of the immigrant 
also served to place scholarship on a pedestal. In most European 
countries, schooling, beyond the first few grades of elementary 


| school, was not for the likes of the common man. More than for 


material advantage, the immigrants yearned to realize for their 
children what for them had been a futile dream. They strove to 
give to their children as much schooling as possible, for to their 
way of thinking education was the open sesame to future well- 
being and happiness. Learning as such was regarded by them not 
x LE means of achieving economic liberation but also as the 
€ to social acceptance. Just as the accumulation of wealth made 
deus Veblen later characterized as "conspicuous consump- 
tion of cdd also made Ze rigueur а kind of conspicuous pero 
intellecty “ip and book-learning. While, no doubt, much о е 
and indi : pabulum consumed at this time was sterile in ne 7Я 
t а мы in nature, the fact remains that almost = : 

7 socie € in our history the man of learning was looked upo 

ty with something only a little short of veneration: 


D 
am OCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION. The high esteem 
tion, ' = scholar was held led to the democratization of жа 
"pon oling, at least through the secondary level, once es 
а con © particular privilege of the upper class, became, partially 
sequence of this worshipful attitude toward the man of 
47 
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learning, the right of all. This marked a social | “бете, зу 
twentieth century United States not paralleled Svolution in 
of the world. in any other 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOLAR. Although 

the savant had been constantly mounting ed the Presti 
until roughly the advent of World War II, for e United Sa 
scholar was looked upon as a social ornament E long ti 
gracious living, or as a friendly tenant of the ivo n adornment 
he accorded an economic return even mildly нал tower, But 
received by the man of business? Of course not Patable to 

on a scale of genteel poverty, and rarely do we find hi 

the mart of commercial affairs. As a rule, we find To. entering 
in teaching posts, particularly in the universities, enscon 
tories pursuing the sciences, as a literary man w 
poetry, or as a historian captivated by the allure of Clio 


Such was the ambivalent attitude of socie 
l ty toward thi 

that although it was every ready to accord him respect A um | 

it called upon him to occupy positions of leadership in the govern | 

ment only at infrequent intervals. It is interesting to note that in |. 


the early days of our history a large percentage of our presidents 
were, among other things, scholars of solid proportion. Men like 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, John Quing 
Adams would have met the exacting standards set forth by Plato 
for his philosopher-rulers, : 
By a peculiar twist of circumstance, as the democratic philosophy 
of government gained a foothold in the time of Andrew J acksom 
we find the man of learning relegated more and more to his ivory 
tower in so far as important government service was concern 
With the possible exception of Abraham Lincoln whose profoun 
might conceivably serve as a surrogate for scholarship 
of a American president who is entitled by even afl 
е imagination to be described as а тап of 16410108 


BE of | 


The scholar lived | 


in research labors. | 
ooing the muse of f 


Theodore Roosevelt was accidentally catapulted to the el 


scholarship was rudimenta i ny О dest 
de and diluted by too Many ^ {р 
culine interests. Not unti] Woodrow Wilson became preside? 
1912 do we find a Scholar at the helm of out government 


haps и" 


one spot in our political life, Of course, even Theodore * sss 


DEFINITION OF THE SCHOLAR. This may P^ 
48 


pp RSE OF ANTHINTELLECTUALISM — — 00 
pod * Jace as any oe ын А working definition of the 
polar. For the purp ded i €; 4 conceive the scholar to 
s a man who is well-grounded in the humanities. He has a broad 
owledge of history and geography, is acquainted with the seminal 
works of literature, has a basic understanding of the fundamentals 
of biology; physics, and chemistry, and above all has a firm faith 
in reason. In at least one of these fields he has a command of 
knowledge greater than that of the general student. Of course, 
with the proliferation of knowledge in modern times, it is no 
longe possible for any one man to embrace all fields of learning. 
The day of the all-knowing Aristotle or Leonardo da Vinci is over. 

How about the man who may be outstanding in a special field? 
Should we consider him a scholar? It is conceivable that a man 
may rise to the top in such fields as medicine, engineering, or the 
law, and yet remain in other respects comparatively illiterate. The 
specialist may be a master in his chosen vocation, but this does not 
make him a scholar. This point was well punctuated by John 
Stuart Mill when in commenting on the main purpose of educa- 
tion he conceived it to be the making of “capable and cultivated 
human beings . . . Men are men before they are lawyers or 
physicians or manufacturers; and if you make capable and sensible 
men, they will make themselves capable and sensible lawyers or 
physicians.” In short, scholarship must be built on a firm founda- 
tion of broad general education. How broad, and how general, 


it is impossible to define with precision. But in practice, it will : 


not be difficult to identify the scholar. 


MOUNTING PRESTIGE. Although the prestige of the mén 
of education kept increasing throughout the 19th century and the 
early part of the 20th century, it reached its zenith in the hey day 
: the New Deal. When Franklin D. Roosevelt was уаш ia "3 
President in 1933, he surrounded himself with a coterie v m 
V eus Who came to be known as the "brain trust.” Many oF t = 
visers had been college professors or men of literary En Сағ 
es ход them were Raymond Moley, Adolf Berle, Thom 
B Ms, Benjamin Cohen, Robert Sherwood, and ү н 18 
use the crisis caused by the depression that pe except of 


Was so d 
Е i lya 
Course h D, these appointments were soun y 


oF the 


fespect in which learning was then 


Y the partisan opponents of the € T that $7 d 
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: m. 
"brain trust” was not at that time looked MM ber, 1955) 
1 


qut pis ë . 
ts of reason that history has witnessed since the middle 


or with patronizing tolerance. Nor were they then reped a | phe l humanistic scholar, the independent thinker, the creative 


addlepated theorists with plenty of book lear sum 
common Sense. NO practical 


REVERSAL. Gradually, however, a subtle change ; 
opinion took place with regard to the scholar. lone 12 public 
in the late 1920's and extending to the present с Tough} 
growing distrust of the “ivory tower scholar” whose we find a 
had been for the most part gained away from the practi s been 
place of economic strife and struggle. Ву the 1940 : : C 
find in the press and in the outpourings of political m m 
temptuous references to men of the “brain-trust” type ee 
heads” and impractical theorists. p 
This waning prestige of the savant was not limited to his 
participation in political affairs; it spread insidiously until it 
braced scholars in all walks of life. That is not to say that u 
demand for college education diminished. Indeed, and this may 
sound paradoxical, never in our history did we have so many 
applicants knocking at the doors of higher institutions of learning 
for admittance. However, the demand now, for the most part, was 
for practical courses, particularly in the sciences and mathematics. 
Proportionately fewer students demanded the advanced courses in 
the humanities—in history, philosophy, literature, or sociology. 
Even the student was soon infected by the virus of the cash-nexus 
concept of education. To him, it was important that his schooling 
pay off in a practical sense; learning meant becoming a compete? 
doctor, physicist, lawyer, or engineer. Whatever by-products 0. 
general education he accumulated on the way were purely ph 
dental to his main objective. In spite of Adlai Stevenson $ vis 
quip advising that "eggheads of the world unite—you have p 
to lose but your yokes,” the eggheads wete definitely i endi 


and were reduced to nursing their wounded prestige 1n 
isolation. 


А the 
CAUSES. The factors that tend to explain the decline de 
intellectual in recent years are not too difficult to identity: е 
the most important síngle one is the rise of rotalitarianB ш 
last two decades, The Nazi and Communist mover sal aod 
ideologically the most outspoken enemies of the intel 
50 


i 


| indulged in a ho 


55 Т re quickly driven out of the universities into concentration 
ritet to meditate upon the error of their ways. The function of 


to serve the state. Either the savant dons the 


шй Ке provided for him by the political regime or he faces 
£ 


! jquidation. T А 
"rhe Nazis were cruder and more forthright in their war on the 


! geelligentsia than were the Communists, but the consequences for 
| ge thinking man were the same in both cases. While the Nazis 
locaust of book burning, the Communists pursued 
| ieequally ignoble policy of requiring their university-bred lackeys 
! p rewrite their books to fit ideological Procrustean beds. History 
‘snd philosophy were refashioned to suit the demands of the state 
‘ind to coincide with the latest tangents of the party line. George 
Orwell in his 1984" has brilliantly satirized this process of double- 
Í hink and double rewrite which is a concomitant of authoritarian 
regimes anywhere. 
EFFECTS. Now a peculiar situation developed. The very attitude 
‘of contempt for the intellectual integrity and individual vagaries 
ofthe creative mind so characteristic of dictatorships began to seep 
into the interstices of Western thought. The West, in its struggle 
| fist with the Nazis and then with the Communists, began to 
f borrow some of the unwholesome attitudes of its opponents. It was 
soned that we are living in an era of crisis. The Communist 
sep is a real one. The ideological struggle is for keeps and the 
Sas аге the very souls of free men everywhere. Philosophical 
ыр Particularly in the sphere of political thought, are ERES 
=; we can no longer afford. We too must be hard and tough 
the паны, Our writers, intellects, scholars had also Lau = 
tulin 08 democratic mark to be sure 725 awn by orld 
The zi political destinies of the Western part Ў е 
ism e better conform or take the consequences. Thesm el 
war dering almost at ti hysteria, engendered by the co 
ar Made ie: > Imes on hy: (^ llectual to function 
_ “соф increasingly difficult for the inte © ^ 4 cog con- 
| fog, 8 О the old traditions that made deviation 
y fashionable. 


THE RI ө n n- 
| SE bitterness € ge 
OF THE EGGHEAD. Out of the >! 51 
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' Я ept 
dered by the ideological struggle there "e ember, 1955 
identification of the intellectual with a newly-mj an йтаңь 
called ап egghead. Like all opprobrious арен т: Stereo Dal 
never been precisely defined. But its overtones x iS term ‘a 
Not only did it imply that the intellectual was i: Quite 
be entrusted with any important role in the makin Ot ty 
mental policy. It soon came to be used as a snarlin 2 01 govem, 
tempt by ће anti-intellectual obscurantists to disc = к Of су, 
were either unorthodox in their thinking or queer is men Why 
occupation with scholarly imponderables. their pre, 

From this attitude of distrust toward eggheads 

into the political arena it was but a short st Who ven 
that the sorry posture of affairs throughout the world was in some 
subtle way associated with the meddling of starry-eyed intellectuals 


who were busy cooking up “isms” of one kind or another, By 


peculiar process of ratiocination, a picture of the intellectual as; | 


dangerous man was painted in the minds of the unthinking publi 


THE EGGHEAD AS А RADICAL. Мог only was he portrayed 
as an ivory-towet theorist, but also he was drawn as the originator 
of exotic notions of a radical vintage. Particularly within the lst 
few years we find stamped upon the public mind an inchoste- 
though sometimes an explicit—identification of the intelle 
with the radical. It has even been charged by some men in inf 
ential circles that our universities (the profilic centers of eggh i 
production) are hotbeds of subversion, and that in the que 
dispensing higher education we are fashioning a virulent ^ яә 
pinkos. Thus from an attitude of patronizing distrust © a 
practicality of the intellectual there developed а 997 у; 
attitude of affirmative hostility toward him as the == 
Балдин box of ideological woes now besetting the Wor | id 
There is a devilish irony in this equating of the inte Mnt of 
the radical. For the lamentable fact is that the first a se 
the bruta] dictatorships of the Nazis and the Com" ue en 
the “intellectual saboteurs,” Early in the Hitler гер! фо j 


German university and newspaper was purged of its ОЧ фе eil 


liberal thinkers. Likewise the Bolshevils— particularly Ps 
days of the revolution and before a new generatio" | matt? 
had been inoculated with the potent virus of dialect 


52 


-— 


de В 


theorist, but it also conveyed the impression that he wan itio | уййне End exposed the essentially anti-intellectual atti- 


Titan 
| tude 0 


en. 


| ^ erm lit by Hitler was a symbol that apparently is now lost 


| upon us. It is tragic that in a "time of troubles"—to use Toynbee's 
| phase—the 
ер to the point of view | 
| Western portion of the world in which the hope of the survival 
| of freedom still hangs on ever so tenuously, this poisonous hostility 
! toward the intellectual—that is, toward the thinker who refuses 
| to accept as his own, hypotheses pre-fabricated by Authority—is 
| rapidly creating the dominant climate of opinion. Apparently we 
| have not yet learned that simple proposition that every time we 
| adopt—even in the course of the battle for survival—the twisted 


p ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM  —— — 


"decadent intellectuals" with ruthless determina- 


Й d WC 
аюы latter were dubbed kulaks, capitalists, and bourgeois 


os, and were quickly separated from their posts as teach- 


ноп. 

j jonarie», wet : " 

ао. and scientists, and were either exiled to Siberia or 
’ 


writer 


4. Igor Gouzenko in his powerful novel The Fall of a 


£ the Communists. 


UALTY OF TOTALITARIANISM. The funeral pyre of 


first casualty is the independent scholar, the creative 
artist, or the objective scientist. It is doubly tragic that in the 


attitudes of the Fascists or Communists, we die a little until ulti- 
mately, even in victory, we are bound to lose our democratic birth- 
right. What will it profit us to defeat Communism only to discover 
that we have emerged from the battle immutably wearing the scars 
of their hatreds and their prejudices? | 
Is not the danger sign in this connection plain when the debating 
кә of West Point and Annapolis are ordered not to рий [ие 
si egular ly scheduled debate with other such hotbeds of subver- 
on as Princeton and Yale on the subject: "Should the United 
wo ognize the present Communist regime of China? pa 
mia pee lock, stock, and barrel to the anti-intellectua Jere 
vetsial « ts s when we declare that certain of our most - пе 
ера = Jects in the sphere of international relations x e 
Uture Hes а scussion? Is our faith in the thinking a pm dr 
in the p merican military and naval officers so shaky € oat 
* аге n ic health of our democratic institutions 50 = of 
ideas atraid to send our boys out into the free < гтл айы 
taught 5 this not as good a time as any to remem йү "error 


us by Thy ; d ocratic soc. AE 
omas Jefferson that in а ает ”? 

Jefferso is left free to combat it 
53 
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WEAPONS OF THE ANTI-INTELLECTUALSs ber, А 
employed by the anti-intellectuals need not even - The уе | 
crudely repressive instruments used by the Euro Similar tg E | 


throttle unorthodox thinking. Robert Hutchins 


of fear and thereby imposing upon ourselves mental st 
As long as this miasma continues to poison the air of r 
points out, it may not even be necessary for the BEL 


3 E 
pugnacious know-nothings to bring pressure on д беш of 


House of Representatives to pass legislation designed ; pe or 
independent scholar. By creating an atmosphere of dlisted Etter the 
the intellectual is the man who is rocking the politic n Which 
becomes increasingly difficult to write, teach, or {шеш boat, it 
mation according to the time-honored American precept: "TENA 
chips fall where they may.” > Let the 


Eric Sevareid in a speech made early in 1954 at an Atla 


convention of educators poignantly described the pres 
state of affairs in these words: 


Ours is apparently not the Age of Faith, not the Age of 
Reason; some people even doubt it is anymore the Age of 
Progress. Certainly it does seem to be the Age of Anxiety, 
nci only about the tyranny in other parts of the world but 
about ours, and this anxiety, this fear has been producing 
here a gathering flight from reason . . . This movement й 
in large part anti-intellectual, I think it challenges everything 
that you in your work... stand for... It fears the intellect 
because it is a stranger to it. It bas come already to bold tbe 
ancient and honorable word "professor" in a kind of primi 
contempt; also the word “diplomat,” and tbe very ti 
intellectual” itself, It is a trend toward what the Nazis 7 
m rationalization, folk thinking, or thinking with our bloot 


ntic City 
ent sorry 


s 
GROWING RESISTANCE. There is, however, some ei 
tion in the observation that while the intellectual is 00% ^. se 
run, he has not yet thrown in the towel. It is heartening | " 
the stout wall of resistance that is being built against Ui rest 
forces of irrationalism which Sevareid has so aptly desc? cg 
are many evidences that leading newspaper € icon, selves © 
scientists, and men in political life are bestirring 
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has clea ots ty | sp ae the forces И 
the tocsin to warn us that we are generating a эрш, sounds because there is still hope for of freedom that it is doubly 
са C 1 1 
im 


«RISE ОР ANTLINTELLECTUALISM — — 
H 


on а last-ditch fight if need be against obscurantism and 
‘sisi wherever they may manifest themselves, [t is 


nt to re-examine at this time the posture of public opinion 


l Tagh scholar. There is still time to abandon the ship of 


| frightene 


d men and to reassert our common-sense attitude of "let 


free men talk their piece until kingdom come.” 


SCHOOLS AND ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM. Not even the 


| dradels of the scholar, the schools themselves, have escaped the 
| vins of anti-intellectualism. This infection has manifested itself 


in subtle ways. There has been no decrease in the number of Amer- 
ican boys and girls who knock at the doors of higher institutions 
of learning for admission. The standing of the college-bred man in 
the community has continued to be as great as ever. However, it 
is growingly apparent that it is no longer his broad command of 
the humanities that is prized, but rather the pecuniary value of his 
knowledge. Indeed, the prestige formerly enjoyed by the college- 
educated man as such, has been transferred to the graduate of the 
professional schools of engineering, medicine, and law. In short, 
in so far as public opinion is concerned, scholarship and learning 
pet se have fallen upon evil days. 

Nor is this transformation entirely surprising. It is not to be 
expected that a large and influential segment of society can adopt 
а cynical attitude toward scholarship and book-learning without 
its affecting the curriculum, the teachers’ zeal and courage, or stan- 
dards of achievement. This does not necessarly mean that the 
«| of anti-intellectualism in the mundane world of afi 4 
Was similar to the causes operating in derogation of learning 1n 

6 Schools themselves. It happens that within the last ten of fifteen 
e this constant undermining of the foundations of ia tm 
ie lp has been unwittingly promoted by ий om nd 
м à y an extreme and erroneous interpretation О V P 

* new education." 


10 TEACH THE CHILD, NOT THE SUBJECT. One о о 


chief 4 . teacher tO 
С shibboleths was that “it is the function а КЫ dichotomy 


the child, not тосе” d an af ich 
» not the subject.” It created а Teed 
the foc the leaner and de subject matter he earned, Po А n 

Ndation of the new psychology, with 155 emp ей 
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idual differences, it properly stressed the dignity of 1 1955) 
child. It developed the science of mental hygiene Of each se 

; With ipe Мав 
the therapy of success rather than of failure, of piy; its stress 
a sense of belonging rather than of isolation ie each chi 
rather than being ignored or rejected. This revolution «8 аце 
was salutary in nature and augured well for the ^ in education 
ment of the individual child. uture develop 

But the second half of the maxim—"it is the 

teacher to teach the child, not the subject”—has "e 
much evil. Surely we teach the child, but we teach him У Wrought 
That something cannot be artificially separated from something 
matter which years of tradition have found valuable for € subject 
culture to possess. The child is not taught in a vacuum вица 
of reading, arithmetic, and writing must be mastered at а skills 
age. Further, it is not unimportant whether he masters hen ly 
not, so long as he is happy or psychologically integrated. It de £ 
itely does matter whether or not the child by the time he Pi 
from high school has been grounded in the fundamentals of history, 
geography, grammar (а bad word? ), literature, and the sciences, 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT MATTER. It is one of the 
tragedies of present educational practice that subject-matter learo 
ing—the beginning of scholarship—is regarded cavalierly by many 
practitioners of the educator's art. Fortunately this ambivalent att 
tude toward scholarship has not yet entirely taken over in Ор 
secondary schools. But the infection is potent, and the ашы. 
lectual disease acquired at an early age is difficult to СШ? 2 s 
later stages. Unless every division of the school system encoura, n 
respect for systematic scholarship, we can expect to produce re 
scholars nor thinking citizens, Nor is there апу conflict pole 
subject-matter acquisition and the attainment of what ше ү” do 
sional educators describe as the “intangibles”: the 2 v bes 
critical thinking, the willingness to cooperate with other 9 
of a group, the skill to do research, etc. ing 00% 
It is time to realize that the battle which has Decr Pe oul 
for some thirty or forty years between the advocates ot иез б! 
child-centered school—the progressives—and those we 
importance of subject matter and content in the taking P, 
—the traditionalists—is no longer an abstract debate “ries 2 d 
in the quiet halls of academies, There are many 87 
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| ship ? dy written boo 


function of the | 


б айпай! 


ор ANTIINTELLECTUALISM — 00 


yg RISE b, ah : 
| tragically enough tae m ost important one is scholar. 
pto ^ he tradition of intellectualism. Mortimer Smith, in his 
Е" к The Diminished Mind, voices the indigna- 
| nor ousands of thinking people at the havoc being wreaked 
бол me of this struggle against the tradition of book learning 
1 “polarship in these words: “The controversy today is between 
e ho continue to believe that the cultivation of intelligence, 
on alas well as intellectual, is inextricably bound with the cultural 
| ж and accumulated knowledge of buman-kind (the so-called 
ү; or essentialists), and those who feel that education's 
bis to adjust the individual to the group, to see that be 


primary bas : Á е 
4 ‘satisfactorily’ to the stresses and strains of the 


learns to respon 


| social order (the so-called progressives). Ideally, the two tasks are 


| sor mutually exclusive but the advocates of the latter consistently 
| deride the former, engaging in a vigorous anti-intellectualism and 
“belittling of, and contempt for, content in education." 


| NO CONFLICT. It is true that at one time the acquisition of 
| information or knowledge was in practice the major, if not the 


only, aim of education. That was all wrong. It was necessary to 
redress the mistake by stressing the importance of character train- 
ing, and the development of skills and techniques that made sub- 
jet matter meaningful and the human being individually and 
- competent. But in the process of redressing the balance, 
inde pendulum swung so far away from its pem xem 
that the y subject-matter acquisition that there is now nger 
t the child will be taught much only to discover that he 
a an ignoramus? 
on ote is certain if we are to survive as a free people: the i 
anish ectualism must cease, Cynicism, distrust, and fear poni 
е our thinking, and the poisons of hostility cnr 
le; oxy and dissidence must be pumped out of the ann 
xijg 5 Betting late, there is still time to bring about an enten 
едЬ with learning and to re-establish the former pe ogy 
rhe Scholar. History will some day recor that the 
but "e ‘nism and Fascism were defeated not by hyar еге 
бег inteli vital force of thinking men drawing 105Р 
&ctual leaders, 
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T PHONICS? — 
T ABOU 
EMMETT ALBERT BETTS** HA 


f what the problem really is. So it is easy to make the 
00 50 simple by pointing to only one or two possible causes: 


А ; lem ords or to say the ABC's, Unf 
In a review of Why Johnny Can't Read, ; ' prob Өү to sound out W os - Untortunately, 
195, HIGH POINTS, the editor said, "Wea nee in the Jun, | a0 inability S problem is usually not this simple. Therefore, phonics 
others who have had firsthand experience with F hear from роте e-all, ог panacea, for all reading ills. 
not 4 


and bave sound convictions on the subject, ] Р Е] и methog 
he should be mes mel р sch is wron 
The following, while not a direct refutation 

ае considers some of the problems me ` A Obnny 
and comes to different conclusions. In view о f the сите у Flesch 
in the teaching of reading, the editors repeat their E interes 
for additional articles on this important subject.) nvitation 


reasonable parent, teacher, or business man knows that all 
d ding ills cannot have one cause. For that reason, they know that 
| (s * P lin to sound out words may be only one of тату causes 
| the 


| of reading difficulties. 


| HONICS BE TAUGHT? A good reader (1) takes 
[rns rese, (2) ЫНЫ dn e еседа of 


| А ап interest tO W. . i 
In parent-teacher meetings on reading, one of the first question i ws and (3) knows how to think when he reads. Without 
is: "What about phonics?" Variations o | 


# this questi ПЁ be led to books but he won't read them. If he 

these: TOME dr words, he cannot understand what he reads and, 

"Aren't phonetics important?" | therefore, loses interest. If he has not learned how to think when 

"Why don't they teach phonics today?" | he reads, he is only a word caller and can take no interest in reading. 

"Does a child in school learn to read by sight or Ьу sound’}) These three “firsts” must be considered in any discussion of phonics. 
"Why don't they put words together by sounding?" 


i Any sensible parent, teacher, or reading specialist knows that a 
"Why don't they teach children to sound out words?" | good reader uses phonics and other word identification skills. These 
“Arent sounds a help?” 


| skills are the spokes in one of the wheels of the reading tricycle— 
To teach or not to teach children to sound out words has becom 


the other two wheels being interest and the € to i ins 
: : : ew. 
а red hot question when parents get together. For the most pity For the beginner all written, or printed, words are n 
they — that cde ра mim tm to sound out жоё are in his speaking vocabulary but he must learn to tell one group 
all schools and in all classrooms of today. Morover, they take i 


of wiggly lines from another. He must learn how to pev ae 
granted that the authors of school readers have given up the tt] Word quickly and easily. And he must learn how to recogni 
ing of phonics, ted 52% 


Word the next time he sees it. To identify new уй E recog: 
. nize old ones. h ber of skills including phonics. — , 
А Uni » he uses a number o : * 
" Ye we had more than 3,000 е den [p rii к Would be silly to leave а child to shift for Miner he а 
Сен ike questions "p how to teach “= bout phonics Ти Phonics and other word identification skills. It wo 
ut one out of four questions was at «ns, Thi 
years later we again asked teachers to list their question? 


А b 
й : surd to suggest that phonics is the only set of skills needed by 
the topic of Bood reader, 


" : . We? The answer 
more than two out of three questions were ОП "E should children be taught how to use P hone ui debate. 
to do about phonics?" what 9. 60 So far as we are concerned this is not а be taught? How 


€ basic questions are: When should phonics 


now y 
In short, teachers as well as parents, want (0 k inten should ; 
Phonics be taught? 


“ 2 x у О 
about “phonics in learning to read.” There 15 m 


е . ago. „дй ^ 
phonics today than there was a generation Of two є poof 160 | PHO honetics and phon 
Parents, teachers, and employers complain көгү”, at b es AND PHONICS. The eee terms have been 


08е a great many people. In fact, 
with the same meaning. 59 


ИР 


and spelling. They know that something is #1002 


, Reprinted from Education for May, 1955. 
Director, Betts Reading Clinic 
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be 


PHONETICS. Phonetics is the science of ; "19у 
phones. One who has become skilled in pho nero. SOUNds 
phonetician. He is concerned with how sounds rei is сау 


speaker and how they are heard by the liste 
concerned with spoken language. 

Teachers and speech specialists take courses in Hons 
to understand how to help people to pronounce еа 
and to listen accurately. They know, for example ы Cotten 
be in began does not have the same sound as the ES асц 
know that boy is not pronounced 5zP-0y! In other td be, 5 
know how to teach speech production without = they 
pupils with distorted sounds. This is another reason re thei 
and other untrained, but well-intentioned, people can d 
harm than good. more 


пег. In shor he 
dor 


PHONICS, OR PHONETIC ANALYSIS. About 100 years ago, | 


a system of phonetics, or sounding words, was advocated for teach. 
ing beginners to read. This system soon replaced the old ABC 
spelling method. Interest in phonic, or phonetic analysis, systems 
reached its peak around 1920. Since that date, authors of school 
readers have continued the teaching of phonics as one of several 
skills for identifying new words and recognizing old ones. That i 


phonics has not been dropped by the authors of school readers. | 


This statement, of course, is contrary to public opinion of today 

As late as the 1920's, some authors of school readers went ^ 
far as to build reading systems around nothing but phonics. . ч 
carried the pronunciation of words to the extreme, рауі02 en 
if any, attention to the getting of thought. In fact, опе 9), 
offered almost eighteen weeks of drill on pronouncing ide of 
Phonograms (е. i. ba, ca) before the child had any m oov? 
reading. To the more sensible teachers, this system ^: 
as the “hiss and groan” method of teaching reading jy beo 
Some children survived this phonics system, P robab / peca" 
they had high I. Q's or unusual language aptitude. а Мапу " 
mete word callers or crippled word-by-word readers is gr 
notch business and professional men were victims Yet thet? z 
and are now taking adult courses in how to read. the даќ ў 
those today who аге very loud about going back to j 
of teaching reading, 

It is little wonder that the “hiss and groan” 


60 


| 
| 
| 
j 
i 


for phonics $ 


доц, | 
qild got the 
ап inspection о 


. W. et » 
gens piai quarters, the “Look and Say” method was substituted 


ystems as а means of teaching beginners. However, 
и ын eptions, the authors of school readers did offer system- 
s help оп phonics as one aid to word identification, after the 
atic idea of reading. This statement can be verified b 
f teachers’ manuals published since the 1920's, 

[n today's reading systems, most children learn to use a small 
айар vocabulary before they are introduced to phonics. Words 
dis small vocabulary are identified by meaning, differences in 
the shape and length of the words, and picture clues. These words 


| are the known words—sometimes called a sight vocabulary—in 


| which the children learn phonic clues as fast as they come to new 
words containing similar clues. 

| But what is phonics? It is really translating parts of written 
| words into the sounds they represent. For example, the child learns 


Tto know thi in this so that it serves as a cue to new words, such as 


“thick, thing, and think. He learns to know ck in back so that it 
serves as а cue in thick, clock, truck, stick, and check. In other 
words, he learns to look for known groups of letters, or cues, which 
stand for the same speech sound or sounds. 

The letter scr in scream, ca in cat, aw in saw, and oa in boat 
represent sounds, The letter ¢ in cat stands for a single speech 
‘ound; scr in scream or са in cat, a blending of sounds; sat in 
‘disfy, a syllable, All of these letters or groups of letters are called 
Phonograms, 
из hograms are cues to a word. For example, a € wo 
or ithe to pronounce scratch is not using ees 
TEN s € 15 trying to use only а letter-phonics gan an à s 
0 Эг) Successful. Instead, he must learn to use di к is 
and for ae ог groups of letters—for different parts 

erent words. 


machines Petson comes to think, white, bac 
th 


kache, accelerator, of 


what 
у and c e must resort to 
"à annot pronounce them, h n of the word form. 


ean ү ime 
In in the sentence and minatio 
*Xamin; ce and to an exa cups 0 
letters ПЁ the word form, he uses single Nm bak + he - 
"а sin es. If, for example. he comes up wit 
Phon: i € tries again until he rings а 3 «ers for pronun- 
Of course, is only one way to gtouP д 
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сїайоп РОО КЫ ed phonics skills tepare Mber, 15 үн 

the use of syllables and other cues to the pro 3 the ch; | . he must know how they are used i 

He must also learn how to analyze word for nunciation 0 d jn a 5 Ew phonic and related skills so well dus о ое 
ically, keeping his attention focused on the thought, 


: ms i 
prefixes, and suffixes in order to pronounce an ine lab "d 
easi Ut . o 
asing v * He learns clear enunciation and accurate pronunciation, 
| ДАП 


of longer words in more advanced books, 
| 1CS IN READING. “How do phonics help in reading?” 
T anyone | НО оп is often raised by parents whe seek understanding 
€ Way in 2, |-. of theif children's needs. 


PITFALLS. ‘There are, of course, many pitf 
overemphasizes phonics. For example, "e Cs "n b. 


and another way in some. The letters 7 à dp 
is, satisfy and ий. Hence, the =н гр for differen |^ We read in order to find out what the author says—to get the 
ent sounds. ey Tepresent dif. | author's ideas. Reading, therefore, is the pursuit of meaning. 


All skills—such as finding a word in a dictionary or sounding 
| out words—are servants to Our ability to get meaning. For this 


On the other hand, a sound may be represented by g; 
; reason, these skills must be learned so well that they are used 


letters and letter combinations. For example, the long 4 soud 
` heard in these words: (i)ce, b(uy), b(y), cr(ie 15 + soundi get ; 
ишин, (ета), slide, b(igb). y), er(3e)d, (ед) Ы, (дй | к without taking our attention from the getting of 
From the few examples given above, it is readily seen tj, — The beginner is up against two problems: First, he must learn 
teaching children phonic skills is not to be undertaken Ьуз ® identfy a word the first time he sees it. This is known as word 
or an amateur. A knowledge of speech sounds (of phonetics) i} perception. Second, he must learn the skills that will make it pos- 
a must in order to help rather than to confuse children. Otherws sible to know the word when he sees it again. The first problem, 
the pupils may be thrown for a loss by having to listen to diste | then, is word perception, or learning to know a new word; the 
tions of sounds, such as er-an for ran, cub-at for cat, clim-bub fs second is word recognition. . 
climb, jump-dub for jumped, wub-rite for write, ul-let for le, 2s} Today the beginner is fortunate. School readers for him are 
other absurdities. These are examples of practices that Co os ше "m ocabulary that he uses every Чау— he is ready 
children and which we have heard and seen and to which 22 m Ae vocabulary is based on studies of the words 3 
parents have confessed. It is one of the miracles of this 42° A helps се xl на and six-year-olds. Then, too, when к" de 
any child survives such fantastic and misleading teaching. board, th ildren to record their plans and doings оп dren. This 
is what many complainers mean by phonics, then We want 0 atria a ен E tede s ves ан to 
of i abulary makes it easy for the beginn 
ш = alt ause he (ens вз identify ie written forms of words that 
ki ү in his speaking vocabulary. дәй 
in d dw wonder that so many children dropped out of " s 
un ndtather’s day. At that time, beginners had to jp ‚з 
ШУ, pone flapped, hoist, indeed, leather, potter, " ed ы 4 ks 
earn n roll, and many other words used by adults. They meant! 
Yet а only how to identify the words but also uen a 
** who survived this ordeal look back up jn classmates 


e 
8004 old days, They seem to have forgotten 


tbh 
PHONICS AND READING. Parents can fest P 
phonics is taught by able teachers who follow the enit skil” 
for school readers. They can also be assured that pho? 
taught to these ends: . one aid 
__ 1. The child gradually learns new phonic $ ЕВЕ 7 
identifying and recognizing words in Pis reading: in bis i 
ew wot е", 


2. He gains confidence in analyzi Who f 

H yzing new 97, of D jg ound th А | 

3. He acquires the habit of checking the identity posi" ntrast 26 SK impossible. ed in books 
1 ; Je, PPO” ofl”) foc, st the jawb :ncracker words 0С 4 

against the meaning of the sentence. For examP ой "beginners during grand ne time with those used in P^ 


alone will not help him to know how to pronoue 
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readers. Today, children deal with she, a, mother ; 
said and other words commonly used by th = Т, is, 
the fifry commonest words in the vocabulary of e E , 
adults. These words account for 50 per cent of жы Child; 
dren or adults. Furthermore, they are wel] Within th ed b 
of children who are ready to read. € ex 


INDEPENDENCE IN READING. The analysis of 
their sounds, or phonetic elements, is only one E Words int 
independent in word identification. Moreover, a chi] АГ becom 
an expert in sounding out words but he may be a ay 
a poor reader, or a very good reader. Whethe 
independent in reading, depends only in partu 
When the chips are down, an independent reader not only kn 
how to pronounce words but also how to adjust his rate af E 
to his purpose and how to evaluate the ideas of ; 
After the topic of phonics has been explored to the fullest, ther 
is much more to be learned about other ways of identifying words 


ut reading. It is the 
an expert reader by 


DOn-teader. 


height of folly to expect anyone to become 
merely "unlocking words." 


Many parents and some teachers are good game for ће shap | thi 


hunter who has а set of Phonics books to sell. These salesmen 
make the most of a fallacy in thinking. They point out that t 
ep cant read and they imply that the cause is a lack of phon 
ability. Of course, anyone who can't read also can't identify wor? 
ih fact, some people can't remember a word after they had 0 
d tee Y the salesman sells a set of phonics boo 
Bive the child independence.” 
fallacy, of course, is that the inability to identify words 20] 


q 
Only a symptom and not a cause of the child's difficult. a 
ever, the big fallacy ; use o: ;- dependent 1 
of all chil pon is that phonics will make indepe 


So fat as we know, the only way to immunize parent € 
these superstitutions about phonics is to help them to s enp s 
child development and the reading process. It is always 5 E 
for a layman to assume one cause of epilepsy, vr 


economic ills, or Spelling or reading disabilities. " 


READINES goo 
D S FOR PHONICS. Sometimes parents att 
64 


c 


\ 


E T ONALNEEDS. When a hungry man goes down the street, 


is likely to see pastry shops, hamburger stands, and restaurants, 
~ gum к to displays of diamond rings. Or, a lady who 
‘has her mind set on furs is more likely to see displays of furriers 


than she is to see exhibits of new automobiles. In short, personal 
needs cause us to rule out of our attention certain things and to 


focus our minds on other things. 


| Likewise, when a child ог an adult comes to a word he cannot 
pronounce he has a need. His need focuses his attention on the 
word form and causes him to concentrate on it. He is ready to 
learn how to identify it. This, of course, is when we teach, or help. 

To attempt to “teach” a child phonics before he reads is some- 
ng like trying to get the hungry man to focus his attention on 
+ damond ring or a set of furs. The hungry man is ready to eat, 
fot to buy furs or a ring; a salesman would have a tough time 
éttting his attention on anything but food. For the same basic 


“801, the child must be “hungry” for help; he must have a 
Personal need to learn, ux j 


ы €n children are ready for reading, about 90 per E of 
Years x make a start without direct help on phonics. At four 
0 age, Shirley, for example, would recognize her name on 
Words „rent store signs, Later, she wanted to know what € 
tO te i Srandmother's letter said, At six years, Shirley wem 
the tea ын the little compositions which her group dictate 
"101 Who wrote them on the blackboard. 
tells Course 
Out 
TN 


i der and 
› DO good teacher hands the beginner a reader 8 
to read, leaving him to his own devices for beum. 
T» Such a "lazy fairies" policy yields failure for т 
and bad habits for others. 


Ap 
ч OF ACTION. A good teacher follows an orderly sop 
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for helping the child learn many skills he needs M 193 
ing words: for ideny; 

First, she makes sure that each child is ready fop 
example, she makes sure that he can see what is t i $5 
blackboard and the printed words in the bo ok; Ме On th 
and say the sounds of words. Then she makes sure е 
the mental and emotional maturity for reading. Abo t he ha 
makes sure that he has a personal interest in readin Ve all she 

Sensible parents know that they cannot teach a chil 4 
words which are not in his listening vocabulary, Likewise © ® 
teacher knows that a child must be able to talk in M а 
to use the vocabulary he will meet in reading. Aces and 

Second, a good teacher organizes her class into informal 
for different activities, including art, music, rhythm, and read; 
She does this because children of the same age vary widely in 
their aptitudes and abilities. She knows that the children wh 
already have gotten the idea of reading cannot be given the sam 
help as those who are just ready to learn to read or those who hare 
some growing up to do before they are ready. 

Third, an able teacher helps her group of beginners to get th 
main idea of reading—of attending to the thought rather thu 
the word forms. She knows that a good reader is aware of ides 
not words. To do this, she records on the blackboard and chars 
records of their personal plans and doings. She reads to e 
stories and information they want. She does these and many 0 
things so that her pupils take an interest in “what words say: 


qr ABOUT PHONICS? 
yH justration; telling one word from another by noting the 
ghs oF general shapes of words; remembering some Outstand- 
led, tail of а word. | 
after the children have gotten the idea of reading and 
+ they have а reading vocabulary of fifty or more words, they 
f ready for phonics. That is, they 2eed phonics and other skills 
P help them tell one word from another. 


| WORD OF CAUTION. At this point in our discussion, а 
word of caution is necessary. About nine out of ten children (who 
are ready to read!) can and do learn to identify words when the 
shove plan is used. But what about the one out of ten or twenty 
“who does not? For one reason or another, they need special help. 
"They may have normal or very superior intelligence, but they still 


бы special types of help. 


A child who has difficulty with word learning can be detected 
during the first two or three sessions with his reading group. For 
example, he may seem to know a word but he is unable to recog- 
nie it five minutes later or the next day. That is, he cannot recall 
‘the word the next time he sees it. 

The sooner this special help is given, the better are his chances 
of success, When the help is postponed, these children get tied up 
ш emotional knots which may take months or years to undo. In 
general, parents and teachers should never follow the advice that 
e vill grow out of it!" 

к heat | ou ut this special help is not always more of the same thing. One 
Fourth, a well-prepared teacher helps her pupils © ny жың six hundred childen may need to use, for a few days or 
sounds in words before she calls their attention to е je, 091 | tec; ? method which calls for tracing words, known as a tactile 
letters representing those sounds. A beginner, for examp i } bo As many as five in one hundred children may get ow 
think of "what is it” as one word. Or, he may say 4 ra oct Sie another method, known as a kinaesthetic e vidi 
They may seem to be far-fetched but nevertheless they ading | these n very few teachers are qualified to help children 

For this reason, the teacher gets her pupils ready for 16^ si pecial techniques, 


helping them to hear the sounds of words they have » fof # PHONICS A . de pupil wrote her 
(We might add that many ай do not have a pi peer this m SPELLING. A third grade P 
sounds of speech.) Furthermore, she makes 506°, ve й SR Le, dew not 
can hear the sounds, including syllables, of wot s hing аа and the Pilgrims wuz a onedirfull buk. If E 
en step 2 developing phonic "m ers to learo how T "Wood lik too red anuthor buk um sam Sy 

th, an alert teacher helps her beginnet? > ^ ihe me, (o 
many different skills for identifying words: using word | "uw 


A an 
a sentence to get a new word; getting clues t° 
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H 
| | IGH POINTS LSep; 
Of course, Parent misspell а 
She merely spe e words as they sound „o S ia he 
of the title of the book which she may жеш the 3 A 
`°5ду; 
к 


the words the way they sounded to her. 
Some resort hotels—such as Saranac Inn {; 

use simplified spelling for their menus, Until = York St 

wonders what language he has missed. These men Cat Ў 

letter are proof of how unphonetic the English langua Pegy, 


can't spell very well because "they haven't be 
From our studies it appears that a writer d 
chance of spelling correctly if he spells the 


eye, ui (guide), or igh (high). The sound of f can be 

by ph (phone), gh (rough), or ff (off). аА there ER 
dozens of ways to spell knife phonetically: meyegh, knuiph, nj 
nuyghe, etc. 

If the word knife seems to be an unusual word, try any ote 
common word. There аге many ways to spell was, face, fotlil 
there, again, across, etc. An inspection of compositions written bj 
children or high school students may shock most non-teaches 
As for that matter, look over papers written by college ке 
or parents who write us for help. ass 

One of the major causes of poor spelling is an a 
on the way a word sounds. For example, Ernest Horn in 0; 
that circumference can be spelled phonetically more and 
000,000 ways. j 

Of course, some people, including college дш, T 
words because they hear and say words incorrectly. If s ий 
they say foward for forward or pronounciation or Y | 55 
or goverment for government, they are likely to qx дөй 
It is highly important that a poor speller should imp? 
чч & poor spe < equally od 

eaning of the word he wishes to write. It 1s eq word: Вей 
that he learns to hear the parts—or syllables—of the in bi a 
these two firsts, he must learn to see the whole = onis be 

Spelling has been brought into this discussion 0 Р 
to visualize її, 
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81е word ; ", Dy yH 


SS | E to help 


Many people labor under the delusion that high schoo| "nl which 


jx ABOUT PHONICS? 


inions. To make a poor speller, we recommend 
: Ріо spell phonetically. "ar 
е 


TO HELP CHILDREN. Неге аге some suggestions on 

children make the most of phonics in their reading: 

1. To challenge rather than frustrate the child, select materials 

he can read with understanding and with rhythm. 

а Use an informal reading inventory to estimate the child’s 
reading level. 

b. Avoid books so difficult they cause tensions, lip movement, 
word-by-word reading, word reversals, substitution of words, 
etc. 

с When there is some doubt, always select the easier book of 
a series for the starting level. 

d. Encourage him to decide for himself whether or not a book 
is too difficult. 

2. To insure gradual growth, use reading materials carefully 

| graded in reading difficulty. 
а. Select materials that are graded from book to book. 
b. Select materials that are graded within each book. 
_ 3. To make reading a worthwhile activity, provide materials 
in terms of the child’s maturity of interests. 
à. Consider the fact that most school readers are written for 
children who make “normal” progress in reading. 
b. Recognize the fact that retarded readers may have interests 
which reflect much more maturity than their reading skills. 
For this reason an older child or adult may need books with 
a high interest level and a low reading difficulty level. 
€ Toavoid mere word calling in reading and to make reading 
a worthwhile activity, provide books that make sene" вы 


аге interesting. aie 
8 E i give the child a chance to use his word фи, 
ently Ways provide for the first reading a selection 

! ection. 


а, ; i 
b Be sure he knows why he is reading а give? єз һе.саппо 


| i ee the child to ask for help on wors 

Dtity, à 

C. L P å 5 " А . 1 е {һе wor А 
Guide him in using his phonic skills to an Р cer 


To give the child a feeling for the impo 69 
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HIGH POINT. А 
aac S [Seps | yr PHONICS? 
and other word identification skills, provide — ember, 1955 yu 480 we the last parts of words when the child is over- 
it in a reading situation. —— hen he "ы, P фәр” ton first parts and makes meaningful substitutions 
" Ingato regarding which part of the word sd 1 depen x for bome › 
ко, win, | os hild has learned to identify common first and 
b. By covering part of the word, call his ‚ d a After the C i : жы 
clue he has used in other words. For Sti to 2 Phonic | газ of words and syllables, call his attention to vowels and 
sa in sat or and in hand as cues to the new ~ e May knoy gon the child to use his phonic skills, always teach 


the cue care may help him to identify Е Эл Sand, (у 


с. Compare and contrast а known word wi 
as but and bus, be and being, et И мо 
d. If the word is mostly unphonetic—for iier k- 
done—and if the child cannot get it Pp» Come an] 
tell him the word. 
6. Before calling attention to the word 
the child hears and says the sounds nn a make S 
E s = se as the pronunciation unit. 

. Say the word without distorting the sounds i 
unaccented syllables. Avoid ч ш or к F 
torting the sounds represented by letters and groups of 
letters, as c or ca in cake, ch ot cha in change, th in bath, ес 

7. To help the child get the right start, call his attention 0 
the first part of words. 

a. To develop habits of left-to-right word attack, call attention 
to the first parts of words as cues; e.g. the c or ca in 6^ 
b. To speed up reading, begin with the study of the first P 
of words. (Research has demonstrated that the first pr 

of most words in beginning reading are more imp? 
cues 1n actual reading than the last рагіѕ). . 4 rifed 

c. To give the child confidence, begin with easily 0 
cues. For example, the r or re in red is more E 4 
and seen as a cue than the /r in train OF the DI! 
(Since vowel letters represent more different 50^. у 
consonant letters do, the beginner will have an * 
with consonant letter cues.) in 

8. After the child has learned to note common a 

parts of words, call his attention to the last Раг, tify, ad^ 

a. Begin with common parts that are easy (0 d 
$ or at in hat, g in dog, etc. 

b. Proceed with common rhyming eleme 
as at in hat, all in call, tch in catch, etc 


феб“ 


nts and І 
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з I to see the cues, 


from the Sentence if 


| 10. To or parts, in the whole word. 


>, Begin with an analysis of the whole word, not by presenting 
|" him with isolated, meaningless parts of a word. This is, 
call attention to the 7 or re in red rather than to r or re 
written in isolation from the whole word. 

5, End the analysis with the whole word before him. 

с. To prevent the habit of labored sounding out of words, teach 
| the child the use of cues in the whole word. 

| 11. Teach the child to check on his phonic skills by using the 
mening of the sentence. (This is his most important insurance 
- the "unphonetic" and shifting sounds of words.) 

a. Since the pronunciation of certain classes of words—for 
|. example, lead, read, present, minute, absent, bow, etc.— 
depends upon the meaning, the child must learn to j 
b about what he is reading in order to use his phonic skills. 

Since cues to the meaning of certain classes of words—for 
example, and, but, for, to, when, with, before, because, et 
M gotten from the sentence structure, the child needs t9 
e а "feeling" for sentences. That is, he needs to acquire 

€ntence sense to help him identify written words. 
ur € sure the child knows the meaning of the word he п = 
se ; entify. Otherwise, he will not know whether it M 
nse in the sentence. 


How 
ais CONFUSE CHILDREN. Here are some 
Bow in ag children and, therefore, interfere 
Ing: 
- Dri ў alphabet 
Mor “ill the child on the rote memorization of the Fi, it 


lay s; 8065 to school, If this practice doesn't О7о of leners 
q id him the idea in ды Ёз is the memorization il be 
Petey bs reading group is ready for the P 


n 


plue | 


examples of 
with Ше! 
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— HIGH POINT 
‘ 
2. Drill the child on looking at ап 


sS? ————— 
PHONIC i d groaner 
| ABOUT , mes a good hisser an gr Я 
d saying isol унт ake sure the SS Ane books which offer page after 
жш ели Переа з Е жеш For example Paty y E fore, а poor Гей t worry about the fact that wbence, 
ractice looking at and saying meaningless Parts, suck have jo nd, ШЕ of words. Don lunge, slue, shrew, squall, romp, 
le 4, oy, ow. Since he has no felt need for this drill, pe 8 ca ар page e ede, knack, sage, р 
to hate the sight of these phonograms, Moreover, he may p ар jene? : honics from reading. 
quite € 18 ae reading а ae "s Btoans ре ny [per of н rm d books independently that have 
finally get the idea Tanslatin | ke the c М : arde Г: 
into speech noises. 8 Phonogry | de or more unkown words in twenty running w This 
3. Obtain a list of 100 or 200 comm at 


use him to stumble over words, to 
^ Оп words any. f 4 is guaranteed to ca А е ы, 
child daily drill on Pronouncing them. Since the words ае th pes or mumble the words as he tries to read silently, to be 
meaning for him, one or two th; ay happen : бо 
recognize them in a story; or 


in a story without any idea of what the 


Story is about. Of оошу] word occurs in every twenty words or when there are two я 
н taining may make а Сада 050884: OF а poor reader by} known words in the same sentence. And there you are—stuc 
it may qualify him as a train conductor. 
4. Usea ready-made phon 


Ics system for teachi Шор the distorted sound of the word. For example, Say 2-2-z-and or suh- 
set of workbooks or 


» or fluh-ag for flag, or ubl-etter 
made to i | etter. Or better still, distort the sounds of syllables: say let-ter 
that imply a guarantee of “word independence” юш 07 Vetter, rib-bun for ribbon, or ta-bul for table. These practices 
Phonics” or “fun with Phonics” ог “Jeari multiply the child’s Confusions on the relationship between parts 
ese books are likely to be Written by people w © written words and the sounds they represent. 
w about phonetics, Phonics, word perception, cach the child to look for be in her, now in nowhere, yes 
reading, 
To doa 


| > "ave him look for at in match or it in pitcher, o 
€ authors of special books in phonics. For exampk nfus à .>.^ Patt of the р.р blend. This practice is mildly 
тае the child see 2nd hear the Connection between the P Vti Something to keep the child busy with non-sense 
к п, * n't let the fact bother you that the wp PH 8. Toco 1 
15 not hear ; is is a part о “plete the chi 
E nfuse the child in Indian because this is a p ог o qd 
0 


14% Confusion, follow the advice of a 
ore begin TeCent publication: have the child note that school an 
letter ŝin alike, Tt iS true that these words begin with the same 
00 begins with sch or schoo, store with St. 


; di 
е the learnin, . _. еар sible, fin 
book in whi = - ui Situation as artificia] as po p 


wo 
tds are printed in two colors. а е үт? 
and the other | they are printed in a bright red, green, 


ig will bi |. ile, E children “te having trouble with school, store, ae 
the child fọ, . Ра in black. Jf you don't think this wi | it sto or me they Чу the s-s-s and don't see and hear 
oe for a loss, try it Out Оп an expert reader! — х The aboye 1”? blends, 
TUstration added t fusion by selecting ys | Md у Ove is a listin 
Phonic book, €d to confus 


Ww : i ts— 
d many Barg; Me teach | 28 of some of the things which paren 
н un | m 
ords on each ât are loaded with many new and many ing pe, ает 


gf 


ur books i$ ^41 th adi О 10 give children mixed-up а E 
he ch; Бе. Since the purpose of such books ords P ү Stare тоё If these children are emotionally disturbed be 
ос 
think; Oncen 


riences. 
ang 2 аге nop <? they are really "undone" after these Mem weird 
Md а rin uite ready for reading when they have e fugitives 

*Periences With written words, they becom 73 


2 
er tht 
Fate on sounding out words rath 
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from books. On the other hand, if they haye lior ember у 


of emotional HR T cxi survive. S ang > i putt ABOUT PHONICS? 
Here is a sample of the efforts of a child who h | ; the idea of phonics instruction is to h 1 , 
into thinking he could read because Һе kn hey йу, е in the use of word-form and m Ср Фе child 


words: 
T-T-Then-then the f-f-fun-ne o-old muh-muh-ma 
took me t-toe-to huh-huh-huh-is-his h-ho-huz-ho E D од 


" , us 
You are right; he didn't know the Meaning of th 


when he finished the pronunciation of the words, © enten | 


IN CONCLUSION. Phonic skills are very im x 
to read. How and when these skills are агн ES рс 
thoughtfully. Briefly, these conclusions appear to be sound = 
1. Phonics is only one aid to the identification of | 
2. Systematic help on learning these skills develops more inde. 
pendence in word identification than a look-and-say method 
3. Help is given on phonics after the child has a need p 
identify a word in a reading situation. That is, drill on analyzing 
isolated words or on identifying isolated phonograms is not likely 
to help the child when he meets a new word in a meaninghl 
situation. 
4. Help on phonics is more effective when 2а 
а. The child analyzes words which he needs to identify in ort 
to get the thought. eed 
b. The child learns to analyze a word for cues ( groupings 
letters or pronunciation units). А wit 
c. The child learns to verify his identification of the word 
its meaning in the sentence. 
d. The child learns to see cues in the t 
in a reading situation. 
€. The child associates natural rather tha 
with the proununciation units of printed 
f. The child graduz]]y learns new cues to the f 
orms, lables of W 
5. When phonic skills are applied to the 57 
the child improves in both reading and spelling, ic sounds 
The important point to remember is that P г them (0 n 
be learned in meaningful situations in order А па gro? 
effectively, When the child is taught to Brun : misse . 
words, the purpose of phonics instruction Б 
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| 
п distorted sou? 
w 


Ow h D mi | 
OW to Sound ч [MU ноп of words. When he gradually | 
Qt fE identificatio 


| fcation is 


Printed word | 


rds. 
analysis der 


caning clues to the 


x earns how to look 
pronunciation units in wotds, he finds that wotd identi- 


the simplest thing in the whole complex process of 


| for cues ОГ 


wo urpose of phonics instruction is to help the child learn 


| one aid to word identification. It certainly is not to make him an 
expert in phonetics or in linguistics. Nor is phonics instruction 
| designed to have the child memorize a set of rules which he must 
"recite when he comes to each new word. 
| Much of the folderol and commotion about phonics only makes 
the issue obscure. Children can become capable users of phonics 
| when parents and others lay off doing all the non-sense which 
| confuses them. When able teachers give the children step-by-step 
Һер in material they can read, the learning of phonic skills be- 
comes a relatively simple matter. In short, there is no reason why 
phonics should be the bugaboo it now is for many children— 
and for many parents. 
.. Of course, parents have a right to know that their children have 
asensible and a functional program fo phonics all the way through 
school, But it is even more important that parents are assured that 


their childhen are being taught how to think in reading. 


eae 


«»—— 


hole word, 25 it appe | 


"SAY IT LIKE THIS." 


2 You can always tell a teenager—but not much. 

3 An earful of idle talk is usually just plain corn. · i 
` The economist who predicts falling prices, realizes the 
4 т of the present situation. а 
"Magy an envious woman spends her time in trying t 
; 02 how her neighbor got her mink. 

` “ne Way to make the little pigeon at 
Е turkey to her, 

ец wes. steak in a foreign country 


o ferret 


home behave is to 


be sure to make 
n A 
© beef about it. ]О$ЕРН SCHROFF 
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Education in the News 


HIGH POINTS OF HUMOR | тг opinion of the strongest is always the best,” 
—La Fontaine 


|. оғ specialization it takes a specialist to evaluate a 
In ч "e layman is helpless before the mighty mastodons of 
umen] and in any battle between specialists of equal 


e informed layman is apt to be trampled in the 


esoteric 
aok, even th 


conflict. М . 
} [n many matters and areas we may indulge our propensity for 
JAMO fre wheeling; we may slash at every windmill with impunity and 
(е; in literary criticism we may accept the canonical embalm- 
| ments of the classicists, ог the brash perfumed air of the impres- 
IA ош. In art, be you a 19th century Bouguereauiste, or a 20th 
tentury non-objectivist, fantasist, or any other artistic Zeitgeistist, 
Mi JAW you = have x: private hustings and beat the drums for your 

particular cup of tea. 

| Not so in all areas. Who will dispute the findings of a nuclear 
physicist? Only another nuclear physicist. Or a psychologist? Or 
‘psychiatrist? Here the confidence and support of the layman are 
ме ee by interpretive, popularized statistics, by medial am- 
09015 of good will—professional men and women; educators, 


be Cte Whose approval serves to link the technician and 
п, 

v. : эү the layman, after he has gone as far as he Сїй, 
le the ries Okay, you're the doctor!" Of course, if he еа У 
fing, ОСО he is not limited by fiat; he can get another. That 


No 
yop, ке the current relationship betw 
O the sess Did you know that under the Я 
idance wot 


i Jass ested j New York, control of all child gu = 

“We might try putting him in Mrs. Maynard ay.” bon in the hands of psychiatrists? Is that bad? Frankly, Id 

for a while. She's planning to leave u$ any swt СТ Ut there js а movement on to expand this act w » bad 

O me, for Slimi the services of psychologists : trt {7 
б neeg „р аз a layman in this area, I know tW 


; an t 
Courtesy: The Saturday Evening pau жү aa € Services of psychologists is far greater xe 


ъч» i ы 
ability of those service. Any legis ation wie eS 
о 


een psychiatrists and 


Medical Pene ^ 


aay, Utail ş е RISE] ne 1 
of uch sery learly ill-adv аніс. 
ў е поо need is eni wir rather ae p psycho- 

th Services are vital, but diminution of p - 
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HIGH POINTS 


logical services and relegation of them to the " 
—laboratory bottle-washing, that is—woulq = of testing 
the small assistance they now receive, е from thes 
There is a doctrinaire battle going on at ilis | 
which the average layman can take little part. cj Present in, В 
claims cannot easily be evaluated except by membe and суу 
cal, psychiatric, and psychological professions, The Of the maf 
do is ask, “How will this affect present services i s most We „В 
Ernest Harms, editor, The Nervous Child, has E d 
in the March 5, 1955, issue of School and Society E md 
Psychotherapeutic Civil War." In it he points out bo es А : 
of the new legislation will limit diagnosis and therapy of Em 
and mental disease to the licensed physician, and how c! 
incidence of need is greatest among school children, this m + 
suffer most. Following are a number of selected paragraphs e 
Dr. Harms’ article. М 


"... Today in almost 80% of its therapeutic treatmen,\ 
psychiatray has turned again to forms of physical medicim | 
reminiscent of the treatment the insane received before 1800. 

It is this general anti-psychological development in psychian 
which is the basis for the scientific fight against psycholog 
as therapists...” 


"ss. As a special field of medicine, psychiatry dai e 
mental diseases which present a very clear somatic mr 
These include all psychotic disorders and pn єз 
The essence of psychiatry is concerned with the p i p 
chemical treatment of any kind of mem al а d 


apply the needed tools one must have а medica-there? 


training "T 
"Let us look specifically at the diagnostic 4 дет 
aspects of the field which the psychiatrists gue most й, 
monopolize. On the diagnostic side, we 7 d sests 990) 
Hgative metbods, especially tbe standardize БООЙ! + j 
mal behavior, have been developed by P^. , shere” (й | 
",.. Тре therapeutic area is tbe one + 
greatest dispute, The main argument aga 
today is the claim that be does not bave ! 


$ 
xi 


ope 
" =i : 


; en 
(that is, physiological) knowledge of e od тй! 
the sick person. To evaluate this argumen 


| 
(ера ly І É U 


ох IN THE NEWS — — — — —— 


hologist works only with the purely psychic | 
Mas not need physical treatment, Secondly, a 
disor is rained psychologist has had some instruction in 
ope 


Ф ae physiology as well as in the social aspects of human 


behavior 7 - blem is especially serious in regard to child 


А erbaps four per cent of all children are in the 
P a p compared with the greater number of adults 
» this category. Moreover, child psychiatry is still an infant 
pm which must yet overcome its disorganization and lack 
of clarity. The number of children who need help in ‘the 
weryday problems of the everyday child’ is very large. Such 
problems include behavior difficulties, learning abnormalities, 
and social adjustment, all of which need remedial education, 

psychotherapy, and social training—not psychiatry .. .” 
“,,. When tbe writer directed the Beth David Short-Term 
Child Guidance Clinic . ... almost 25% of the applicants 
proved to be purely pediatric cases needing pediatric physical 
help and not psychological help, and only six per cent needed 
actual psychiatric aid. This is an average picture of any child 
guidance clinic; it is evidence that the psychiatrists’ demand 
: contro] all child guidance work and to prevent the psy- 
chol 0800, especially the educational and child psychologist, 
eke | treatment is unjustified and dangerous to child 
чы, There is no reason why psychiatry and psychology 
work side by side and profit from the other's expert- 


be if bsychiatry could only be persuaded to relinguish iti 
к, or а psychotherapeutic autocracy which caused Фё 


Professional civil war . . ." 
s 
JAcop A. OnNsreny East Elmhurst J.H.S. 127, Queen 


«»——— 


E THOUGHT FOR A NEW TERM E shall 
be шан, "I am grown old: I am sixty-five.” uis ‘and put 
in (o "eight next birthday Come, Sir, drink Ww 
or a hundred” | „ору. 100% 

' y, Life of 9 
—James Boswe 7 
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Chalk Dust 


Instructors of in-service courses observe шон). 
devices, Here is one submitted in C502, a irn leachi, 
ou have a technique to recommend, send a brief” t } 
(150-250 words) to Irving Rosenblum, J.H.S, 16 2, Bro 


Chey; "Ж 
ойу i 
PLANNING PUPIL PROJECTS 


During the school year, every pupil in my science clas 
at least one project. Sometimes two pupils work together жо 
project must then reflect the work of both pupils, » Dut the. 

"Го assist my pupils, I have prepared a mimeographed " 
ography telling where ideas for projects may be gotten. The . | 
dren pick any project in science (not confined to апу one vn 
and submit it for approval before starting work. They are йв 
about four to six weeks to do the project. Each child is judged " 
his own work, keeping in mind his capabilities. These cric; 
formulated by the class and teacher, guide the evaluation of t 
project: 


1. Did the pupil do most of the work (though parental bi} 
is encouraged)? 

2. Does the pupil understand the principles involved? 

3. Does the pupil explain the project in his own words? 


4. Can the pupil answer reasonable questions about bis pret 
when asked by both teacher and class? 
5. Does the pupil have charts to aid bis explanation 
6. Is there a bibliography? 
7. Was anything new given? flective d 
, The interchange of opinion affords training -: pes crit. 
ing and oral expression for both the speaker ETE 240, 9^ 
PHILIP DoDELL pus 
«»——— 
THE ENDS AND THE MEANS — ш 
There is now less flogging in our great Dx de boys 8” 
—but then less is learned there; so that wh? jm 
one end they lose at the other. _ Samuel Jobs?" 
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Work-Study Habits of 
academic High School Students* 


, d experimental literature dealing with the 
т денене of high school students throughout the country 


study | retty picture. Let one authority in the field 
| рдо pinta чу Р windy skills are still a slighted area in 

pit for ед ont of adolescent youth, both in tbe junior and 
y deve ы school, and in the early years of college.” The com- 
Jor P^ despread that, in general, students who enter the high 
paint 15 p not in command of those work-study skills needed foz 
| eem high school work. Those who have carried on inves- 
E in this area agree that, unless the high schools undertake 
ws program of improvement, there will be little ог no 
i a in work habits as a result of the mere process of maturation. 
[тез to the questionnaires sent out by our Committee reveal 
tat most New York City high school principals and their staffs 
Joar that the work-study habits of many entering pupils are 
[Мот par, and that this deficiency is one major cause of student 
аше in high school. There is little doubt that one of the im- 
want reasons why students drop out of high school before 


HIGH POINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles write шп is that they have never mastered Бонне: gie > 


by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of the Вы, 
e of the article, The articles should not be interpreted as expressing : 
e point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Super 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. Tho Cities of Hos Present Жиен 

i. ae difficult to determine the causes of this unhappy 
Yt ate this In the first place, in dealing with work-study habits, 
cult to cerned with intangible and elusive factors which are 
scious] measure Or appraise. Yet, unless the teacher becomes 
hig М aware of the need to plan for their cultivation, as part 
б. they tend to be neglected. Because high 
tequentiy ave such overloaded courses of study to handle, 
ell tanp}? CPetate on the theory that if the necessary content 


b Somehow or other the concomitant work-study 


one “но be mastered, 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCA™ i Nt of | | 
; ij, Associar; Committee оп Work-Habits of the High School Prin- 
which is on file in libraries. im Re; ation 


| ! i igh School; 
"d Path Rese rances Hennessy, Fort Hamilton High 


am. 43 i Abra ЁЗ School; Samuel Welkowitz, James Madison High 
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- . : 
н, 5 a "үер ө [S бе the Work.stuq ki an obligato of radio or television noises how 
the e „л егп | Em ehavior. In general У skill. б] oes ultivation of proper work-habits? я rris 
knows je ay pupi on! о good work in his вр Vials teach a ‘ up n unless the cooperation of the parents is enlisted 
have to UN OW а with a fair degree of co ect, ft, thems t a home atmosphere conducive to study is Min 
and speed, ow to tackle a homework assignment h Ртеће he en efforts to achieve this important ойе 

a report on a given topic, how to draw up a simp] OW to е of our jective of 
how to interpret a map, chart, or Braph. But litt | ple Outline, aljo 
the complexities of the skills that must be Da rA aboy 

to 


order to fashion an acceptable mosaic of good work Bether in 
Thirdly, there is ample evidence pointing to de habits 


The Questionnaire 


order to gather data on the status of students’ work-habits 
y de high schools, together I er e of m high 
: { 4 i ing to improve this neglected area, our Committ 
(in work habits) after the early grades in the elementan sa en ее ы which was sent to about fifteen niet 
- : ; - of work} „шс high schools. To clarify the thinking of the principals, 
rad ea a He by dh э 4 hee ан Brades of th -A i teachers whose job it would be to answer this ques- 
high school, and certainly the senior hi Р Чр h v entered junior} ое we divided work-habits into three big areas. The first 
are faulty, they will tend to continue e р. e Study habit] most important was concerned with those work-study skills 
struction on study techniques is gi Way unless specific im} dich are most directly connected with the learning process; the 
4 ы wond dealt with the student's personal work-habits; the third 
F ourthly, not too much is known about the exact techniques} with his social habits. 
which should be employed by teachers to inculcate good stud 
i illed í Work-Habits Defined 


Under the first main heading, that of learning-study skills, we 
484 the following sub-headings: 
; Ability to read with comprehension 
, Ability to study efficiently 
| Ability to do a simple research assignment 

Шу to think critically 
! x to interpret maps, charts, globes, and epa | 
“Tig! © make a report (including the skills of out 
abe” Organizing, iS a ачри апі being 
i *Xpress oneself both orally and in writing/ 
ү жаш, large heading, dealing with personal work-ha 


malie into the following elements: 


Fifthly, both teachers on the job and experimenters in the fel 
agree that one of the important barriers to the formation of g 
study habits is the lack of a proper attitude or motivation 0% 
study On the part of the students. Thus one investigator conclude 

It is less important to coach him (the student), in techniques 


: ACh ; bits oh 
study than to inculcate in him the motives for, and ha d the 


bits, 


1 
t 
‘AN * OF necessary equipment 


Cat 
De ess of written work 
Pendabili 


6 


ty in doing homework j 
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"uhr th 
о now drop out o а К 
Of course it must be recognized that the answers to these ques- 
„mires were almost entirely subjective in nature. They were 
red upon the opinions of chairmen and teachers and based 
E pragmatic experience rather than upon any scientifically 
ministered tests. The fact is that there аге very few reliable 
бехе tests which are capable of measuring the many intan- 
| е that form the complex pattern of students’ work-study 
labs. In the last analysis, the achievement tests the youngster 
ts plus his observed behavior constitute the strongest evidence 
ы well or how poorly he has mastered the needed work-study 
its 


= TS [0,, pr HD =e 
5. Readiness and willingness to participate „2 obe, 3y ons Јасе in those fields in which they were the weakest 
activities. in Classroom js! e н namely, їп their ability to read with comprehension 
The third major heading, dealing with р (An : ficiently. Likewise, high үзү graduate shows 
individual pupils, consisted of the followin кы һа git growth in such personal traits as dependability and 
1. Ability of students to get along wi чл “headings. q Li e, Also the high school graduate seems to have devel. 
1 SUUM ibit: 8 With others seve е derable tolerance toward minority groups and a 
ee ee оа Btoup gii OP for other points of view. However, we must rec- 

3. Ability to participate in group activity respect 

4 


‚ Respect for other points of view, including а $ 
attitude towards minority groups — YMpathetic | 
5. Willingness to join school clubs an 
part in extracurricular activities 


d teams, and to take 
6. Respect for public property. | 


a scholar, Operating in 


is an anomaly in thi 
y 1n this day and age. What Our Schools Are Doing to Meet the Problem 


Although the Committee was interested in ascertaining the 
Nts of pupils’ work-habits as they entered high school and „= к 
еа 10 our major concern was with what the high schoo 

"actually doing to improve student work-habits. Our SUI" y 


What the Questionnaire Revealed 


The survey undertaken by our Committee and, particularly, # 
results of the questionnaire submitted by various high 59" 
reveal general dissatisfaction with the caliber of student V? OW : d many- 
habits. There is agreement among those answering the questi? ip it the high schools are making a үчне аш, cmd 
naite that the work habits in which students are weakest E | m “Hort to improve the learning-study skills out icalum E 
entering high school are these: the ability to read with od m арро is revealed іп every area of the epe ame 

ension; the Capacity to study efficiently; and the compete e Program, and the extracurricular activité 

E а Simple research assignment ог make an acceptable bó | 

ased upon their researches, The personal work-habit 1° gp 
students seem to be weakest is “dependability in 40 г j 
work.” The social habits in which entering pupils most опей | 
Provement are the following: first, ability to assume resp ji 


539 


teher - ADING PROBLEM. One of the el work 
By 


nd student frustration with reference to a now going 
: high y 4 ndous growth in the number of pup revious © 
n this g “ool who are badly retarded readers. лыс Skills in 


: hid А a . i 
a Second, willingness to take part in em E ' eae; entitled “The Improveme". i is ар pis 
= and third, respect for public peopel to the 2% g he ag Well ears eloquent statistical pn hools аге on 
Pon graduation from high school, according ИК Ай wi Ho. à detailed summary or w 
n bb 


received, the greatest degree of improvement ! 
8 


. : йү is at 9 
ever, since reading disability 
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work-habits problem, we shall have to 
but of course only in so far as it relate 
undertaken to survey. 

What are the steps now being taken ; 
cope with the ever-mounting sees k of seri, Pigh SC 
One important means of meeting this problem warded Teadery 
practice of organizing special remedial reading Hn е Бо 
sist of pupils who read anywhere from two yeu: de These 
to the zero point of reading ability. АП English de — eXpect 
high schools have accepted the responsibility ү еп in th 
specific reading disabilities of entering students thr LBnOSing | 
ized reading tests. These disabilities аге broken à 
following categories: physical handicaps, inability 


E cal with i in th; 
to the Question we 


by a tests. As yet the High School Division has not been 
К гахе l in convincing those in charge of the city budget 
a е need for more teachers for remedial reading. In terms 0 
in &i&ntic proportions of the problem, we are only beginning 
Г scratch the surface. However, all schools report that wherevet 
Classes have been set up under specially trained teachers, the 1 
provement has been gratifying. 
Nm high Schools have also placed a heavy stress upo 
En рч of reading in connection with the regular < 
FX, particularly in English, social studies, and t 
Dy Schools set а minimum number of required 


in i к scti 
English classes, Most social studies departments also PP 


the readi . 12. 
ding of a certain amount of supplementary mae istori! 


as bj ИШ 
аз ортарћіе, histories, current event articles, ап 


THE FUNDAMENTAL LANGUAGE SKILLS. 


departments of most high schools to-day, there has € lang 
w 


revi | 
rvival of an emphasis upon the mastery of fundament@ 


Skills: ; : to CIN : 
set е vocabulary enrichment, correct usage, px фе?” | aur inability to study properly and co york 855 
i P graded courses of study which aim to dev 

0 


ja е based UP 


na rich 
Jassroo® 
he scien 
book repor“ 


* 
In the £^ P d 


ир? ВАВ 


ИТ aragraph іп good English, etc. Many schools have 


0126 ourses of study which aim to develop the boc 
ч f up UT English department of one school iden, 
| ce of giving а series of exercises known as "Daily Vita. 
ү Good Usage.” These supplement the lessons on good 
the pupils’ own written work. Since facility in 


wie expression is so important an aspect of good work-habits, 


pan schoo 


mastery of t 
One sch 


he techniques of good written composition. 


1. To acquaint the pupils with the research resources of a 
library and how to use them efficiently 
2. To teach the pupils the techniques of collecting and 
organizing materials 
3. To teach them how to write a manuscript based upon 
tesearch 
„The English teachers working together with the 
brarians as a team emphasize the acquisition of funda- 
mental library skills such as the following: 
s Using the card catalogue intelligently | 
(b) Getting acquainted with important reference aids 
(c) Learning how to use a book intelligently: table of 
contents, footnotes, glossary, bibliography, 20 
Index 
| ve the Pupils how to gather materials for a report 
to teach them how to— 
Р lect an interesting subject 
tepare a bibliography 
ake notes on the books read 
"tline and write the report. 


em of 


e 
ent. As teachers, we feel that hom 


1 аге now stressing more than ever the satisfactory 


ool reports that a unit of work called “The Tools of 
ming” is prescribed for all of the English classes. This is а 
miton methods and materials of research. Its major aims are 


these: 


Y HA imately related © 
te Probl BITS AND HOMEWORK. jan guage skills is 


шу; deficiency in reading and О m editable ә 
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habituate students in a pattern of огде 
of time, and working efficiently, They 
memorize and drill, search in the text for answ 
find relevant information, outline an 


must read рир Retin 
ers to 


d organ; ‚ West; 
Although the efficiency of homework as Spe ES anya 


on by severa] inve iy 
m d к what is tau ht . Ome, 
and as a method of giving additional training in th 

of desirable work-habits. © Acquisition 


work-habits has been called into questi 
almost all high schools still operate on the h 
work is necessary, both as a supplement to 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES RE HOMEWORK. `А 


a series of general 


1. With the exception of health education, typewriting, 


shop, and certain areas in the music department, home 
Work should be given to all classes. The homework as 


signment should, as a rule, require students to do written, 
as well as oral, work. 


- Elements of a good assignment: 

(a) The instructions should be clear. 

(b) The assignment should be definite. 

(c) The assignment should be motivated. 

(d) The difficult points should be gone over in Ф 

(e) А type problem should be worked out in class ° 
a model shown. : wld 

(f A mimeographed list of source of materials $ 
be distributed to the pupils. :sted ® 

(g) The assistance of the library should be T 
make available books and periodicals on 49 d 
topic. king "9 

(h) Students should be given guidance in p ust > 
materials by having lessons devoted to * 
the facilities of the library. 


i 
Ы iyen 
(i) In each subject class students should be 8 


": Cto er, 19; 0 
У Procedures "EI 


‚бр 
principle 
guide to al 


RLATIONSH 


Comm; : 5 гоуей by 
| еу, wittees оп a school-wide basis and арр 
Sider OLY staff 
? "lation .F 


stuDY ИВ аана ы 
pk: struction periodically in how, as well as what, to 
study. 
Homework 
-- m should be of such duration that it would 

4 uire a minimum of 30 and a maximum of 50 minutes 
eg subject. The time allotment should be adjusted to 
modified, normal, and bright classes. 

s, Teachers should be alert to the necessity of differentiating 

assignments to meet the varying abilities within a group. 

6, Homework should be assigned daily, but exceptions may 
be made for sound pedagogical reasons. 

7. Homework should be checked with sufficient frequency 
and regularity so as to establish good homework habits 
on the part of the pupils. 

8. The proper techniques of doing homework should be 
taken up in class at the beginning of each term. 

?. Each department should discuss standards and have a 
common understanding of what is desired in terms of 
neatness, completeness, and accuracy of content. 

10, The weighing of the homework in the determination of 

grades in each marking period is properly a departmental 


Matter. A consistent policy should be formulated by each 
*partment, 


should never be assigned as a punitive 


IP OF WORK-HABITS TO STUDY. Perhaps 
ue of homework is its contribution to the е. 
8 this yay habits. Every high school has directed itself s = 
бе Problem. Some schools get out general mimeos ae 
"i s OW fn study. These form the basis for acum 
à uy TE and in group guidance classes on ШЕ i? up by 
16 "Ноу to Study” manuals are usually dr ө 


* Bleatest val 
Nt of 


А devoted to 
aculty meetings are occasionally" ry in cont 
А ег, 129 revision of the instructions. T А лер 
‘nq Масе, schools, but basically they cover б ment, studying 
* ең, hs rw Steps in doing a written a B estions usually 

Wig 

и а 

"he basi ог one or several lessons 1n © 


uggse 
€veloping self-reliance. These "°° "+ the p^ 
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А er, 
ning of the term, and they are required to be pasted into 1955) 
notebooks for steady reference. Studeny 


HOW-TO-STUDY MANUALS. The materia] Supplied 

eral of the contributing schools is quite Voluminoys and sx by ie 
Some of these manuals of study are ingeniously devised BBE 
illustrated with a series of lively cartoons designed to mi Was 
reading and application of the rules by the Pupils, So vate th 
similar materials have been devised by individual departm 
he several subje 4° 


s €N to first ог third term 
pupils includes a unit on studying efficiently. A £l 


` alm On “Hoy p 
Study” is presented to all classes of the English 


fācial-room teacher is re. 


- When to do homework 

- Making sure that you understand the homework assigned 
- Getting ready for study 

- Where to study 

- How to read a textbook assignment 

· How to do a written assignment 

- How to prepare your notebook as a tool for study 

- How to study from your notebook 


- How to develop an interest in your studying 
How to Study for a test, 


€» NO OO рм DAY Bw о ы 


— 


Md se 
THE STUDY HALL AND WORK-HABITS. mie og 
to the uninitiated that the proper place for the cultiv di 
work-study habits 


t no^ 
would be the school study н in the bit 
could be further from the truth. The typical study un. ЈА i 
school is, for Jack of any other space, the amp red durin’ 10 
arena anywhere from 50 to 500 students are gathe are 25515? n 
study period, As a rule from one to five тавси mean that 
study hall duty, Under ideal conditions this wou 


14 


ypy HABIS dents with their homework 
wank d be available to help students wi | their homewor 
ges WOU У problems, but the teachers assigned to this duty 
ib other S fill program of five teaching periods plus an official 
: шн a gies are already fully taxed by the heavy burdens 
Their 


sich they - 


INED STUDY-HALL PERSONNEL 

ge >ч koer be for specialized personnel to be 

pw mach exa school to man the study halls so that pupils 

бао “ik benefit of supervised study! Naturally, this would 

e a of additional positions to each high school for 

This means money, and “there’s the rub,” but, if the 

ball i not to become a farce, indeed if it is not to defeat its 

к 3: and actually encourage pupils to develop sloppy e 
и; а this much needed service should be granted to а 


8| high schools. The cost, in terms of the dividends it would ulti- 


E s ed to the 
mately pay, would be negligible. Since we have progress 

te ко hela with librarians, laboratory = ; че» 
winming teachers, and other much needed auxiliary he 6 
Mot experts on study? This does not mean that - с унете 
Would be necessary, but merely that the positions wo e skillful 
0 йе schools, Each faculty has several teachers who = let us 
4 in helping pupils with their study problems—one, 


У : . other in 
| th in the related fields of mathematics and science, an 


55 and socia] studies, and so on. 


THE LIB TS. One of the most im- 
huy КАКУ AND WORK-HABI 


in promoting 
Nant agencies of the school now actively engaged in P high 


and апуу; a 
the p, 7 Dig - 
e а lans Cooperate with all high ai Depart 
% TN naturally exists between the Eng 


be 
) re are 0 Dewey- 
tig Syllabi of all English departments A " te De 
“imal “ia library lessons on os use of е Guide 10 
teri Stem, the card catalogue, t ries, an 15 
als su as encyclopedias, diction? 
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Periodical Literature. These lessons are tau 0b 
Department in cooperation with the librarian М 
сазе, Бу the librarian with appropriate follow! as is ор. Sh 
classroom. P 1n the Eng 
E high oo have classrooms either ; ' Bis 
adjacent to the library where appropriate © libra 
niques are shown. Next to Enlis p films on library? М 


h, the de tech. 
gteatest use of the library is probably фе Боны t that makes у, 


* . " " 1 Studi 
ment. Librarians make it a Practice to help 5 re 
к ; tud 
priate books for their Supplementary reading in d hr appro. 
quently set aside special materials to be used in diff eld and fr, 
research. Most high school libraries also erent ar 


а & have ex $ 
collections which are available on loan to teac cellent 1Cture 


titles: (1) Study Your Wa k 
у Through School, (2) How to Ta 24 
= (3) You and Your Mental Ability, (4) Your Behav 
roblems, (5) A Guide to Logical Thinking. 


CRITICAL THINKING AS A WORK-HABIT. From ‘I 
refuge of the library to the sanctum of the mind is but à 57 t 
eap. The former is Brist for the latter's mill. We know that ty 
uppermost rung in the hierarchy of work-habits is critical viot 
ing. It has been asserted by some reputable critics of mass ben 
that reflective thinking is rarely carried on by more than ог 
small minority of human beings. Present day society 15 © у 

шей tha t the large majority tend to conduct their lives from 

Б" бау 11 ап almost routine fashion, Whatever thinking aif nd 

of this large mass is, as a rule, carried on in a primitive eara 

mentary manner, usually in connection with the tas% 0 

one's bread, or with the struggle for survival. m 
$ 

SKILLS INVOLVED IN CRITICAL THINKING. T" 

16 


Sht either bud. er, EE 


p 


is challenge if we аге to train more ; 
pust eet m sponsibilities of living in a democracy. aha E 
yp 10 xc success or failure of our form of government den "i 
ol ability of the people to appraise, if not to {аиык its 
c and this, of course, involves acquiring the habit of Critical 
; ding. In an excellent bulletin prepared by the Department of 
ж Services and Publications of Weslyan University and the 
jm Town Meeting League under the title of “Critical Thinkin 
жеч Discussion,” there are enumerated eight skills basic to 
artical thinking: (1) the ability to recognize a problem as dis. 
inct from a statement of fact, (2) skill in gathering and arranging 
data, (3) skill in evaluating data, (4) interpretation of statements 
of fact, (5) recognition of "value" judgments, (6) skill in Seeing 
relations between bits of data, (7) drawing valid conclusions, (8) 
discovering principles. 


INCULCATING HABITS OF REFLECTIVE THINKING. 
These skills must definitely be taught in the schools if we are going 
toproduce a thinking citizenry. Any statement of valid high school 
objectives will always include “developing students’ ability to think 
tically,” The fact is that in spite of the cynical observation noted 


| bove about the inability of the masses to think, the high schools 


of New York City are doing a conscientious—and, on the whole, 


Ё Pe in focusing on this important aim of high school 


teac ng. 
Р к schools tecognize, as they must, that students differ E their 
wil : think almost as much as they do in жар uin s 
identif an do some thinking. The slower ones can a 
a sim É Problem, gather a few basic facts, relate the eneraliza 
tion ES hypothesis, sift the data, and come up with 2 8 reat deal 
of p, them to be able to do this, however, requires EE capable 
of attic, The brighter pupils, on the other i k handli 
leger 08 On higher processes of critical thinking 
Makin numbers of facts, marshalling them 10 ST tionships, an 
ауе dBments based on cause and effect ге ence that ouf 
hish ы At abstract principles. There is атр * е many situa- 
tions Choo} today are providing within the cassro ing. АП areas 
of the | ling for different levels of reflective не upon the 
tain 18 School curriculum place a heavy p 

Dent о this important but elusive objective: 7 
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IN SOCIAL STUDIES. In the social studies fiel t, 19у 
major aims is teaching pupils how to handle histori One of à 
rent material in a critically-appraising manner, The al ang | 
method employed in most social studies classe, » most Popular 
mental Herbartian procedure, This procedure $ б. evel, 
ment by the teacher of thought-provoking questions the employ, 
to the utilization of facts, rather than their mere mem Which Rir 
regurgitation, and the gathering of these facts ination and | 
and orderly chain of reasoning. Students are taught К Sequenti 
dence, separate fact from opinion, draw inferences ES evi. 
judgments, and compare analogous situations. › Шаке value 


IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
social studies in developing this objective 
mathematics and science. In the last analysis, mathematics f 

nishes to our students a course in logical thinking based = 


©: 
= 
ae 


WORK-HABITS AND THE TESTING PROGRAM. It is an 
dementary principle of educational administration that what we 
‘tet for tends to be taught; what we do not test for tends to be 
neglected. Since work-habits are largely intangible qualities, it has 
ot been easy to provide for their measurement or appraisal in 
Witten examinations. It is probably true that most tests and 
inform examinations emphasize the purely informational aspects 
Y the curriculum. This is easy to understand because a fact is some- 
ж that teachers and students can get their teeth into. It is much 
ieil to test for the acquisition of desirable attitudes and 
ti abits. Nevertheless, many teachers and chairmen feel that 
| a, 20е to devise examinations that will measure progress 19 


and application of the scientific method: of the need to state t асти; 
Cquisition of work-study skills. 


data, 0 
that 


test and weigh the data, to eliminate those hypotheses Tr 

untenable, and to verify those that fit the facts. ‚оу шы WORK.STUDY AND RESEARCH SKILLS. The 
Since good work-habits and critical thinking 80 одеше wy, ев departments of several of our high -— z the 

science department (and this is typical of what others a build | бес, tay € become increasingly conscious of this nee P ог- 

stresses reading comprehension as a base upon W i Es Nati “Sting of objectives other than the dissemination E 

critica] thinking. Reading exercises using scientific m2 p pis Nation ; 0 give a few examples: A typical world geogr estions 


7 Includes а рагаргарһ taken from a text 


eluded « end the printed page. Similar GP as history 


bright, and slow students, With each selection ап con 
as been prepared as guidance for the teachers, SUBB™ 1, ш, 
motivation for the selection, appropriate vocabulary 


jA [] ° 10 
tions for discussion of the selection, and suggest 
18 | 


to carry 


is is а sample question: 


i the D» bility 
CP: ; ils’ a 
\teScarch s аге designed to measure the s Ppe list ol ip^ 
` 1 
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material at tbe end of this paragraph, indicate } Р | 
left of each of them the reference you would use ; you thy | 
library work: (a) historical atlas, (b) World Alaan Were doin | 
tionary, (d) card catalogue, (e) Who's Who, ) ded (c) ge 
sources, (g) Readers’ Guide to Periodical] Literature —— "ent, 
1. You want to find tbe meaning of tbe word "fiet » 
2. You want to read a brief write-up of the career of Dy; 
D. Eisenhower. 7 


Ober, | 


etie, to 


3. You want to read a magazine article about the Tren 
dispute in Europe. e 


4. You want to find the latest 
and New York. 


5. You want to read a good book about Napoleon, 


population figures for London 


INTERPRETING MAPS, GRAPHS, 
portant work-study habit which it is desirable for pupils to acquire 
is the skill of interpreting maps, graphs, and charts. Both teaacher | 
constructed tests and the Regents examinations in social studies 
are emphasizing a type of question like this: “After examining th 
two pie-charts below very carefully, answer the next ten TARA 
which are based on the information in the charts. Write T ifi 1 
Statement is true, 'F' if it is false, or 'N' if there is insufficient E 
mation to decide if the statement is true or false.” Then two P 


Н s e 10 
e arts are given, one of which shows the percentage of th 
land a 


AND CHARTS. Anim 


5 
lation of the world. Ten questions designed to measure the pu 


Si ns 
understanding of these charts now follow. Similar questio 
aven, using maps and graphs. 

While the examples given above were drawn from 
studies field 


; 4 similar awareness of the importance e 

good work-habits is also finding its place in such а іп 

mathematics, English, the sciences, and particularly 
ustrial arts and home economics areas. 


the 90 
sting P 
ф 

aree. 


фе? 


| 
Оре 0 
S. t 

HELPING STUDENTS TO PREPARE FOR TEST». , ad | 


nkly * 4 
the work-study skills in which students themselves Е f E 
weakness is that of preparing and studying for tests. e 


for aP "Vid 
We take for granted that pupils know how to preP a t of яй 
ination, We assum 


1 men 
e that because a certain 55 
20 


|o ЖӨ 
Mentan Am not nearly enough is being done to help students 


|19 
tea of the world, the other, the percentage of the total PE, | to 


„пру 04888 9 MÀ 


3 T п taught and a test duly announced, pupils will 


xi i to prepare for it. This is a fallacy. Knowledge of how 
0 


2 ^ examination i$ à definite skill that must be Carefully 
е 


* puch needed work-habit and skill in the high schools, 


pastel schools are becoming increasingly awate of the im- 
pany of d teaching this technique. Group guidance courses, par- 
tance 


ly those given to orient the entering student, generally 
йау 


| unit on how to take examinations. However, the tech- 
е йы d must be taught separately by each subject teacher, 
pique 


the skills needed to take a mathematices examination, for 
since 


eample, differ materially from those required to do well on a 


history test. Some departments have therefore made provision for 
te specific teaching of how to take examinations, but not n 
being done in this connection. Most of us would agree -— E 
nore severe psychological aspects of examination “jitters” to whic 

(шшде are being constantly subjected would be attenuated to 


greater degree if pupils knew more about how to study and how 
t take an examination. 


НОМАТ. WORK HABITS. Up to now we have been s 
пр work-habits of the study-learning type. But since К 
todern school is properly concerned not only with the шагала 
ортеп of the student, but also with his social, ы А à 
S6 physical growth, it becomes necessary to do коор: а = 
оцу habits of a personal and social nature. Among = ей 
* Work-habits which the schools are striving to = a 
ind bie › Neatness, dependability, care and respect for ы oft 
n lic Property, But the individual in our society x is likely 
0 5s and unless he acquires acceptable social a as ability 
U ge itep failure and frustration. Such social habits 25 * . 


ibility 1n 2 

oup Mong with others, readiness to assume zim a бушр 

eric and espect for other points of view, inclu ich the 
“attitude po 


ose W 
hoo] h toward minority groups, are among us 
The so, Idertaken to promote. 1 work habits 
tq 100015 eg i с persona е. Thus 
à dont °Пог to inculcate better р ned by practi a 
ы аца Premise that habits аге prp аге en à de 
ойу, Ons Boverning attendance ап m establish 
° insure efficient learning, but 2$ 21 
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sition, a mind-set, that is likely to Catty over into І : м 1 ; 
ет administrative machinery of the schools jg lt life, Th | st? "is is an pape а cni I AR realize that this 
on these problems. Attendance coordinators, counsel. to bey | i198. one field in whic y п Opportunity to 
teachers, deans, and the principal work together к ee ofi | i e" 
velopment of positive habits of attendance. Ure the a. | iier 

In a similar way the teachers of subject classes ҺЫ : Е the sch: 
Homework is checked, notebooks are inspected, с] E des pan | ARE ало verwhelming majority indicated that a large number 
is demanded. As pupils realize the rewards that “ы Е Cipation wnet eng freshmen tend to be careless in their attitude toward 
larity and excellence of school work—rewards is E E tem. | of ee ami oui property an ттен thei Brus 
form of high marks, but also in the satisfaction that m In. ths ims Science, art, industrial arts and home economics de- 
mastery of a subject and understanding of new ateas of Кп = d ents set up specific procedures on the care and use of equip- 
—they tend to continue to seek the same standards of жт. edge | neat and materials, Part of the pupil's rating is based on his 
in all their work—in and out of school. nitude toward these and the responsibility he takes in maintain- 

In the field of personal work-habits the schools which sent in | ing a safe, neat, and orderly workroom. 
answers to the Committee’s questionnaire rated the majority of 
entering  ninth-year pupils as "fair" in such personal habits a | NEATNESS IN WRITTEN WORK. _Neatness in written work 
punctuality, care of equipment, neatness of written work, depend. | ms to be a problem with most entering pupils. Unless teachers 
ability in doing homework, and readiness to participate in group | stsandards early in the term and penalize pupils who fail to do 
activities. All reported that while these items were not easy о | tit work in ink and who do no observe margins, proper headings, 
measure, there was a noticeable improvement in the development | ttd general principles of good composition, there is a tendency 


of these particular habits by the time of graduation. tard deterioration. The great difficulty seems to be the inability 
“Punctuality pays’—this motto is figuratively emblazoned on | "pupils to put into practice in all subject classes recommendations 
the walls of all high scho 


ols. Cooperation of homeroom teaches | "ty have received in orientation classes. Several schools reported 
who аге responsible for records of school attendance and punc | 1 periodically this matter is brought up at faculty десе 
ality, classroom teachers who strive to develop a sense of person 16а] departments are specifically asked to set up ande ар 
responsibility in order that there will be no unnecessary delay it | бё suited to the needs of their respective subject 2605 

inning the lesson, and the Attendance Committee of the sch? | „1% for exam 


[Осор 19; 


ОЕ EQUIPMENT. Of the schools answering our ques. 


ement 


. я iting, teachers 216 
innin i ple, pupils are taking typewriting, 69^ - pur 
which Aims to study the cases of chronic tardiness—all DES i АО Encourage them not only to practice this new m an 
foster їй Pupils а feeling that the person who is habitually cat Шоп to require good form as to spacing, aa several 
Ih. punctuality is immature and irresponsible. 


а finite pe™ Khoo is Nother practice which has been found Са 
+ s for mo Pte аршы ие ha i ool 0! | mince ies of assigning from five to ten сте ritten ОК. ^^ 
alties for more than a minimum number of latenesses to S ies | bas emed Ctute, Spelling, and margins in all w ul 

; to 


i sti ; like the $07 
а нан have arranged for a special supetvS¢ ipari especially well suited to pee and organ » 
, оге 


% 
з of » Whe . : : ne 
School, so that pupils who wou atf iy I€ pupils are required to write sustat 


acy, A 
ls 


for neatness, 


ave difficulty in getting to sch hen buses afe © 0p chools 
; $ ool at a time when 8: D aM st 5 
ng Ге) vp loads Bin a quiet place to study between ы ч ability this is the personal habit їй ; deri p 
| М. dust? | бе, metit Bteatest attention. Partly eatest D 
Several schools reported that awards are presented at Brig | Ч tigen high schools, pupils must make the 8 pad 
Ог perfect attendance and punctuality and that it 15 P ise pet ‘latin 005, and partly because they 21 „е of these Y? 23 
О these to be presented to pupils who might othe S their activitice seems à problem, ™ 
22 
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sters become the despair of teachers. They forg 
they count on doing homework in official clas 
something turns up to prevent it; they count on bo 


hal 
mate's book, or they lend books to classmates 


IrOwij 
: . mislay үр 
The result is delay and discouragement for the teacher 


Che em 
on the part of the pupil because he feels the › а оуан 


teacher jg 


severe, and, if matters go on for any length of time 


Un 
› 4 feel; ! 
the part of the pupil that he has sunk so low in Nut 
$ 
00 Alms to ih others, ћ 
шип of a 


opinion that he cannot possibly make 800d. One $ 
overcome this annoying lack of dependability b 

pupils, through their English classes, a Statement on... 
The Student's Responsibility Day by Day 

1. Every student's standing assignment 25 to 


pen, а pencil, and a notebook; they m 
books and other material 


n of the daily homeworks, but 


well as listening attentively to class- 
tion means facing and addressing the 
е teacher, 

uid show sound thinking, careful re 
after thorough reorganization, and, 0 
0 neatness, oth 
he day's lesson implies thorough - 

writing, or gathering material for a sp 


class rather than th 
4. Written work sho 
vision of material 
course, attention t 
5. Preparation for t 
in reading, 
assignment, 


- ; Ју ft 
‚ Desirable attitudes in class may be shown not on)" 
alertness on the 


^» active partit 
ines, bart of the listener, but in к ү“ 4n 
Patton in the recitation, panel discussions, forums, 
of the vo ееп brograms that arise in class. 


WORK-HABITS 


an easily 
OF A SOCIAL NATURE. It ¢ is 0 
argued that the i 


its 25 
. nculcation of proper social work-hab ш 
equal importan 


habits, Th 


24 


“ í an 
€ late Albert Einstein in his essay "Society 


et th October, Ig ji b in virtue of bis individ lit 
Cit egu; " says, CD ИР АНЕ Ves 
or sudy qp i say he has, not 40 [ 
Who mise? ON 
wt 
go 


speaking clearly, audibly, and courte 


wor. Ў 
Се to the development of good personal d Pet 


oe mo qe ыны 
ud as individual is what he is and has the sig- 


at human community which directs 
jan? р a member of н from the cradle to the grave,” 
nd spirit " d be made to feel that he is, à member of 
id is, and oo efficient functioning within that group will 
| grou and t iem happiness, his vocational Success, and 
hute to his == social habits—his ability to рег along 
s social ae ness to harness his talents toward the reali. 
is a Е - irable purpose, his attitude toward groups 
076. 007 Ак тек than his own—may be of more enduring 
ud points of — his personal work-habits. It cannot be denied 
E patr inar difficulties in motivating the acquisition of 


rial 4 


ise social habits. The rewards are often delayed and an appeal 


il’s imagination or to his acceptance of 
isto be made to the pupil s imagina 
ietacher's statements on faith. This appeal has to be made to th 


|eetundeveloped altruistic nature of the child. This is especially 


[nit with a child who is exposed to the all-too-prevalent “How 
of corrected errors, and self. | 


D kos 2 2" and 
[йй queries as “What useful activities are you engaged in 


jou get by?” and "What's your racket?” slogans, rather than 


tsetvices have you contributed?” 


WBITS AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. iin 
Ës feld has been relatively unexplored, we feel that a € fe 
t practices that have been reported would uide 1 dut the 
| chers, © answers to our questionnaire revea gain a5 
tsi bits of individua] students show an we авик tend 
Ош Years in high school. In general, the eans of ex- 
. Salutary social habits not so much d ich and vari 
Pony struction as by providing students with what better 
the 0 practice these habits. For m h other boys 
м bi das *veloping the habit of lag ien cu iim n activities, 
nging them together in teams, squa des in the n 
Ары. “xtracurricular activities which past, ше. ly 
Mug, 248, in Smaller numbers than in t yn yet come 
ч) ше by the stoppage of 1950 мн к=” is a 
cia} .^ Ate many ways in which "a praise PY ету, 
N aits or contributions: eimi or at п psc 
"t tas; In the presence of d s to be 25 
Entered on permanent г 


=ч 
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HABITS 


UDY ns 
qu sense of responsibility to the Sroup. A secreta 


a a 
p develop“ as his responsibility, the recording of the m. 


of ; 
Г өй am d the time spent by, each member of the Broup. 
pois OO of a group, of course, has the major responsibil; 


chai 
P ributing assignments and duties to other members of the 


PAON E Á 
H POINTS Озор, |, 
- 433) 


on report cards and on college transcripts for later 
use in connection with employers’ requests and Special rence 
for outstanding service. awar 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS. With res 

specific social habit of getting along with Others, polls Е tO the dof keeping the ball rolling. Not only the chairman, but 
reveal that this is the most important qualification Employer ү gp 20 mers of the group, are trained in the qualities of iie 
applicants for jobs. Our pupils are taught that habits of in | ve me 

are to be practiced not only with teachers and elders, wh 


» for these аге the ar үч ee by-products of group activ- 

~ wd he habit of individual responsibility to . 

fellow students. In this regard, example by the нын ke also with gs Although the р ty to a group is 
by precept, is the wisest teaching technique. To be € aS well a 


штей each and every period of every oe classroom Situations, 
ae, te, the adoles. | realization is also a very important objective of our extracur. 

is de lH gn a ч of e v appellation by е | ^ activities program. Every high school, even in these days 
, ne y ma ng goo man Я : S. Rs а 

part of the acceptable pattern of фе mores al the achot (i Courtesy [оште after-school activities, boasts of many extraclass activ 


&s—ech contributing in its own way to the development of 
WILLINGNESS TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY, This ге. меч чеч 

sents а real problem. If a given activity of the group is to be 18 
fined solely to the classroom, it has been found that the degree of 
Cooperation offered by pupils is greater than if the activity requires 
meeting other pupils in a free period or after schools to prepare 
а program. Often pupils who have real ability are flagrant offenders 
1n situations such as this. The fact that they know they are capable 
of doing the work with less rehearsing than others makes them 
feel their presence is not necessary. So, too, capable players 02 
teams not infrequently try to get by with a minimum of scholastt 
effort. Their feeling that the subject teacher should give them * 
parsing mark “for the good of the team and the school” tks 
priority over their feeling that they should work up to аиа tpi 
a earn eligibility, However, in spite of the general p ne | 
of the let George do it” attitude, the high schools are ot А 
splendid job in leading pupils slowly but surely toward а 1°? 


+ eight 
. ^ Б 1 
Чоп of their obligations and duties as concomitants of (ег! 


ISPECT FOR THE VIEWS OF OTHERS. Like other social 
ibi, a respect for the views of others tends to develop with the 
лір maturity of high school pupils, While the English and 
ae departments bear the major responsibility for focus- 
ыя, 5 objective, school activity in this respect is by no means 
е ^ these departments. It js implemented by а оме | 
eli E “es as the lunchroom, the assembly, the swimming poo», 
Е ми. ‘he team, and the club, Rubbing elbows and living 
Че е a better catalytic agent for the a на ia 
Uns of his Дев оп racial, religious, and social [ec | 
batting 1.204 oral exhortations on the theme of brotherhoo 


Itin А -wh e 
5 of Secret societies, for instance, marked a worth 


e Ө А In 
бу, Pupils ОП of undermining prejudice and prn 
Mag). d encouraged to write letters to oppres ey are 


Md t 
ч, to ; Join 8toups who defend the “underdog. ey of 


d og 


ү. бартер h 5519 ithout 10 d 

We recognize the f stes ume rep | "pg Onestly, spiritedly, and w! hat g00 
"Los act the the willingness to ass ask | te, 8 to hums: taught that 80. 
sibility may better be fostered by the шлет of some ed Кал, к late the opponent. They are ^," rt as it 8 


the a SUP is im f everyday 7^. loser 

ii e fel They E led to pee ibat cheering е 
„ Pany applause for the winner. vere of more 

NER “te made to feel that school life corsa # | 

for à s Studying of subjects—that om 

NN Pler and more complete life. 177 of theif p 7 
Pils that the extent and quality : 


no matter how trivial, to every member of the classer : 
boards, distribution and collection of materials, ventilatio? "ich 
toom, cleaning of the floors, care of the bulletin boat reacht! 
check-up by other members of the class, not merely by em or 
Group projects, such as the preparation of charts and Т е 
extended Sutvey of a school or community problem, ate 
26 
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А МЕРИ Ober, ok icular group. How to do this js 
pation in extracurricular activities is recorded on 1955] іп the part g a basic 


record. Pupils are offered free choice of activi problem. | мр 
usually offers a tempting “smorgasbord” of activities to mee 2, Since the wich rhe vn Даа d Es 
i j : 5С ^ 
tastes and appetites of even the most jaded of ош pupil % ibility п em y pem of remedial reading instruction, inen 
RESPECT FOR PUBLIC PROPERTY. The саге of th m high schools are now being allotted a number of posi- 
room, hallways, stairways, and auditoriums, as well as dedit Class. | y» (his purpose (inadequate thou gh they py Be э dg 
and equipment, is made part of the student's responsibil; 009 ^ schools also will have to convince those in charge of budget- 
quent check-ups on textbooks to see that they are Covered а К . к g that the teaching of reading in high schools has now 
not being defaced, reminders about littering, the employme D e a problem almost as acute as the one existing in the 
чө noo repsicsqenda- "hene «xg dT smear employed E mentary and junior high schools. 
schools to develop this habit, One school reported that i 3, Every teacher should be responsible for teaching those study 
orientation course it uses three films which alert pupils to their vill which are needed for reasonable mastery of the subject. Not 
a De De ane ee roperty. These films— ul should study skills be taught, but a systematic and continuous 
entitled Other People’s Property, у 


1 , : Everyday Courtesy, and The efort should be made to inculcate the habit of working independ- 
Devil Is a Sissy—deal with the students’ responsibility to resis ently, 
tendencies to “let loose” when they gather in large numbers, 


4. A definite attempt must be made by all teachers to improve 
CODA ON PERSONAL AND SOCIAL HABITS. While this| ùe students’ attitude toward study. Investigations have demon- 
survey of personal and social work-habits of individual pupils ге | “ted that the major stumbling block to the acquisition of good 
vealed nothing startling or new, it did have the advantage of sudy habits by pupils is not so much their ignorance of the proper 
pointing up to us as teachers that our efforts to inculcate better | “niques of study, but rather their lack of motive or interest 1 
habits are not unlikely to reap a healthy harvest. While we recog: "à The implication of this is clear, namely, that we mus: pen 
nize the stumbling blocks in measuring the degree of our succes чя t^ abiding interest and motive in pupils for acquiring 800 
in imparting wholesome personal and social habits — Шеге Дд у habits, 
ы ipa — to measure than the poset ss Fe ч To help pupils do homework assignments intelligent’ is 
y аге comprised— yw roducts О f pto ; à : e tau 

high schools, ‘by and ee, oo е ш and a ч du vs d: арни i with 
citizens of the с Wet is the fina ime. eyed Wi 
best test. The ny adi um Heh eden ies its faith in «^ the ig of uy hall Situation should be denote ades 
= s large bronze letters in the following motto: Е. 2 shall рее. à lege җе P опа] allotments 0 
grow in body, mi » etter yo tonnel Ned—as а resu : 
your country, Bre bs pedem и ML dj © the job of helping “em 2 able to е2 

| ' Martia Problems. Such personnel shou'c nostich 
“utes yk: ical procedures to determine diag ica 


Wk “CA students f hey proceed wit 
Er Since the formation of habits which increase 2, Ps 1 и its deal- 
е 


. un $ 
e d à us ‚21, Ops ‚ essing be 
ciency is highly desirable, it seems a foregone vine sb tg With абод and group guidance courses n abits should 
all schools must make a conscious effort through p tl op d i CM to Study and how to improve wo in the fr 
Ject-class, library, and extracurricular activities tO. e Dy, 


\ 
learning-study skills and personal work-habits whic Stever possible, but P 
28 


е per with! 
es and 5s Шапы, i challenging 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


= 
чс 
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8. Greater emphasis should be placed in all sup; 
the actual teaching of "How to Study for a Test” a areas op 
involved in “How to Take a Test.” Tests should be the Skill 
to include questions which measure not only the pu z 
of factual information but also the application of Ex S Mastery 
habits, such as the interpretation of maps, graphs, and чощ) 
the correct and systematic writing of answers, Chatts, ang 
9. All the resources of the library and the 
librarian should be tapped to bring about an impr 
work-study area. We have seen that the librarian о 
position in this connection. 
10. Audio-visual aids dealing with study habits 
ployed by the teacher from time to time. P ries ws x: 
partment can undertake the major responsibility of workin with 
these films. There is a series of Coronet instructional films 
others—dealing with study skills: Building an Outline, Finding 
the Information, How to Study, and so on. There is also a series 
of filmstrips which, although put out on the elementary school 
level, are valuable for the high schools as well. Among these аге 
The Better Study Habits” series published by Young America 
ie F- rm Improve Your Reading, Improve Your Spell- 
,an е пке. 
11. Although the major problem in improving work-habits 
ioi e do with the learning process as such, the schools will n 
С to emphasize the acquiring of those personal and social hab! 
жк ill over into the realm of personality and ө = ^d 
also inte , г work 
E КТ 
habits as punctuali ечен. dee o d: to get ? ong 
with Sen | ity, perseverance, neatness, abi ity "llingnes 
immi comet = minority viewpoints, and W 
"p: ity їп a group. 
of ЦА — us upon the schools to enlist the е рг 
atmosphere ы ы ар "1 Unless the hom dete e work 
nducive to reading and studying, much © educati? 


of the schools їп achievi prine 
will be vitiated. eving the work-habits obje 
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talents of the 
CCupies a pivotal 
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Some Problems in the Operation of 
a service Squad 


sAMUEL SCHNEIDER 
High School of Commerce 


lowing article will attempt to evaluate some of the 
rvice squads that have quasi-police functions. The 
^er realizes that the diversity of conditions throughout the 
e | system may modify his conclusions in some degree when 
acm to individual schools. In the main, he believes that his 
experiences are typical for a majority of the neighborhood schools. 


e fo 
ише of se 


AIMS. The important aims of service are twofold: 
1. To give direct service to the school administration. 


2. To attain values derived by participation in a cooperative 
effort. 


ORGANIZATION. The personnel of a service squad usually 
onsists of a faculty adviser or director appointed by the principal, 
‘student leader, and a student membership obtained through 
tas Who meet certain minimum requirements. Typically 
ба tements call for passing grades in the majors and а 
Шап pes ie, no poor citizenship marks because of cutting, 

" or major infractions of school rules. No distinction Б 
shoo s to genera], commercial, or academic students. In em 
have t ‘ven CR.M.D. pupils may be given duties for whic = 

* Iequisite abilities, provided that they "x the 


Pproy - 
пара of the special teachers concerned. A student € ies 
AY “е. May not continue on the ino Here polaship 
HVE to maintai ing grades 10 

| п at least passin 
Чеп мынан 


| : fails 
t mjo Commended, thou gh that a worthy squadsmet hgh 
i „оша not be summarily dropped. He S six weeks)» 
N Ptoye n Perhaps the first marking perio imd e remai 
^t his marks have improved. In suc ted to Tejo 


2v$ 
Uni the ad. If he fails, howevet, he is not perm! a] standards: 


su 

ly QQ.e T term, provided that he can meet Э ; ent a: 
in; Chools 5; табы 2: 

y qi ation ls girls should be 25519 ser ed 


. . e 
Rt ten Oce duties only, either by irls ate 
Tuitment, In some co-ed schools 8 
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to posts outside girls’ lavatories to ch 
will vary so that no general conc 
principal and faculty adviser will h 
portance of these duties as against 
may be created. 


In an all-girls school, service Squads can 
and policing duties usually carried in th 


problems to be 
Promotional 


Perform all 


e 
e Other S 
mentioned below will remain about nme 
opportunities should be available so 


that 


a. Service man 


b 


tion by the service Squad itself 
In some schools awards are carefully graded in an elaborar | | 
System that allows 4 
ee consecutive t 
Service assemb]ies fo 
Of course, appro 
lative гесога cards 


Sions officers ma 
Students feel 


Tesponsibility of 


50 that undesirable 


tionship with th 


15 à prime necessity 


d 
Пу depen yy 
FUNCTIONS, A service squad’s functions are ме" vit 0 
k he needs of the school administration con 


pon t 


‚ Checker of attendance 
Floor inspector 
Chief inspector 


Ы x А ice after 
gold service pin for outstanding service 


г those who rise to higher ranks. ШТ 
рпаге citations are made on the p ra ia admis 
so that prospective employers or colleg 

у be properly appraised. 


re 
. A A а " ө Orts are 
their service js worth-while if their eff 

warded in some tan 


Recruiting is ca 
aculty adviser and 


above 
gible manner as outlined in the gm у 
tried on at the beginning of each d t is 0 
by selected members of the Xn appli” 
the adviser to check the records oni ing tel 
S are screened out. Here a close W e facul 
€ deans, guidance counsellors, an 


ей 


op 1 


iis = 
ye "lent body is law-abiding and anxious to 


. fore 
erms, and higher certificate awards before |, 


N OPERATION OF SERVICE SQUAD 


ds, and interests of the student body. In th 
needs, 


€ Writer's 
doubt in all schools, the Overwhelm 
s no 


ing Majority of 

Confirm, Never. 

here is a small group, a hard core of malcontents to be 
the 

theless, 


LUE or soos. Schools need Service squads to care for the 
nd in c | activities or minor infractions of the Student body, 
ace ds usually run the late squad, patrol the exit doors 
à induding lunchroom exits and Student exits, and 
a key spots nists at the main visitors’ entrance. Girls are also 
"TS e om of the receptionist group. Besides escorting visi. 
signed as p oper offices, the squad checks for those students’ 
05 to m a p good only at the main entrance. Arrivals after 
sem ad has finished its job are escorted to the attendance 
cT nds is also present at this post, in those schools where 
itis felt that an adult should oversee the operation, — fe 
Every school naturally finds different service functions or ate 
pupils. In general, light police duties are required at such activi- 
tts as parents’ night, school dances and Plays. Messenger services 
ит а special need at various times during the term. . 
patent's consent Slip is, of course, a necessity in all xs 
tivities and special Permission cards should be едиле be 
йе messenger duties. In no case is the faculty adviser 2 : 
d into a sense of security by firm possession of p ipis 
“at slips. These are mere pieces of paper. They „з nd ma- 
"07 the need for constant watchfulness, foresight, e his 
* Judgment, Reasonable precautions for the safety 0 
men ate an absolute requirement for the adviser. 


stu 


Ww it 
н TONS Wire THE STUDENT BODY. Обе чой 
ше ч ajor duties of a service squad are quaskPo 

"At 


; i-judicial func 
ts are 21 School has a student court, theif qui а not only 
у, o also involved Since service squad a able at а later 

in 
t. bu e y means of paige маре of the offense 
Wai, ust also testify as to the na m 
Én 7 ible, t 
os ; s feasible, ап 
Э of , dent Court is available or if none 1 the su " 


е, 
Mns bii аге involved, In one, tor pay the pup! me into 
Б; ! not to h a certain door. 
М м deter: 80 throug 


at the whistle. We stay un 


, liceman ^* г hour 
е stop “Nt power of the typical po a 35 miles Pe д 
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0 er 
when that is the maximum speed posted. In the "n + 19у 
squadsman meets defiance. Then he must attempt pear ce tl 
dissuade the would-be law-breaker. efully | 

How does the student body take to the idea 
as a police force? By their actions and their г 


IVice Squa d 
emarks Ње: 
seem to feel that the squadsmen are generally necessa Pupil 


erally a nuisance. Here is work for all of us. How са Ту and gen, | 


pupils to see both the “policeman on his beat” or t 
at his post as a friendly person—as Опе who no 
but also "lends a hand"? How can we change 
many students that a squadsman is a 


he squa 
Protects 


the attitude of 


T, à too| 
t unless we 


| › adolescen. gangs mor 
ш terms of their implications for al] of us—the students and 


RELATION TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Is there a 
short cut? That is, while we don’t гип away from the larger E 
as indicated above, is there something we can do right now: 
at role can the principal, the Staff, and the teachers play mn 
relation to the service squad? Can a legitimate and useful function 

performed without the undue emotional stress upon the d 
Squad pupil that arises in a conflict between teacher and um 
Mores. It is suggested by the writer that perhaps a less frustrath 
tole for all concerned can be approximated if we nn б 
Passionately а few of the more compelling moral and socia be 
ems that arise in the day-to-day functioning of a service 

CW Suggestions wil] then be in order. 


PROBLEM AREA 
about as follows: 


A. Intra-Squad Problems 


utlised 
The general problem types may be 0 


2 
“ golde 
1, Favoritism exercised by squadsmen. Teaching of ше eve? 


tule” on the Spot usuall suffices to correct this pro e cap 
With the dullest of pupils This type of moral m 
understood and felt, 


34 


м$ IN OPERATION OF SERVICE soup 
ОВЕ а squad for its Privileges without a со 
| cin cis involved; e.g., getting out of study 
0 
Forced silence. 
е 


ils to “turn in” 
nce of some pupi 

dw of squad or school rules, 

fot 


hall to avoid 


Others on the Squad 


eluctance to testify as witnesses to events in which 
4, ‘en I5 definitely involved; e.g., a fight elsewhere than 
the pup st of the student involved. 
on >i in ect to this point, there is a definite fear engendered 
ji үе the Arnold Schuster case in which the reward for 
es public-mindedness was an early grave, and the role 
of the police was failure to bring the killers to justice The publi- 
ation of a book like The Blackboard Jungle only adds to this 
far. What can we do about the boy (or girl) who pleads lack of 
knowledge because he fears that waiting for him in his neighbor- 
hood or outside the school lies an unknown gang ready to exact 
punishment for “squealing”? 


B. Outsiders бъз оонай 
Some schools may have trouble spots where outsiders, n Hal 

identifiable, tends to congregate. Squadsmen are reluctant 

‘signed to such spots. 

C Parents 


г А ssibly 
Parents object to their children’s being assigned to po 
Ngerous posts. 


D. School Staff 


) culties and dangers 
_ Possible lack of understanding of the Айс юй. 
"ved may exist in the minds of the teachers or 


ted solutions on 
e DIATE SOLUTIONS. Among the sugges 


ate basis are these: мез a teach Р 
n Do hot ass} n bl spots u ‘ularly i 
5 trouble sp" arti : 
^» there. decet a ae киык witnesses, troublemakers 
жы StOwn-up and less likely to be pr sil the builains 
ope intended depredations or stay е 
Ы never © 


? , nnel s arm 
hand Duct the teacher and all service T hold his 9f si 
ча Pupil—even to touch his cloth! 
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boys should be instructed to be polite, to keep their eye? ivi 


Ter : e 
open, and to step aside if need be. Discreet methods of ia Чеш 
tion, so as to protect witnesses, should be adopte d Ta. 

ere a 


usually plenty of data in the Dean’s file to deal with ; 
without direct involvement of service squad boys о 
nesses. It is elementary that if you can’t protect yo 
you're “licked” from the start. 


попі, 
r Other Wit. 
ЧТ Witnesses 


3. Although reporting incidents to the fa 
duty of a squadsman, the encouragement of 
informers is definitely not the aim of this act 
always must work out in the open. There is n 
police. Where incidents involve “undercover” work, for removal 
of the causes, squadsmen should never be used. Boys, for example 
must not be asked to purchase firecrackers from suspected seller 
in order to turn the culprits in. They should, however, report 
their information to the authorities, who will thereupon conduct 
their own investigations. Policy to be adopted in these cases 
depends entirely upon the nature of the student body, the philos- 
ophy of the school administrators, and the underlying body of 
school by-laws. Let common sense above all be our guide. 

A Tecent case may provide a clue. During the conduct of ? 
йге drill, а Service-squad gtoup holding a fire drill “Stop” sig 
in the street was nearly run down by a motorist who refused t 
obey the sign. He finally stopped a few feet from the line ^ 
ае “tossing the street back into the building. He eu үг: 
Hune, ae E the squad or the em -— main 
d Le e incident from the step raked 

» Cirected that the motorist’s license number 
fact that © 


an 
driver was an oy City pol 


culty adviser iS a 
а squad of mere 
IVity. Service boys 
О room for a secret 


36 


poste eir persona 


IN OPERATION OF SERVICE SQUAD... 
$ 


mor e boys hesitated to testify since a personal, as well 


was involved. Their morale was tremendously 
m's work was exceptionally well done. If a 
] involvement in moral issues is created, then 
"t llingaess to fight for a good cause should be present, This, 
gore vi ос easy to do and situations like the above-mentioned 
of г. : eadily come to hand. But we should be on the lookout 
one 


fot them and use them constantly in our work whenever they arise. 
of 


jal, issue 
nd that ter 


0 


RANGE RESOLUTIONS. 1. In the long run, then, we 
e only if we help the squad identify worth-while social 


üms with their personal well-being. 


2. It is natural for one boy out of a group to want to help 
another in his group who is in distress. This part of a gang spirit 
isnot evil if directed toward worth-while social goals. Steps should 
be taken to develop a cohesive group that will help each other 
if necessary in the performance of their assigned duties. Insignia, 
awards, special dances, and special club meetings can be arranged. 
When boys accept each other as part of a group, they will help 
tach other. Our only duty as teachers is to foster that group help- 
fulness idea and direct it in the proper path. " 


% Perhaps our top-echelon administrators will watch wi = 
ree and adapt if need be, the Police Department җүн cm It 
ot mature adults as traffic guides during ie nite and 
thin 1 that a similar group of mature, social-wor unchroom 
ш d adults could be selected for hall, lavatory, а0 f the princi 
2 certain schools under the direct supervision 0 ork of the 
„02е of these adults could be trained in club s ils 
PuBBested by service and traffic squad „т 
per Dicas for their duties and epum workers WO 
With; themselves since the an’ shou 
Sal Sight. To reiterate, the approach > 
orker, boys'-club-manager point of view. 


У (0) 
tional alues can 


0 
кун "WHILE JOB. Some of the € P oper v 
‘quad activities are difficult to m S and tiec? е 
helles aPpraised at all unless expensa cless, We п : 
P Procedures are adopted. Neve 


t 

i 

| 
i 
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on а common-sense basis without exact sta 


tistica] meth 
of the following results: Ods 


Ime | 
A. Scholarship incentives 
B. Good citizenship incentives 


С. Opportunities for appreciation of 
law enforcement agencies 
D. Getting along with others 
1. On the squad 
2. In the general student body 
E. Opportunities for exercise of 
good judgment 


F. Opportunity for all levels of studen 
service 


the role of the 


leadership, tact, and 


ts to give 


G. Opportunities to participate with school officials 


and teachers in activities oriented toward accepta- 
ble social goals 


Many opportunities for growth in moral judg- 
ments 


H. 


Even with the 
quently we will h 
i Courtesy to 


best squad, some undesirables will slip in. Fre- 
ave rank favoritism, illegal use of service pase 
teachers and pupils, dishonesty, and пей 
The faculty adviser of several hundred boys cannot be everyw de 
at Once, and so the teachers and administration will, in in 
conduct of their duties, have to help the adviser by pesar. 
names of squad offenders, confiscating illegally used p ч wel- 
reporting other irregularities, The adviser should mcr s 
Come such assistance by checking carefully each complai d 
missing unworthy members, notifying teachers ОГ „=. tou 
his action on Suggestions, and, in general, keeping 1n clos incip? 
with the student leaders, the deans, the faculty, and the ae is # 
‘his IS a working Pattnetship, and, therefore, mutual 11 faculty 
32e qua non, The Writer has found that he must treat - on М 

w unfavorable, as an attack n° run, with 
nditions that obtain. In the win Ai 
таре, and a measure of AE can pe 0% 
"While and very necessary JO 


comments, no matter ho 
self, but on the actua] co 
a little luck, a little cou 
all Concerned, a Wotth 
98 
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the Value of Longhand Systems 


MAN | 
ы +» Roosevelt High School 


is to discuss the value of longhand systems and to 
My E of my experience in teaching Rapid Writing, a 
“о the TE 


| P oan d system which I invented and have been teaching since 
0 


p ay in the beginning that, from the point of view of 

a ah system, longhand systems are not in competition 
orate systems. Each has its place. Shorthand systems are 
d value for the following reasons: 


ossibly claim that he can develop the speed 

ч af 200 to 280 uh a minute which has been attained 

with shorthand systems. W'e need shorthand systems for 

those who wish to become court stenographers or short- 

hand reporters of meetings, conventions, and conferences 
where a high speed is essential. 


2. There are many employers who dictate at a high speed. 


i t 
5. Many firms have frequent conferences with management, 
salesmen, etc., and want to have verbatim reports. 


4. Lawyers often take pre-trial testimony of witnesses. 


d 
j. Reporters on newspapers could very well use үсе Т 
system where it is necessary to quote words of : 3 . 
90 often speakers claim they have been misq 


' There are dozens of other uses in verbatim reports. - 
for all 0 
tse 00 сап possibly gainsay the value of shorthand f at in 
Order “Poses. On the other hand, we must ien spend long 
ii able to write at the rate needed, one e. igh school, 
the a Ш study, At the end of a three-year course : a minute. S 
be Student writes from 100 to 120 acil courses whi 
tay lave < speeds, the student must take spec 
To}. 5 Years of study and practice. urposes VOU 
k ihe Shorthand for ordinary business-office P ‘les an ho 


n re . ot per 
К then Ing а Саг that сап go at one ee one Б 
teg to 4118 it to drive through 2 p^ cuts T 
‘Ve more than fifteen miles an 
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"узы OF RAPID WRITING. Following are my € 
eh ү» Writing. Seeing the difficulty that stu 
"20 18 learning shorthand, I thought I might inven 


System whi : 
eager to ы could be more easily learned 


40 
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That is where the longhand systems с ; er, 19 
for the following reasons: Ome in, They 53) 


1. Many students cannot learn shortha 
dred students that start shorthand, е Ч: OE very hun 
the fourth term. twenty-five teach 


2. Many students are forced to dro th : 
failures with all the attendant dispo 6 considered 
tion, and feeling of inferiority. шз 


3. Most of these students, 90 26, can learn a 
and work at the task they like best 
attendant concomitants that г 


longhand s $ 

) t 
„agan with all d 
come with success 

4. We know through research that the 


avera i 
dictates from 50 to 60 words a min ge businessman 


ute and some as low 


periods. 


2. The business market will have a supply of vety much 
needed stenographers who, for ordinar ee | on do 
as well as the average shorthand stenographer, who must 
Waste considerable time deciphering and unraveling the 
lon eem encountered with any shorthand system. The 
ha ghan Stenographers are reading longhand, as they 
have been doing for more than ten years day after day, 
2 Contrast with their fellow stenographers who at best 

ve had a very limited experience in a very difficult 
“ey Furthermore, there are thousands of business house 
that need Stenographers to write a few letters a day, the 
rest of the time being spent as switchboard operatots 
fling clerks, or receptionists. For these girls to lear” "^ 
shorthand system is a waste of their time and 0 
city's money, 


dents expe 
ta ong: 


rn à 
come stenographers but who could not 1¢4 


nt, frustra. , 


«enc 
xpe! 1€ f 


were 
by those WPO yog. 


ue OF LONGHAND 
ү ly unprepared for wh ; 
J was utterly unprep or what followed. B 

od sin «i that failing students were able to take tests fae 
LO of shorthand and receive far better grades than their 
ee fellow students. 
ч sprained permission from Dr. David Moskowitz, now Asso- 
kar uperintendent of Schools, to conduct ап experiment at 
c dore Roosevelt High School. I organized a class of Students 

failed in shorthand. Incidentally, the great majority of 


had "led ; 
E students had also failed in at least one other subject, and 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. Before the end of the first week I was 
able to dictate simple business letters, and I had the students’ 
interest and attention from the beginning. I need hardly emphasize 
the value of this kind of dictation both from the point of view of 
practice for the future job and of the incentive it affords as a 
motivation for effort in class work and in homework. Here is 
an example of a letter that pupils were able to write’before the 
end of the first week, in fact on the second day: 


Dear Sir; 
shall be in the office during the next week and I should 


like to see you if you are not too busy. Please phone my 
secretary and let her know when you can come. 


Yours very truly 
What i especially valuable with a longhand sys 


t have to pull punches and limit the vocab! 
Y “earned, as one must do in shorthand. Notice 


tem is that one 
шагу to 55 
; n I к 


sho 


‘stem но “secretary,” а second-term word in te same i5 
true with ч Pupils can write it on the ow n » “account,” 
and Merchandise,” “manufacture,” “buiding, dy 


, ave 
leatne Ху Others, the abbreviations of which they hy student 


US i 
this gd hours and hours of practice e. ally ài d ^h be 
n 41 
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has never had the chance to make ап 
sequently slow down his speed. 

Another fact that I ascertained soon afte 
it was not necessary to dictate at a very slo 
words a minute. During the first week t 
write easily from twenty-four to forty 
tests were dictated from the first at twe 
and by the end of the term at forty 
York City classes have forty-minute 
speed of sixty words a minute in one 
shorthand students at the end of a ye 
words a minute in one term. ) 


At the end of the first term these Students passed 
given to shorthand students at the end of {Не чүш ms 
passing—31, median mark—85 9%. At the end of the second term 
these students passed the third-term shorthand test at 56 words a 
munute: no failures and median mark again 85%. 

In this experiment I found that given a subject in which they 
were interested, these pupils could do excellent work. Some of 
those whose average in other subje 


cts was 40%, were able to get 
anywhere from 90 to 100% in every test. ` 


Further, they were able to spell with a high degree of cor- 
rectness, merely because they were interested and interest brings 
attention and attention induces effort, which brings results. I am 
inclined to believe that the reason pupils do not do well in spelling 
is that they are not interested. One of the arguments against teach- 
ing shorthand to these failing students is that they are not able 
to spell. I gave similar tests to these students and to the brighte 
students in the shorthand classes and found about one percent C 
erence in the results, The Second argument against a аа, 

‘ystems is that they will interfere with spelling ability. P 
nt i same tests at the end of the term, and toe students 
Improved about three percent and the longha 


. " . ention 
Over five percent, Again a case where interest will induce att 
апа effort, 


lOctober, 1955 
nd Which om 


г the first Week was th 
ЕЁ fate, say ten to twel s 
€ Students Were ab] К 
words a minu ў 


te, and 
nty-four Words а minute? 


words a minute, (Our 
Periods. Pupils CaN attain 
term, the speed í 


requir 
ar. Seniors can wi 008 


tomatic a 


. Ish, d 
s 1952, just before he passed away, Dr. John V. Theodor 
er inci 


rst- 
Lu 


а second-term class as well, and it illustrates the fact that 


or LONGHAND Sk 
А B secretary, I asked them to transcribe their notes and 


p : pranscription sent to my office. They did very well.” This 


ы! utterly impossible not only in a first-term shorthand class 


cin systems can be put to practical use even before the pupils 
ng ished the textbook. р ivan; 

e High School, Sunbuty, ennsylvania, a teacher had 
In ШИР. есен of whom were failing in shorthand. During 
pupi o months of the year, she taught these failing students 
the rwr: with the following results: 

Rapi 15 passed the 60-word-a-minute five-minute test 

2 me the 60-word-a-minute three-minute test. 


What was more remarkable, the longhand students completed the 


d studied 
| fore the shorthand students. The teacher herself ha 
| d Writing for 20 hours and had passed the 80-word five- 


ninute test. By contrast, it takes two years to prepare high school 
ttorthand students for the 80-word сеї. — 

Since 1948 I have been teaching Rapid Writing at the ae 
of Adult Education, Chautauqua, New York, in a course es 
‘Shorthand in One Week,” one hour a day. Several students зна 
ftthis one-week course and have taken dictation in their busines 
duces or in other Organizations. — 

„ < people are working at something they enjoy an — 
цітр to the welfare of the community. Not one of ees x 
tave had the time to spend two years in an evening SC - == 
i сезшу to develop a shorthand speed useful in а 


may 
HAND SYSTEMS SUCCEED. Many persons 


FEY LONG cate) ig it possible 
0 те. (as I was for some time) and ask: = in а Com 
мацу 116 SPeeds of 60 to 80 words а minut longhand 
tn» Short time? It seems phenomena дий 
* i i been л they 
hand, 200%ет is simple. Longhand writers have ue, del 


. one 
tay Se Writing since the age of six) f ait would 
Y i go Children practiced typewriting ind that chey write! 
t ti 
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words a minute after three terms of typewriti “оре 
Speed depends on automatic response. ап d e У Minutes 

in which longhand writers have a great ad E er : 
hand writers. That is the reason Why a speed € Over КАН 
average business office сап be develo d in 8004 eno, h wot 
time. No matter how experienced the Writer (an Patatively is 
very limited experience) the business vocabul өнү Ше Student 1 
each business has its own vocabulary) tha core 


У 15 so ] 
t pupils have tay (ац 


years he has been writing, or teading, or hearin t 
abbreviation is no problem. i 


There is another advantage j 
теге is evantage in favor of longhand 
that is their great legibility, especially desi. > "e E 


certai А : 

tain amount of distortion of notes which makes it very difficult 
The same is true of the longhand writer, 
ten years' experience in reading his noté 
an 
"e E des of others, and he has, therefore, not nearly the 

ty OF decoding (for that is what transcription really is) 


In brief, the case for longhand systems is this: 


1. Longhand systems are easier to learn than shorth T 
ystems as evidenced by the fact that students p 
shorthand are successful in learning longhand syst 


A Speed that is Satisfactory for business purposes P arit 
attained in a comparatively short time. Seniors са Ы 
from 70 to 90 words a minute in one term. In an i 
school, a speed of 70 to 90 words a minute ye ub e 
in 3 months, 2 nights a week, 114 hours а nig t a 
same school, it takes nine months to develop e 


Speed in shorthand, 


аР DEORAN e 
ү 


hand systems аге easier to read. Therefore, the tran- 
scription is more accurate. The longhand Stenographers 
sould thus be a boon to businessmen who are continually 
complaining of the inability of their Stenographers to 
ranscribe accurately. 
For the great majority of students (nearly 75%) who 
" fnd it difficult or impossible to learn shorthand, longhand 
systems would be an advantage. 
Shorthand should be reserved for the very bright pupils 
` who would be prepared for the best jobs. 


4, Long 


м^ 


WHICH LONGHAND SYSTEM? We аге now confronted 
with a dilemma—which system? 

Here is my solution. Let each chairman experiment with that 
system which, in his opinion, is the best. This experiment should 
continue for at least five years. In time the Association of Chairmen 
of Secretarial Studies might come to some conclusion. 

But even if we assume that no conclusion could be reached, no 
trm would be done. If, in each school, the chairman still feels 
that he is satisfied with the system that is used—well and good. 

hot, he will have at his disposal the reports of other chairmen 
and can change if necessary. 

_ с Beat good that would come of teaching longhand и, 
| хы, 100% promotions, satisfied and happy pupils, a кы 
і omy would more than compensate for this la 
ii time for a change, change that will redound to the benefit 
Students and of the business community. 


O 


THE IGNORANCE OF THE LEARNED 


T s at 

d hakespear had not been accustomed to xin e йе 

ыл. in favour of virtue or against vice. ae E If we wish 

to кохе but healthy tone of his dramatic m Y sppespear 

If os W the force of human genius we sho Jearning nid 
Study pst tO see the insignificance of human 

Y his Commentators, 


ЈЕ 
—William Hazlitt, Table Ta 
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Films of Special Interessi 


OTHELLO (UNITED ARTISTS; 
: Photo &rapby; 2 


of Betting away fr 
or this reason one sees film-makers experimenting 
des and some otherwise." 

; Of the most brilliantly imaginative experiments 
енеме ever filmed. If it is not yet the perfect marriage 
n ME Swan and the cinema, it may be that such mat- 
Producer, dir ill film producers work in heaven. Mr. Welles— 
towns an does star, Composer, writer—worked in five Italian 

ee Moroccan villages 

tt 1 

i о took not twenty-three days but four years to ree à 
period w owever, take four years to shoot. Actually, its wes à 
‘ater Е about ad normal one, but there were times - ET 

i i о aW 
act elsewhere” nd the unit, because I had to g 
(What Mr, 


de 
treasuty, The 
—— 


Classics, and it is 


Welles means is that he had to гер page 
*Peech in Оев which gave him the most 4 
*Reprinted from th imates of Cr 

: 1 е September 15 issue of the Joint Estimate rio” 
Boeinment Films—the "Green Sheet" published by the F T om m 
to time b National Organizations. It is one of a series РЕР, commit 
of s © by “Educational Consultants on Entertainment Films, review" 
» Cachers in New York high schools who serve as volunteer 


f 


; rigo, Act I, Scene 1—"Put mone 
asie, ; Ырс» thou бан, +» Ga, на; 
ye n go, provide thy money.” ) 
€ its creator went on to say, “whether successfu] or not 
| as close to Shakespeare's play as was Verdi's opera, I think 
э Ji and Boito were perfectly entitled to change Shakespeare in 


in thy purse 
e money , , , 


| ening him to another art form; and, assuming that the film is 


art form, I took the line that you can adapt a classic freely 
ni vigorously for the cinema.’ 


The man who said this has committed many sins, but dullness 
isnot among them, nor conformism, nor anemia of the imagina- 
tion, Othello is like everything he has ever done since Citizen 
Kane; it is touched with genius in many moments and open to 
argument оп many scores. But it is the best thing he has done 


since Citizen Kane, and his playing of the Moor is the most power- 
ful we have seen. 


Why teach the film of Othello to high school students? Because 
ї 5 Shakespeare spilling over into a flood of excitement—stun- 
ung visual excitement, turbulent musical excitement, provocative 
rative excitement. It is not classroom Shakespeare (often deadlier 
1 conventional theatre productions than in classrooms = 
ro. ls not Shakespeare "by the book"—though it can { 
Allowed by an eager search in the book. It is an extravagance © 
еа Elizabethanism, all conceits and richness of „үе? .- 

i Ll read an Elizabethan, like swinging from ps 
Walley P20 Virginia Woolf in her dairy опе morning. Seeing 

elles’ О) llo 5; ae know a better way 
ato eko 15 just as dizzying. If you елге or Seeing 
young to anything—reading peer the bloo 
Bling; Set them head over heels pu it. But firs 

а "heit ears, come around and tell e of the Welles 
а Jag: T9" about the class we took to а pre 
ast Мау 


: у film class at 
Кару ete Sixth-termers, members of the i ст were some 
hiogy а 20010 High School in Brooklyn. 
tera fs to normal, and a few “cought E Shakespeare 
Ut акеп aback he invitation tou ati 
"a е The only people who hed evet hja rhe ad P7 
ге, some teachers of English, V* 
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What the youngsters got that afternoon 
charges, Othello by flashes of cinematic lightning: 

The melodramatic opening shots of the funeral 
Othello and Desdemona, with lago swinging in ы, ‚ Осе, 
vultures to peck at (“If there be any cunni he 
torment him much and hold him long,/It 
The brilliant “real” movement of the Vene; 
Roderigo in a gondola on the Grand Cana] 
out of bed and onto his balcony; the Senators in 
scurrying in the Doge’s Palace and up and do 
staircase and under the colonnades of the ba] 
Ducale ... The counterpoint of light and 
image, line and gesture: sunshine and pi 
Ca’ d'Oro; bars of light and shadow in t 
teriors; blinding sunshine and raw wind 


LOctobe, 15 


was а serie 
S of el 
Ect 


shal] be ШШ Can 


| 0 
a truly Cinquecent, 
Wn the great interior 


movement, sound qi 
geons whirling in th 


Portuguese citadel at Mogador on the west coast of Morocco... 
The tremendous dramatic conviction of the plot: Cassio getting 


drunk in a plausible military brawl; Lodovico arriving in a tt 


umphal pageantry of boats, Spears, pennants, and soldiery in the 
harbor; Iago managing his deceit in a double-maze of interi 
corridors; Othello and Desdemona getting farther and farthet 
apart in great vaulted, shadowed chambers. 

Two scenes of “shock” more Wellesian than Shakespearean 


perhaps, are the Roderigo-murder and the Othello-epilepsy 55 | 


Adult playgoers are accustomed to seeing Iago do in Roderigo an 


в 2 % т; - owe ! 
make an attempt on the life of Cassio in some familiarly һа 


street” before the curtains. In Mr. Welles’ movie the s wet 
15 carried оп in a steam-bath. (It had to be. When they айп: 
scheduled to shoot this scene in Mogador, the costume 2090 
attived. Where elso could Cassio and Roderigo be Р 

stripped, and draped and turbaned in Turkish towels, 
steam-bath?) Thus we have—depending on your point гар 
either а travesty or a superbly original shot © Тав? ето 
Roderigo, imprisoned under the slatted floor, like E hile do 
spear-fisher ("О damned Iago! О inhuman dog! ) hr poilis? 
of vapor rise from what might be Hell but is merely а nilar yn) 
ath-water. As for Othello's epileptic seizure, 1t 18 » orig" 
ting or effective in proportion to your familiarity ^ 
and your freedom from fear of what Mr. Welles 

48 


ical | 


ng cruelt The In | 
is 1360 
angle-sho 
"trance, 
| oralust il tional. Othello livi 

oe moments heavily emo 3 was living an extra- 


conies of the Palam | 


tan Scenes: la SE | 
à Shouting Brabant | 


dina: veg" З 
| wil films, and television is not a substitute for them,” Welles had 


told the Summer Film School at Edinburgh. “The great power of 
he Venetian palace is. | 


in the "jealousy" scene _ 
on the battlements of the "Cyprus" fort, actually a 16th-centuy | 


ор SPECIAL INTEREST 


Shakespeare. Othello's fit takes place on the sand 
f an world is upside down and we too are Switled ma 


Mogador ati] the camera (and the Moor) “recover Straight,” 


scenes as these, where the Cameras eye on barred 

. os and coiling vapors (in the first instance) discovers for 
aU demonic trapping of Roderigo and Cassio; and the strange 
с (in the second instance) illuminates Othello's tragic 
» we should see much more than a bravura cinema style, 
for the bizarre. Significantly, the student previewers found 


ry life of its own on the screen ... “You can still do anything 


the film, the use of the image as such, will always belong to the 


cinema,” | | ‚ | 
Othello has fascination for the young. It is a film which excites 


| them because it comes from an exciting mind. But it is not per- 


fectly realized, and they need a teacher and Shakespeare to explain 
some of its mysteries. The architectural arabesques are often so 


| overwhelming that a plot-thread or a theme-line is lost. Here and 


there a speech is blown into a nor'westerly gale off the Mogador 
attlements. And the soundtrack has suffered from the production s 


| many sea-changes. At least one character is not wholly projected 


У cinematic image alone, and that is Iago (Michael a 
moir), Since Mr. Welles has cut all of Iago's explanatory == 
115, and Mr. MacLiammoir's interpretation of the Ll e 
villainy, all cat-playin g-with-a-mouse, “honest Jago gent ==“ 
can the midst of all devilish business—is too subtle ога 1^" 
еа to catch, high school students have а lot of ҮҮ read ide 
189. It makes a wonderful s ringboard for "Now © 

Play.” Р я 
lay is that y n 

ў '« origin 

tire ly shocked them alive with its directors ong e 
à pte them deeply with its star's решш. ай 
inn * Othello, Only rarely does his camere | forever in your 
nind drama, More often it is used to fX 2 us с is hard © 
бүрек; Of a theme lost in more pallid 502877 distorted as 8 
„8 Other] cle ene the reflection © 

his Q S 10 looking into a murror, ich | “рош f k i his 
Írom ;, іс Iago has been playing % ЇЙ A majestic bul 

i .. for I am black .+* 


The teason they are eager to read the Р 
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leather jerkin, black tights and lon 
often noble, tender, moving; the last 

Suzanne Cloutier, all wide ётеу eyes and flow; 
a pictorially satisfying Desdemona. The rest of the 
Fay Compton, in particular, as Emilia, though so ыы 
lines establishing her relationship to her husband have роц 
Robert Coote as Roderigo, Doris Dowling as Bianca, and 
Lawrence as Cassio, 

The intense beauty of this film comes onl 
black-and-white location photography (mostly in Venice, with 
cursions to Torcello, Viterbo, Tuscania, Rome—and, of cou 
Morocco). It stems from a prodigality inherent in Welles spit 
а prodigious (if flawed) talent rare not only in the movies but in 
all our “mass entertainment.” Carpers, be still. The youngsters 
that afternoon in May, received this film like a bo 


& white bur 


: Nous 
Scene is map 


op M) 
Cast is fis, 8 


y partly from the vivid 


op up in talking about Welles . . . Michael 


assess a thunderbolt wi 
However you speak 
adult bodkin 
awaken a ro 
is very stron 
for the Mo 
inspire the 
lines in Shakespeare. 


А ; ool 
RurH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Sch 


———«»——— 


PAMPERED 
America 


f New 

n parents had a shock recently when кде — 

York television Stations showed that childrens p pi: shoot- 
contained an average of fifteen sluggings, аттЫ than half 
ings in every hour's entertainment, compared нец rown-up» 
that number ín the same period of screen-time for 87 „dult 


the 
promised a speedy overhaul of 


54 
—Ppynch, July ^ 5 


Producers have 
Programs, 


nificent des f 
ng ist Ple | 


"qr | 
Micha | elementa 
sumber of engin 
addition, 
number 0 
| science. 


It of lightning, | 


Education in the News 


ter goeth by the mill 
2 2 ia miller knowetb not of. 


—]obn Heywoodes Woorkes 


he state of science education in the 

In 1916 Dewey os a i Were he alive today he would 

ry and sec hortage of science teachers, the diminishing 

menting the = being graduated from our colleges and, in 

id be deeply concerned with the alarmingly small 

Ч nee students who are planning careers in abstract 
C 


's concern was with the acquisition of information which 
Dewey $ 


entalized, however lofty may be its names, a am =з 
„рин He was concerned with the Lac ced ih res 
0 д і ated оп 
schools which concentr | ч 
шс Mt The absence of an ongoing Lips „ы 
| жш in both nature study and the budding a that it 
| disturbed him because he felt, in the = e * which could serve 
| ld nowhere. The world of general principles w 


: ication was 
5s foundation stones for continued experience Е rs E spam 
formulated by teachers—nay, stated—out ё a vea were un- 
mentalized, discrete “experiments” which, in M 
"td to the continuous life activities of pupils. of science edu- 

Dewey believed, as we do now, that eo н | to college. 
“tion should be continuous from the naire unior scientists; 
* did not believe that pupils should be considere and unfold- 
held that their experiences should be of discovery 


e 
iances, of th 
Tent, that experiences with common househo led to observabl 


ж very of a common garden flower should lusions and form" 


ij Ples, with Opportunities for drawing E и 

Ё WS applicable to other experience -— leaves i 
ing ;, ple, the collection and identificati r ination of 
te in Spatter or blue prints is a cul-de-sac pe se, is DOE an es 
tice p Anica] parts of a vacuum cleaner, РЕГ, „соу 
бап ч to lead to an understanding © 


ucar” i 
ture О n rife wi 
n hav 51 


Cwe 
: W 
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What is interesting and worth examining in ni | 
Dewey’s, “Method in Science Teaching,” Which was 6 article ol 
a paper before an NEA meeting in 1916 tSt p 


the April, 1955, issue of the Science Te 
that maybe we are doing our teaching in sci 
look at several selected paragraphs, printed 


52 


SS ee Bs 


questions anent education as a storehou 
ilated fragments, and education as ongoi 
broad lessons may be drawn and applie 


[Oc; 
Se of assorteg a 


acher, is the ass 


below, 
D say that the end of Science-teaching is to mak 
aware of what constitutes the most effective use of ming 3 
intelligence; to give us a working sense of the real nature j 
knowledge, of sound &nowledge as distinct from mere guess- 
work, opinion, dogmatic belief, or whatever , Ss 

4 man тау have a great deal of cultivation, а great 
deal of information, correct information at th 


at, about things, 
but if he has never made a first-hand acquaintance at some 
point with scientific 


ways of dealing with a subject-matter, 
he has no sure way о 


f telling the difference between all-wool 
knowledge and shoddy goods... 


‚+. The first stage belongs, of necessity, to the elementary 
school; for I do n 


s ot think that any amount of pains and ability 
in the high school can make up for a wrong start, or even a 
failure to get the right start, in the grades... 

.+ the purpose (о f science in elementary schools) should 2 
to give а first-hand acquaintance with a fair area of natura 
facts of such a kind 45 to arouse interest in the discovery K 
causes, dynamic processes, and operating forces... ОШ р j m 
ent elementary nature-study ... is too static, and h n 
miscellaneoy x ee, NO amount of information of this : 
can supply even а background for science... which 

-+ As an attempt to get back nearer to the world " Jy for 
the pupil lives, and away from а world which exists = * 
the scientist, the general-science tendency has AS ju. e: 
Hon. But I have an impression that in practice tt or from 
two quite different things. It may take its de P ly di 0 
Setences which are already differentiated, and simpy emistt); 
pieces from them—some from physics, some а a out of 
some from bhysiography, some from botany, ett-— introd 
this varied selection form something to serve as an 


Ober, 195 


D experience frog tin 


> and now Publishea * 


ence backwards, 


y THE NEWS 


gio" | “ a more specialized form. N ow this method 
Р tatic type after all... it retains the 
method which begins with scientific 
P made form, while in addition it lends 
A A and superficial work, and even to 
re and serious thinking necessary to 


с 
of t 
ређе? ie + 
] 0€, 1 mistake 
ui gin its alr 
ily to 
pelf rd co 
, distaste for 


of science... : 
areal ы | e his subject-matter from any of the ordinary 
he may 


а! : ily life... It may be varnish, 

familiar materials of daily . f ine. But he never 
and mor? bleaches, or a gasoline engine. hi 
or cleansers, OF llows in bis educational planning, that thing 
jor a momen? 4 tudy; when he does, we have simply 

hecome the end of stuay; d r again. To 
to beco kind of elementary nature-stuay over agam. | 
m— her, the material is simply a means, а tool, а 
him, as a teacher, 5 rocess of nature's activity 
s ага 4 1) a н to atl phenomena, and which, 
which is widely exempli jonilicant and more 

; them more significant a 
when grasped, will render d mmis, Jn de 
intelligible. W hile the student's attention may benomena 
f р А . ned upon the p en 

as his conscious interest is concerned, t ros m nte HE 
directly in front of bim, it is the teacher's du | wbare cs 
be gets below the surface to the perception о ка ahold à 
scientifically in the experience. This need not dcin 
principle or а law—in fact, if it is so labeled at firs a further 
Principle or ‘law’ will be merely a label. ret of before 
material is selected so that what the pupil got | understand: 
serves as а means of intellectual approach i 

ng, tt becomes a principle or law for Мт... from the 

е ing fr 

pue what is desired of the pupil ts that, ll acquire 
"ағу unclassed material of experience, De hods, whit 
command ; еш, the ideas and methods, 

"e of tbe points of view, thet 

°# physical or chemical or whatever «+» he drawn later 
е be 

++ larger numbers who might otherwise hunted of 
into рр nag age. become 37. ering 
into yp, 2000 of scientific inquiry now shs of епн ay 
indus € More concrete and appealing p use к 
have ia] invention, and application, m 2 
бюро 22 repelled by a premature diet 

" ro z the 
abst, there are... boys ш who now g” 2 bo, "E у 

E Physics into automobile factorie 
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had begun with the automobile under 
its scientific possibilities, might have 


I can sum up by saying that it seems 


to me that 
methods too largely put the cart befo 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN 


East Elmhurst Junior High Schoo] 127, Quee 
» Queens 


—À»——— 


FROM THE LOWER DEPTHS 


Freddy, who is eight, falls in love with each of his teachers 
in succession, Th 


us it was with surprise that his mother heard 
exclaim one day after school, 


"Mom, Miss Roddy is a monster!" 

"Im sure she isn't, dear," said his mother. "What's the 
trouble?" 

Freddy held out a spellin т. For the first time, it was 
not 100, Ре да Pape 


k,” he said furiously, "I had only one letter wrong in this 
word tha 


t has five letters, and Joey had three letters wrong, 
and she marked us both the same-" 


Freddy is also having book report trouble. Miss Roddy dj 
not been able to understand why a boy who p. ? Aduen- 

ks as he does should always make his report on Тое t book. 
tures of Tom Sawyer, But, as Freddy says, it’s stil} the bes 


Lobe, 1 
95 
a te | 
acher w 0 real; | 
gone on into ap, ted 
physics. тас} 


Our 
re the horse, Presens 


Chalk Dust 


ing technique that you would like to share 

eloped 4 „т^ ES st by sending a peat na 

А colleagues? 1o Rosenblum, J.HS. 1 62, Brooklyn 37. 
PE uf 


f the Daily Drill in the English Class 
Use 0 


— s "T | 
-up drill in technical English is a help 

үе minute appe in high school or junior high n 

«v» for teacher : started promptly with written work of va e 

ї б та an opportunity to dispose of routines su 

It gives е 


rtun ! жены > 

king attendance, distributing materials, and interviewing 
ng 

as chec 


E the work required in technical 
T E == der а presentation, can be м 

ie En € wasted before a lesson gets under way. : 

m n by posed to present new material, to о > 

а class and individual weaknesses, eg E 

provide background or motivation for the main topic. 


ыен or 

The drill is usually cast in the form of an ашны 
spelling, several forms of the word may be written thods may be 
isked to select the correct one. Or the Regents me lled word 
Wed and the student asked to find an ae ostrea For 
mong a group containing several words p In drilling on 
vocabulary, matching columns may be employed. Fwod often 
Ое usage, the drill is usually confined to a pair eed to fill in 
Incorrectly interchanged (lie-lay) and the student as 


d 
Ls А be presente 
a et form. Correct pronunciation drills can also 
Manner, 


. ing classes, 

The ац Сап similarly be used for remedial reac i presen 

= ‘rly in the teaching of phonics. Such a dri be grouped tor 

th “ntaining different sounds or blends i would develop 

Ni 8 Similar sound. Other uses of the үе up a catalog 
of "i With the ingenious teacher who could КЕ 

drills appropriate for many purposes. ps, 32 prooklya 


АМ, N, KLEINMAN 
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er 


E 5 A MOUSE IN THE HOUSE 


THERE 

e our unit on food and diet more meaningful, 

p order © ma d animals into ОШ everyday science experiments. 

pave int diet of white rice, beri-beri has been induced 

а examples b fects of V itamin A deficiencies have been shown 

pipe s Last year, dark and light flours were used on 

ly oe *hlorophyll has been tested to determine its effect 

nis. 

s os ca beverage experiment was suggested, inspired by the 

gn started by Mendes-France. 


High Points of Humo, 


= 


THROUGH HISTORY WITH J. WESLEY SMITH 


ampai 


{HOW THEY GROW. Five white mice, three months old, 
wre given respectively wine, milk, tea, coffee, and soda. The 
| епз named the mice Dizzy, Moo, Lippy, Maxwell, and Bub- 

| tis. In the past they have selected such picturesque names as the 
hw Musketeers: Monomial, Binomial, Trinomial, and Poly- 
maial—and also Kate, Duplicate, Triplicate, and Complicate. 
боз were weighed daily in each class, and weights were 
- die graphic form. Before the start of each day volunteers 
bnt in е of which contained a single mouse. One 
W weighing the Une charge of bringing the proper beverage 


Two hu ; 
№ wii; ldem participated in the experiment. Many 


Niph th t the mice the first week were clamoring to 
bet + „б fifth week. The weighing was done in a glass 
of the class, using a balance scale and gram 


"If Harriet wants SABE 


Weigh 


; to do ; ; 
4 Serious article ; some good about slavery, why doesn't she we | ip, < mina е í : 
cle instead of this ¢ edb ction? y i and recor line E n period were spent doing p d 
| igh - The diets were changed after two, four, 5^ 
ее e changed after two, 100, 


5 

шз the dai that each mouse received each beverage. 79 
М Мар the Y solid food for each mouse. We had lots > 
n Went fi aie receiving soda twist his nose when € 

As Y Ot tryin It, and observing the wine-fed mouse sleeping 
Moyer’ а to run around the cage. -—" 

A the "Y the mouse receiving milk was pris pe 

Y er ro d milk, X 


RE 
—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATU ; 
wth. As each mouse receive 
im EN pissing the possibility 

thy than the others. 


5 


бә 
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. ct b 
At the end of the experiment the students оре, 
laboratory reports. While slower classes des 
we had done in class, other classes use 


ы he principal organs of locomotion, and the aver. 
ctibed gy Idi | „егде! 

ibed ex, ly Af The А 
much imagination. 


about 75% of his waking hours in Some form 
d Procedures which AS i реш emeni which involves the use of the lower 
Wed | f consc! 
T ошўб. ual volume of remedies sold for foot ailments is 
DREAM MOUSE. One pupil wrote up the report as у P dto be well over 22 million dollars, From 62 to 75% of 
by each mouse. Another wrote his from the рой laty key rte emedy products are sold to women. Foot ailments of one 


repo ; C 
turtle who occupied a nearby cage. Two devotees of A of | al foot -— are suffered by 9 out of 10 Americans, the United 
wrote “Fishnet” and "Mousenet" Anot tagne” | ind of 


her mys ic Health Service reports. These include corns, calluses, 

"And Then There Were None” with duc apologies doc Wt | So e's foot, ingrown toenails, Ms uim atches, 
ow” or “This lY of " ender burning feet. From observations y po Cp in рі 

MES x | е practice, institutional work, work in the ке ae an 
comic strip, handpainted and printed. This Pupil told me it m | ool surveys, about 80% of the national population is suffering 
all of Christmas week to do, a егу minute of | from some sort of foot disorder. | ' P 
it, Another wrote a daily newspaper with headlines Showing the | [tis impossible to be concerned with the foot without ves er- 
progress of the mice. One adventure reader wrote on “The Las ing the entire make-up of the body. The same types о а. 
of the Micehicans." A more bomb-conscious pupil used the medium } blood vessels, nerves, muscles, ligaments, and skin E кара Е 
of science fiction and had the entire world wiped out with the | the rest of the body make up the feet. As all the body parts 
exception of five mice and a i 


; isorders 
cow. The cow, suffering from radia- | interconnected and work together as a unit, many - гага 
tion sickness, was able to produce all the beverages. Another tried | &n be traced directly to diseases of some vital organ 
“Stalag 421” ( my room). Two budding poets wrote their entire 


ut | Likewise, many diseases of the body first become as me 
Ieports 2 la “Twas the Night Before Christmas" and "The Mid | fet, The foot consists of 26 bones bound a posed da, [== 
night Ride of Paul Revere.” The former started by saying, “Twas | supported by muscles, and supplied by blood vesse! Sick feet 
the night before school, when all through the house, not a creatu | The feet are constantly subjected to strain and a rere 
Was stirring. Wait! I hear a mouse.” ше fatigue, nervousness, backaches, leg aches, an reer 

In addition to learning how to handle scientific data and ich € аге beginning to realize more and more os of the 
ing, the pupils' knowledge of exposition was used. Their e * dynamics of the foot, its relation to раене of its own. 
Matics was used in the gtaph work and in converting ES ot | Ih өң capacity for developing diseases an e of much sufferings 
000084. Their pictures of the mice and scales showed. af good | hs of nds that foot ailments are the et compensi 
att ability, Several student photographers took surprising y boatds 216 poor work, and accidents. ү” 0 a 
Pictures, which they included in their reports. Othe L^ Interesting themselves in the p remendo™® 


t 
: found а 
Mount ¢ T'he armed forces in the last War. result 0 


d as a 
iment ve | wi Of incapacity developing during service which have 


ADVANCE N OTICE. This was a ninth-year exper 


eys 

already boys and girls in the seventh and eighth years have yen р The feet, and conducted survey 

in with suggestions for experiments for their future | y still one P6 

ед up токто Foot health, neverthel oughly nm 
ELEANOR M. CAPSON Јн. 252, 89 ^ | Ме that рә. Foorhe investigated v^ iret 


ts 
Breat majority of foot complain 
58 
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Frank O'Brien of the 
able to demonstrate 


e 
oot condition Ys 
the group examined showed that rd TABLE | 


. . е : 
remediable disturbances, About 20 % had ting Жош 
vanced disturbances requiring professiona] : 
were free from foot ills. “Ate, and the 


1951) 70 different 
and III were тусо. | 
ty for comprehensive educational 


wore poor] deformities; 1,383 
Table eho’ i 3 25 wore improperly fitted stockings. 
than doubled in t == the incidence of corns and calluses is more | 


OSiety were a vital tar from 11 to 16 years. Shoes # 


TA 
BLE |J, Incidence of Corns and Calluses 


їп Relation to Age 


AGE GROUPS 


CORNS and CALLUSES 
30% 


60 


6 to 10 yrs, 


Foot Health Surveys 


TABLE I. 


«у 


а 
sional Car. 


GROUP III 
(Nee 


3 Profes 


AGE GROUP 


TYPE 


EXAMINED 


SURVEY 


60% 


20% 


Elementary and 
1944 20,000 High School 6 to 18 yrs. 


EDUCATION, 


BOARD OF 
NYG. 


Students 


68% 


26% 


5-11 yrs. 


Elementary, Public 
and Parochial 
School Students 


786 


NORWICH 
COMMUNITY 
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Adults 


Postal 
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EIGH POINTS 


An Experiment in Foot Health 
AIMS: 
1. To increase the efficiency of the feet. 


2. To prevent disorders of the feet by enc ; 
habits. encouraging Correct fog, hea 


3. To study the proper methods of fitting shoes and stocki 
ings, 


PROBLEM: 
How foot health is affected by improperly fitted footgear 


MATERIALS: 

. Paper towels 

Chair 

. Pair of stockings ( 1" longer than feet) 
Four safety pins (No. 2) 


Two pencils (1 black; 1 red) 
Pupil's shoes, 


QN ул di» o» юге 


PROCEDURE: 


1. Sit on a chair, re 
ase feet on separate paper towels. 
2. Trace an outline of your right and left foot carefully, keeping t 


black pencil against the border of the foot and at a right angle 0 | 


the paper. 


3. With heels in Place on the paper towels, stand up for one min 
and trace the feet as before, but with the red pencil. Are your 
onger, on standing? Have the arches of the feet changed shapé ; 

4. Be seated, and Put on your stockings. Pull the toe area of the 9 
ings forward so that the heel area feels snug. rig 

5. Now run one safety pin into the stocking in front of, at г the 
angle, and close to the longest toe; and a second pin OF ti top 

th toe of each foot. Fold the excess of the stocking ol shos 

of the toes, You have created a condition similar to а p?! 

fitted stockings, 

; Slip your Stockinged feet into your shoes and lace 

* Stand up and walk around. Are your toes crowded? 

и difficulty in walking? he st 

pake your shoes off and remove the safety pins pel of » 
e excess toe area of the stockings over t d lace the 

and insert the stockinged feet back into the shoes 20 len 

9. Stand up and walk around. Do your feet feel more co 

62 


th e shoes. 
Do you 
ngs 


mforta 


b | 


j 
‘ag | 


бое ТР ин foot doctor advise wearing stockings one inch longer 
| у does 


pan the al weight on the left foot and on the tight toes, lift 


Wit де Бо Does the first toe joint of the right foot bend at the 


sole) of the shoe? Does you left shoe bend at the 
«idest s joint? If so, you are wearing a properly fitted опе. 
left first t 


the longest toe of your foot? 1st? 2nd? 3rd? 
do the pinned toes become cramped and uncomfortable, at 
à M after walking around? 
ме both of your feet equal in length: 
i Do you have blisters, corns, or calluses on your feet? Where are they 


ituated? | 
; apd the length of your toes with the toes of other classmates. 


Are they longer? Shorter? 


y Which is 


(ONCLUSIONS: 


1. The arches of the feet are flexible and help to absorb the shock of 
the body weight in motion. 


| 2 When the activity of the toe joints and arches of the feet is limited 
move your shoes and stockings, and place you | 


When the acti > er shoes, the body weight is trans- 
ferred to falas ag c» toes and the nerves between the 
is bones—resulting in blisters, corns, calluses, and раш. 

у ы efficiency of the feet сап be obtained by encourag 

tange of motion of the arches and joints. 
Correct foot habits will prevent many foot disorders: 
(a) Чылда ckings 14" to 1" longer than the feet 
(b) Properly fitted shoes 
is Daily foot hygiene . 


ар Plication Of these facts will increase 
PPiness, 


|, REFERENCES 


Journal Я i 
2 of the New York State Podiatry Society 
3, d 9f the National Association of Chiropodists 


€ Merck R 
| AVEL i. Vocational He 
| LJ. LEON 


ing 


the pupil's i 


George Westinghouse 


of! | 
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= — — —HIGH POIN HE OUNSELING 
OUR SENIORS EVALUATE OUR HEALTH.C АША " 


Осор - &. is 

WHY AND How "ENG нь. ОЕ joe, our school physician, the principal, and ош 

GR a panel meeting at which the senior class 

P | nurse Р ‘fed and interested people would exchange ideas 

gher 922 с, Accordingly, the committee drew up a seties 

egere elated to the panel topic and then invited those 

committee felt, might make worth-while contri- 

де P the panel. The following were the problems that were 
» 


qn up for discussion: | 7 

1, What were the personal experiences of the pupils in 

' our health program? 

} What are some of the statistics of our health pro- 
gram? 

3, Did the program meet your needs? 

4 How were the home and industry brought into our 
program? | 

5. How сап our health program be improved? 

6. How will the program help you once you are em- 
ployed? 


Shakespeare spoke the truth 
Lear utter: when he had old, j 
d may be be is not well: 
njwmity doth still neglect all 
Whereto our health is bound; с. 
When nature, being oppressed, prin) elves 
To suffer with the body: PU forbear» ~ "Pe mind 


nfitm, y 


The recognition of how i 
health influen 
8 $ ces our th 
actions is a truth that comes to the fore о wey thoughts and 


maturity, reflection, and deep personal ШУ as the resul of 
convince people who have never been ille Pr “alt E ыа 
W n 


and is 
d is worth more than any other treasure, real or fancied. This 


energy, of good spirits, of sheer well-being ny prati 

{ : o 01у gratifi 

you ever witness the 3 you ever take care of a lunchroom or did | he ed to le 
energetic antics on a dance floor?) is it any fiour co. vin. 
аг» em such an attitude of indifference is not hard to fathom! cial Hostess Class for a brief snack before the meeting 
dangers ine are growing; their health is subject to many 
tain the „°y need to be told, to be made aware of how to mait 

© priceless asset of their youth. 


THE P | 
gtam бы Fach term our Health Council holds а special ph 


coordina eah some phase of its work. This term ouf 7 
ПС Our principal conceived the idea of acne 
not 0" 


DISCUSSION, When the guests and our seniors wht 
1 mad 'N Our auditorium and the necessary ans ane 
hd then ” the G.O, president indicated the purpose 0 li ed in 
ting ^ CXplained the procedure that would be е pwi 

а from = answering questions. These problems, mulating, 
tthe e 6 list below, were both significant and * 


senior upi : enti if in air O 
to los ерш ош school health service. We ho up Кое Т Panel was conducted with a most ane 6" the 
but also E «з id to maintain the good health of our P™ d “ting The With a recognition of the jp d discussed 


5° Were the problems that were rais 


se 

what personal benefit has the health cou® 
2 ү Stam been to you? "T. ynsel- 
at ways do you feel that the we health 


ing r н 
ong ram has helped you beco 


their health for zi Students acutely aware that they mS 
as most of them € priceless possession that it is. s pe op? 
to reveal to th Were about to enter the business world, j 
à em th 

and in keeping a 
The Schoo] he 


64 


ling 


the importance and value of health in $ 
n jot5 oJ 


. LJ 1 
alth coordinator, a committee of 50 is 
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— — — — —HIGH POINTS 


3. Would you, of your own free Will, haye 

your physical defects? 
‚ Do you think that having a ро 

| help you in the anfoes ео health tecord wit) 

5. Of what value have the audiometer tests been to yoy» 

6. Asa point of information, how many ate и 
this morning? How many did not? S 

7. How may you help your mother pre 
What mirem aid you gain 7 a ч EU 
of meals? In which course did you learn this? 

8. How did the health-counseling Program help yoy 
socially? 


9. How important is good health in 
tive appearance? 


о 
Одо, ly 
Correcte 


making an attrac. 


10. Can cosmetics cover up the fact that a person isn't 
well? 
We had a number 


of alumni present, and we directed the fol 
lowing questions to them: 


1. How has our health-counseling service helped you 

now that you are working? ; 
2. What can we do to improve our health-counseling 
Service? 


3. We hear from our employers that the record of out 


[] |= n- 
graduates is very good as far as attendance 15 CO 


HE ALTH-COUNSELING | 
pyA1UATE of each problem. For example, in 
got de significance How did the health-counseling pro- 
jn gad the quest lied that she had been advised to wear 
И 0 Ww ер felt that were she to do so, her chances 
Fig P 1 eth, but she fe he felt that her appearance 
үй het teet А be reduced. She ish 
80 job might ersonnel manager from 7 = 
: ‘cs hand and gave his views, this gir 
iem =n were pleased to discover that such 
|с entire audience rsonnel manager indicated that the Ex 
p not the case. The pe aring braces was ample evidence that 
worker was VP. S d health and had sufficient 
pei merested in maintaining goo f her appearance. The 
ge was m regard a temporary feature of her appea oer аы 
wid m Lom on to indicate i abena. He revealed 
employer ll in wages an in pronts. : 
f thousands of dollars | died in advance 
^ pupil’s attendance кш is carefully stu 
{бе person's being hired. _ £ breakfast eaten 
Similarly, the question relating to the туре о бв 
tut very morning brought out not only фе ied mo уак 
шаю of the physicians, nurses, and health edu c c m 
Once the questions had been adequately discusse ак арин relied 
aled upon a number of guests to tell how their T so well. For 
the problems that had been raised and aire E mete 
utile, our attendance coordinator showed how com program; 
отед through the efforts of the health-counseling PIO 


n i e ітрог- 
ie и physician and our school nurse emphasized th 
Ot 


з inations in an 
teron] PUPILS’ regarding their physical eee уш 
i nal manner: idance chairman s selot 
; ; Ith habits ; Our guidan t coun 

cerned. Do you attribute this to good hea th Blant were intimately related; our placemes dance 20 

that you formed at Maxwell? hel e the fine record of our graduates as far as atten 

It hardly need be underscored that the seniors listened © | Piera 5 
Jumni’ 


aumnis answers with added interest, for they realize m into 
Were replies from their peers who had preceded the 
world of work. 

The procedure We à 


f 
" . one P d 
lieve, conducive to getting responses from everyo" < sp 
€ student chairman 


tion 
of the meeting raised each р sim 
asked the Seniors for replies. Once this was done, In chis ы 
Сей upon the invited guests for their contributions. guests v 
the pupils’ experiences and those of our more m | the 20 
combined ап gave everyone an excellent notion 

66 


st 
was; 
dopted in conducting the panel eset | 0 


Joyment 
Vete lon With health authorities in their places of robora 
tne › а number of personnel managers © "nd health 
uy “ith actual Statistics based on the attencan 
Taduates that they have employed. ed 
Epp of tis wma 
N a INSIGHTS, What were the outcomes ied infiuenced 
e f à 


1 e 
оу; © Panel? We feel that our pupils V 


w at present, 
` Ale ays: | m = 
N huj wh 800d health may be v pnm ре ча 
8 that tte “е made cogently aware of t и щи © ЖК Е 

ick proverb is no prove 
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o — 7 POINT 
illustrated it,” says John Keats; “health 
dramatically illustrated to them NOW. The ,. Wealth» 
of periodic visits to the doctor and the dene i} Of pro bs 
of a proper balance between rest and rae of the maint d 
phasis was also placed on the advantages 
Over curative medicine. и 
2. The vital importance of 00 : 
keeping a job was effectively А pcd 
ers representatives who played so act 
3. The role that our school played in hoe 


» too, that 
elp them, 


undoubtedly gave our 
a i i ; 1 
democratic Society can function. What other form of gover 


- We leatned what the i mselves thought of 02 
Беа counseling Program, t. pm = a number of a? 7 
р le improvement and extension of this program. Pro" 
* Pupil participation feature of this event was most ** t 
favening quality to a learning ер PX Ü 
ng people seemed to realize that К » sé 
to other people as well as to -— ao Я 
am had more meaning for them. Alm орі? 


к ош Р 
nce at the time of our panel, опе of ble? 


ro 

E iden | t опар, .« 

first prize in a city-wide poster contest baee o the n 
е 


in health. The Meeting gai igni be 

8 gained added significance 
received a check for his efforts from os president 0 
8100р that sponsored the contest, 


68 


f бу; 


i | 
L| Чу Mormatiop is available to help the teacher p 


qi айй OF YOUR SHOE 
{0 


jusion, We feel that our panel discussion was One that 
ж js and everyone else present a deeper insight into 
e геи program and instilled everyone with a 
„өе ‘ation of our efforts in what is certainly one of our 
" APP onsibilities the maintenance of our citizens’ health, 
te 


ү 


<ъ 
= 


gs D. TAUB William Н. Maxwell VHS. 


THE FOCAL AREA OF YOUR SHOP 


Ш yr, Rogers! please get me the varnish for my end table,” 
| pleaded Alfred. | 

af At the same instant, Carlos, another student in Mr. Rogers 
[фр class, cried out, "Mr. Rogers! where is the dowel jig you 


told us to use?" 

While Mr. Rogers was getting the varnish for Alfred and the 
towel jig for Carlos, Mildred, a messenger from the school's 
бее, interrupted him saying, "Mr. Rogers, the principal wants 


‚ | to read this note and give him a written answer immediately." 


At this moment, the fire drill alarm sounded and Mr. Rogers, 
pe and besieged, gathered his shop boys and led them 
ugh the fire dril] exercises. After this, Mr. Rogers, with his 
tis returned to the shop where he resumed his confusing activ- 
ШШ the end of the session. 

% м this happen to you? Are you like the harassed Mr. € 
Mss, Му and exhausted at the end of the day from es 
ts do hand foutine of his grueling classwork? Many ” a 
к an feelings and they are the natural result ot a 

Ми; entious teaching effort. lan his cours 


г 
to А - ` ractices 10 
dents, ү. P'Ovide the best instructional and safety Р 


is shop 
. Itt H . with his 
Мадара 2 © IS Said, however, to help the onr view toward 


to 
cient. It 2105 н 
te more 


in ANIN sacs differs 00. To 

М ademi The teaching of a shop subj ect q organi “7 

fuc Subjects in aspects of DDR > vidual instr 
П, а considerable amount of ! 
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ОР 
is required and the use of a з "о; " AREA or e constant access, should be located 
Variety of too] "yi he must hav ost of his work. This 
necessary. The teacher must supervise a ar a ch her conducts m 


tools and materials or do it personal] 
as well as the performanc ( 
pe € of other ilo be possible to m 


sidered as an integral part of the ins ; may pe Ai 
tru › Ma ; 
other hand, these duties may hinder tie feat Ргорга d 


1 ас 
€ distrib ug teri fy 0 # ich the t€ 


effective focal area. In some situations 
. Mite : 
routine tas... Хеш 


ove closets and cabinets so that they 
the teacher should plan to re- 


t є е 
^Ш P сезиб. In this case, 


| m, SI such stationary closets and thus make 
are not efficiently administered, Ir follows du process o * his activities аг possible. The focal area should be 
should carefully plan the administration of shop г. > Шага JL, focal area 25 c es logical place in the shop and need not 
the greatest emphasis on teaching and to avoid r= tO беш „хей in е бык ӨП. 

Тһе solution to the problem ОЁ systematiz i... oA! fatigue the front thod of arriving at a focal area would be to draw 
routine lies in the centering of the teacher’s DB nonteachi,” A positive metho 
the focal area of a shop. Th i 


ic layout of the shop, and, during the course of observa- 
j on the schematic, those areas where there is the 


Я bject unit has been added to the program. In all planning, care 


1 Ш be exercised to avoid creating unnecessary congestion and 
Ir ety hazards, 


sf A FIXED POINT. The principle of establishing a focal 

;. Operations within a shop is not to be construed as a plan 

1 шаре poor teaching methods. The man who does all his 

“ching seated in a high chair at the front of the room or the 

{ rile ets 50 engrossed in remote corners that he is vn yes 

eme qrsppening elsewhere does not belong in the foca y 

„fovea © recommended method for the alert pede 

SELF-ANALY Is. The teacher should begin with a зераш еу nt rs giving individual instruccion ao control 
of his teaching habits and routines over a period of at least ™ lity, | the focal area so that he may retain gene 


‘ying 500 fy, * Class, . . ienced teacher's 
ie Included in these might be the following: - ^ "m КАП af 5 IS in agreement with the rx ed of super 


: . * e . а . — i isi ее in ur 
d. emonstrations and individual instruction; 2—D's | vale! "Sing all ме: 18 an eye on the class for the p at preventing 
апа collecting tools and supplies; 3—Operating contro” y Videns ites, Correcting student mistakes 
for the s, witches; 4—Administering first aid; 5 Fae Sh [ae mos valid in which there B $ 
oF е cleanliness, ventilation, and illumination о rading P^ ndun of teachin? caching plan lished with a minimum. 
eceiving and sending ; ; 7—6 тү, ve po, “Шр activity accomplishe lysis 
intraschool messages; tty, € тоц x of ana 
E э ation a and teacher fatigue. If a system fat 
atd 
a 


Let us consider the 
of any given shop. 


Й m 
Jects and keeping cl : eneral of ted y 
ass records, Even teachers in 8 ере à cher may 20 
purpose shops would find a number of activities that ES : + D hin ttainine © as 15 suggested here, ps е” cive БЕР 
ally. After the teacher has determined those moveme phys g Prop, the goal of an efficient an 
ily routine that are repetitive, he must scrutinize k 


arrangement of the toom. The closets, cabinets, 


gh School 
71 
70 


А і 
Haug Mark Hopkins Junior H 
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нака ИНИ OINTS [ бә, ТЕ WHAT? 


ber, Ia yR ‚ prevented by Authority, against his wishes, from 


WHO WROTE WHAT? — AND HOW? ir д works aros bes ee as ге Jonson and 
- | }Ш%® knew. In the so С States Clearly that ре; 
The addition of Christopher Marlowe to the list of y a b must remain so. He invented а nom de ms 


uar 
for the mantle of Shakespeare 81үе5 added point to , imas jm үг” (hyphenated), as it was spelled on the first edition 
a è n and on appo ари P ашыш editions of 
. its аһы; nif of i? he plays. Tms made-name is rich in symp lic i 
terest о : of the play А s Ут00ис im- 
== мк к. Батин, HIGH POINTS reprints the tere m forty years after bis deatb bis anonymity could not 
It all started wi h Peeled, 30 important was the state secret which had to be 


Alumni Bulletin: , , йшй, CHARLTON OGBURN, Law 06-07 


Well, if Shakespeare was an impostor, what about Milton, 
Fodsworth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Browning? Yes, what about 
best b ‘uw? This second letter, from the January 15, 1955, issue of the 
the Blur themselves, which show the autho И gb ae Havard Alumni Bulletin, has something to say on that subject. 
n, French, and |, ian | 5 letter appeared as а filler in the June, 1955, issue of HicH 
in the original: д| ҮТ and is here reprinted for those who wish a complete file 

e of 16th century pleading and law of te historic correspondence. ) 
under the pen-name f FS noble poet and dramatist who wrou\ “ely it is clear that ( George Bernard) Shaw, that Irish adven- 
Cambridge and his А М безредно obtained his AB, degree [ron | "that unsuccessful popular novelist living in London on the 
“М. from Oxford: he spent the closing yeas| eds of hack journalism, that irregular synthesis of an sae 
А d а day-dr ; bolesale corn merchant, lac à 
was hailed Ьу ja m the, Italy, France, and Germany. ў ы: the qualification sf accion af ne of the provincial 
Е 75, poet, an у day as England's leading patron o * hen never have composed the lines of “Saint Joa 

resident Puson ; a alion, 

Of a scientist so атов May 25, 1954, said: “A schola Ha evidence 


. yblished 
obligation to investigate and report on nel have we for this, save that they were ? “me 


was a le 


eas, even th ; binds Пё and th he 
Scholars in he Be E conclusions may be unpopular." pr үз beop)e "yd ы fraud that d we s as bis ат 
onorable exceptions departments of our universities, with shid "ug, й Tuc &ment into regarding е, 


2 . з е , ; tentious pF" 
» Unwilling to investigate the evidence Ч tines Me foy = Опа е shielded by this pre jid Christa" 


lately } 
as " ор? 
become aw’s aversion to bis own 


pseudonym available pr oving that Shakespeare was t ' 
of evidence poni? ese scholars cannot produce а кий 1) of ; 
$ axper, ш Spell n 8rain-dealer of Stratford, Wm. e for | “1; °f Wale George Bernard Shaw were tr 
4 short time у on bis marriage bond and прие d ч : later King George V. ae 
ever identified by н actor and blay-broker in Lon ч T We in 19 362 of this “Shaw” after eo he 
тее words jn th Yone as the poet and dramatist, excep clue il е Pis lon Undoubtedly all efforts e sehol jot 
the First Folio eve by І. Digges inserted as a false oax ї ош op S” well-kept secret, but Har f п} 
story, “7 perpetrating the boldest literary "ef to 5, © Murk, I call upon Howse 


72 with no further delay. R. c Mie 7 
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When the bastions begin to topple, no one ~~ “tobe, 19у) 
matter of time before so It 
most famous writer of al] time, О 
letter to the New York Times (Februa 
answers the most perplexing of 
A few Sundays 480, your critic be, orm, 
Service when, with the aid of a lag b ha ешле фар, 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, he деј 
Shaw wrote "St. Joan,” “Man and 


| i i momenton 
tterary discovery, д discovery about the world’s most prolife 
writer, After a careful weighing of the evidence, ] }, 

come to th 


nts have long suspected this but they 
n their heels by the question, "Yeah 


among footnotes, after weary scrutiny 
of bi liographies, I can Say without fear of contradiction that the 
= а was Ibid, For isn’t it obvious that Ibid is merely an old 
manuscript misreading for Idid (the L and d being interchangeable 
се manuscripts)? And isn’t it even more obvious that the тй 
author, anticipating the brouhaha that future skeptics would rast 


= the question of who did, has given us his unequivocal 
efin 


[nitive answer, "dig 


25 have no more nonsense about it! 


G 
In f. MAXWELL NURNBER 
n fact, this Compilation was made by 


ANON. 


en ee 


ONE WORLD bal 
Nes: National Association of Popcorn Murus. у 
Association “4 and has given Way to the Internatio 


1954 
—The Hollywood Reporter, Dec. 13, 


74 


à ү ART б, mpany; 1954; 286 pages including index; $375. 
pincott 


Books of Special Interest 


G SENSE. By Lionel Ruby. Published by J. B. 


| this is “a guide to logical thinking" As an 
4s the subtitle аня area, it is practical, down-to-earth, readable. 
position of a ч deals principally with logic, it ranges far afield for 
rough e эзе, In considering the theory of permutations and 
ples an * discusses gambling and "the gambler's fallacy, In point. 
e es of observation and imagination in formulating h 


Lip 


eom 
ing out 


it devotes a chapter to the logic of Sherlock Holmes. In considering 
» | theses, 1t 


i tantial evidence and eyewitness testimony, 
кш oy eg та. In explaining the eight steps of the 
фы nette it quotes a passage from The Citadel. | 

к material is presented and organized informally, After an introduc- 
tion to his subject, the author .¢xamines words and their реа 
Though the author uses semantics in his analysis of verbal co pu si 
tas no blind reverence for semantics, either with a small sora € 
He takes Korzybski, Hayakawa, and Chase to task for misinterpreting 


From semantics he proceeds to logic—with a difference. не fu 
it the dreary old syllogisms come to life. In contrasting a d 
йу, he points Out that statements are true or false; argum ch m а 
ot invalid. А valid argument may contain false statements an кы 

Conclusion, Ап invalid argument may, of nen Tike amdisribated 
Meats. He explains clearly other terms used in logic, like di ona of 
wa and excluded middle, He provides an illuminating discu 


4 А 


фе who 


uch of yal 


* * nl vill find 
Wish materials for teaching straight thinking 
Value here. 
E 


author is а good teacher. 


: а, here 
' Clubs of America; 
lay у Atmstrong. National Director of the Boys se indhding 9 fot 
bey ah AtSwers questions boys most frequently by дәре шр" 
tan Old а; but don't" Questions are grou t Along 
(i "How Cin I Be Popular?” “How Can de keen unde’, 
Pug. Sl) will benefit by his frank adolescents vi 
Чы People. Adults who work with ado ressed. 
* and breadth of the points of view exp "T the 
kh. Po giog index 
À T ages joclu 
30 ; 
eir 
cerned док Fy of : 
СО uer BOW 75 
о 


nia EDUCATION, By William А 

$3 рыса Library, New York, 1955; 
Ly, 

үе рео been 
ple tywhere have 

tg the accum dated heritage (° 


: i ipe. 
some Aristotelian terms—and restores to Aristotle some tarnished prestig 
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group, education has always been а 


z Тобе, 19; 
| Unique reflection = 5) 
nizing this, the book provides a history of ancient tures T Bee 
of ancient education. From the major achievements of р; а Ща 
(like creating fire artificially), the author takes | ошм 

Mesopotamia and Egypt, Chi i 


ithic 
na and India, Greece es ТеаЧер n 


i d Rome "ou 

;ews. His concluding Chapter deals oS to the 

tion in nonliterate, primitive societies. №. ео 
The book has a helpful index and ample bibliographies. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERI 


PSYCHOLOGY IN LIVING, Third Edition. B 
E by the Macmillan 
50. 


y Wendell White. Pub. 
Company, 1955; 31 


7 pages including inder; 
‚ Part One applies the principles of psychology to areas o 
рш: getting along with Others, Speaking, 


art [wo considers Problems of mental heal 
of maladjustment: en 


vy and jealousy, rationalizing, daydreaming. 
k contains а Bteat deal of practical wisdom, particularly for 
the layman unversed 


; їп Psychology. The author has enlivened his book 
with many anecdotes and examples, 


f everyday 
Persuading, presenting ideas 


HEnry ү CHRIST 


——K — 


HARVARD WAS NEVER LIKE THIS 


wing 

dea of expenses at Oxford from ба ЖШ in 

account of а Buardian as to money expended upon his week at 

(374: He paid for pis (9 board during 13 years 2s. a мен. 

Oxford (1045, yearly), 40s. а year for clothes, linen “thisteed) j 
а year for his teaching (ten years out of the 

and for sundry expenses 20s, yearly. 


We get an i 


Jand, 
—Life and Work of the People of Ent 


The 14th Century (Putnam, 
76 


) The the most promising movements of our time. Fo 
е 
| ithin the past several decades, this movement has 
^ Wi 
pend 


de pedagogic practices. 


hein to crumble, an almost self-generated an 
B the two entities is created. Instruction 
ts [ree 


th and evaluates various types [i 


Book Reviews 


THE COMMUNITY. By J. E. Grinnell, Raymond 
scHOOL АН li Press, 1955; 444 pages; $5.50. 
Young; ` 


integrate the school an 
tendency to 
current 


d the community $$ 
rmulated as a 


г to the educational blight that has been threatening to 
ig) answe 


curriculum-designers, and school administrators to revitalize 
teachers, 


the walls that separate the school from the dynamic world Outside 
As the 


i i i lf-generating, it is, in still 
wills For, if the interaction is in one sense se -genera 
moher sense, the offspring of philosophic disposition and practical, 

-how. 


ive public 
or example, forced the professionals to develop effective publi 
a led to a re- 
‘quality of understanding previously undreamed of. i м» drin 
ltquishment of authority as the schools learned to e pet 
to share with other educative agencies their soc 


е community, 
To foster this cooperative spirit between the won| piane treat- 
aa tinnell and Professor Young have ргераг ides a double-barreled 
of the relationship. Their treatment provi ship as a reflection o 
оц to the problem: they consider the кее of a sound € 
“te public relations; and, conversely, as the pr ectives, the "s = 
ton.: P'Ogram, Unfortunately, in defining their ity relations 1n build- 
ч of the heed for wholesome aeri c n e funds for but” 
nis: i terms of the necessity for obtaining ce school ory nd 
E and teachers to accommodate the js nt А increa taxes, 
à ict the heightened public sensitivity E pecial i 
Th a € attacks on public education * сай 
tery «ability 
Y soc; 


TP rica. 
ucationa ification. 
; to ust. 
of a cooperative аре ss and vulgar J 
Organization needs no su 
ile quid 
' the 


f, 
m ch is, howeve: * 
T Ж quo” approa yT 
t he School an 4 ips and 
x kin d eden relationships ^, m ym ptm 
à p community, үс "i jations and 77 
uiy “ina үөү 8550 
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tions, all affect the schools we live in. Th 
and practical. 


€ discussion iş Crisp ks of interest to high school teachers ma 


^ > y be listed 
new text rated but not critically reviewed.) and 
The section on the pressures to which our Schools wy 90100 
as frightening as they are perceptive. These chapters берту Subjected 
е 


FOR MEANING, Grades 4-12—Revised 
tions. The authors, displaying balance and sobriety 


Edition. B 
pING 4].Н. Coleman. Published by J. B. Lippinc у W.S. 


many of the basic antid ic f » Come to or Qi cult on ott Company; 1955, 
y of the basic antidemocratic forces in American edu ) Btips Nil iginal edition, reading selections аге followed b 
" 5 i ? ж х у these 
proposals to cope with these forces by working w: ration. Tf rhe} js in the origina uon ne deu 
democratic organizations sound pallid and эне: With and thr Getting Wor 85, 8 the Best Title, Getting 


it M 
wh: ough ang | ring devices: ing the Facts. Upper-grade booklets also ; 
ment is nonetheless generally sophisticated and x remote, the trea, eM Idea, Getting 16 EE ms азо include Maj. 


1 pen ealistic, үл h ; d Drawing Conclusions. Scores with Brade equivalents 
chapters lack in specificity—they cry, unheeded, for E studi Ret t ay pale > test. Each booklet contains vwenty- fon: айар 
documentation—they make up іп intellectual honesty and forthrgh af ut ae 

161005, 


The latter chapters аге more concerned with spelli 
of the public relations program, the devices whieh cane Out the беш 


the school’s contribution to society. They show the — P 


yy HIGH SCHOOL. Ву Raymond P. Harris. Published by the Mac- 
milan Company, 1955; 62 pages. 


he purpose of de} A booklet to be used by students at the beginning of their high school 
ol objectives, Тһе сеет. Blanks to be filled in, questionnaires, explanations help the 


xhibits, co-curricult}mudeats adjust to high school by finding out all about it. 
» reports to parents, and the role played by 


teachers’ visits to the home in improving school-community understanding YOUR SPEECH. By Francis Griffith, Catherine Nelson, and Edward 


Essentially, Dr. Grinnell and Dr. ms = аш by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955; 504 pages 
the school and the community m ndng index. 


xt is divided into six parts: Introducing Ourselves, де 
Tools of Speech, Creative Speech, Interpretative Spend 
iim of Voice and Diction. It includes many halftones an 


nsive and appreciative community 1 
educational activities. It is the quality V 
ction that concerns the authors. 
Of this interaction, they write with verve and a feeling of exciteme 
5 book is no mere administrators’ handbook on building relationship 
Nor is it a mere restatement of similar texts. It is an exposition " 


is is p* 
у thesis, a volume dedicated to a proposition. Because the yo 
Ocative and the proposition meaningful, The School and the d 


jon 
eserves most careful study. If thi d a reinterpretato is ; i view 0 
: y. If this study leads to d oF ( (Ius Was to have been included in the rev: 
the unction of the school in our Ченс но culture, ош schools 22 * 1955 IGH Poms), but the textbook arrived t00 late. : 
culture will both be the better for it. le wor 


Co ing who 
od Mog e 9 the generally current method of presenting rion, then 
High d h Combi widual Sounds, this book teaches sounds 5151—10 initial vowe 
£ Yung ration, fter children have learned to jer the sr. After pre 
wg fifre Ple, they proceed to the short e as in 9A? 77. on bend 
Bof sen sounds in this way, the teacher begins letters) 
ei and pe ! and e, s and $ (sounds rather y haphaza 5 edition 
"ne. DW Combinations аге presented, ПУ rhe teachers 
. er ne cce - 
iter Хау that с Бу step pea phenomenal! 75 of the Septem 
gs ther loo 1$ method achie ges 9 


at the reading problem se¢ P^ 


“WANG WITH PHONICS, Revised. By Julie Hay and Sore 
Taden tblished by J. B, Lippincott Company, 1954; 128 piges 
~ tS Edition—320 pages. 


: ^t Read. 
lei, of S text praised by Rudolf Flesch in Why Jobnny Саз 's book 


AARON N, MALOFF Bronx Vocational 


—— V) 


DEFINITION 
А 


Б af ; А г 
schoo Jchoscholastic ailment: a minor ailment P 
time, nonexistent ater, 


evalent Р 
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YOUR HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES, Secon 


RIES, : 
By W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Stra eVised Му 
the Macmillan Company, 1955. (Numb 


Dg. Pup: tity 
€t Of pages jaro 90 lisheg | 
Grade 3 to 341 in Grade 8.) 885 varies from xj 


These graded readers present a pro 


Bram of hygien 
elementary schools. All phases of health, menta] Biene for , 


tudenn . 
and phys; nts i 
sidered at appropriate grade levels. Slow readers j Physical 


rer Ui the high d Че Qu, 

find the upper-grade texts useful and satisfying. These are the ud 
es: 
Health Secrets, Healthful Ways, Let's Be Heal 


thy, Habits Hen, 
Safe, Growing Up Healthy, A Sound Body, вай and 


—«»— 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 
Philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark. 


— WILLIAM COWPER, "Retirement 


Conversation is but carving! 
Give no more to every guest 
Than he's able to digest. 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. 

Carve to all but just enough. 

Let them neither starve пог stuff, 
And that you may have your due 
Let your neighbor carve for you. 


“ sation” 
—JONATHAN SWIFT, “Conver 


80 
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t» Yat ©асһ month of the school У Ар А Mr. Peng ana rill 


loqui o i. P cations Mrs М 

i ubli of Edu D ior ге b 

An Hy Soncern dd the Воно sho дош Pray, be 56055] textbooks v administrative 
ew Jakac toed with educational Moy York: ppervisiog APC blication are 

Y but 'n ч Бал Sb foe all te chert ‚Аг not say ом; uld be ageing 

9 ot reviewed. MC. abu m resentative 
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у Members of ths Publication for the dissemination of articles write | 
Welter Of the article Th. System. The opinions expressed are those of h 
© point of view of at, articles should not be interpreted as expres% 
intende е editor, the High School Division, the Sup 
nb at Schools, or the Board of Education. 


The Ø 
contents of HIGH p OINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATION 


which is on file in libraries. 


| tay, Cn Vocal in commenting on metho 


the School and the Communitys 


TT sixth article of a series exploring various aspects 
iy work of our academic bigb schools. See Superintendent 
[ Su Hamm’s introduction to the series in the April, 1955, 


The High School Is a Dynamic Community Leader. 


ftis evident from the reports received from the academic high 
cools in New York City that the philosophy of education cen- 
з around the needs of the children, and that the community of 
ech school is studied to see how it affects the educational pro- 
gam and to see what responsibilities for leadership in the com- 
munity rest on the particular school. The relationship of the high 
xhol and the community has been defined in different ways 
tioughout the last twenty-five years. The public has looked to 
tie high school to assume responsibility for molding character, 
taching vocational skills, preparing for institutions of higher 
wining, getting jobs, developing informed citizens, expanding 
E horizons, and qualifying pupils with a wide range = vn 
i i abilities for different types of diplomas. Bute ор аня 
ind ihe always acknowledging the role of the home, t Mino 

e education py itself, has expected the school, AP 
hr the € of the child, to take over the E cass feeding 
Y Pupils Provement of health, including in prevention of 
ling. Pervision of the recreational program Pr tues, At 


elin 

the ж, and development of moral a set, public opin 

bn hae р ТП that these broad goals have Js and practices V^ 
criticized ework 

Bou feo disapproves. Schools have been ing homewor 

Ча 


enge Be 
Teachers have been chill escents Б I capacities, 


inte her educa- 
td tha, 0 the family as the develop! 5 m chan pe little 


y * 
Bei tbe T. Fitzpatrick ( сайти jgan 5 
к Оототед Driscoll, william 

9, and Walter H, W 
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horizons because of the time, effort, researc 
require family cooperation, when more 
acing activities—such as exciting television Program, 3 а 
neighborhood movies, household tasks, or perhaps + Enticing 
perusing of comics—absorb family attention. Ven the 
Let us look at the high schools of today and try to un 
the influence of the school on the comm 
in the schools report it. The communi 
scribed as the immediate neighborhood 
pupils walking to school or traveling by bus; in other Cases a ye 
much larger area of the city is the community of the Specialized 
high school; or, in a few cases, the school continues to function 
in a neighborhood where industry has replaced residences and 
pupils travel by subway or bus from г 
all the reports received, principals ac 
the community on the high school an 
of the school on the development of certain phases of the com- 
munity. The community may be the geographical area, near ot 
remote, or it may be one of public Opinion created by parents and 
neighboring busines people working together for common goals. 


[Novembe, 19у) 
Һ, апд reflect; 
pleasurable ud | Which 


0 Work 
› IS de. 
Оо], with 


ty, in some Cases 
of the high sch 


knowledge the impact of 
d the controlling influences 


THE PUBLIC AND THE SCHOOLS. Never before has the | 


Public been so aware of the importance of the schools, so Er: 
to assist the schools in training for citizenship, so helpful in 3 
veloping the intellectual potential of youth and in ои ош 
problems. The largest amounts of money in the history -ai 

country are being donated for scholarships and age com 
Ош young people by public and private institutions. f Jeadet* 
muttees than ever before are assisting in the training О rehabi! 
in helping to preven delinquency, and in attempting зб | 
itate youth. There is even a general awareness that € а get 
not entirely а Problem for the schools, and there 15 church 
tealization that all children are the concern of pie in pb 
schools, and the community. Today, pupils сте" $ op 
schools stand On a more equal level with those in Кик ncia рее 
an ever before. Gifted children from limited om and, y^ 
grounds have д better chance at higher span nt d 

versely, culprits from so-called better homes are ed homes , р 
“ame court of justice as those from underpriviless they 9 


* Pupils walk to school through the communi}, 
6 


: d 
unity as those EC | 


emote areas to school. In 


ноо. AND THE COMMUNITY. 
re 
HES 


for harmony of for disturbance; the storekeeper, the 
ot 


„gyence FOF” nd the motorist interpret the philosophy of 
i же" by the actions, conversation, and group 
jon O 


Wat? of the student body. Principals are aware of their ге. 


йш» ing into the community and for inviting the 
озу усе S indi All high schools have school news- 
pen, cord of the things that interest the pupils, for their 
s, à s and for that of their parents. Neighboring 
a ue Mia advertise in school newspapers and thus 
n their community interest. High schools take a S tes 
= part in oratorical contests sponsored by newsp E u p 
: -—— 1 discussions organiz 
community agencies, in pane d in press conferences 
rs or by television sponsors, an p | i 
„н ee arranged by кта ө ат ^ uu 
| High school art exhibits are displayed m 7 the Red Cross 
companies; pupil clerical assistance is given E of pupils with 
and other philanthropic organizations; and pn Patent 
special interests are continually on the move visiting is their 
жт -— The city 

business houses, and specialized institutions. gam 

, ity is only one small part 
laboratory, and the local community is nities give high 
5 great field of study. All of these opportu d give the 
h Bt eid Of study. А be heard publicly and gh ih 

x 7 youth an Opportunity to on present-day education 

Public а chance to hear directly a 

the high schools. 


jence 
There Seems to be an awakened < үа -n 

| MU make available to the schools resources ois inclo 
mI the school building. Gor НС 
Police Officials, district attorneys and grout of succes 

1 e 
matties, clergymen, and a. =. schools t° е in pane 
men, readily accept invitations articip 


. $, A f. 
| i in classrooms and in assem = t of hei ly as =ч 
"ions, and to give pupils Pd almost © ісу of todays 

" Community comes into Фе 5 rtainly the P 


. associa- 
80е5 into the comm eom poli rent-teacher ils. Spe- 
S is an open-doot coopera ve active S. of the pupils. 
: Tactical] all high schools ha e 
tong working with the schoo чей Jaxation, arents 
а] ‘Ooms donated by the Р отво ү of study: жаз 7 
5 Schoo] an aura of physi sic wu 
“tent from that 0 
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take a deep interest in the social pr November, у | gya SCHOO! AND THE CON Eie a 
parties and assisting at dances, н а a, ограды arr its e expand cultural horizons, as in a display of Ameri- 
health examinations, and thus UF more. athletic conte ay | + ш” ys on bulletin boards, changed frequently, show a 
the goals set by the teachers. No losnar m “at Re | - J of distinguished personalities within the school, present 
institution apart from the community; the à е high school а} nce advice, offer vocational information, and exhibit cultural 
the pupils to extend their education int 00$ are à 


n into the co 


uni Qt i realia. 
school to view and a x for 
Ко 


the community to come into the 


the educational program. T0 FEEDING SCHOOLS. Most high schools have vital contacts 


with their feeding schools, acquainting them with their curricular 
programs and their philosophies of education. High school prin- 
cipals, chairmen, and coordinators visit these schools and have 
individual group interviews with prospective pupils; they present 
concerts, plays, or science demonstrations and occasionally make 
equipment available. They lend to the feeding schools orientation 
films prepared by the students in the high schools. Some schools 
| have a teacher cadet program in which high school girls who plan 
to be teachers volunteer their services regularly to assist teachers 
in feeding schools. In some high schools, the auditorium, swim- 
ming pools, and athletic fields serve the needs of neighboring 
schools and community groups. The public is invited into the 
schools to view exhibits, participate in discussions, visit classes and 
assemblies on occasion, and attend concerts and other entertain- 
ments. Pupils from the elementary and junior high schools are 
given guided tours of some of the senior high schools. The ae 
of the Community to the school are climaxed by plage 1 
Ems in most high schools during Open School Wee in: а 
schools, generally, try to accede to requests from € ‘a their 
< Organizations when they ask for student participati же 
ACtivities, Groups of students, often including oni a pen 
ands, have performed for various professiona m 


THE ROLE OF THE FACULTY. 

there is continual evidence E dele чы i Ц this Activity 
dynamic leader of the community as well as dis principal is, | 
Is not sufficient space to list in detail the irta Ther | 
service held by our principals and in which the m ү 
portunity to wield an influence and cement the Tea i d 
i schools with the community. Principals are serving as diris 
A i hospitals, schools of nursing, the Red Cross, other phil |. 
rare ша» organizations, banks, taxpayers’ grous | 
а their = = and youth boards. High school principas | 
та e ta ers are working on their own time, constructing 
Merci. with special syllabi, writing articles for ў 
tibus ~ speaking on public Occasions, and making other cor 

DS which create а wholesome school atmosphere. 


School-Community Relationships Are Publicized. 
© 8 public relations programs in the thirty-four high schoo 
with sili Present an intelligent, coordinated plan. They a 

„p naking the school itself aware of its strengths and ® 


ivities, 
й | Venti , des, Red Cross activ! 
үн developing pride and appreciations in students e j= i then егі 
aculty, and alert; ; rces, others. 
tialities, and letting the community to the ae in wh | gh school staffs realize 
public ; нес achievements of the pupils. The schools ^. yg | THE VALUE OF NEWSPAPERS. PIE nal vehicle and а 
Res r ations have been well established over the yer oli За Newspapers аге а very import “= goals and omer ic 
Ér es pa id dynamic interaction with the community, ч * Position to help interpret e = ris designates "lir pes 
TY evident mutua] benefits. i15. In many schools, a skille ce, to insure В is a 
pt х | lations counsellor, with time € Я апд successful me 
, com 
the 


n ing news tO 

С reporting, The most © rough telephoning signed 
TSOn.t. Б ach, €! : г through sen Ing 

news O-person appro“ > | opes, O 9 
Papers, particularly 


es 
VITHIN THE SCHOOL. Displays and exhibits help "noo 
3 the Public, as well as to the school, the 60002007 tents И 
м the pupils, These may reveal pupils’ or teacher? адні 
arts and crafts exhibits; answer civic needs, #5 
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articles to particular newspaper representatives 
school. High schools report a very friendly relation win? © 
papers as a result of being open, honest, and Cordia] ini : 
quently the newspapers call the high schools for ын Чеп, te, 
The schools find that newspapers are as much inte m articles 
lishing the brighter side of school life as to print Tested in pyh 
concerning teen-age problems. In some schools the 
class reports regularly—in a signed article, includin Journalism 
—activities of public interest. In other schools the athlon Бары 
supervises the steady flow of information in the field 

the press. In one school the Principal writes a w ^ 
a local weekly newspaper. Many schools send co 
of their school newspapers to feeding schools and to the | 

newspapers. Some have a school release mailed regular] s з 
members of the parent-teacher association. It i 74815 


good public relations increase the respect of 


lin 1955) 


eekly Column for 


The Community Comes Into the School. 


etic Coach | 


P 1еѕ of each issue ! 


| tul scH 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. Perhaps the basic way | 


in which the community comes into the school is through the 
activities of the parent 


" -teacher associations. School after schoo! 
ports an endless array of vital activities engaged in by parent 
teacher organizations, They can perhaps best be presented by 
means of the following classification: 


1, Educational and Guidance Services 
a. Assistance with Open School Week programs 
b perone service at dances, athletic contests, 
other school affairs $ 
Р Assistance in connection with articulation prog?" 
With feeder schools as 
ruidance Setvices, such as making available p 
sistance of psychiatrists, psychologists, 4n 
workers u^ 
Escort service in connection with school trips 1° 
community ‚е es 
8. Agenda of parent-teacher association тееп oot 
voted to such important guidance and €" 


and 


the 


10 


À. 


чо» 


= 


оо, AND THE COMMUNITY 


topics as “Living With Your Adolescent” 
Age Problems.” 


Gifts. Practically every school in this report indicates that 
is parent-teacher association has made one or more 
scholarships available to its students. Many have estab. 
lished welfare funds which provide medical and dental 
services to needy students. An endless variety of equip- 
ment—including TV sets, public address systems, art 
and music equipment, furniture for teachers’ rooms, 
lunchroom and science equipment—has been given to 
many schools by the P.T.A. A wide variety of graduation 
prizes and gifts are P.T.A.-sponsored. 


and "Teen. 


. Community Services. The high schools in our survey 


report that their P.T.A.’s have been active in school 
Civil Defense efforts. Often the P.T.A. is found on the 
same community coordinating council as the school. In 
such matters as better bus service to the school, play areas 
in the school neighborhood, and protection against un- 
dersirable characters, P.T.A.'s report substantial activity 
and worth-while practical accomplishments. 


Improving Our Schools and Teacher Morale. em 
A's report hard work and effort in dno "M 
"quate salaries for teachers. They have also d equip- 
Srumenta| in obtaining substantial plant 5 gives 
ment improvements in many schools. One ae or the 
Ctedit to its P.T.A. for obtaining а ane aid from 
uilding. Another school reports 005122 ew building: 


і » А 
cS P.T.A. in successful efforts to 0 ‘al efforts for 8, 
Others credit the P.T.A. with success school noe 


jnated €^". опр 
that the P.T.A, spearheaded а 0007. community 12:50 


Пізе its 40. Id building; 6 2. дошу, 
year-o anis, КО, 

at participated included the К T social clu m 
Club, and other business, РОН? A. in one 


f the P re A, budgets 
While the following budge e of all P de com 
hig School is certainly not hic ex 
is here presented as 4 grap п bring 
Munity through its РТА. 


substan 11 
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vembep 
its high schools. It also su 


11955) 
BBests a Standar ; 33j | 
P.T.A.'s to strive for both as to amount of Of al} 


m 

and type of activity supported. The P.T.A. ii allotted 
to demonstrate a need, which is Sometimes folle sition 
the municipal budget’s inclusion of е йаш his by 
benefit of the children. T the 


Parent Association Budget of a New York C 


; А 
1954-55 ^y High Schoo} 
Social Worker $2500 
Grants-In-Aid 2600 
Student Lounge 500 


College Transcripts 


500 

Guidance Materials 100 
Commencement Prizes and Support of 

School Publications 175 

Alumni College Guidance Tea 100 

Annex Dances 100 

Parent Education Workshop 100 


Many Schools report no serious problems in building and main- 
taining their p 


arent-teacher associations, but problems of di 
type or another exist, The problem most frequently E. Е 
that of poor attendance at meetings because many high kc € 
cater to a widely scattered student body, especially in t | long 
districted schools, The fact that working parents must CD 
distances after а hard day's work causes many parents to a best 
Another problem is represented by student resistance to 


25 
rts teachet 
efforts of the school to interest parents in the parent 
Sociation, 


"E 

ngs"... 

To meet this problem of poor attendance at жЕ ass » 

Schools have Iesorted to wider publicity of parent-teachef, , pore 
tio . ee 


especial] 
to parents via the s 


. сі 
tudent body. Such devices 25 ju "i, 


4 i es 10 
ephone brigades, and similar measur 
Patents haye be 


12 


en extensively used. 


{Н 
(0 
К фе vario 
К 


ноо AND THE COMMUNITY 
Б 


GROPS. Many community BIOUDS have rendered 
MUNITY n. to the schools to effect better understandin 


Merging American 
n. NES " 
pui ‘otic societies have worked closely with ou 


ss, special medals, grants-in-aid, and prizes 
conte 5 the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Ameri- 
ой Ъз the Jewish War Veterans, the Columbus Citizens 
an Leg ee, the Norwegian Heritage Committee, the Gaelic 
ta Committee, the Steuben Society, and many others, Раг. 
UE worthy school-community projects Sponsored by the 
inedit Legion аге Boys State and Girls State. А 

Ош business groups have played an important part in ош 
shools, Such organizations as the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, Westinghouse, General Electric, Oil Industries Information 
Service, the National Association of Manufacturers, and others too 
numerous to mention supply speakers, films, and literature. Others 
ative along the same lines are chambers of commerce, savings 


д! us cultures that contribute to the e 


r schools, Essay 
have been spon- 


: ig i ial cor- 
| %4 commercial banks, department stores, and big industria 


prations like Dupont, Bell Telephone, Chrysler, Ford, and Gen- 

ttal Motors, ilab] 

Much of value in the cultural field has been чине pe 

© out schools by way of student-rate tickets to b pom Square 
шере Hall concerts, the Metropolitan cpi me history, 
n, conducted tours of museums of art and n 


oom. 

: ork of classt 

^ utstanding movies that supplement the we 
CI x 


d school an 
% а тафо and television broadcasts have linke 
ys ir д vih ош 
ап 


А | nity ЖОГ 
tc Y educational groups in the wegen een TÉ 
ul ` 20 the field of guidance, careers кай of leading m 
о Invite the participation of герге cations : pom 
m and professions. Professional oe? students at an 
wj. UDjects offer awards to outstan deral Employ inst 
07005, Or anizati ch as the Li sion А8 

tidance $ Banizations su York State 
Disci < Setvice and the New ende 

timina.. ith us. „y groups f 

А ы work closely P community ёо, 

А et ing of 2 ; ess 
tal a € accounting ope of ош repa ern, bo aid, such 
We ty ү CES is beyond the scop ligious, fra olarship ^^ 
tuj, бе mad hundreds of res d of $ 

Ona] € to hun n e fie 

and patriotic groups. 
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COMMUNITY. 
d Street Boys Assoc; vember, 1955) | „g sCHOOL AND ne One school tells th 
ncies as the Grand Street Boys SSOClation, trade |, Н in the library. On Cus the story of à 
arte organizations, and special endowment fee Phil ge агар Fund that. invested $29,000 during Я» 
substantial service for many of our high Schoo] Student ^ a yenorial rs in 156 students to insure their future, This money 
5, t eight yea an outright gift—no Strings attached, 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES. It Piven 45 


. In another 
15 worthy of n 


Ote that gas given | various community groups built up a large memorial 
scholarship examinations are now conducted in the hiph x pat ish schoo or its graduates lost in two World Wars; the fund 
not only for state scholarships to colleges, but оо | ро hon 


nursing. Certain scholarships are earmarked for a Schools of 
Cornell University and others for children of disabled 

The federal and state governments NOW conduct с 
examinations for members of the Senior class in , 
stenography and typewriting. 

The military forces send representatives to 
address assemblies, acquainting boys and girls 
in special branches of the Service. They also 
material for guidance counsellors to use in the 
pupils, 

Other governmental agents come into the high schools to dis- | 


cuss such services as the social security and internal revenue func- 
tions of the government. 


SPECIAL GIFTS. Every school responding to our quero 
Pointed with pride to its Student Aid or Student Welfare es 
built up from the proceeds of student, alumni, parent, RU e 
Contributions. Many a student has been enabled to шк Г 
education in high school with financial help in the we ni In 
unches, carfare, and clothing provided by this type of praduat 
many cases substantial sums are added to these funds by 87 


I ed the planting of a row of trees to beautify the campus and 
finance the purchase of representative works of art from 
i ists. This same school has a vote each year for the 
perm 7 in the opinion of the students has rendered the most 
"ome w services. There is an excellent consideration of civic 
dsungus | background for the student decision. The honored 
n wie to the school to receive the award at an assembly 
o ich the community as well as the school is invited. a 
the recipients have been Walter Damrosch, Robert oy г. 
Villiam Н. Park, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Samuel Sea р тап 

This type of aid is substantial. Every year it mm кы, 
pung people in school and sends them on to higher e ani des 
Thus, the intellectual talents of young people are sav 


veloped for themselves and for the nation. 


Veterans, 
he fields of 


the high Schools to 
with Opportunities 
Send a wealth of 
ir interviews with 


at modern 
nland that 
ĉar У schools 
9 into th 
tition fo 


t the rewards of the market зоа a sae > 
: we. 4° being trained to serve their fe ity and 510 
Ing classes and by alumn; iati | іс Е Чаше link community ев 
19 by alumni associations, ‚2, e aided the th Community programs, to lin rt, fof ж City 
rs an instances local business neg eae to one et and closer continually. A recent repo" ey Yor 1 
School. A department store has made the following ven 
School: Soundproofe 


an 
h th 1955 graduates O! "јере 
d the lunchroom; supplied drapes for bigh sch e fact that the 19 rom 


ips f 766,281. 

: Ools 0 scholarships of $9.9 es 
ees am Bi ‘actors; ives: 5 Won almost 2,00 value ropti¢ 
Tooms; Ptovided several sound motion picture proe отаю!) ligt % and government agencies = earning 0. are 
two $800 microscopes and donated photographic NN в nation’s institutions of higher © fession nde 
equipment, oit a 0015 o - nursing, comm dents 

я : ar most ^ aj лє art Or music or dult seu 

e ne funds are fairly common. These fe sit 0 sper thee ines and other agencies of pu ement of de 
10 the form of Scholarships, Several appear in ms lounge "EET li 4 rest in the training and 4 Г 
rooms donated to a school; for example, a m rials appe? of Schools, high schoo T 
connected with the library. Often the эр" setting " ош 
Onations of books to the school library or in the 


14 


of 
ITY SERVICE. A number 
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"E ;chool grounds. To most of these, students from other 


n в 
p = 1 communities come as guests and partners. Instances 

evening 
ше Е cours 


' 
rt progra 


——— MÀ POES ve, 


their students into activities of direct be 
blood banks, veterans' centers, homes for the bli Ospit 

Today’s students assist the unfortunate in mo and the ia 
their contributions of money to the U.N. Children’ fa away 
to CARE, of gifts to children in Korea on sos н Fund, of 1. 
Greece on another. For many students clear] poinent and in 
needs on the immediate scene have enlisted dicis vs с Unity 


Defit to Jo 


ua —31 
© е. 


borhood day-care centers, recreation I$ in nej num 
І Programs of neigh. | Ш ams, іп the con i 
developments, community cleanliness and heal h large housing | gohers-daughters programs, е constant effort to link school 
th c ind community. These are in addition to regularly programmed 


ampai 
work at Sch р Ens, the 


: Ev А 
particularly Easter, Thanksgiving, and aiken find 
0005 ош 


young people making gifts and rendering service to children ; 
n 
tds all about our iem 
extensive program of 


ent association activities. At least one school maintains a spe- 
си Family Events Committee to plan for adult participation in 
ghool activities. Programs developed by such a committee may 
include a Family Day at athletic contests, and a Homecoming 
Day for alumni friends. 

Much might be said of the athletic programs of most of our 
town's high schools. Some twenty schools still maintain football 
xhedules at a time when football is having its organizational dif- 
. |'alties in institutions on every level throughout the country. 
tudents who participate Just about every school offers intramural programs for its boys 
grams of such organizations as the Junior | girls, as well as interscholastic competitions for its boys in 
. tional Conference of Christians and Jews. | “us sports. In some schools traditional arrangements exist 
of hospitals blos h- a supply the typing and clerical aids sero town trips in track, basketball, and football. A: " 
departments send anks, health and welfare campaigns. Music 5 ‘scholastic contests the athletic squads are supplemen Mee 
meetings, Art de an = soups acting as band members, кай xit to gain 
community better pir, Erding the opportunities for P Ceanding of the 

ГИ: 1 
dow-painting for any-sided ids vr ышы риши program. 


› 
Чау Season— 


PRA ..— :erensely interested 
м is ПСА CITIZENSHIP. A community песо ethical dar 
er an € in what the schools are doing de aware of ОШ hig 
Коо]; 8004 citizenship should be 5s direction. Imost eve 
hoo} Many educational projects in this rog ys 
hoo} e extensive General pira pupils 6% 
ПЯ between schools, to 8!" upplem 
Cene ез for experiences in gore e and ther honor 
# г : . activitl F nt titles, ^ 77, 
cut 5.6 үөү ма agn тап iter rens. Similar 
Utts, of Civ; shal oqua ther service pz ting citizens! 1р 
Чао ev vic Clubs and © machine a of citizenship ап 
thar a Sty school Бы some important * 7 
anent record 1n 


an outstanding ty in many directions. At least one des de 


vaL of Com f 
wor. er t acts 
and pte ete a number of neighborhood charitable 28° = 
that our schools 


hours 0 


EDUCATION 
Signed to Sa 
16 


de 
‚нез 06 
NAL RECREATION. Many school ас ор ш 
tisfy Pupils’ needs for relaxation and rec 


O тач 
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. БЫ [Novem "s 

conduct is available for reference purposes гар. 9) 
While it should not be necessary to recall ү. 

citizenship objectives of the formal educational] all pervadi 
high schools, it will not be amiss to point out 4 + Bram oc 8 
ricular undertakings in this regard. Mention ies 
the Cooperative Education programs of many schoot. be 
students profit from special schedules callin 
for schooling and commercial employment in the н. l por 
the schools train them. One school has а well-develon a Which 
tion course which equips its students to serve mes NE 
Big Sisters or Brothers, Still an E 


mets 
ig nother school has machiner 3 
giving students some school credit for serving o Me 


utside its own 
" $ : Ж 
unity’s unendin all 


e E & Campaign f 
cruiting teachers for the nation HEU 


from 
in proportion to the degree of change; the most recent group, th 
uerto Ricans, have met the linguistic, social, economic, an 
climatic differences that were met by previous arrivals © of 
city. The assimilation of the Puerto Rican people into New " 
City tempo and Customs is being accomplished with M 
rapidity and smoothness for several reasons. Their | de v 
83 Present economic conditions are favorable, and standi 
of the teachers, as well as social agencies, has been oa de! 
Some teachers have taken courses in Spanish; many y form 
Study of the social and psychological conditions wml 
kground of the Puerto Rican students and ше cu ^ 
understand them better and bridge the gap from { Puerto 5 
another, In one school a teacher of several classes © week, © 
students has offered her services two afternoons $ om the о) 
Parents might consult her about difficulties arising het sc 


эү with our language and our ways. 
n 


È v 


wi 


t 
а е, 
Blish is given to these pupils as a second languag reacht” 


as the language of communication. Lately rou 
18 


his we may be sure: | 
l in meeting the com | 
P education. We may well b| 
| the preliminary preparations necessary to the conditioning of a 
| Student Broup, as well as the follow-up in class after the trip, 
| tend to limit 


| average teacher. On the other hand, the values derived, both edu- 


one place to another involves adjustments that are dificil children 


CHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


| THES ннн СЦ 


rvisors were invited to Puerto Rico to visit the island for five 
p six weeks where they could see the situation first-hand and 
where they could take courses at the University of Puerto Rico in 


фе geography, history, and general aspects of life in Puerto Rico, 


THE CITY—LABORATORY OF THE SCHOOLS. The numer- 
ous field trips conducted by our teachers for enriching the school’s 
total program have far-reaching influences on School and com- 
munity relationships. The summary (given below) of such excur- 
sions during the period covering June '54 through May '55 is 
proof of the extent and variety of this part of the school program. 


| The information was compiled from reports submitted by thirty- 


three of the fifty-five academic high schools. 


The time-consuming factor involved in these trips deters many 
instructors from including them in their term plans. Moreover, 


rather than increase the number planned by the 


cational and social, far outweigh the time taken from classroom 
struction, and the creative teacher yields to his real interest in 
Seeing and hearing “experts” in the field increase the 
stature of teacher and school since learning is made real and 
Vital. Pupils have a better understanding of the problems of Jd 
“Чиу, and this helps them to understand a little better the wor 
In which they live. Business men and leaders as well as gae 
ment officials admit, after these trips, that they Sel Toe pcd 
56 Carnestness, maturity, and high ideals dem sisse di 
оте firms have become interested * ү” of the outcomes 
Provide economic opportunities for рир! 


xact information 
: risk rud | cn з ере to their parents, 
Seg fate өзү ud career and educational 
з develop a better understanding 
] and recreational facilities of their 

Ong pupils of the cultura 


ded interest and pride in their 
city, munity and give them 2n adde 


А a social studies class to grasp the 
ig Dat ы cel is cet розы of the United Nations 
Cance of the 


19 


ys" " 
ni PT = * 
РС. 2 2. 
Р 
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than to be present at one of their meetings! "Ne 1955) 
inspiring for an art class than to attend the Circus at М, 19% 
Square Garden and sketch | animals and Performers f 
What could be more realistic for an English class tho. © 


a performance of a modern ог Shakespearean play! to attend 


The community and the school gain a better | 
of each other’s functions and learn to foster easi cd indi 
tions of juvenile delinquency and the 
adults that all teen-agers are suspect: as t € public views the 
socially acceptable demeanor of the pupils, it ge 
sion of this young group. On the other hand, s 
ful activity in adult enterprises as viewed in field tr 
likely to become more mature and less inclined tow 
sible behavior. An invaluable outcome of field trip 
lead to better cooperation between the school and co 
better support of the schools, 


Ips and are 
ard irrespon- 
S is that they 


Summary of Trips Taken from 6/54 to 6/55 by 


| CONSULATES AND CULTURAL EXCHA 
| 17 trips taken by 5 schools with 413 students to— 


tudents see purpose. | 


mmunity and |. 


DEPARTMENT 
| trips taken b 


SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


ES 


LIU, 
Pace College 
Pratt Institute 
Stevens Institute 


> — by 16 schools with 930 students tg. 
Brooklyn College = = Hofstra College 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Hunter College 
Institute | LE College 
N Y.C. Community Agricultural Inst. 
College 


NGE CENTERS 


China House Indonesian Consulate Norway House 
French Consulate Japanese Consulate Pakistan House 
Indian Consulate New India House Swiss Consulate 
COURTS 
| trips taken by 7 schools with 408 students to— 
Court of Special Flushing Municipal М.Ү. State Supreme 
Sessions urt Court 
Police Courts, Bronx Jamaica Municipal Parole Commission 
Court 


St. George, S. I., Court 


Career Clinic 
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Abraham & Straus Fifth Avenue Lord & Taylor 
33 Academic High Schools апд 3 Shopping Area ees Duis 
УТА mingda]e's G t Trade Public Markets / 
A total of 552 trips were taken, with 25,359 students participant | Fashion Shop ‘District [гш rai i | 
1 f 
BROADCASTS, RADIO AND TELEVISION = Antique Shops 
7 wips taken by 5 schools with 209 students to— Бир, 
CBS, Dumont Studio МВС. Sui MENT AND LABOR 
STRICTS F taken by 4 schools with 115 students to— cional Ladies 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL FIRMS, SHOPPING DI E N.YS Mediation — [nem 
50 trips taken by 19 schools with 1721 students to— ble Ny P Оушепе Svce, Board Union 
Bond Bread Со, Plan N. J. Proctor & Gam Servia Poyment ^ Puerto Rican Bureau 
Brighton Cafeteria — poner Motors, N.J. Droe Sewing ме for Labor & 
D Cafeteria i Clothes Machine " Migration 
; ' p d Ostr 
Consolidated Edison King's iry, L.I se & át ONS 
. 5 gs Dairy, . f Hou tti 
Daitch Dairy Lever Brothers bri melt Leag y, ken by 4 schools with 135 students v Natl. Business Show 
Esso Refinery k- n m". *t Color Show b c 
rust Co. hon Ё 
Federal Resery ional Biscuit Co. Telephon, press ORR) 
Ford Plant, N, p" Nh Stock Touchsto® ш |} Чы NRTAURANTS — mr 
: Exchange alker Gordon Келер “By 7 schools and 209 studen Spanish 
Lincoln Savings Bank John Robert Powers w oolworth $ Italian 21 
Corp. is Japanese 
20 
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HOSPITALS, HEALTH STATIONS AND RESEARCH m 


FOUND 
18 trips taken by 13 schools with 497 students to— ATIONs 


Baby Health Station N. Y. Acad. of Science Reg Cros 

mm Mem. Hosp. М. Y. Foundling Hosp, Roosevelt ua Bank 
Coney Island Hosp. Nursery School Staten Island n 
Maimonides Hosp. Open House for 


aldeman Мед 
Nursing Re ical 
Presbyterian Hosp. search Found, 
HOUSING PROJECTS 
3 trips taken by 3 schools with 200 students to— 
Bronx River Housing N. Y. State Housing Stuyvesant 
Project Authority Development 
LIBRARIES 
9 trips taken by 7 schools with 563 students to— 
42nd Street Library Morgan Library Ravenswood Library 
Nathan Straus Library 
MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES 


128 trips taken by 22 schools with 4191 students to— 
Brooklyn Museum Metropolitan Museum Museum of Noun 
Contemporary Arts of Art Objective Es 8 
Gallery Museum of City of Staten Island Mus 
Cooper Union Museum New York | useum 
Frick Museum Museum of Modern Art Whitney M 


Guggenhei i f ; 
a eim Art E vé een 9 Wildenstein Gallery 
MUSIC 
16 trips taken by 14 schools with 748 students to— 15003 
| Chris | 
Metropolitan Opera — Philharmonic Concerts St. Nico rod ; 
House Pes ral Station 
NEWSPAPERS 
14 trips taken by 9 schools with 302 students to— 
Daily News Building New York Times 
PLACES OF INTEREST : 
34 trips taken by 23 schools with 1950 students to— tors’ 52105 Н) 
Barrett Park Zoo Hempstead Lake Park 5200 


Шет Stave, pa) 
Board of Estimate Independence Hall, Seg Серта) 
owne House, Flushing Valley Forge 
22 
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f 


Brooklyn Naval Base Inwood Park 


Р St. Patrick’s Ca th 
' Club and ( Biology Trip) edral 
ae Houses John Adams Have Staten Island 


. * S 
Central Park Zoo me ee Park ‘Gay Farm 
i агукпо $ 
XC Sanitation ^ N.Y.C. Interboro tatue of Libe 


i tuyvesant Park 
t River Drive ~ Power Plant ue 
Empire State Building N.Y. Historical Society Transatlantic La 
Ese Research Center N.Y. State Housing “Loge 


: IStoforo Colombo" 
Flushing ҮМСА, Authority 5. Weather аы 
Good Housekeeping ^ Planetarium Weather Sta. (Floyd 

Institute Poe Cottage Bennett Field) 
Hall of Fame Roosevelt House West Point 
} SPORTING EVENTS 


ll trips taken by 9 schools with 7235 students to— 


Baseball Games Boys' High Game Central Park, 
Basketball Games Recreation Unit 


Track Meet 


| STUDENT FORUMS, CONFEREN CES, LECTURES 


26 trips taken by 15 schools with 360 students to— 


Adelphi College Country Life Pro Leaders Forum —— 
Borough Cn Бан йш ШЕ Г." Small Business Seminar 
rough Discussions Daily Mirror Forum Town Hall 
Conference Future Farmers of Girls’ State 
ty Discussion America, (Skidmore College) 
$t qnferences Baldwinsville, N. Y. Boys' State 


ent Government Herald Tribune Forum (Colgate College) 
(Week-end Confer- H. S. of Commerce 
ence in N, J. Institut Francais 


THEATRES 


^s taken by 21 schools with 3114 students to— 
et 


Foreign Films . Plays 
enco Dances Radio City Music Hall 


7 
ШТЕР NATIONS 
P5 taken by 15 schools with 1629 students 


dults. 
The High School Is for All Adu 


the school after 

Iocre, have entere? оЁ hobbies, 

оо Oe, men and ОП] activities m book learning. 

the deye} 25 Seeking recreatio jd-fashi ы 
OPment of skills, of 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. The evening high sch 
for adults who seriously contemplate the co 
school education as a terminal obj 
ment of a high school diploma to 
development of skills and practices ‹ 
employment. The evening schools аге Not Organize п fields 

for developing hobbies or serving as recreational д е Essentially 
end of last term, June, 1955, there were 27,74 em 
tered in the 17 evening high schools of the city; 88 o гері 
students received passing grades for the term. The OF these 
clearly the popularity of the schools and their rem 
This achievement is the more remarkable when it 


[N Ovem 


Cols of 

~ Ue city a. 
, E Completion of Tei 
еспуе in itself or th ; 
further formal $ | 


that it entails many sacrifices and a high ми: Жү remembered | 


for continued attendance in class and sustained attention and stud 
in the courses, ] 


EVENING CENTERS. The f 


orm of activity varies in the several 
types of evening centers wh а 
high school buildings. The 
Growing in numb 


Which provide recr 
1n the arts and сг 


ег and importance are the community center 
eational activities and also conduct some courses 
afts. These centers may also conduct courses in 
exchange ERIS and world problems to enable mature adults to 
exchange ideas on national and world problems. The third typ 
ОЁ center is the unique Youth and Adult Center with a massiv 
array of courses of al] kinds, making full use of all the facilities 
oF a high school building and serving a large area. 
the types of evening centers vary, so do the re A 
=н een t € Centers and the day high schools. Certain ш dr 
md discernible, Where the center is rane s ont 
E c tWO or three nights a week, there is ШЧ бог As 
а шш Т relationship between the two "an. 2 sj 
school arges its scope, its relationship w w€— op 
i grows closer and more meaningful. The pes e: Аф 
Center шн interaction is reached in the re ke munit 
1 * full-fledged development of schoo 
en telationship, gale C 
At least One schoo] reports that its Youth and A J Ө, 


inte 
3s helped the day high school achieve stature as the ! 
24 


d асе, | 

. LJ 5 

essentia] in Certa jue E 
of 


ich carry on their activities in ox | 
is І most common type of evening centet | 
I5 the community center devoted largely to recreational activities. || 


lationship | 


z SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 


{cultural center of the community. In this large communi 
о eyes turn toward the school as the resource upon which eve 
2 sson can draw, whether he seeks the joy of pursuing a hobby ог 
enlightenment ог the satisfaction of finding new friends at very 
[ше cost to himself. For their deep interest in education promi- 
nent citizens find an outlet in the Advisory Councils that serve the 
Center and help to guide its director. 

How varied are the services which the evening centers render 
is disclosed by an examination of a typical Youth and Adult Cen- 
ter schedule of courses and events. Scores of courses ranging from 
dressmaking to current events and history backgrounds are given 
in фе Center. There is no field in which twenty or more people 
wish instruction that is not supplied. During the afternoons in 
some of the buildings in which the Center conducts its classes 
and courses, there are children’s afternoon classes, including a 
baby-sitting kindergarten from 4:15 to 5 P.M. for children four 
to seven years old. In these centers plays are given, and concerts 
are held. At the end of the year there are magnificent displays of 
the paintings, the jewelry, ceramics, dresses, hats, and other pe 

ucts of the adult pupils in the center. The interrelationship | d 
Seen school and community thus becomes very rich and varie d 

ere was a time when this use of the high school building €: 
“usual, but in these centers today hundreds and dd m 
“- and women enjoy their facilities. prom Rem ms Ван 
9 this evidence that the community is making 5 has provided. 
“vet before of facilities which the community itse 


TH 


е ‘ Together. 
Community Agencies Work 
е 
А Most of our high schools have had sa эт the cooperation of 
Uber of cases, marked success in $ ing to note that there 
iC and communit agencies. It is heart? "^ to interpret the 
hy tendency on E of school spur concern for 4 
1 loco parentis" status of the pas r in and going to schoot, 
a “ыу and general welfare of puP sr choo! building. -€— 
` Well as within the confines of ecurity and Beh the schools 
А 1 1 
П this wide field of extraschoo manner in W^". the more 
ther "visions үе success in 
pre manifold subdivision” ^, ray ollowing instances. 
* social agencies eee in the 
© Of these areas may 


an 


salien 25 
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er 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL SECURITY OF PUPILS ' 1955) 
school administration is confronted with much more inst eh 
lems than merely the Police Department Supervision of 5 prob, 
time, trafic regulation, and the ticketing of parked c ismissa] 
the fire lines. All high schools, particularly those with E 
multiple session and, in some cases, those in more or m 
or underprivileged areas, must contend with Such socia] ES 
as degenerates and other undesirable loiterers, incl, din ems 
intentioned mature men in cars, as well as the habitues F М | 
borhood “hangouts” and even Ostensibly respectable ice cr, gh. 
stores, coffee shops, and tea rooms. eam 

The plans followed by those schools 
most marked success in eliminating or 
have all or most of the following relati 


that have achieved the 

curtailing socia] menaces 

vely similar features: 

l. Cordial personal conferences between the local police 
captain and the principal or other School administrator 


2. Participation by the school in the work of the Coordinat- 
ing Council or similar groups 


d 


- Assistance by the schoo] in mimeographing or typing 


reports or letters to the community from the local police 
precinct 


4. P Tomptness on the part of the principal in sending com- 


mendatory letters to police superiors in connection with 
800d police work 


| 4 
5. Luncheon meetin i i esentatives an 
gs at which police repr be 

key members of the faculty discuss neighborhood pro 
ems affecting student behavior 1. 


6. Coordination of the activities of the school, is e 
ance Bureau, and the Police Department, especi? fice 
Police Athletic League and Juvenile Aid Bureau o pro 
In dealing with interrelated juvenile delinquency 
lems, se in accordant 

The extent of these cooperative activities varies ra gent! 

with the needs of the school and the degree to which hool with $ 
pattern is put into effect. For example, one girls tail a 
Multiple-session situation reports that the local capt g AM 


ш 8 А 
“goed an officer to the neighborhood of the school fro 
26 
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Т . 

шй 4 P.M. and that another officer 15 on duty from 4:39 PM 
o 5:45 Р.М. A very large coeducational school Notes that the 
police captain provided them with three Pattolmen who gave pro- 
tection in the vicinity of the school and even within the school 
building, when necessary. On the other hand, some schools report 
much shorter hours of police relationships than others with such 
police divisions as the Police Athletic League, the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau, the Policewomen's Bureau, and the Morals Squad. How. 
ever, all who do use these agencies stress the Cooperative spirit that 
they have encountered. A number of schools singled out their 
local attendance officer as a “tower of Strength,” or a “most ef. 
fective co-worker” in this particular social area. Others com- 
mented upon the excellent work of the Youth Board. 


AID FROM THE JUDICIAL DIVISIONS. Several schools 
have sought to establish a closer relationship with the IRAM 
y inviting the district attorney, members of his staff, or n m 
to address assemblies and parent-teacher association groups. т a 
matter of dealing with the need for specific cooperation, em ше 
Dotes: We have been rather successful in such court ginis? ke 
have pressed, Perhaps the reason for this is that ай, ave rs | 
to the courts only when we have a solid case, and we È = den В | 
ie ground by telling the assistant district attorney i 
the nature of our problems.” | a 
Very definite plan of action in regard to Е 
^ at least опе girl’s school. This school's repo 
85 follows: ainants in cases 
| “W hen our girls appear in court as compl 


+ is our policy to 
- : chool, it 15 0 
involving their transit to and [rom 5 hem. As а rule, the 


any the: f 
ave a member of the faculty accomp к staff. The main 
teacher is a member of the administre and ber parents in 
burbose of this policy is to guide аа with moral "ig 
SOurtroom procedure and to Dr? oe ith the Mime 2 
e teacher also insists on an mer ention may be give 


. 71 P 
cient ab be assistant 
trict attorney in order that suffi 251 


urt cases is in effect 
ton the subject I$ 


id 
also prov acts as 
the child's complaint. The же. " n бинн н! A Prnt 

‘Strict attorney with Е д bim 10 
Teborted by the pupil, ап da 


]tation. 
vailable for consu m 
| ате, principal of the schoo. 
With the fact that he is bre “ү he 
ful sh | 


27 
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“As a result of a care 


pu = 
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vember, 
concerning the adverse effect upon the sch 


ool w i 
complainants produced by innumerable court ш ад фир] 
a specific case, а plan was devised by District Attorney 
Silver and Chief Assistant District Attorney Kenneth, 
of Kings County whereby, through the cooperation o fL 
Secretary Bucci, the presence of children in court is no lo w 
required except when actually needed for their рос: Е 
Superintendent Jansen and District 


orney Sil 
made this plan borough-wide in scope.” У Siver baye 


COOPERATION WITH WELFA 
schools indicated a highly commend 
availability of numerous civic and co 
A listing of some of the agencies m 
of this cooperation. These include: 


Vocational Rehabilitation Jewish Family Service 
Bureau of N. Y. State Edu- Bureau of Child Guidance, 
cational Department N. Y. City Board of Educa- 

Department of Welfare tion 

Catholic Charities Norwegian Children’s Home 

Italian Board of Guardians Youth Consultation Service 

Ur ban League of New York Staten Island Social Agency | 

Police Department PAL. Red Cross 

Youth Board Children’s Aid Society 

Jewish Board of Guardians СЫ Service League 

The genera] 


succes, 2 114: Policy pursued by the schools in achieving marked 
ccess in this area may be illustrated by the following statem bo 
from the dean o attendance at one of our large schools, ad 
Summarizes the Situation as follows: "I have had no difficulty ү, 
securing cooperation from the social agencies. We must always 


Lon rs ; enm 

ш in limiting our requests to real needs, showing our € а 
on and expressing our appreciation for any assistance 0 

PROBLEMS $ 

їп 


8 wholesom 
Teported 
muni 
th 


RE AGENCIES. : 
able alertne s high 


‹ SS in regard to the 
mmunity agencies in this field, 


Ost used will Suggest the extent 


en 
TILL PENDING. However, despite the boob 
eness of the over-all picture, a number - 
Some difficulties in securing cooperation of civic indicates 
Y agencies, It should be stressed that the consensus esent 
at this is largely due to understaffing and other factors Py «dy 
Yond the contro] | 


28 of these groups. As one high schoo 


d com 


| pa many agencies. The solution is—mo 
[н 


| Plain include the following: 


scHO0L AND THE COMMUNITY 
Е 


ТН . "Ош chief problem in this regard h 


as been the long Waiting 


re money.” More Specific 


olice Department cooperation in regard to patrol, traffic 
d а and neighborhood supe 


rvision lacks complete 
permanency because of the frequent transfers of the local 
police captains. 


2. The lack of dental clinics poses a serious problem for 
some schools. For example, one high school reports that 
dental clinics are so far away that students in financial 
straits who need dental work must either fall back on 
charity or travel to hospital clinics in other boroughs. 
Similarly, another high school reports that there are few 
community agencies in the school vicinity and that to 
Obtain dental services, their students must make a trip 


of 45 minutes at a cost of at least fifty cents and several 
hours of time. 


- Difficulties in the cooperation on the part of some 9 i 
Courts is also noted by a number of i oe 
tional school complains of the difficulty in ee of 
structive action from the courts because of = qe 
places to send problem girls. A girls Spira жэп o 

at truancy often goes unchecked, not e: unt of the 
€ shortage of attendance officers and the edure used in 
Courts, but also because of the faulty ems returns 
treating a case of truancy as a mew case 
to school for even one day. 


i School also criticizes the court 


r е courts, when children are placed 
те, 


{ ithout 
i Ie 4 form Stating that fact, wi to acquam 


‚ "As 
follows: 

ocedure as ive 
р probation we recen 
on ‘on. The claim 


explanam with details. 


7 и „Ып the past 
" ! Probation, officers are 100 pe hearings vy infor- 
© of our pupils bas had several € ime. Out 

Year an 


n each й the return 
У has been placed еу ines Js. Too oP vironment 
ton came ft eatea tere тё lly teaches 
к ajter тер d to the d actually 
Cb bup; ol ana! ccurre A 
and o, D^bils to cp hostile ac a for, law and courts 
би, а d = p even a distes 
( терат П 
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Т 


,0VING THE PATTERN. The following have been sug. 
Unity, Р 


ting the Challen f i i 
Meeting the enge of the Comm ^ D s means of improving the community pattern for the 
este 


DETRIMENTAL COMMUNITY FACTORS, 


factors contributing to delin ? 


as follows: 


LOCAL PROBLEM 


30 


l. The ice cream stores and s 


- The neglect of children in the 


- Boys of draft ag 


imilar business est 
by putting in juke boxes, accepting telepho 
for teen-agers, and permitting charge accoun 
themselves centers of unsupervised teen.a 
ities that lead to "cutting," truancy, and o 
forms of delinquency. 


- There is a tendency of boys and 
or loosely-knit gangs, either because of Serious economic 
ог social reasons or, as in many cases, because teen-agers 


follow an unfortunate youth Pattern and imitate such 
antisocial groups. 


ablishment, 
ne messages 
ts, have made 
8€ social actiy. 
ther more Serious 


girls to form Organized 


home of a working mother 


or in the motherless home is a frequently cited cause of 


delinquency, 


е are frequently not employed because 
that they do not want to spend time train- 
they will have to leave for military service. 


employers state 
Ing them when 


* The distribution of undesirable and even obscene liter? 


ture among teen-agers has been difficult to check. 


ools 
S. On the other hand, a number of sch 


ve local problems such as these: 


z h. 
1. The parents of many of the children do not speak Englis 


2. Thete is 


3, 


„йе 
ир... 

a lack of adequate recreational facilities 
community, 


" not 
Many students ín the secondary schools at this im E. eif 
Profit from the educational opportunities offere jn the 
scholastic abilities, as shown by the tests giver sy 
elementary schools, call for special curricula not Y 
developed. 


er E 
quency that appear general; get f 
) ate 


| Uge м 


“oe elevation of the teacher to a more dignified status їп 
à the community. 
2. The establishment of more recreational facilities for teen- 
| agers. | | 
3, Stricter regulation of neighborhood candy stores, includ- 
| ing the enforcement of Department of Health regula- 
tions, and perhaps even licensing. 


4, Closer cooperation between school and church. 


5. Closer cooperation between the school and a 
groups in dealing with community problems. ees 
of the general community pattern of late hours, s Tor. 
dress, gang "uniforms" or insignia, and i “dually iu 
ing, many parents find it difficult to act indivi em 
the case of their own adolescent children. me suffer 
the boys and girls can point out that ws fe appeared 
Broup dislike and sometimes persecution l e À con- 
too different from the others of teen-age teve meeting, 
cetted effort such as a “Teen-Age i which the 
Sponsored by the parent-teacher АН it of the 
teen-agers, parents, teachers, and ГЕР approaching the 
Civic agencies participate, is one LA small conference 
Problem, Another policy is to bave Yy “key” mem- 
meetings in the principal's office He s accompani 

ts of the community youth 8100P» 

eir parents. 


-schoo ise 
* The registering of all out-of scent го SUPE P 
agers, to enable the Police Dep : 
activities better. lations to perm them 
A relaxation of union oe. ed jo 
to assist with nonskilled jo membersh Pe 


а trade without regard tO training: 1 
Biving them the neede k^ p as br rane 
EDEL Р оге пе 
FURTHER INTEGRATION №, build am 31 
inistrators and t€ 


м 
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phere in a school.” For example, firm guidan 

should characterize policies not Only within the сро tt Orcio 
outside of school. While many school administrari. 001, but а 
periodical visits to neighboring stores and ot © Officers 
school hours, these visits should not take the form of «, tiny 
one school reports. “Pupils found in th най raids" 
be in school are treated with courtesy but firmn ess, Pr, ёу should 
are checked and later rechecked in the Office. The о а Filey card; 
are promptly notified and are requested to vis} the sc P. TM 


" scHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 

Е ihe schools and help the teachers, parents 
ү case. 

е of the reporting high schools indicate Profound concern 
| er the fact that there is Dot sufficient parent participation in 
- unity life. Suggestions were made for more vital parent. 
en association Programs that would induce Parents to take 
Puis active interest in school affairs as well as to improve com. 
munity conditions, thus building the kind of School-communi 
Ife which is deemed desirable. There is a gene 


» and Pupils Prepare 


ae : ral complaint that 
upon the pupils whe h of the time of the principal and executive staff is pi 
. n they | too much o 1 P р € staff is given 
= in these stores, and all “necessary dramatic t. m educating parents to be more effective in under- 
are a еа. 


sanding and dealing with teen-age problems, 


High school personnel are aware that much is still to be done. 
While they are lending their best efforts to broadening the educa- 
tonal program and extending their work beyond the classroom, 
the very pace at which we live makes the program progressively 
ficult. Public relations officials of community groups and even 


А BYenmental offices should Stress, whenever possible, the fine 
nings rs А dee during afternoons and ah Onttibutions made to community life by teen-agers. They should 
might be extended to other schools where nei stress the ; ; d for respecting 
iti im d the need for respect 
borhood conditions warrant it, portance of an education an 


teachers, and the 
Pung people, 
we princip 


у should give every encouragement possible to 


ustice can 
T Construct; ion of courses of study. J 
Vet be 4 ction and adaptation 


: ional group. 
One to the skilled services of this professional 8 


f the 
" importance 0 
tacher "port Clearly indicates the extraordinary i De teacher CO- 


als will continue giving teachers pomum pe 
; nd at the same time receive Бен нл, © find fulfillment for their versatile and ена ounds 
„eect from the public, instead of being forced to take а second | tents an to broaden their educational and cultural ba ‘hrongh 
Job to increase their incomes. The presentation of the teacher # ет, aChers are better trained to enrich pupils lives 
а Person who Pursues an honorable profession is indispensable 0 


e 

ewm of the country. Ludicrous stereotypes of teachers, some 

dre presented in movies, television, or publications, distort © 
EnS Concepts 50 


‚ Emphasis 


; ild. esl 

i | “Peta . the school in the life of each e on all levels; бе 

15 1 icular actiV tes Wit t | and civic lea e Д ligious, econ 

ities and P'aced upon the need for more extracutti : tacher work, 5 Community "less of social, re j 
and the need for teacher-supervised recreational centers. mie, taciat Withrall pupils, regar 


(0) 
e outcome a happy 
Mme: and intellectual background. Th aren of * ару 
relations is the building for "e understant е in 00 
Qi, Sl home-school life in а safe 25 Jable to 
ү, With the rich spiritual resou 
a Way of life, 


А d 1 

ded that ‘Silver Plan in reg?" ye 
sparing pupils unnecessary озн be extended y 
Our Other Counties, It is also Suggested that a member be со? 
to the staff of each district attorney to specialize in the ee other 
high schoo] children have been moleste haps oF 
ile in transit to and from school. Pihorized 4 
32 E attorney’s staffs should include case workers au 
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The Case for Grammar 


EVELYN С. KANTOR 
Junior High School 120, Bronx 


n indispen, 


„ at the ] а ° 2 1 . 
time there are others who regard a knowledge of gra same | fom the curriculum to its retention as a special subject for the 


а 
English Cor. 


WHAT IS GRAMMAR? Grammar is ' 


ments of language, words and groups of w 


their syntactical relations and their functions.” ! Simply defined, 


WHAT GOOD Js ry? 


east. 
А grammatical system serves, es d 1 

three Purposes, First, it abridges the total learning PN docs i2 
language in the same way that the multiplication tab me" 
earning arithmetic. Grammar, secondly, standardizes - о wil 
y maintaining Criteria of correctness, grammar ше ab 
stand the local inroads made by colloquialism, slang, c! rool 10! 
illiteracy, Grammar, finally, can serve as an en? accu 4t) 
transmitting ideas accurately... It can help to preven "dl 


f 
or mo 
and ambiguity sha» is, saying what we do not mean 
— 


; з 1947, 437.42, 
34 


ym we mean. Finally, it can help 
| jit en fien and gracefully rather tha 
m dd ej 


, ag] Fori 
i " 7 onal 
оп О, Clough, “Shall We Discard Grammar?” Educatt | 


сіз РОК GRANMA 


can help to prevent vagueness and Obscurity — shop is, 
‚| 4S 10 present oyp 
n awkwardly and 


фу ” 


ENTS AGAINST ITS STUDY. The Opponents of 
g have proposed everything from its wholesale removal 
amm 


fw, In their opinion, grammar is no longer a subject of any im- 
ien It is a dull and routine matter of memorizing arbitrary 
К which only confuse students. It is also obsolete since speech 
ug are constantly changing. E popular argo 
nent of these critics is that children unconsciously learn to ре 


| “grammatical sentences by habits acquired in everyday communi- 
ords, their inflections, | 


ation. These speech habits can subsequently serve as a guide for 


: al rules 
| iting. Any attention, therefore, given to the study of form 


. е е S. Ж 
of grammar for oral Of written expression is unnecessary 


| 'HUTATION OF ARGUMENTS. In spite of the increasing 


à as valid 
Popularity of these arguments, it is difficult to accept them 


thinking 
| 95 It is undoubtedly true that one can speak without 


" ing 
; ecessarily be 
a Ut rules, In like manner, one may eat n dm about sut) 
a skilled dietitian, or drive a car without 


А hould not be 
“chanics, Habit in any area of activity, however, $ 
шей with s 
5 alike, Where habit, however, may br 


: ог 
; е basis of lasting understanding. M 
| "E thro 


> i to usag 
those „ Ome will usually continue the incor? J сап serve as 


9UBh, who learn to imitate he spoken W^. s, Speaking 

d. Dates? То Suppose, finally, that th also ©0101 
* tole py: iting correctly i5 back, 
Quir € tor writing corre always 8° 

S less discipline than рые we Joane А550" 
М1" I speech and conversation york: iiam $ 
Ob (New 
gs Ios fel, Grammar and 59е 3 


ugh, op. AP 11-12. 
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revise, retract, or tack on afterthoughts if " k 
listener is not following ++. We may convey emp 
various shades of meaning by gesture, tone o i 

expression, But in writing there is only the piece of $ 
with the words on it to convey all of this. briter, spent 
fore, needs to use all he knows of grammar, lo gic, style, E 
good manners to make his meaning Plain on paper. Foy be 
will not be there to explain of it is nor, | 

Much of the criticism of gtammar has arisen from its fair 
thus far to amend the expression of pupils, Even in this attack 
there is certain confusion. First, to condemn Stammar itself ге 
unfavorable past results is hardly 


Пу justified. It would probably be 
more exact to question the teaching of grammar. Then, to 


grammar to produce articulate speech and writi 


We see 


; le. 
1. The people were tried to be drawn into the sirugg 


| ; тай 
2. It was understood the possibility changes might be 
was discussed, 


3. The d 


ed 
. . е had sav 
00107 visit one of his patience whom h 
er life, 


4. In order to have ab 
efinition of them, 
Per 


fo 
ww at the 
PS, to those who would eliminate gramm 
Sentences seem logical, 


ngs is to learn the 
ility to name things is to | 


1 
undertaking the study of foreign langauges d 5 sin 
success Without a knowledge of English Ен sni 
of another language in School is, in reality, 

—— 


› Waddell, 00. cit, рр, 13-14, 
* Clough, ra - 
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Т 


matical approach is basically the most e 
this gram the fundamentals of another ] 
mastering nd times does not permit the 
Seal method in the classroom, 

ү 


герой | 


e study: * qo | 
es in its value for foreign language pp vd 


lus a considerable amount of memorization. The use of 
ammar p 


fficient way of 
anguage. Travel is pro- 
exclusive use of the con- 


THE TOOL—DON'T DISCARD IT. As a tiresome 
SHARP teen! for its own sake, grammar, of Course, is ы 
moe ipii for accurate communication, it is of primary value 
m нд In order to make the tool as effective as possible, how- 
in ou . 


improved teaching methods and revised texts are doubtless 
ever, 
needed. 


—<>— 


FROM THE ENGLISH eee — 
l. 185 been fun. High School has helped 


Wh d, he stayed 
n Abrah ing Mary Todd, 

am Lincoln was courting oe 
^ ns for eais of months without even à ph call. 


В jected with 
3 demanded that the children be еее Ty 
- Parents also dema 


ill 
children w . 
the vaccine. This year all young skilled 


ion of 
opagation о 
4 The union devoted its efforts to the propa 
workers, 
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Social Studies Teaching in th l 
School Experimental Core Class or High 
MURRAY SUSSMAN* 


THE PLACE OF A COURSE OF STUDY, Alth 

of a rigid syllabus would be incompatible with 81 the 
philosophy of the core curriculum, our Social Studies E aims and 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 is admirably suited for Serving as lesin for 
for a core program. Page vi of this document refer E se mework 
of study as a "resource book." Furthermore, оп fios p со 
the assurance that “only the major topics—those ate We find 
Roman numbers—should be presented to every clas 1gnated by 
degree of amplification should depend on the abilities P. 2 
and needs of the pupils.” This Provision for flexibility and recat 
of selection removes the danger that the Scope and Sequence vill 
act as a straitjacket on the activities of any class. 

Predetermined content areas are not a Strange phenomenon in 
the core curriculum. Page 8 of Core Curriculum Development: 
Problems and Practices, published by the United States Office of 
Education in 1952, defines four 


| types of core programs: 
Type A: Subjects combined in the core retain their identity 
and are taught separately, 


Type B: Subject lines are broken down and the content used 
IS related to a central theme. 
Type С: Content is brought in when it is pertinent to the 


Investigation of problems based on predetermined areas 0 
pupil needs. 


Type D: There ; itera, анг 
studied. Pupi are no predetermined problem 


Is and on which they 
wish to wak па teachers select problems ир Е... 
€ results of the survey sh d th ly 4.4% of the 
: y showed that only D 
schools included in the study reported that they use th e CIT 
Program exclusively or in most cases. Apparently New 


1S NOt atypical in its use of a preplanned scope in the MT. 

The Scope and Sequence is БЫШЫР for “н experimental ‘ad 
Bram because many of the areas suggested are so т pe h у 
closely related to pupil interests and needs. In the hé Ате 
„School and Community Life,” and in the eighth yer ninth y” 
Кап Heritage and Our Business Economy,” and in de 


*Core Coordinator, Junior High School Division. 
38 
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“The Individual as a Worker” and “Consumer Education” are all 
«ful sources of units and problems for study, 

^ a number of our experimental schools the Scope of the core 
has been enriched by the addition of guidance to the usual combin. 
ation of language arts and social studies. Such group guidance 
problems as “The Wise Use of Leisure Time,” “Developing Good 
Work Habits,” “Getting Along With Others,” or “Educational 
and Vocational Planning” have become the center of interest for 
the core class. Since block programming promotes a more intimate 
pupil-teacher relationship, the core teacher tends to supplement 
the work of the homeroom teacher and the grade counselor. 


PLANNING. Although there may be some variation in defin- 
itions of the core curriculum, there is general agreement that co- 
operative planning is an essential element of the program. Our 
course of study is sufficiently broad to allow for selection and for 
freedom for supervisors, teachers, and pupils to adapt the content, 
methods, and allotment of time to suit their own needs. ral 
the provision of a definite, major theme for each grade mn 
to prevent duplication and repetition of the same problems 
units year after year. ; 
he dit s of the core teacher рейн эү 
UPS of planning. Long-range planning is usually months, The 
sis of a unit which may last from two weeks to mde dm tegdik 
basic planning instrument used is the өнө йо, {һг 
Ng Unit, which may designate the areas to [s to be used, the 
Sub-broblems to be investigated, the онна ami and consulted, 
асе to be visited, the people to be interven оо be spent 
the procedures to be followed, and the gom on the subjects 
Оп the unit, Weekly planning ies] a, and the portion of йе 
to be Studied, the activities to be [re Day-to-day planning 
over-all unit plan to be accomplish nd the teacher to uec pe 
ides the opportunity for the class wd day and the 
be to continue the work of the P 
Spent j ivity. vale 
ee of learning вай, ч Ыз 
: ation inent 
METHOD. The unit organises, руга Роа that the 
Ptovision for the use of wo teacher bers 39 
Ork of the core. The 
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organization of pupil committees do 
for the solution of classroom problems Which m а Panag 
the contrary, the use of committees will introduce di Met, On 
teacher does not provide conditions which are fo Culties ; 
type of work. Vorable fo 


One of the necessary conditions for Successfu] co 


is the availability of a variety of materials on ж: Work 
of the pupils. There is really no point in having =, al ding level 
engaged in "research" when the class uses only o Committees 
Under these conditions the children parcel out individual 296 
ch committee member bese 


this 


the other children have not consulted, 


There are several pitfalls 
teacher would 


and 40 of the Social St 
father than attempt to t 
time. Another Caution to 
4S t0 wait until the teache 

um advantage of t 


to del . LO ә 1 1 д 
make Provision for individual weaknesses which might int? 


fer : 
es Successfu] achievement as a committee member. 
€ methodolo 


the * ө o è 
activities generally associated with committee organiza 
very one of the pr 


о 
€ со Ocedures described in the methods et 
devel 56 OF study has some place in the work of the "- "T. 
; co, mental lesson is extremely important in teaching em ^ 

РЬ introducing a topic, and reviewing or summi 


“ment of the work done by the class, The lecture, esp 


1 { Й tiv’ Uf. 
: н in the form of an anecdote, may fulfill a need іп m9" gr 
Esson Or a unit. The 


supervised study lesson is used 19 £ ide 


С H . . . 
40 ш information before committee assignment 


100. 
п of 


of 


7 н than 
ВУ used in our core classes includes more Sw 


си STUDIES IN CORE CLASSES 
s 


wo teach skills such as outlining and note-taking. Dramatization 
. 4 method of introducing variety into reporting. A committee 
^ write а script with the help of the teacher, and present its 


| information in the form of a play, Sociodrama, ог unrehearsed 


dramatization, may be used to act out situations such as applying 
a job. 

go of the major objectives of the core curriculum is to provide 

as many opportunities as possible for direct experience, Field trips 

are an excellent way of providing these opportunities, Our com- 

munity provides excellent resources for class visits and guided 

tours at such places as a public housing development, the New 


| York Times Building, the New York Historical Society, and the 


Museum of the City of New York. Core teachers treat the field 
шр as another type of lesson. It requires preparation, sometimes 
in the form of a guide sheet which clarifies the aims of the trip, 


| Points out the highlights to be observed, and provides questions to 


be answered. When the group returns to the classroom, there is 
à follow-up in the form of discussion or reports. . 
€ interview is another method of providing direct experience. 
t опе school it was the basic method for an entire project, the 
construction of a community resources list. People in various € 
Pationa] fields were interviewed to determine whether they y^ ‹ 
Willing, when called upon, to provide information about their 
Vocational fields or various aspects of life in the ipsnm М 
Ieative language arts activities play a Very ssi h respon- 
€ work of the core. In some schools, one class assumes 


"he limited 
sibility for producing the school newspaper. те of a class 
3e, many classes undertake the planning helpful here in dup н" 


newspaper Th hine is very h 
; : Lhe Rexograph machin The unfinis 
wating the materials which the children ere Suggestions 10 
ROY, which is described on Pages 15 an blication prepared DY 
“achers of Experimental Core Classes ® Pll ent projective tech- 
d High School Division, provides on idance wor kis 
Igy . . ications ! А hort stories, 8! 
laris e m Ыы men wn ip while creative 
' Committee 
ex "Writing provide other channe 
Pression, ен which the m class 
141$ 5 1 text- 
MATER] ALS. Most of the D diss room library. If a single 


"Ill Work should be found in е 
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book is used for general background reading, seve mber, 1955) 
should be available for committee research. This с his Other qiu. 
contain history texts, regional geographies, есй ОЗ mi 
books, civics and government books, and араў Ортар, 
studies textbooks of the newer type. Recent pam vul 
from the approved list and others distributed à ЄС material, 
agencies, business organiations, labor unions, and $ government 
like the League of Women Voters should also be pus. groups 
classroom library, if these publications are on an ns in 
ing level, and if they meet the standards for instruction р oa read 
set up by our education officials. Standard reference mate таи 
as a set of encyclopedias, the World Almanac, the Inf such 
Please Almanac, a geographical atlas, dictionaries, wall mae 
a globe are also essential for successful research work in he 
room. Another very useful item of physical equipment for the core 
classroom is a legal-size file cabinet for storing clippings from 
current materials like the newspaper, special school publications, 
and weekly news magazines, as well as teacher-made mimeo 
graphed and Rexographed materials. 

The school library is a very important resource for the core 
Program. In most schools the class spends at least one period a 
week in the library, sometimes with the core teacher. Here the 
pupils will find a wider variety of reference materials to supple 
ment the facilities of the classroom. Sometimes it is possible 0 
Via materials fro 
to make arrangements for sending small groups of pupils to wo! 
dee school library at certain тт of the day convenient Юг Я 
T же The school library is also an excellent place for сше | 
In so ntral file of pamphlets, pictures, and other uselut s 

me of our schools, the assistance of the librarian has 


ке җы in the preparation of bibliographies for 5ресш© at 


гей 
The personnel of our public libraries are ready and eaget 0 nch 


der very valuable assistance to our program. The SaratoB? ^ og 


REN Public Library has set aside a special reserve 


lus; dealing with the theme of human relations s 185. 
~ usive use of pupils in the core classes at Junior High e and 5 
These books may be borrowed by pupils for use at {lection 
school. The librarian also prepares, upon request, © 0 


materials to be used by classes which come to the © 
49 


m the library for use іп the classroom, б | 


STUDIES IN CORE CLASSES 


soClAL . . . oo 
ouble core period. With ы advance notice, the librarian 
will even arrange to = s ed materials from other branches 
ofthe prooklyn Public Library. Arrangements have also been made 
for a special loan of up to twenty books from the branch library 
for use in the classroom for a period of a month. 

Audio-visual materials play a very significant role in the core 
rogram, Films from the district depositories and from commercial 
distributors constitute a very fine means of vitalizing the work of 
the class. Many of our schools have built up valuable libraries of 
flmstrips, slides, and phonograph records. The opaque projector 
is used to excellent advantage in studying maps, charts, pictures, 
cartoons, and other illustrative material taken from newspapers, 
magazines and old textbooks. Our own radio station WNYE pro- 
vides wonderful programs which correlate with our course of study. 
The tape recorder is used in several school to record these radio 
programs, thereby building up a permanent library of recordings 
which may be used at any time selected by the teacher and BE 
dass. Cornell University will, for a nominal fee, record on т iw 
of tape provided by the school any of the special programs п " : 
in their library of tape recordings. This is, of course only seeder 
the very many useful educational functions which the tape e 
ап perform. Every school should have one of these machins®- 


TEACHER TRAINING. A number of universities б аа 
colleges have recently organized graduate programs 1n 


f these 
„е advantage 0 
1^8. However, those of us who е our needs. We 


H LN . ind eet 

acilities must rely on in-service trainin ius in the prog" 

need courses by supervisors who are me units can be С 

and workshops in which materials an ft m each other throug 

Operative]y prepared, We need to uia I of exchange we 

оь s i distribut! ‘ded in the 
visitation and through the need time rovided cooperatively 
newsletters. Above all, we hic 

W share successful experiences c we an i 

ays a smashing success, ® 

and 8 


t 
. nt appro? 
make plans for using * шее 
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“One-Woman Theatre” 
IDA LUBLENSKI EHRLICH» 


(While reading the theatrical reviews in the T; 
came across the review of a unique 


Times 7; 
an unusual presentation 


^ last 
) play, The Girl From Sa Decem 
p in many ways: its content, its use o j 25 his ша, 
material, and its manner of production, 9 


Тһе review H ИС Gree 
producer, Ida L. Ehrlich, is a teacher in our public sho ак ed ош k 
venture was interesting, I asked Mrs, Ehrlich to write й ёш. үк se the Whole 
as director of Everyman's Theatre and Producer of often. or es ; 
This article is the result—Eq. ) пеше 


from Brooks Atkinson’ 
my latest production, The Gir] From SOD'S rey 


; Samos, Evidently ; 
your editor's curiosity. He asked for an article about it к = 
it is. 


tion, toward a definite goal. 
One bright Saturday afternoon four people were trudging across 
Brooklyn Bridge to Manhattan. Two little girls, five and seven, 
were in the middle and a Parent was on each side. All held hands, 
walked solidly, four abreast, Stepped aside to let vehicles pass, 
and resumed the trek with energy and evident enjoyment. The 
Ше five-year-old walked with head and shoulders thrust forward, 


as though to Say, "Hurr , p little girl was 
„28, У Гегѕ get there!” That little 8 
Ida Lublenski and “there” meant the theatre. 


Every Saturday afternoon we went to the theatre. On speci 
а We went during the week also, My mother was P 
ately fond of the theatre, She had seen Sarah Bernhardt p ht 
Er Other BIEat stars Who visited Odessa, Theatre was her de Es 
daban. Mob the omid кале wert for Кышы The house 
ull unless ¢ eatre tickets were in the bureau drawer ache 
tae Orthodox and would not ride on the Sa 
ai the trek across the Brooklyn Bridge. гу in thos 
Were two tiva] Yiddish theatres on the Bowery hy? 
days—the Thalia and the Windsor. I preferred the н i x Ш 
du to r ACH it, it was not necessary to cross the =e ' of й 
Дел §01ng in all directions, clanging like nner Ame 
a, | 4 


€ was very 


5$ that might befall One on the way to the thea 


mie 
Director, Everyman's Theatre 
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ixture of plays was produced, with a new bill eve 
рий translated into Yiddish, modern plays, ы 
f sh—but the great plays predominated, They were presented 
vith such artists as Jacob P. Adler, Sarah Adler, Boris Tomashefsky, 
Madame Lipzin, Bertha Kalisch, and Madame Prager, I was $0 
sorry for all the poor people who went in the other direction. They 
could not possibly be going to that paradise called “theatre.” 
My first experience with English theatre was on a twenty-five. 
cent gallery seat from which I looked d 


Own at a slender, black. 
tobed Prince, seated on something that looked like a soap box 


covered with red velvet. He spoke immortal lines which 1 have 
read many, many times since. The actor was Creston Clarke; the 
play, Hamlet, 

When at seventeen I was a Hunter student, one of our teachers 
(my sister was also studying there) asked for volunteers to enter- 
tain a boys’ club in what she euphemistically called a poor eo 
borhood. My sister volunteered to recite. We arrived at the rs ; 
house, a ramshackle place, entered the room and found vm E 
in a veritable bedlam of yelling boys. Later we found cx 2, ©» 
name of the neighborhood was Hell’s Kitchen. bi sin ss 
or the name, truth, not fiction. I was all for retreat, m m 
Sister. She was a very determined girl. She man te te 
recite she would, Also, the lady in charge ES fells э зү 

Ys really wanted entertainment; so we "s jga of lavender 
„Саш апд wore a gray dress of soft silk wi + 
in the evenin 5 lights. When she ascended the p 


: as a 
"t Behind!” In less than one minute there W ly breathed. 
Da as in a church. Those ca deren ringing vor с, 
y listened, га t, almost reverent. Her Cet.) the 
Straight from m heart, and they wk derous, courteous, 
© recitation ended, the app been created. 

Senuinely appreciative. Theatre ha bring my 

Д i ае ам 

«ALMOST. Arthur, 

THE SADDEST WORD 15 AT loose H ын Reasons 
Каш. plays to the Neighborh wed 
t 


but non? = she had had for three 
Play reader, was interes d do a play 45 


е 
te Various. Once she want 
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v 
years—the author was now dead. I took mine ni ember, 19; 5] 
He who writes and runs away ed for... 
May live to write another play 


Another time she argued that my little piece Was too f 
е. 


In life, the word “а enda’ 
In the theatre “agen pem 


i ne time or another, and which he will prod 
at o < will produce 
sandy з ce His agenda is like a pack of cani con- 
ing the da i ed. The poor playwright, who has been count- 
fall is d production, finds himself off the agenda! Oh, what 
at, my countrymen! I fell twice. 


ON THE A | 
happened, I ho AND ON BROADWAY. Then a miracle 


n the agenda, off the agenda and on again, an 


the pla 
innie Made оп Broadway! A great star for the lead— 


Flash! Wash; е, 
Flash! Why 128100 Said it was her greatest role since Becky Sharp 


New York? Fie. A Washington two weeks when we can open д 
almost died = A glorious opening night! One of my pre 

rew, Flash! excitement because she was sitting behind per 
and the autho lexander Woollcott roasts the play, and the $^. 
lives, £, and the Borough of Brooklyn where the 2° 

Whi | 
жо. е play was building up, there was constant quatre 
Producer кү Producer, star, The director told me to te 

i “s dhe producer told me to tell the director 50' "ao" 


г) ler wanted his theatre back for his own play. The staf wo 


Fiske! A beautiful theatre—the Henry Millet! . 


oNEWOMAN THEATRE" 


‚ another theatre. She wanted tO ро to Boston. Sh 
poston. She played the subway circuit. The play closed, Poids 
many pains in life. But there is no pain like unto the pain of an 
author whose play closes when the royalty is between three hun- 
dred and four hundred dollars a week. 

Vaudeville used to bill one-act plays. I happen to have the 
facility of writing amusing sketches with one hand behind my 
back. They made money, too. One day I thought I'd go to see one. 
I came into the theatre. I saw an actor clowning through the most 
appalling drivel one can imagine. The audience ate it up. I was 
disgusted and with head in air I walked out. As I came to the door 
I was haunted by something vaguely familiar about that piece of 
rubbish. I could still hear that actor gagging over some lines. 
Suddenly it dawned on me. My word! I had walked out on my 
own play! 


LAVENDER AND CLOSED PLAYS. If a producer closes your 
play when it is making money for you, if a producer ruins your 
play for you, if you are bounced around like a rubber ball, isn ^ 2 
logical to produce your own play yourself? I completely forgot Е 
еге 15 по logic in the theatre and decided to put on 4 play — 
On B he producer is the boss. 
n Broadway, at that. On Broadway the p АП the pro- 
Why? Because he who gets the money 1s the О Nothing to 
ducer must do is to get the money and pay ода не the bills. 
it. He mustn't do anything but get the periere s Every part 
If he dares to do anything else, he's not a re^ Hist Every specialist 
ot the production must be handled by a The only one who 
as an assistant specialist, and so ad ape pe all the money. He 
5 nO assistant is the producer. He has ne e and he alone. 
must pay all the bills and sign all the um af solicitously * , 
he asks a question about anything v Give this man 2 0^7 
On't you worry, That's my a uld be issued. 
Cres the bill.” that no paper sho "* I arrived 
o I Paid the bills. I gave orders tH erybody else PPS ose 
nly the critics were to get past dened to i 
on the opening night and was 8 f niently 
really a full house. Not only eatre had End freely. It was 
Was ful] The Forrest Th dience imp!" fice statement 
: 590, im; дау 29^ m а box ОК th 
€ door to its bar and а ho ted me W! fay. I roasted the 
а resen red the play 47 
shambles, My treasurer Р розв 
ОЁ $119 for the night. The 
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director and the actors. The bank го 
laid aside in lavender. 


[Море e 


95 
Nother | 


€Xper ience 


asted me. A 


PRODUCER WITH A PROBLEM. Iw : 

wanting to be a Broadway producer, but І m та ү Cured of 
a playwright. That is an incurable disease. I stop A > g 
little comedies. I became a serious, but not = Writing Clever 
Brew up and wrote better plays than ever. And all | playwrighe I 
nerve in me clamored for productio the time e 
succumb to frustration. Off-Broadwa рше or 
Ution, 


Trial and error! Tria] d 
. nd 
evolved and adhered го. s 
Fi 1 
v ES actors. Secondly, a bright theatre, Thirdly, the 
ин йы, um of scenery. Fourthly, suitable costuming. Fifthly, 
or for aide Possible, either in the play itself, or as background 
ctes. The most important of all I don’t even mention— 


the P lay ‚а pla 1 : А ; 
all at tr sa са love to do, for that is the sine qua поп 


I 
: zd E three productions— Doctor Jobnson, Everyman, and 
I feel that оо 7—1 have adhered to these principles, 20 


ans Theatre is on its way. I have licked all E 
Which have plagued me except one—the 00 


: KE La that femains—the audience problem. My audience 
missed da, plays immensely, I have letters from people k 
sonally, ho and want to see them. Strangers have told m6 P 
Ciative а ы much they enjoyed these plays. Such beautiful арр: 
enough Udtences, but smal] ones. How to make them bigger. E 
ilis ыы all the bills, big enough to make a small Рї0? „г 
she cann eod Everyman's Theatre who does so muc for? That 
is the mT = have assistance which must be paid ^0 

48 Problem which as yet I have not solved. 


ог! Finally basic principles were 


little uncertainties 


. 


qNEWOMAN THEATRE aa" 
g STUDENTS ESPECIALLY. One thing surprises me and 
i the lack of response from the public high schools to my 
om which are, largely, on the English curriculum. Strangely 
ae the private schools have responded better. Classes have 
uS doa from the Brearly School, and the Cathedral School, 
i Horace Mann School. One performance of Doctor Jobnson 
was almost wholly attended by students from Seton Hall and from 
Tarrytown (Hackley). Yet I have offered half price to students 
and honored every request that came in for students’ rate. And 
who isn't a student these days? : 
One of my dearest objectives has always been to bring the stu- 
dent to the live theatre. There ought to be a student theatre club 
in every school, with a teacher guidance counselor, to arrange for 
group participation. I would gladly cooperate in every way to bring 
this about, and I hope that in some way it can be managed. As an 
English teacher I most strongly recommend live theatre pipi 
it is the audio-visual aid to the appreciation of literature an == 
the appreciation of the moral and spiritual values inherent in gr ы 
literature. There isn’t a student who should miss а ae er oft 
Everyman, and there isn’t a senior student who woul ve t nis 
by seeing Doctor Johnson as an aid to Boswell's J mpm es э 
difficult reading. Live theatre is the solution Е з te гик 
educational, social, and cultural. Our schools х a very help- 
EM mis possibilities. The would find off-Broa 
u medium, 


г + Jing my Own ax 
That buzzing sound you hear is me grinding пу 


ecollections. 


my f 

ADDING UP THE SCORE. To геа pecame very curious 
en one of my sons was very SMA" i rhe time, One C91, 
nt golf. He kept hearing ree stic golfer is sticks and 
“tid to his father, who was an епш nocions ardeo that's golf!" 
IS father explained, showed him d, then sight ' wonderful 


uc. 
Actually producing is Vey "ever a du” s urish; you whack 
teducer: «| ies you on the = n off with 1 yon chop yout 
our stance with confidence: А et into іе your way Чр hill; 
that ball till it disappears? Py, ke; уой 29 Jifference. In golf you 


. ht 
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putt the ball into the hole, take the ball Out, and 
you write your score. In producing yo 

No one takes you out; you must cra 
ing fingernails you write the s 
theatre! 


wl out yourself 
hat's 


PEDAGAGS 


l. Teachers with tay matter never turn Red. 
2. Some students don’t have much to say, but you have to listen 
a long time to find it out. 


3. Teachers shouldn't w think of them; 
they seldom do. оггу about what students 


4. The ideal Student is on 


t seldom 
see about е we frequently hear about bu 


NATHAN LEVINE, Harlem Evening High School 


à an i 
core 27 red! Т 1 yes bleed 
e-wi 


А Ww 
# get into the bos а Smile 


Films of Special Interest 


tional motion pictures recommended to teachers by the 6] 
€ an of tbe Scbool and Theatre Committee, NYC. m 
v of Teachers of English) 


CINEMA 16 (America’s largest film society) 


To the film connoisseur, 1955 promises to be a vi 
for CINEMA 16. Fifteen programs of international film classics, 
documentary and experimental films; a personal appearance by 
Alfred Hitchcock; a week-end visit to the great film museum at 
Eastman House іп Rochester—so runs the prospectus. A light, dry 


wine... yet full-bodied . . . and with more than а touch of 
presumption! 


Associa- 


ntage year 


The ninth annual offering is as provocative as ever to the adult 
moviegoer. The present annual membership is 6000, from New 
York and seven adjoining states. If you are not yet of their number, 
this would seem to be a good season to join. 


You will be able to see G. W. Pabst’s and Arnold e 
White Hell of Pitz Palu, original version of the legen T fake 
man adventure classic; Kenneth Anger's The oig nai first 
Pleasure Dome, macabre portrayal of an ага Aoi 

Merican showing of an authentic 11th century em Japanese 
No Uye, “The Lady No Uye,” discovered pes тз including 

MS; а special program of five films on sex educat» 


: ader; the Marx 
George Stoney's Columbia University film i E realist cinema, 
others in Duck Soup; Stroheim’s classic he Childhood of 


reed; Donskoi's fin-de-siecle film ee 
axim Gorki; and several "special programs 

; ing excefpS ^77, 4 
The latter will include Hitchcock dis сеа psychiatric ап 


А Ше 
. ‘es: a progr: e winner in 
his most famous movies; à P E eux, Venice pr a showing O 


of 


Medica] films, including Folie sd 
, ae n 

oy tal Hygiene category; “Horr excerpts from о rocket-flight ex- 

a Lewton's The Cat People 9n inematograph d new releases 


1CrOo- m. 
horror films; programs on m talents, 1422 aud 


Petiences first films by new (2: ings at 
, | А 55 
becoming available in 1920. п Friday M men Needle 
; re presen evenings ® 
м. ЧепЧса] ри Wednesday Ll 
Useum of Modern Art, 


the 


9, 
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MEME Вул, [Novemb, 
Trades High School, and Sunday Mornings at the Bie 1955) 
Membership in CINEMA 16, which is а nonp, an Thea. 
is restricted to adults, can begin with any performan lm Society 
for one year. The annual subscription fee entitles an and Extends 
free admission to a minimum of 15 performances ach mem T to 
free guest tickets per season; to a free subscription е T Year; to two 
Film Notes,” which includes films news and articles k nema 16 
critics; and to various discounts at leading New Y leading film 
theatres, films courses at the New School, book and ork art-film 
etc. There is also a program-planning and film-infor air 
available, as well as a discount on CINEMA 16 £l d 
who wish to set up home or club movie Shows. 


À circular outlining the new Season's pro 
plete information regarding individual and rà | 
rates is available from CINEMA 16 
York 16 (MU 9-7288). 


nd giving com. 
‚ 8700р membershi 
y 175 Lexington Avenue, New 


16 MM.—NEW WORLD OF CINEMA (Brooklyn Institute) 


Members of the Brooklyn Institute 


Brooklyn Academy of of Arts and Sciences at the 


Music may now count among the advantages 
ie membership the opportunity to enjoy four programs of 
of Cin ing short films Which illustrate “16mm—New World 
RC Director and chief speaker will be Willard Maas, wel 
же» an experimental film-maker. From time to time othet 
approaches. Will appear as guest speakers and will discuss thet 
Proaches with Mr. Maas and the audience. 


24 fe Programs will be held November 11, January 6, керпй] 
rated E (Friday evenings) at 8:15. For information abouti a 
LE Institute, interim membership fees, indiv! 

81005, etc., сај STerling 3.6700. i 


NE 
А tute 0 
Arts and де available to members of the чө cusses 


ree performances of a foreign 
Ari ort Subjects; four feature films for young Ёё 
52 7 of Music is now equipped with wide-screen 


im 
ni ie 


ү 


eee 


| ys OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
f 


ee а. 
MOVIES AT THE MUSEUMS (For Teachers and Students) 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53 Street, New 
York 19. CI 5-8900. Daily showings from the Film Library 
collection at 3 and 5:30 P.M. Adult admission to Museum 
(60¢) includes admission to film. Those under 16 рау 20¢. An 
annual Student Pass ($2.00) may be obtained for teachers and 
students of art, Alm and photography, 


Nov. 14-20: Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1903), directed by Edwin $. 
Porter; Tol’able David (1921), directed by Henry King, 
with Richard Barthelmess. 

Nov. 21-27: Tbe Man from Painted Post (1917), directed by 
Joseph Henabery, with Douglas Fairbanks; When the Clouds 
Roll By (1919), directed by Victor Fleming, with Douglas 
Fairbanks. (One showing daily, at 3:00) 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4: Foolish Wives (1922), directed by Erich von 
Sttoheim, with Mae Busch. 

Dec, 5-11: Fiaore (1921), directed by Louis Delluc; The 
Smiling Mme, Beudet (1923), directed by Germain Dulac; 
and Entr’ Acte (1924), directed by René Clair. 

p -18: Swingtime (1936), directed by George Stevens, 
with Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire. я 
c. 19:247 Basy Sireer (1917), directed by Charles Chap 
250 Chaplin and Jackie Coogan. (No showings “ec 
t » s in Film: short 
© 26-Jan. 1: Theatrical and Social үү” 
films and dance sequences from feature an Crawford, Fred 
and Irene Castle, Valentino, Pavlova, Jo e Red Shoes. 
Staire, and the ballet sequence from 
T, Fifth Avenue at 

Е: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ОР АА mission free. Films 
2nd Street, New York 28. TR 9- Auditorium. 

‘nown in the Grace Rainey Rogers pem of e e 

Art Film ‚ Screenings of three members of the statt. 
пец? ne introduced briefly A in November). 


b 
(non . 
Undays at 3:00 during the year rogram consists of a slide 


; Each prog’. are held on 

Special High School Pr Jr related siae td sim send 
“cture, a gallery visit о 3:00, and уо 

ednesdays from 1:19 * st 
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ў . (ове, 1 
а class of 30 pupils, with a teacher, to each pr ' 1955 
would like to send more than one class to P OBtam, ү 5 
phone TR 9-5500, Ext. 306. Program, 
Specimen program: November 30 “Painters of Spai 
students of Spanish, art; slide lecture by Mr Pain,” 
Brown and movie The Glory of Goya, 
Programs have also been planned for student 
scholarship examinations (Pai 

the 20th Century; Archite 
Scraper) and for students of 
home economics. Informatio 
at the Museum. 


a 
cture from Stonehenge to Sky. 


Latin, social Studies, Enolis 
А , һ 
п may be obtained бод i 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway at Washington 


Sundays at 3:30; Following the concerts, the Museum shows 2 
Program of short films for adults and high school student, 
usually on art, Specimen programs: December 4 “What Б 
Modern Art?” and December 11 “A New Way of Gravure. 

THE NEW YORK 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Central Park Wes 
and 77th Street, New York. TR 7-2918. Admission free. ; 
Saturday; at 2:00: A series of films dealing with the ШЕ 

Nations and with recent American history. Schedule 
request, 


z ue 
THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Fifth A 
at 104th Street, New York. LE 4-1672. Admission free. al 2 
:00 А.М. and 3:00 P.M.: Short pni . 
Ocumentary films, Telephone for program each 
AMERICAN 
Park Wes 
free, 


Saturday 5,11 


| 
Cent 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY agis 
tat 79th Street, New York, TR 3-1300. 


{ей 
Wednesdays at 4:00 and Saturdays at 2:00: Programs Ol ^ 
tional films (shorts and occasionally a feature ) Novemb"! 
tory and science subjects, Specimen programs: 
54 


V 
tele, | 
› for 
S. Blanche Y 


7 S рг T 
nting from the Reni for | 


Ext. 306 | 


"T SPECIAL INTEREST 
fl 


ane on Pioneer Life” and December 7 "Dr 
см for complete schedule, 


CLASSICS ON THE SCREEN (Current and Coming) 

ddition to the Orson Welles Othello reviewed at length 
| In i th and the Kirk Douglas-Paramount-Italian version of 
ast 


Ulysses reviewed summarily this month (“It is the Classic-Comics 
vaptation of Homer”—end of review), there are several motion 


ama of Steel” 


piures based on the classics which this department notes in 


1^ and choice at the time you read this: Letters from Mj 
Windmill, the new Marcel Pagnol film taken from three of 


| Alphonse Daudet's short stories; The Red and the Black, by MM. 


Aurenche, Bost and Autant-Lara from Stendhal's novel. More anon. 
Coming: three versions of Tolstoi’s War and Peace; a new 


| British version of A Tale of Two Cities; a Hollywood Twelfth 


| Night by the people who did Julius Caesar, with Audrey Hepburn 
' doublin 


8 as Viola and Sebastian; the long-promised > mil йе 
Moby Dick (now scheduled for release next "he United States 
lawrence Olivier Richard III (to be shown in the Uni 
or the first time as a TV “spectacular” in January). е Evans and 
"Оп the screen” interpreted to include TV: x ade of the 
son Welles, among many others, will be ae ee and an 
Classics this year; Shakespeare, Shaw, Alice ud Radio Magazine 
e Devil's Disciple . . . see the excellent TV ee advance listings. 
Ane’ New York Herald Tribune on Sundays fo 


tele sentence 
f hen you read à little 
like ot. Otewarned, as we are, W 
s this Опе: 


ingway 
Ernest Hem ing ” 
* will use short stories by such аш, new" rone 


ie Der," says Mr. Coe (producer o : T 
Sad "and nie books like. Те E Marlowe a regolat 
ttr) about the murder of ChristoP 


А English 
А do in your © the 
e do i. ний hat уои аге planning V С iia Ж the 
Са the day sham oll yout p З ==” ng ske 
Чу bout W> | le, net, in 
| Stratfor offman аши a little troub Drag Siid 
е lan canon. W1 dians їй 0 Lincoln Hig 
Of all the anti-Stratfor Аъзо sS 


Morn M. GorpsrsiN 
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Education in the News 


г. for this is the whole duty of man, 
—Ecclesiastos 
The Ten Commandments have ever been 
against which frail man has measured himself Fus p Yatdstig. 
to achieve merit. Codes of conduct—broad. s; P inis eterna] 
well as detailed ordinances and judicial inter © ре injunction: 
part of the administrative machinery of nis crations—haye i ; 
itive and civilized, since the first quibble as dei BfOUp, prim. 
should occupy the first desirable cave location оза Many 
Beacon lights, guide posts, guiding stars—tl 
meant to be whether they were inspired 
thousand years ago, by Napoleon one hundred and fif 
or by junior high school pupils a few years ago. Th ty years ago, 
in essence, prescriptions for ethical behavior. exh cy атш e 
by some golden rule. , °Каогапоп шы: 
The promulgati TN 
sees а ле po mE codes is evidence of man's weak- 
у ip ut them. But laws are more progressive 
fortasse I - E Mem of codes and laws has, un- 
between people and = = ant obedience to them. The hiatus 
moral law is wide. In na бара edifice of constitutional and 
cites. Бане Е À iy ool situation the gap exists, alas, (00 
istrator. Our screeni nd pupils, and between teacher and admin- 
эк eleten Ing structure, good as it is in areas of scholarship 
Badea de гу iaden, has yet to be refined as an instrument 
Rie m and the true; the beautiful being an extra pos 
shortage. doge ^v face one day, even in a period of саси 
scholarship, the [ae all-too-ready acceptance of em 
love of children, А а task of appraising character, E one? 
approach teaching . the extent to which young men Shope. P 
ow often have B as a calling. Perhaps this is a vain ора ive 
us first men and E heard teacher and administrators = екЁ 
the juices of io omen who, when in a classroom situat! "las 6 
Flüm gre ee A Whose personal problems and ein of hat 
little child in 50 transcendent as to make them unawa 
In the 1 the corner with Ais problem.” ples of 
бан af schools, primary and secondary, the pro? pov 
E how to live together—the mental-hygiene -Ó [саг 


take 
4 Precedence over learning. For learning, the best 


that’s what codes ate 


by Hammurabi four | 


иий IN THE NEWS 


Dele ee 
a follow, as night follows day, when, ' 
t pr women with a mission as well bis : suse абез of 
" ackles of classroom distemper are severed, Even the -—À the 
such an oes will learn new subject matter and the shill 
each them. 
ет а somewhat dour note has been sounded, let me try to dispel 
ir with a note of hope. Personal evaluation checklists and йыш 
conduct for teachers have been raining down on us like thunder- 


- gorms, lo, these many years. But the wee small voice has been 


heard by administrators, not in the spirit of Be Kind to Teachers 
Week, but honestly and sincerely. In a kind of voluntary immola- 
tion administrators have been turning the harsh light of personal 
examination upon themselves. That’s the ray of hope. Some of 
them are saying, in effect: "Let's have a look at ourselves; are we 
practicing our preachments?” 

In the May, 1955, issue of the Educational Forum, Douglas E. 
Lawson, Professor of Education of Southern Illinois University, has 
written an article entitled “Ten Commandments for the Ethical 
Teacher.” I read it but passed it by until I ran across another 
article by the same author in the May, 1955, issue of the € 
School Board Journal, entitled "Ten Commandments for n 4 
Humane Adminstrator.” Now, I thought, it might be ew id 
even exciting, to run both sets of “comman ap en de 
Comparison purposes. Each set is listed seriatim 7 
author has expanded each numbered “commandment ENTS FOR 

TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR TEN сане 6 NP MINISTRATOR 

THE ETHICAL TEACHER ТНЕ НОМА“ 


puke or correct 
lst Commandment: Thou 


i 
1. Do not f* ence 0 
in the pres 
shalt humiliate no child. 87908000 Р oiher person 


2nd Commandment: Thou 
shalt not judge a child by bis rati 
ehavior, but shalt seek 4 PF 
‘agnosis for its causes that 
such causes may be correctem 


3rd Com . In thy { 
mandment: In on's PF 

we Mo shalt place "0 P e T a 
child before another. 


| 
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4th Commandment: Honor 
thy superintendent and thy 
colleagues that thy days may 
be long in the job that the 
board has given thee, 

5th Commandment: Forget 
not the days of thy youth. 


6th Commandment: Thou 
shalt not violate a confidence 
nor bear witness against any 
child's weakness except in the 
line of professional duty. 

7th Commandment: When 
thou hast a child who stirs up 
trouble and does all manner 
of evil, thou shalt say: "T bis 
is my challenge, In time I 
will win this child” 

8th Commandmen}: Thon 
shalt be Sensitive to each 


Child's problem 45 if were 
thine own, 


Oth Commandment: Thou 
shalt grow in 


With dignity and With vision, 
Commandment: Thou 


understandin gi 
JACOB A, Or 
8 


NSTEIN 


vember, 
4. Do not forget 


t 
your youth, be days of 


5. Honor your cust 
your teachers that 
may be long in th 
the board has give 
6. Let no child be 
bis behavioy alone but Seek 
the causes of such behavior 
that they may be corrected, 


odians and 
Jour days 
e Job tha 
n you, 

judged by 


7. Strive to see each child 
through the eyes of its parents 
and treat the child with love 
as if it were your own, 


8. When you have a teacher 
who is old in the service so 
that he no longer teaches 
well, deal with him tenderly 
and understandingly. 

9. Have sensitiveness to the 
needs of your whole com- 
munity and faith in қ. 
people; for in that faith yo 
will find your strength. 

10. Have vision as well as de- 
votion, that you may eir 
your talents for tbe benef 
all humanity. 


1955) 


Chalk Dust 


Н ж scri 
xh Manhattan 2, N. Y. 


д a teaching technique to share with your colleagues? 
ч ption (150 to 250 words) to Irving Rosenblum, 


in discussing with my remedial reading groups, reasons 

eno pp ге m to read, one of the ideas evolved was 
why we E life and limb by obeying the rules of our city made for 
to im ction and expressed on signs, and thereby becoming better 
out 


citizens. 


is i ist of various public signs 

ing this idea further, we made a list of va 1 
em nonreaders should be able to recognize on sight. Each 
day we added to the list found below. 


1. Danger 

2. Stop-Look-Listen 

3. STOP 

4. In case of fire, WALK do 
not run to nearest exit. 

5. EXIT 

6. No Smoking 

7. Keep Off The Grass 

- Quiet, Hospital, Drive 

Slowly 


* Watch Your Step 

l4. No Skating 

D. Men Working 

16. Police Lines—Do Not 
TOSS 

17. Play Street Closed 

18, Curve Ahead 

19, Move to the Rear 

20, Shelter Zone 

2, Keep Right 


Maz p, Hurt 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


1 Keep Out 


Littering—Punishable by 
$25 Fine. 
R.R. Crossing 
End Street 

БЕН pb Not Enter 
School Crossing 
Bus Stop 

Left Turn. 
a on Red Signal 

d ; 

Serum on Red Light 


wd. 
Permitte" ate 


. e jon 
telephone Construct 
Ro? Ош Forests 
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High Points of Humor 


A cartoon-of-the-month selection b 
ALB: 
Art Department, School o f In stg іе, 


Art 
The Neighbors 


Did I learn anything in school today, Miss Watts? 
om always asks." 


|! gas told by the motivation-minded teacher, “The 
| to someone in today's paper, will explode 

-irritation he replied, “What’s the good? If it 

| write а composition about it.” This reaction, we beli 


High Points 


"MAY 1 INTRODUCE . . "А PROJECT IN Bio 


GRAPHIES 
There is an anecdote of a student who entered 


Classroom and 
е world, according 
tonight.” With some 
doesn’t, we'll have to 


н eve, is typical 
of the response when a teacher assigns a book for а er ж 


report, The dreary prospect of having to write about a book (an 


artificial situation!) often hangs like the albatross around the 
reader's neck. 


Knowing this, and knowing also that students should be en- 
couraged to read, we devised a novel technique in the presentation 
of an oral book report based on a biography. 


| INVITATION TO DINNER. One day a blind and deaf college 
| Braduate, Robert Smithdos, came to our school and gave an in- 
_ piring talk on how he, despite his handicaps, had succeeded in 


getting a college degree and in adjusting to life. When we returned 


‚Ош classroom, the students, still bubbling with excitement, dis- 


cussed the almost incredible achievements of our guest. Soon Fs 
Class enumerated many famous people who have ное: 75 
m in the world despite their handicaps (not nece 
ysical ones). 7 ies 
he next day we brought to class a number of e La 
Selected from the school library. When these ү = — 
© Class, a number of students showed wor class was 
53€ books for home reading. But a majority rt hovered over 
earful that this was merely а ruse; а written ye expressed this 
them aS surely as death and taxes. Опе 5 read one of th 
lance by saying she would be be “afraid of à written 
0 ; : $ 
he pores and talk about it, but oe 


tata over d the 
i Some weeks before, we had been Р philanthropists We tol 
intr 


cl. 2 honor of one of our "it : 

Ow effectively the guest "re roig з 

= : The ирден was ma эе ing the part of wp 

En Кога] dinner, with ege шег. OP ғ 
"Slam ran high from 
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e 
we might invite the famous person to our —- mber, 
actual “dinner.” However, this was deemed impractic " attend " 
one proposed that perhaps we might make figures ] : t - ч 
famous people. This proposal received ап enthusias¢j Tepresen, the 
the class decided to clothe each doll in such a wa C tes 
times, and perhaps the character, of the person г 


1953) 


‚5°, and 
dicate the 
Presented. 


y as to in 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Our librarian was in: 

to the class. She familiarized the pupils with age мел E 

biographies e in our school library and in other libre aa 

also provided each student with a mimeographed 1; i 

biographies. a" fanow 
The students were then asked to choose a Ыорга h 

pare a talk (Oh, subtle way of composition! ) а 

an introduction of the famous person at the testimonial, P 
Not only were the books read, but the students also realized 

that some research was necessary in order to clothe the dolls 


properly. Books on costumes and on designing were in demand. 


Fortunately, a number of our students аге in the needle trade 
course, so that this task proved enjoyable and practical. A wed 
before the reports were due, we got permission to decorate a section 
of the library in order to give it an appearance of a dinner table 
with appropriate table decorations, napkins, programs, and the 
like. Most of the pupils took delight in showing each other how 


they had clothed their dolls and in explaining why their “dolls 
were famous, 


A number of pupils asked, one day, how they could best pr | 


their talk. This led to a discussion and a lesson on preparing 
outline for the talk. Some pupils felt that such an outline #® 


confining, and they used their own outlines. Others, who Mr" 
only Procedure we agreed on was to defer mentioning 
person s name unti] the last sentence or so. h tude 
he actual “dinner” was a heart-warming success. Eac xhibi 
took pride in the person she spoke about. The dolls werte € cul? 
after each speech, and, rather unrealistically, each %®5 
around the dinner table, peri 
When the "dinner" was over (it lasted five sepa‘? б j 
а student suggested that we place the dolls on exhibit cl 


done, but when one of the students heard about 9 
49 


quite sure of their approach, used this outline to good di m | 


gr INE RODU GE — ——— —  — 


for crippled children, she proposed that the class dona 

ne these unforunate children. Not only did this nun 
de ч“ unanimously, but each student decided to “gift-wrap” 
an Poll and to enclose a brief biography of the person represented, 
ental, among the famous people at the dinner were Clara 
* «ton, George Gershwin, Queen Elizabeth, President Eisenhower, 
Nehru, Helen Keller, Katherine Cornell, Abraham Lincoln, Gen- 
eral Patton, Jackie Robinson, Grandma Moses, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Who wouldn't relish an invitation to such a meeting? 


POST-PRANDIAL POSTSCRIPTS. Among the important gains 
from this project were those in the language arts. We feel that 
the students gained valuable experience in oral communication. 
The testimonial dinner technique resembles a real-life oes 
so that preparing the speech and delivering it became ae А 
tasks. Secondly, the students became aware y the = в 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure. Social ae om 
matter of proper introductions, proper seating at ae 
were also learned. . е6 
Most of us teachers of English realize that ea te E 
intelligently (and patiently too!) 1 e т opportuni iv 
Work. This project provided us with a iru! 
accomplishing this aim. M 
Many students wrote to those individu 
upon and who are still alive. These BUE гош project 
information and apprising the famo"? ре nt that dispelled m 
Bave a forcefulness to the written <a the us 
Pupils’ disinclination to write. : 
Outline made the pupils realize t€ the language only with 
Not all the gains, however, MS не ot n: 
There were ample oppo psa m ones "i consulted wit 
academic subjects, but wi Н xol. f yg a egro spirit 
Who reported on Marian Anc" ineroduct 
er music teacher and spoke," standing P^ ^, ced; this requir 
"als and of Bach's cantatas: re int 
Social science, science, 20 5. ds of vant men an 
esearch into these Vario"? iy the 
‚ By becoming acquam acquired 


№ our history, the ш 


als who 
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should prove rewarding. Also, the Pupils realized i er, 1955) 
and every race (if there be such a group as a pure p Every nation 
tributed substantially towards mankind's knowle аве Ее) h 
Considerable experience, too, was gained 
advanced research. Such important referen 
and Current Biography were referred to 


d hap me 
В Pines, 
in the techn: 
ce books as руд ES of 
constantly, bo 
AFTERGLOW. Originally we had Planned, as our cy 
to have the testimonial dinner. But this was not the onl 

tion. By contributing the dolls to the hospital, our Pupil felt a 
satisfaction and a glow that made all the other achievements к 
insignficant by contrast. The dolls Were given just before Chris 
mas, and there was a sentiment, at the giving, that Ы | 
with the Yuletide spirit. » E 

ANITA ARONT 


LEONARD BOYER 


Imination 


William Н. Maxwell V. H. 5, 


TWENTY QUESTIONS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
Is the class scene 


n gp 


pleasant from the aspect of decoration? 

- Are there specia] provisions made in the homework whether 
for difficult words in the lessons to be studied or for reading 
material outside the text? Is the homework checked? 

3. Is the assignment sufficient for the period? s 

4. Are the students aware of how the lesson fits into the series 

of lessons? 

Is the same kind of lesson given day after day? 2? 
oes the recitation virtually duplicate the text studie Jesson 

^ m there only a few pivotal questions on which the 

ns, 


сум 


оо 


. Is the lesson an interchange of ideas? her 48 А 
9. What is the relative division of time between teac 
Student discussion? ? Are si 
10. Does the lesson contain challenges for the cin 
as well as facts taught? ions 10 #9 
ll. Are Students encouraged to ask pertinent question 
that their minds ate “ticking”? 


| н Does the teacher deviate in procedure їп different classes 
m 


ART A KNOWING COOKIE, WIL 


' although they may be of the same caliber? 


Does the teacher make some sort of allowance for brighter 
` and slower students in our quasi-homogeneous groups? 


| 4, Is the effect of current events on past history played up? 
| " Are there any media for illustrating the lesson? 
| " Is undue emphasis placed on copying notes? 


| 1], Are maps used—wall map for the teacher, textbook or desk 
a maps for the students—in conjunction with the lesson? 


| 18. Is written work by pupils, whether in the form of blackboard 


work, a quiz, or a summary, used at least three times in a 
five-day week? 
19. Are tests spaced so that the students do not get an avalanche 
of tests near the end of a marking period? | 
20. Is there а good hearty laugh by students and teacher occasion- 
ally? 


igh School 
BESSIE STOLZENBERG Seward Park High 


TH’ ART A KNOWING COOKIE, WILL 
a ['VISOf$, teachers, 
(Being a series of possible commentaries by Mee cd studying 
2 al, on the rites of observing lessons, € gical activities Айй 
0: Promotion exams, and sundry other pedago 

Woes, ) j 

Unkind, even unperceptive, but overhear 
5 of an administrator . . . : 

: times, 
ou art not for the fashion of эне a А 

ere попе will sweat but for pt 


Heard over the transom . . .- Jesson): Neither t! 7 
airman, (commenting on 4 pu thee pocis 
Teacher: I would the gods had sir. 
airman: An ill-favored thing, 
Cacher: ... but mine OWP d 
Оч know him; he is never wat , 
“r remedies oft in ourselvet 
ich we ascribe to Heave™ 


in the cloistered cham- 


er rhyme nor reason 


:e fault... 
es it’s not his fa 
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Humble chairman . . . " 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I'll lend you something, 


vember зуу l 


Bright young thing to supervisor, after 
What’s gone and wbat's past help 
Should be past grief. 


Can be used by teacher announcing to his wife that 
become a candidate for a promotion exam. Or, that 
I, thus neglecting wordly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind, 


а poor lesson - 


у= 


һе is ra | | 
he 1$ not! А 


How it seems to some teachers when a s 
room... 


upervisor enters a class- 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance. 

Anyone, after any exam . . . EU 
Deeper tban did ever blummet sound DM Б 
РЈ] drown my book, ae 
Merrily, merrily shall І live now, E 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


Guidance counselor 


ne аё 


confers with parent ... 


He hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a booki И | 


hath not eat paper, as it were; he hath not drunk ink. 


Ошо... 
An unlesson'd girl, unschool’d, unpractised; 


Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
ut she may learn, 


See 


Observee's woe (the written report)... 


ere are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper! 


ат ттт 


, lesson + 
Supervisor pulls out all stops in a written report к!!! 
О, wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderf тө. 
Yet again wonderful, and after that out of all | 
| 
Supervisor pulls out nearly all the stops, etc. 


So so is good, very good, very excellent & ood; 
Ж; but so to, 


| End-term class parties . . . 


LE 
, and yer BP | 
b 


A KNOWING COOKIE, WI 


; beginning teacher, in the sp 
„г difficult class!" . . . | 
МО vou bad an eye behind you, you might see more detraction at 

xu beels tban fortunes before you. 


irit of, "Never turn your 


|| Comment of a member of a Textbook Committee ._. 


book containing such vile matter 
Fo ы Bound? О, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace! 


tk by a teacher to a “Dale Carnegie" supervisor . . 
s bi aa my head off with a golden axe. 


Every room 
Hath blazed with lights and bray'd with minstrelsy. 


| Onselecting a faculty or committee... 


Let me have men about me that are fat, "а 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' тарі... 


| Cabinet meeting... 


The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council... 


Good lady disciplinarian . . . 
ink you I am no stronger than и 
Being so fatber'd and so busbanded: 


A corny lesson . . . 
How many ages и, ver 
Shall this our lofty scene be acte known! 
? states unborn and accents yet m 


' ЖҮ 
Won t that conference ever end! : we 
е deep of night is crept ibo 


Ntinued oral, interview, et al - * : 
1m I shall see thee agam 

J, at Phili 1. ani, phen 
Why, | vill a thee at Philipp, 


Mpatient candidate . . - E now ! 
0, tbat a man might [2 it come: 


The end of this days busine? 
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Too intensive preparation for promotion 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid. 


Candidates leaving examination center . . . 
W hat are these 
So witber'd and so wild in their attire, 


That look not like the inhabitants о” the earth, 
And yet are on’t? 


exam... 


The last school дау... 
Come what come тау 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day, 


Teacher (face, a blank) about to read results of current Regens - 
examination. . . 

There's no art 
To find tbe mind's construction in the face. 


Two pupils before an im 


portant examination apply a little elemen 
tary psychology to each other . . . 
If we should fail? 
We fail! 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place 
And we'll no fail, 


The average pupil, before the Dean 
О me?" Transliterated . . . 


hou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Y gory locks at me. 
In the Spirit of the nurse 


hit, 
ry, mother advising her child not 0 
ut if hit, to hit back! .. 


Beware 
quarrel; but being in, 
Dbosed may beware of thee. 
reading teacher? . . . 


at 40 you read, my lord? 
ords, words, words, 


Teacher Teproving inattentive pupil . . . 
ow ist with you, 


Of entrance to a 
Bear! that the 0 


Case for remedia] 


That you do 


bend your eye on vacancy? 
68 


ING SHERLOCK HOLMES 


n eat 
ET ой... Ся 
abad 3 pant come, they come not single spies, 
sorrow 
But j^ battalions. 
+ ? 
dog's and sibilant 75... 
Ахо! 


Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it mar your fortunes. 
| abbatical leave . . . 
m -— rats, and. sucb small deer, 
каа буна Tom’s food for seven long year. 
4 


ination... 
\ favorable report after oral examinatio 


Her voice was ever soft, А 
Gentle, and low—an excellent thing in woman. 
4 


; interest... 
| Ah, sweet motivation . . . or doctrine of inter 
LU 


of Boys, innocently ave | 


| 


To business that we love we rise betime, 
And go it witb deligbt. 


t for all time.” 
As Ben Jonson said: "He was not of an age, bu 


S, 127, Queens 
JACOB А. ORNSTEIN East Elmhurst J.H 


LMES 
PRESENTING SHERLOCK HO 


ati 
А ir for th If 

Baker Street Irregulars with а Е in the city 5° 
ОГ for their felicitous positions а ric Jers in P 
‘onsider for a moment, they wi for creative Out ° applies * 
which а system such as ours offers dent ао s, and captive 
Sherlock Holmes on the stage: (= ool audito Ж 
Materials, accessible textbooks, 


e pro 
resent" he students 
€nces, s was P ram ource 
sch 7 clas rog the 5 
At our school the Engi an assembly ded Presented by the 
9t what to put P ut were ee bein al to the m 
Wanted to present а р lis Caesar V муу nite erview a s e 
Mater} that id n0 the d of the 
се We С» poems wevels es at th чн” 
nior class. atization- “улер everal sho les “The 
Material for dram í dy of $ Doyle 
"abus. the class note ot the gas А. © E 
Оше, which provide ories 


© permitted. One 9 
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emb 
Adventure of the Red-Headed League.” Enric 9f) 1955 


NrING SHERLOCK HOLMES 
. hm » SE 
could be more enriching that the study, followed гам Indeed) Y 


———À 
pRE мейир ability of the stage painters provided one of the 
outs 


даш ha | butions to the assembly production, Because of their 
tion, of a fascinating Holmes mystery? After the teach Чапа ajot ee executing the stage designs, the st in. 
tailed plot outlines of the several short stories listed the Bàve d anning 20 e the warmth and almost preternatural quality of 
unanimous in its selection of “Тһе Red-Headeq Yes Class Was | je to captur Ibeit fictional— Victorian sitting room, 
assembly program, Bue" for ity de famous—a 

The story having been read and discussed in this study of the costumes and furniture of 
agreed that the adaptation of the story into а Чыры: sco td um. devin = able ia derive а sense of continuity with 
а cooperative venture rather than the work of any single » RR Lm diate past and to develop at least some degree of the 
Аз preparation for the script, the class realized that 4 less MA the imme А 
appreciation of the differences be 9n in historic Sense. 


and the 


The assembly presentation of "The Red-Headed League” was 
Our as th w 
sembly project, е first 


e of the most exciting and eagerly anticipated events of e 
ся] While the play was not a complete success > Ше aus е 
being a polished theatrical production, it ere i: a А 
| many educational values which made it more 
a dass project. — 

The satel stage scenery, the token огын и me 
“ory excited the audience's imagination s A sing tis йз 
Pupils were motivated to read the story itse fa a кше обе 
Presentation. Others who were already familiar 


: in those 
- И ived interest 10 
classic Holmes adventures indicated a reviv 
of clothes was worn in 


А ‚ лов Stories the had not vet read. : kind can generate has 
the late nineteenth century? Had the incan Y пай пос yet ге this kind can 5%. es 
descent bulb been invented or used during this period? Such ques- е literary interest which a dades ag Doyles iie тө 
LODS aroused the interest of the research committee, which eagerly | "ny ramifications. The aura surr autoo, 
usied itself with 


same 4 
(ад very likely spread to other works ке this literary ШЫР 
Science fiction (The Lost World) J Fo т in a skein of Doy € 
* student may eventually find himse eral interest in this 
E novels, which can create a 860 
enre, 


finding the answers. After the committees м 
onable amount of time to gather data y i d 
ке Ormation, the teacher presented them with pe 
ce" On the Sherlock Holmes Room, the outstanding mer 
of the Festiva] of Britain. Here the students found p 
Support Ог modify their visua] conception of the most ваа 
ing of the Holmes adventures, the sitting room of the ole 
баш, replete with such items as the ees 

ее Correspondence transfixed by a jackknife 1 i 
centre of his woo 


n given a reas 
&tound inf, 


А countera his mas’ 
Besides, what better influence can than Doyle P the comic 
a 


: m the 
eS of rising juvenile delinquency, a bridge НӘН ctement 
sleuth? 


as mu ermor®, I’ 
to a type of story that has Just * oy. F urth corrupting OF 


. 5 . t—O 
ап пор = Which is executed with pon ithout feat n treatmen | 
е iece,” 's Afghanistan © ое | Gn req olmes St.  yeatment—" ine stories 
the acid-stained papa pieces”. Watson's Afg pical of тога]; Sherlock Н a [n histo, in the йг v 
period, H dee table, the boarding house china ty ticles: alizing influences. спо. 
erioa, Holmes’s 


10 
dope adiens 


i 
; : er af - : Es 
velvet-lined chair, and numerous oth ей With the exception of Holme*. зо od ail 
1 
a 


a . 
ter the sets had been decided upon, sketches were ™ tiog 


- .diciously- 
Sh can be omitted judicious: i n 
One group of boys, while another group did the actua? P panes mind was occupied 
en ^ e entirely. 
Speaking of Pictures.» Life, July 7, 1952, pp. 6-7. 
70 
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sex, Doyle was the most ardent of Victorians 
scenes of aggression for the sake of brutality 


the mai 
below ajor ap 


t chain of ° the 


fama, when there ; 
y form already?” «тей 


lead to unmi 
nmistakable suc : . 
cess, а 
Values to be deriy » at least in the area of educational 


; d fro : ; 
theatric = m such a project, and possibly from 4 
to i арр performance if the teacher has some matet 
PLAYWR | 
one of the rds The pattern to be followed in adapting T 
tion is e 65 Stories is a basically simple one. The ins à 
complaining b = the Baker Street study. After a brief pet! т 
to challenge ha olmes about the lack of any great criminal r 3 
count some bafi › а visitor presents himself and commences ^ ,, 
Story to the sta ing tale which calls for a solution. In adapte el 
and shown о 86, the client's strange experiences must be ү ihe 
sto З 00 the stage instead of being narrated by him 5% (y 

ry. This 15 a simpl li З 8 basic ru es 
ramatization, Ther з tee ication of one of y сере 5 he 
Crime, with some a SUITES Holmes's visit to t Ax | sce 
returns to the d "A leading to the solution. rile d wet 
Son, in step-b x Ar Holmes explaining to the $ : 105 
Mystery, y-step fashion, how he solved the seeming 


72 


f logic found therein © th | 


| Positive side in this area. 


E building 


yriNG SHERLOCK HOLMES 
contend that many of the stories offer seri 


f 
0 rofitab h i А E М 
dents who are ingenious іп working with their hands. 


CHMENT. All in all, the Sherlock Holmes production 


t | sulted in social outcomes as well as theatrical appreciation, The 


secessary cooperation of all departments in supplying properties, 
making available equipment for painting the sets, providing light. 
ing and electricians, impressed the boys, on a small scale, with the 
interdependence of our society. 

Many boys learned to respond to social pressures. Those student 
actors who had not learned their lines and who had embarrassed 
the rest of the cast on the performance day promised the teacher 


| tat never again would they be unprepared in memorization of 


lines. These promises were a direct result of student pressure, for 


Setting, lights, and properti D | the teacher never once scolded the students for not knowing бег 
Properties. The combination is one that must | 


lines although teacher motivation had evidently failed on the 


stic after а production of 


ed 
Imes Club, devot 
k Ho t and sets fo the 


: the boys become sufficiently enthusia 
type, the teacher can suggest a Sherloc 
olmes г "p а permanent property d ve can be ws 
to sug ysteries. The Life article mentione persian slippe! with 
Best items in starting the collection: the £657 ca” and so 


et i л 
acco kept in the toe, the armchair, a rep en of the 


Hol € club could eventually develop a li up. 
in mes Ventures and € into a Ооу! ÉL d ошад 
Obvious] vies and plays based on the vn Bs jchment 0 
tic, there is much material here * aiia ^ 
‚10 | ith theatri? | stock 
bis uy utn to the Baker Street Irregulat Im of а йо is 
Om * te aim could well be the establish he Holmes € 
Voted to the stage presentation Mustay pill VHS 


P 
^ш, GARRICK 
7 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Little children, do not 1 
So bewildered—it's a егт 


Covers on, and pictures, too— 
Even print to make it true! 


Do not stare with indecision 
Since it isn't television. 


Yeats ago, it can be said, 
By the millions they were read. 


Every home contained a fe 
Ww 
Which the children used to view. 


Now the boys and girls are seen 
At the television Screen; 


Blessed with wisdom from the wi 
е wise, 
Learned through television eyes; 


UAE up to manhood's part 
1а the commercial's art . . . 


But, if you should ever be 
Drenched with curiosity, 


You can see some books today 
In museums on display. 


There, secure and guarded fast, 
Ate the relics of the past; 


Showing that we know much more 
Than barbarians before. 


Children, take another look: 
Don't be frightened—it's a book. 


JACOB C. Sonovay 


Fort Hamilton High 


supp RING e eee. 


A PLAN FoR HONOR-CLASS STUDY OF IDYLLS OF THE KING 


үш 1. 
2, 


Read: 1, 


Write. 


Part | 


THE CLOISTERS, а museum devoted to the art of the 
Middle Ages 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART for its 
mediaeval collection 


The article “Chivalry” in the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES. (The bibliography at the end of 
this article will refer you to some of the original 
sources of the Arthurian legends, which some of you 
may need for your project in Part IL.) 


. In addition to the above article, read any one of the 


books listed below: 
Davis, W. S.—Life on a Mediaeval Barony 


Echols, U. W.—Knights of Charlemagne 
De Boun, Robert—Joseph of Arimathea 
Merlin 
Perceval 
Robinson, E. A. — Tristram 
Merlin 
Lancelot 
Swinburne, A.—Guinevere id 
rem € M.—W ben Knights Wert y^ Arthur's 
Twain, ‘Mark—Connecticut Yankee ? 
Court (Arthurian 
„е Arthur 
Pyle, Howard 7$ of King 


Costain, Thom eating #2 - 
pstitute N AND ISOLD 
Eoi 

e opera = | БҮЕЕВ. 

for the books listed abo" enunciated h pir you 

є Chivalty age? Woe 5 today? 

Study the Code - alid for ош re code of living à 
How much of it 5 iet own n у BELIEVE, 


о 
add or subtract fat Fredo. ( 75 


State your private 
Murrow.) 
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—À JT 


SH 
P MEDIAL ENGLISH AS A VOLUNTARY ACTIVITY 
RE 


Part 1] 


Choose one of the options listed below for 


1. Word 


further Study in Dy, 
which descri 


pictures in IDYLLS OF THR 
be moods, seasons, weather : penin È 

tional effects of the poem. Illustrate Some of these with: the em, 
original, magazine illustrations, or abstracts. Pictures. 


2. An anthology of comparison 
IDYLLS: Show that these (a) are 


(b) add beauty or 


qhis bere grammar stuff is boring.” 


, hat reverberates throughout a classroom when 
Such is the ас ан they would like to have special help 
| qum er =н lish, particularly after school. Yet, several months 
in technica а ыла program for my own pupils in four third 
| ago, 1 = The results have been excellent pedagogically and 
| year Classes. 
ischologically. 


i ix- it in technical skills, I suggested 
z U^ на. шз = felt imn they were күз in «in 
== of technique come once a week after school E ы 
| " yop surprise, there were a few mam Лала 
| iw I spoke privately with those who i 2 ea 
tion, pointing out that literate writing is E E or. On Open School 
daily lives, in college, and in vocational en eavor. ems tally, 1 
Night, I enlisted the cooperation of онып paren А Эна 
asked а few top-notch students (all girls) to : each Tuesday after- 
| ntis enterprise, which was to be conducte + assistance, personal 
Noon for a full period or two. Thus, with P sd English class was 
, Persuasion and parental cooperation, a rem “draftees 
ormed 


" » d a few 
consisting mostly of "enlisted шеп an 
(all boys) У 


HE KING: (a) th 
> (с) Gareth and Lynette; (д) | 
; (е) The T тее Queens; (£) Merlin; (g) 
Arthur; (h) etc. N.B.: ing does not necessarily fit in— 
th ning may appear only at intervals in passages |. 
terpretation, 
4, Write an Original, modern interpretation of an Idyll using 
: e m of the Arthurian legend, but the culture and attitudes 
today, 


5. Collect all the legends you can find concerning one of the 
following: Gawaine, Merlin, Perceval, Galahad, Lancelot, Ttis | 
tram, or another character from the Arthurian legends. Make 4 
Back f of Tetellings of these tales as though you were writing 


or children (ages 9-12). Illustrate if you can. 
6. Draw as 


М eries of illustrations 
edition of IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


jon fout- 
t session 
READY, WILLING, BUT UNABLE ar > ae 
Кеп boys appeared, ready, willing, oon seventeen a ass, wrote 2 
hich might illustrate a 0" qurth Session rolled around, there ing the 
у m 


t : weak- 
n entering ed their WE 
4; Bic number, Each SI had dig my origin 
7 dne 'aBhostic composition, apr an papers " division Pus 
‚Без dolls OF figures in costumes а propriate to the Ses Previously. A study of t but the pr 
Portrayed in IDYLIS OF THE KING P 1covetes, All wrote penp four in Ed an illiterate, 
к ] А ‘ted 9 Hows: sev eak in spelling , One ^ 
m OF Construct some item or scene which is dere : Btammar, x two in general v? on several > ' ori 
OF Т NG or w ich is appropriate tO | clinica] problem. class к room. mat; 
Portrayed ‘vided the of ‘on in 
y schod! ку Cach session I divide ; n 
AMELIA Н. WEXLER Far Rockaway High оц 


5 cu cture; 
у cor {пг се stru 
ч ап worked with were dehe ion © 77 
Other h ew $ 
' elped thos е 
Stil] 


J о 
‘Nother was in charge 
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rials used were the text Using English, the Pupils’ diagnosti, 
positions, and my own notes. In addition to m s оц 
superviser and guide, I was the spelling authority, As go fta] 
student sufficiently mastered the basics” of One 

would move right on to another 


prevented boredom by offering Variety, 


ANCHORS AWEIGH. The end of the 
major results. First, more than half of the 


a week, and some eve i 
week. The students enjoyed learning in an informal, congenial 
atmosphere, 
Until this Writin 
act, there may be 
With few or no 
doubtedly bring 


all Seventeen Б 
Skills 


of 
8, there have been no drop-outs. As n E 
Some new "recruits." Attendance has will ur 
absentees each time. The next Шз. By its en 
More permanent and conclusive жү writing 
ys should have further improve 
» 85 Well as their marks, ial English ой 
It is шу hope that, in the future, my Remedia iJ] also exp? 
will not be limited Only to my own classes but wi initial YO 
to include other English classes in the school. The 
as Deen taken Successfully on the ocean of literacy. 
“Say, this Stammar is pretty interesting.” 


| 
«p Sch? 
PHILIP EIsMAn Fort Hamilton 


h as, ] 
phase af со 
8rOup. This E Work. he 


ist hese two new books are both conc 
unication. T. 
of comm 


Book Reviews 


WER FOR YOUTH. By Cleveland A. Thomas, Apple. 
ANGUAGE PO 1955; 269 pages, including index, 
ton- 


ION, THE MIRACLE OF SHARED LIVING, By Dora 
Macmillan 1255; $2.50; 105 pages, 


i llabi change through the Years, dropping some areas 
lp р em Thess is one task that remains the core: the teaching 
and 2 


erned with the 


ication, but the approaches are different, Cleveland 
| [а лаа sae suggestions for handling a Specific area 
_ Thom 


i i ith’ down basic 
in langu i ction: semantics. Dora Smith's book sets 
Шш rus: should underlie a sound English program, 
pu 


If we can judge by the increase in the number of Professional articles, 
w 


| there is an ever-growing awareness of the dynamics of language, of the 


applications of semantics to the teaching of English. Language Power for 


Youth fills a real need. 


" chers in specific 
Dr. Thomas states as his purpose "to attempt to show tea ресіб 


ility to express 

detail how secondary-school students may be kit i yi 7 5 o 

к Own meanings more exactly and to comp ры үч: 
| Others more accurately.” This is basic in the study of seman 


ing of English. : я edures successfully 
“Te eating — It describes in detail many proc 


dy numbering system 
| 04 in classrooms in all sections of the m eT - Pook considers such 
_ ез the reader to check sources if he wishes. 


increasing v 
problems as Context, abstract words, symbols, and -cluded his own 
Power through metaphor. the author has indu handy intro- 

Between descriptions of procedures The book is thus А ography 
interpretative and summarizing ons ide, An annotated boo: 
uction to semantics as well as a P wem. a round out the 
°t articles and books and a list of contribu 


1n » 
b ing. She rem that it 
Mantics, Comic books, and listening miracle and 
Xperien 


ЫА a Фр: ; bly sets 
се through language 1s ma the се that admira 
асер Prime responsibility to a tells a little 8 


ol in 

i scho 

the 1015 the anecdotes Dr. Smi ar in A о в sent в D с 

© tone of her book. girl spent oY" с go accompany 
ecently a little Japanese 

thi, с 


тёп. ; is w 
“тігу. At Christmas time d to write а line, this 
10 he» School in Tokyo. They dec fe yish 
When R 1 


k. We bave 
Si they tal e" 
the 76, eiko was asked ө ES йит) =r Jay în i 
"The m and girls in Am and с ckson or 


laugh 9 ev Ja 


ah git 5 E 
Henry I. CHRIST Nu 
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A сыкы B W ERR, By Elias Lie}, 
CE P. Dutton and Company, Іас, 1954, рр. 96, ег 


$2.75. Ме You. 

Former Associate Superintendent Lieberman fo 
proves that his heart and mind are still in the right place. oF ve 
in this volume is inconsistent with the others, Obscure Dee У One Offer, 
lacks resignation to the will of God; all th 
grace of humor or hopefulness, f 

In harrowing hours, when atti only form and whin, 
winner—when truth is treated as ап Option and free-thoy ght d 
free are interchangeable it's reassuring to meet ап apostie ofa 
Dr. Lieberman believes—God love him—in certain things wj de s 
He realizes that the certainty of uncertainty—the paradox of Е 
anxiety—is the most fatuous of absolutes: it is being absolute = of 
that nothing is certain, 


Unfortunately, the first is the worst ver. 


se in the book. “To My B 
Everywhere” is derivative and obvious, у Brother 


Fortunately, the d 
“Bad Boy” is probably the best poem in the volume. 


Boy” is convincing. Wisdom, charity, learning, hope, fait 
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Liberal Arts as Trai . 
nin 
FREDERIC E. pamp, yp 75 О! Businesss 


It is not hard to predict that the practi 
rofoundly affected by the rapid] approach апара will be 
tion and statistical decision making. Ces of automa. 
Any company with a d 


ing to forecast the terms of those forces, for it mus must be try. 


t recruit and 
. ° t 
tomorrow. Can we write : һе сот 


of old elements? 


There have been enough changes just since the end of World 
Var II to make the job grow alarmingly. These changes have in 


fact been largely responsible for the feverish attention that has 


еп paid to management development in recent years. As Fred- 


ick Lewis Allen describes the complicated nature of present 


‘ecutive requirements: 
"The corporation executive today must be the captain of 
4 smooth-working team of people who can decide whether 
the time has come to build a new polymerization plant, what 
the answer is to the unsatisfactory employe relations in a 
Sven unit of the business, how to cope with a new govern- 
Dent regulation, how to achieve a mutually respectful under- 
anding with union representatives and what position to take 
^^ Price increases in order to maintain the good will of the 
Hoc, In short, he is confronted with so many m 
„°P require knowledge, intellectual subtlety, politica е 
‘ghs and human flexibility that he desperately needs a ment 


“{uibment of the sort that the old-time tycoon could do 
Ош,” 1 


HIGH POINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles Vim 

by members of the school System. The opinions expressed are those of t 

Writer of the article, The articles should not be interpreted as expressing 

the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Supe 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


New Demands h 

be? to now most of the increased demands ++” pem bon 

tu, Wantitative, An executive has had н about the posi- 
Steering, about accounting, about his industry, 


"peted from the Harvard Business Review, 0 
Nha Have We Got Here?" Life, January 5, 1953, p. 30. 


E» 
м IN? 
The Contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THE EDUCATIO 


which is on file in libraries. 
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= Качи 
| ; in the industry, about society and 
tion of his e iia end of better control "| - ies World 
around him—all to * kin he hw ОЁ data 
and information, and better decision making on the basis of Such 

aterial. 
m Now we are faced with the fact that many of the quantitative 
aspects of the executive's job are going " recede into the innards 
of a computer. Thus, in one company, dozens of clerks seq to 
work laborious days on their slide rules to provide data for what 
were no more than calculated guesses, on top of which Manage. 
ment built a whole pyramid of deliberate decisions, A computer 
can now take readings of the whole spectrum of data at any time 
desired, give the relevant figures their proper weights, and come 
up with production schedules, orders for materials, and financial 
budgets to ensure maximum efficiency of operation? 

Nevertheless, the executive is not likely to join the ranks of the 
technologically unemployed, just because he will have shucked 
off many of the problems on which he formerly exercised his 
executive judgment and “feel.” It is inevitable that new problems 
will crowd in to take the place of the old ones. And, in other than 
quantitative judgments, a new standard of accuracy and precision 
will be called for to match the level of accuracy displayed by the 
computer. A small fable for executives was played out before 
millions on television at the last election, when the computer 
performed faultlessy on faulty data and came out blandly with 
answers that could have ruined a company if they had concern 
a gamble on marketing or capital investment. 

In any event, the competitive edge acquired by one company 


y acquisition of a Computer will not last long in any industry 


Sooner or later al] C E ш> he equilibrium 
defined recently b Ompanies will be returned to the eq 


им. 
чое чы y Albert J. Nickerson, Vice President and Dit? 
of Foreign Trade, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company: “of 
one competitor has a material advantage today # 
4 workable counterbart—is likely soon to become comm 


. е ess 
Property, An enterprise must rely for survival and МЫ 
on the personal qualifications of those who make up us 


and direct its destinies”? 
gig 


iness Review, July-August, 1955 ради Ner 


—— — 
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Qualities Needed 


Management development has alread 
ly concentration on executive man 
ment of logical succession to key jobs, 


шо specialized training groups, to a generally accepted set of 
principles for assessment and development of the candidate on 
the job under realistic standards of performance, AII this prepares 
for the job as it has shaped up in the past decade and as it exists 
today (as military staffs are always alleged to ptepare for the last 
war). It it time for the focus to shift again—to the building of the 
kind of executive quality which will be at a premium tomorrow. 
Straight-line extension of the norm that has led the company 
this far will not necessarily suffice to lead it in the future. Top 
management cannot expect to pick its succession exactly in its own 
image and get away with it. Neither is it enough to take the pattern 
of executive personality that has succeeded in one company (or a 
thousand) under present conditions, The first question a company 
must now begin to ask of its candidates for executive responsibility 
is: “What can you do that a computer can’t?” o 

In more and more companies, the decisive factor is going to be 
the breadth and depth of executive judgment. As vast areas of what 
used to be decision making become subject to mechanical computa- 
tions which are all equally correct in all companies, the edge will 
* won by the company whose executives do a better job of hand- 
"8 the qualitative factors which remain after the measurable 
4015 have been taken out, and then of putting all the pieces 
w8cther into a single, dynamic whole—what Peter Drucker calls 
‘eing a business as a whole in conceptual synthesis. 


y shaken down from an 
ning charts and develop- 
through a period of sorties 


SREADTH OF JUDGMENT. Оп one point all authorities have 
reed, Narrow specialization is not enough; this is already Ege 
pole for most of the inability of middle management pun 
,""Sidered for promotion. John L. Am President o 
Чопа] Harvester Company, puts it this way: | 
“. «tbe world of "a галаи is a narrow one = 7 ym 
to broduce narrow human beings. The specialist usuatty 


1 Harper & 
мет F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York, Harpe 
Чез, 1954), p, 105. 
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j nd so he tends to jud 
over-all effects on the business a judge 
a pe and evil, right and wrong, by the sole standard of 
i ecialty. ©, 
uo v of view, this judgment of all events by 
the peculiar standards of his own specialty, is tbe curse of the 
tandpoint of top management considera- 


specialist from tbe s e 
о for advancement. Except 1n unusual cases, it tends to put 


a road-block ahead of him after he reaches a certain level." 5 

Thus, there has been a growing call for "breadth in educational 
preparation for management, and a surprising degree of agreement 
on the need for more /iberal arts in colleges. 

Educators, especially those in state-supported colleges, may be 
forgiven a certain bewilderment if, after bending every effort — 
and many curricula—to answer insistent demands from business 
for more and more specialty and vocational courses on all levels, 
they are now abused for turning out graduates unprepared for the 
full scope of executive action in management for today, much less 
for tomorrow. They have responded by pointing out that the com- 
pany recruiters still come to the colleges with many more demands 
for technicians than for liberal arts graduates. 

Action has been taken to bring educators in the liberal arts and 
business executives together to discuss the desirable objectives of 
education for managemnt. À new respect is developing on the part 
of businessmen for the standards which the privately endowed. 
liberal arts colleges have been defending for many years. Agree 
ment on ends and, to some extent, on curricular means to these 
ends has been worked out in conferences such as those held by the 
College English Association at Amherst in 1952, at the Corning 
Glass Center in 1953, at Michigan State University and the Kel- 
logg Center in East Lansing in 1954, and the most recent one 
sponsored by General Electric at Schenectady this spring. 

Viewed in these terms many subjects and disciplines can vd 
claim to a role in education for management. It is obvious ЁЛ 
wider subject matter, more courses about more things in the COP 
temporary world, will give the student more breadth. 


DEPTH OF JUDGMENT. But it is also apparent that in 2 
when the executive will be able to dial the electronic refer 
Fortune, September 1953, p. 129, | 

8 


eee. „ cetera: UO, аьаа ча ааай, ái 
5 E G A 


REEL. o ——— HN 
„ary and get all the facts about all the sub; 
р я і of facts will not warrant his Ме ы ы ы" E 
ely £0 know more facts. The call is for more than "breadth" 
fone; it is for the ability to move surely and with confidence on 
Y „miliar ground, to perceive central elements in situations and 

how their consequences fall into line in many dimensions 
tpmortow’s executive must be able to move surely from policy to 
ion in situations that will be different from anything any gen- 
\ ation has experienced before. 


There have been developments in traditional educational dis- 
dplines within the liberal arts which, much to the surprise of those 
| dosest to them, will very likely turn out to be far more important 
‘p educational preparation for management than many of the 
; fashy subjects that have seemingly been set up to serve business’ 
needs exclusively. The study of the humanities—of literature, art, 
and philosophy, and of the critical terms that these disciplines use 
| w assess the world—is startling more pertinent and practical than 
| the “practical” vocational preparation. 


Executives should know that recent graduates in the humanities 
tave had a much different experience from those who went 
ough our better colleges ten years ago. They have experienced 
‘much more closely disciplined course in the examination of 
lterature and creative works—of the objectives and the tissue of 
neanings and symbols which make up the over-all theme of the 
"iting or the painting or the composition, or other form of 
"ative work, 

These disciplines have of course other axes to grind than pre- 
à ing executives to fill job descriptions. They are elements in 
™ Civilization which give it life beyond any technologies or econ- 
MIC systems, ‘The arts, education, and management all =. 
*t purpose, and business will do society no good if it demand s, 
“н some business leaders, that education serve business = 
solely, That would be the same as insisting that а pang зе 
ten ticted only to working capital and forbidden to raise long 
tm fun ds 

: arger need than 


But ee 1] 
the very f ties serve а 
act that the humanitie sn 
"Bement training is one of the main reasons why they 


Ya 
luable for that pur pose. 
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The Executive's Job 


At first glance, the importance of training in these fields hitherto 
considered peripheral, if not downright irrelevant, to management 
may be difficult to see. The contribution of the physica] Sciences 
is obvious. Also, at long last, we have come to appreciate the 
significance of the social sciences, which appear to relate direct] 
to business both because of their content and because of their 
disciplines. It is obvious that an executive must be able to interpret 
the social and political environment in which his company oper. 
ates. Further, he must be familiar with as much of the growin 
body of knowledge of human behavior as possible. But the libera] 
arts have always been considered remote from the practical] hurly- 
burly of daily decision making. 

To demonstrate that precisely the reverse is true, let us examine 
the disciplines within which the executive moves. In so doing, we 
may alter our ideas of his job as it has traditionally been regarded, 
and bring into focus the parallels between the disciplines of the 
liberal arts and the disciplines of management. 

If we analyze the central activity of the executive, his process 


of decision, we can see three kinds of disciplines which pre 
| раге 
directly for the skills and qualities needed: 3 i 


(1) The executive 
sible lines of action am 
requires imagination, t 
into concrete for 
to the problem. 


must distinguish and define the pos- 
ong which a choice can be made. This 
he ability to catch at ideas, shape them 
ш, and present them in terms appropriate 


(2) He : 
of action, Here ap the consequences of taking each line 


niques can d Computer and operations research tech- 
Sui e d © much, but the executive must set the frame- 
€ Problems from his experience and imagination, 


of eie Hes his own sensitivity and knowledge in the area 
highly fallible ee Statistics and scientific prediction afe 


(3) Theni 27 
its e a Ше decision he must have the grasp to know 


ing abso all areas of an i hich is itself fat 
rom being а lute] 25. organism whic 

utely predictable: у h market, 
economy, an the socie + e: the company, the 


; tiona 
| in Promotion today has resulted from the educa 


1 ; Á 
| Doing. О in the American system. Peter 


«AL ARTS TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 
a 
SCIENCE. Most executives 


; act on the basi 

ле hypo ue "eos ded of business, much ete 
on a hypothesis about the universe. However, many of th 

"enis subconsciously admitted to such a hypothesis are ШЫЛ " 
srongheaded prejudices based on insufficient data, Indeed m 
he biggest contributions of operations research has been їп 
„йур all the various factors that are involved and in estab- 
пр their net weighted relationships. The fact remains that a 
roportion of business decisions have been proved pragmati- 
ally valid, to judge by the success of American management to 
ше; and this casts real doubt on whether business is quite as 
‘gjentific” as many businessmen would like to think. 

There has been a good deal of questioning for some time among 
nore thoughtful management authorities whether management is 
«can be (or even ought to be) considered a science. James 


Worthy pointed out recently: 


"One of the serious stumbling blocks to effective human 
organization is a deep-seated attitude of mind characteristic 
of our times. The physical scientist and the engineer have 
exercised a profound influence, not only om the outward 
aspects of modern life, but on our inward thought processes 
awell.... The transference of their mode of thought to a 


| feld for which it was never designed has badly distorted our 


‘prehension of our problems and seriously misdirected our 


| d orts to deal with them... . All our thinking about organ- 
| "ahon displays a strongly mechanical turn of mind... . 


The 


70е of human organization cannot be properly appre- 
А эе Ш 
ended in terms of mechanistic concepts. 


ТЕТЫ сћ 
, Duis question is important because of the possibility that mu 


mportant bec ecutives available 
Ў P Management’s dissatisfaction with the ех | and train- 


is a science or, worse, à collection 
d for in those terms өш А 
that attempts to make s m 
1 destroy its — i 
F. Drucker makes 


of techn on that management 

UR н and can be prepare 
Nene = the correlative danger 
iq ,. "ence and only a science W! 


(сз: 


5 v5 uM d 


Management, June 
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u .. management can never be an exact science, True, 
the work of a manager can be systematically analyzed ang 
classified; there are, in other words, distinct professional fea- 
tures and a scientific aspect to management. Nor is managin g 
a business just a matter of hunch or native ability; its elements 
and requirements can be analyzed, can be organized system. 
atically, can be learned by anyone with normal human ер. 
dowment. 

е. And yet the ultimate test of management is business 
performance. Achievement rather than knowledge remains 
of necessity, both proof and aim. Management, in other 
words, is a practice, rather than a science or profession, though 
containing elements of both. No greater damage could be 
done to our economy or to our Society than to attempt to 

‘professionalize’ management by ‘licensing’ managers, for in- 
stance, or by limiting access to management to people with a 
special academic degree, 


"And any serious attempt to make management ‘scientific’ 
or a ‘profession’ is bound to lead to the attempt to eliminate 
those ‘disturbing nuisances,’ the'unpredictabilities of business 
life—its risks, its ups and downs, its ‘wasteful competition,’ 
the ‘irrational choices’ of the consumer—and, in the process, 
the economy's freedom and its ability to grow"! 

Ne 4 n implication here that even if management were not 
Sai nii Rim anges that are upon us, it would be essential 
кен cs tives for the future who know how to ask impolite 

ns of the categories of Science, just so as to avoid the danget 


ous on aee as а body of knowledge will freeze into danget- 
"ds P cabo on the whole enterprise system. 
ener ica ci, most striking fact about the new techniques of 
much bette de at when they have developed fully, we shall know 
r how far the writ of science runs in management, we 


shall know how f 
ar ; 
ны, beyond science a man must go to practice 


ADD MEN 

ment A : SIONS. I do not mean to deny that manage 

and туйына Ong measure of scientific ability. But in organizing 

ым пр education for the practice of management ! 
Ор. cit, pp. 9-10. 
12 
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| erhaps been forgotten that more dimensions of h i 
P experience аге involved than are available to scienc нши 
е. 
ve of eqs сап repeat Hamlet's words of science tal S 
qhere are more t q^ in heaven and earth, Horatio than > 
3 
yum od of in your b ilosopby. ' The exclusively technical : 
gnific man is оп a tennis court as = 


. ^ С aS Compared to the : 
4o has added dimensions more like those of a squash с paste 


ето him. The latter can get the ball of decisio i 
я walls. Clarence Randall, President of xo eagles 
thus: : 

"The weakness of technical education as a preparation for 
a business career... when it is not balanced by participation 
in liberal disciplines, is that it leaves in the mind of the stu- 
dent the impression that all problems are quantitative and 
that a solution will appear as soon as all the facts have been 
collected and the correct mathematical formula evolved. 
Would life were that simple! Unhappily, the mysteries of 
buman behavior from which come our most complex modern 
problems do not lend themselves to quantitative analysis, and 
there is no mental slide-rule which can be distributed as a 
substitute for straight thinking.” * 


—MMMMÀ—M —— 
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Appropriate Disciplines 


In view of all this, what can the humanities offer that is pertin- 
‘tt to the executive’s job? For one thing, there is plenty of testi- 
олу that а common factor in executive success is the ability to 


p————————ÁÀ—Ó— ——— nm a aaa 


There bave been many examinations of tbe background 
success, which bave 


In the most 
which is 


“amined was high compared to the scien bjects 
ы also felt "i English was one of the most 1 Mire 
°} could take in college to help them towar 
Weeds , & ; апд Comp any, 1953), ob 
ESL (Boon, ils Dees hep ea 
fle» 27 & Roy A. , gust 1954, p. 42. 
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It is certainly true that the student in the humanities goes deeper 
© jnto language, and must get more from it and do more with it, 
But to assume from this that language 15 only a tool is to Stop 
far short of the possibilities. = | 

Q7 M is etl a tool; it is the person himself. He makes 
his language, but his language also makes him, “Speak that I may 


know thee" is the old saw. Any study of language that stops with f 


“techniques of communication,” that sees the relationship as опе- 
directional, is stunting the student's growth as an individual. Thus 
the study of literature as communication only, and ‚пог also as 
experience, is short-changing the student. Study of literature for 
its own sake is an activity which widens and deepens the per. 
sonality. 

Arthur А. Houghton, Chairman of the Board of Corning Glass, 
poses the problem bluntly with his statement opening the College 
English Association Conference at Corning last year: 

"The executive does not deal with physical matters. He 
deals exclusively with ideas and with men.... He is a skilled 
and practical humanist.” 

Human situations are controlling in a large proportion of busi- 
ness decisions. The executive, it is agreed, must be able to deal 
with these situations before all else. The instincts for plucking out 
the fullest implications and keys to human situations are not 
developed in technical courses of study, nor even in courses in 
human relations where the techniques pragmatically set the key 
for action. 
eu keys to situations, from accounting; there 
fepe T provided by operations research and other 
жес е S. the physical sciences; there are theoretical 
A dn ue: ә 0 up иаша у and there are the keys of 
assumptions but vid pei Bares шу preconceptions о. 
none of these keys inni ана by doctrines nonetheless. pi 
pee иа, ы ides the executive with the ability to see 

Whole after and above all the data that are available, 


to seize on the centr. 
А al elements а o 
action can be made, nd know where the entry 


ROL 
E OF CREATIVITY. The fullest kind of training fof 


this eqe | 
еа бы, actually be given by the practice of reading and 
14 Б "terature and art. In his function the executive m 


ИТ ARTS TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 


: much ue сер = of literature т 
pr ne theme of the Situation and the symbolic 
p А The executive must, moreover, create hin cles Re 
fa combining the ingredients of people and data, He must 
^p insight of an analytic, subjective kind—something he will 
ff et in terms of pure science, for people and things in man- 
gent situations just will not behave themselves with the ad- 


ust do, ie., Seize upon 


"le regularity and predictability of gases in a test tube! 
the fact is, of course, that science itself has had to reconsider 
„sumptions about the nature of creative activity in its own 
а place of the mechanical concept of the mind as a computer 
sant turning over the whole range of possible solutions one 
үше until it lights on the right one, explanation of scientific 
теу now sound more and more like artistic or literary crea- 
&-much like John Livingston Lowes's description of how 
lridge inspiredly fused his whole range of experience and im- 
tsion into "The Ancient Mariner." *° 
The creative element in management, as in the humanities, is 
sdoped by the disciplined imagination of а mind working in 
‘widest range of dimensions possible. Some of those dimensions 
abe more precisely stated. As Clarence Randall has put it: 
"My job today is in the realm of ideas. If I must delegate, 
Imust delegate the things that are physical; the things that 
"e material, , , 7% D. 
ny others have agreed that the most valuable commodity in 
етеп is ideas. Yet those disciplines which explore ideas for 
„ wn sake, which treat ideas as having life and interaction o 
town, have been set off by many as “impractical.” Now thé 


» 188 is widening for management problems, we үн 
i, and that the traditional disciplines, which zd view О 
& po ey interact, in situations as wide as ШР M The greater 
k mo a major part of education for di ne t, the more 
Чы of resource for the minds of manage pm 
Bee =“ be the ideas that emerge. trol and development 
tig Ч iterature is the disciplined 7 dii educational plan. 
timo. Serves а prominent place "ib arts is to deal W! 
E te, to dea] with literature and the 
liv; n and 
ui ringston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Bosto 
Nat Mi 3 


flin C *_* » 
er ompany, 1927). Training, 
Pe Kanon Jt., "Looking Around: ‘Management 
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- inclusive, pell-mell ways 


d not in the stripped and bloodless ways of science, but in the 
_ ideas that experience comes to us in rea] life 


—ideas and practice all muddled up. 


THE NEED FOR ORDER. Lyndall F. Urwick, in a lecture given 
a few years ago at the University of California, said: 


“What the student needs is a universe of discourse, a frame 
of reference, so that when he encounters the raw material of 
practical life bis mind is a machine which can work fruitfully 
upon that material, refer his own practical experience, which 
must be extremely limited, to general principles, and so de- 
velop an attitude, a guiding philosophy, which will enable 
him to cope with the immense responsibilities of business 
leadership in the twentieth century.” 


The executive's job, like life, is just one thing after another. 
The executive must be continually and instinctively making order 
and relation out of unrelated ideas—sorting, categorizing—to the 
end of action. The order he is able to impose on this mass of 
experience and the actions he initiates determine his success as 
an executive. He must find meanings for his company and his 
function, not only in control reports, balance sheets, market data, 
and forecasts, but also in human personalities, unpredictable 
human actions and reactions; and he must refer all to a scale of 
values. He must be prepared to answer the demand of the people 
who work for him: that their work contribute to the meaning o 
€ m Without some awareness of the possibilities for ind 

Б in human life he is not equipped for this central job of man 
aging people. That awareness is a direct function of the humanities. 


ч P to dirmi situation and problem, then, is the 
with "There of the network of meanings he must use and de 
nifica ега stock in trade. He must remain aware of 515 
Кы = "үө, in the obvious: production rates, standards 
Sanne n the rest. But today he must be acquiring mo à 
political and i еер up. These can no longer be limited to pem 
щй еды nternational, They are wider. Here the experien" 
ism of the arts—especially literature—are direct preparé 


на for rea ing of this kind is above all a search for meaning’: 
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Meanings 
over one. The executive whose experience of meanings is thus 


AETA RIANNE PUR BUSINESS or 


;gd that leads this search in literature and art—the author 
LJ е & > 
st, the сотроѕег—іѕ the most sensitive and aware, The 


tis à 
y duit follows—the reader, the listener, the viewer—is itself 
е 


jin the process; it too is going to grow more alert and 


d 
e 


on the widest possible level feed perception on a 


yned has a suppleness of perception on narrower problems 
jh can key them to effectiveness and coordination with policies 


objectives on up the scale of management. 


tis only prudent, then, that the executive's pteparation include 
ntticipation (actual or vicarious) in the highest development 


his process. Every novel and play and poem is an imposition 
order in terms of human beings and of meaning in terms of a 


‘ale of values on the elements of experience that are found form- 


| 


‘sand pointless in any human experience. The terms by which 
tis order is achieved over the whole scale of management action 


w technology and science as tools, but it must have a sense of 


whole and of values to be fully effective. 


One of the most perceptive comments on the nature of the 


el job was made by Crawford H. Greenewalt, President 
u Pont: 


"... The basic requirement of executive capacity is the 
tility to create a harmonious whole of what the academic 
world calls dissimilar disciplines.” " | 
55 ability to see the whole of things is again a central function 
1 humanities, The sciences have flourished by acute concen- 
?! upon those elements of the universe that can be measured, 
аа itself will today admit that it is not а means to the 
8¢ of the whole of man or of the universe. 
es "i m of a play or a poem or a novel is the — T 
Nt i literature because the meaning and xm pee 
Ytha t make sense only in terms of the whole. е 
m : Is feeling for completeness which must geret, € 
"i, More in the future than it has in the pas 


inn humanities, 
i5 d. Goi " Chemical and Engineering 


y 25 Dg to Need More Executives, 


» 1953, p. 2173. 
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VALUES. Another, and perhaps the Most 
THE SANON Би executive's job is the fact that he mus, 
eit | Б а of values. Peter F. Drucker puts this at the 


center of the management job: 


‘swath uires a decision on objec. 
ing the situation always requires а de ес 
: Dalen on values and their relationship. It always re. 
pin а decision on the risk the manager is willing to run, 
i always, in other words, requires judgment and a deliberate 
: 1 
choice between values. 


i iti 1 icable from th 
Only in the humanities are values inextrica le fro esi 
terials p» are studied. The significance of this is pointed up by 
a comment in the Yale Report on General Education: 


"The arts are distinguished by tbe fact that their order ^ 
already exists in the material studied. . . . The student who 
works with them learns to deal with intuitive symbolic ways 
of intepreting experience, ways which combine into one order 
the rational, the descriptive, and the evaluative,” * 


If there is a better description of the basic elements of manage- 
ment decision than that last sentence, I have not seen it. Men who 
must deal with situations above all in terms of values must be 
prepared by being exposed to those disciplines which admit that 
they are the stuff of all human life. It is here too that the most 
obvious reason usually advanced for the advantage of the humani- 
Hes to an executive gains a new significance. With this equipment 
he is more likely to have interests outside the business. Not only Б 
he thus likely to be less feverishly possessive about his status in 


Че up any, but he has available a far more extensive range 0 
values against which 


pany and the policies 
ш a position to set th 

The tendency on 
professors of litera 


| di 1 е » t 
1954 pane Decisions" ри; Review and Modern Industry, А op 
M Report of 


the Presi Р : ime? 
Staphed (New Hep i on General Education, 109 
18 . 


| es is necessary for worthy socia] ation 
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gu not enough. The humanities can themselves be explora i 


tempt to work out values in the arts, in all the possi 
штап action. Just as every poem, novel, ог play Р E 
jig of a scale of values, and thus has a life in 

ty that produced it, so th 
Ps must admit that there are values b 


y materials; the sciences and social sciences 
x materials from the value patterns, 


The attempt to make science and scientific disciplines paramount 
seducation has been responsible for a good deal of the attempt 
agt along without values. “Detachment from value judgments” 
ns for a time adopted by some of the teachers of the humanities 
aour colleges and universities. They are turning back today to 
dmission and use of the peculiar element that distinguishes their 
‘ciplines—and the social sciences are showing signs of follow- 
ag them, insofar as they can. 
Even under teachers who looked at them objectively and skep- 
ually the humanities have been able to convey values. For one 
8 Values and their kind of order are inextricably mixed up in 
"Ir objects of study. Ralph Barton Perry puts it this way: 
"The humanities being defined relatively to the curriculum 
4 those studies which inhuman teachers cannot completely 
"manize, literature and the arts possess an uncommonly 
i orn humanity, Courses on literature, for example, are 
ound to bresent the literature. . . . The literature will speak 
ү elt in a voice that is never wholly drowned by the же 
emic machinery. Studies accessory to literature, suc 


7 phonetics, grammar, linguistics, comparative philology, 


attempt to divorce 


; 7 an 
the tics, are easily dehumanized—more easily, weno 
. : í , 

Don, 771641 or social sciences... but in courses о 


e 
det tr Shakespeare, i i dicts оу to сита the 
d of Sophocles, Dante, and Shakespeare, a як ae 
hig, entary technique of attribution, or the ^ le ar ie 
Mug restoration, or the historical өү ne » 2, of 
fn, nistration of museums, though given 0y 4 P шүн 
H, is easily dehumanized; but he who 0 
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on Titian, Velasquez, of Rembrandt must risk the chance 
that bis students will see and enjoy Titian, Velasquez, or 
„12 

Those disciplines in education which provide human and tra. 
ditional perspective on the sciences and social sciences have always 
been of the highest importance їп developing this ultimate man. 
agement skill; they will become more important as time goes on 
for, as President Nathan Pusey of Harvard has remarked, “The 
humanities draw things back together.” 


Conclusion 


The essence of the humanities, then, is meanings and value 
judgments on all levels. When they are well taught, they force the 
student to deal with things as a whole, with the gradations and 
expressions of meaning, worked out in terms of experience co- 
ordinated by values and communicated by the disciplined imagina- 
tion of the artist or writer. These meanings, in a framework of 
fact, intellect, emotion, and social values, are pulled together in 
an essentially spiritual complex. 

_ The key to management, and to the executives who make it up, 
is found in its very nature as an activity. It is easy to define manage- 
ment as a combination of resources, but the fact that the human 
resources in that combination are in a very special way unique is 
something that links the humanistic disciplines and management 
far more firmly than engineering links production to science. Peter 
F. Drucker puts it this way: 
t . 
е "Тре enterprise cannot therefore be a mechanical assem- 
age of resources. To make an enterprise out of economie 
da eta it is not enough to put them together in logical 
T b then throw the switch of capital... . What й 
aa m ds uae of the resources. And this cannot 
нене lir mate resource, such as capital. It requires 
ee өс ® 
n : id "Wi om that the ‘resources’ capable of enlarge- 
ei ERR 7 e human resources. All other resources stan 
m: s of mechanics; tbey can be better utilized. 0f 
utilized, but they can never have an output greater than 


Т} М, А : . : И , 
1938), ыш of the Humanites (Princeton, Princeton University pres 


20 
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m of tbe inputs. On tbe contrary, tbe З 

} p onhuman resources together ed казы аы р 
imum the inevitable output-shrinkage through friction, 
d, Mam, alone of all tbe resources available to man, can 
ш and develop. Only . . . the directed, focused, united 
for of free human beings can produce areal whole... 
ju is greater than the sum of its parts [which] has since 
дао" day been the definition of the ‘Good Society" 16 
prticipation as a student in the poetic process of turning vision 
„rhetoric is parallel basically to the central problem of the 
я tive, when he works to get policy and company goals into 
on, integrating plans and objectifying them. And executive 
on in its own way is no less an art. 


A 


\NEW SYNTHESIS. There are levels of organization in intel- 
imul disciplines as well as in people. On the level of composition, 

ис, and communication the humanities offer useful tools for 
technician in business. But there also are higher levels of 
nization and integration in work of literary art, which cor- 
yond to the integrated personality for which management is 
king. Only by exposure to these can we hope to get the character 
lih is essentially the organization of the personality on the 
Vest level of values. . 
To neglect the humanities in education is to accept the doctrine 
ы educationalists as set by John Dewey: “The educational 
= has no end beyond itself.” Management has already dis- 
(ted that the corporation cannot long exist if it has no en 
jnd itself. It has now seen its error in giving education the 
Hession that the end of education should be the service of = 
hint! needs of business. There is a new synthesis a enel 
bene Brough which the true ends of both can best 
c only for management to put it into effect. ика 
es) S5men can of course do the obvious, such as 


; : i and 
ы atts graduates on an equal footing with c apicem 
fu ans, But they can do more. They can ask impo ‚ү, dm 
TN Who teach the humanities. Do they 25 S ed 
№ ca of value judgments in their ae or as if they 
> pelled to wrestle with values, 25 f 


e Prans: 
factice of Management, p. 12. 2) 
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riven to see situations as a whole an 
were E де бе n elements in their experience, indui! 
analyze = Businessmen can make it known that their 
dr i * education are not merely technical or Specialized 
в p : thus deeply affect educational policy to the benef; of 
гаган and American society. 

A realization of these facts can also affect the atmosphere in 
which potential executives аге trained on the job. The Procedures 
which now devote the potential executive’s most imaginative years 
to apprenticeship to figures and techniques can perhaps be changed 
to take advantage of the stimulated imagination, the taste for gen- 
eral ideas with which the graduate emerges from college, without 
losing the advantages of buckling down to work and getting a 
responsible job done. Multiple management no doubt owes a good 
deal of its success in the many companies using it to its ability thus 
to harness the most creative elements in the thinking of younger 
men. There are other ways of working out plans that will tap the 
liberating qualities of study of the humanities which will not inter- 
fere with the necessity for technical training. They should be 
investigated. 

The humanities in the colleges are now struggling to put the 
pieces of the specialties back together again in order to make the 
integrated men that management can best use. If they get the sort 
as support already given by Corning Glass Works, General 

otors, and General Electric as expressed in their sponsorship of 
the College English Association’s conferences, and in the research 
projected by that organization, these disciplines can prove the most 


Е single resource available for the management of the 
е. 


—«y» 
REFLECTIONS 
1. Nowadays the bonds of я vith 
blue-chip stocks, matrimony can be better sealed 


„Р " | 
eople who 50 into Wall Street on a shoestring cannot 
pre to come out well heeled. 
е greater the horse se 
2 wer о rse sen 
a driver should це f a car, the more ho 


Ma 
posed Ha to Jessen juvenile delinquency have been Pf 


" | Out trying a new switch for a change? 
A hastily cooked pudding often results in a slow heartburt 
22 Contributed by Joseph Schro 
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Why Italian? 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 
Olinville Junior High School 


pibraries have been written on the contributions of Italy to 
gern culture. That Dante summarized an age in matchless 
, that Petrarch fathered modern lyrical verse, that Boc- 
„cio created the short story, that the Italian humanists pre- 
«ved classical literature, that Italian universities trained innum- 
«ble European scholars, that modern science and opera received 
pir greatest impetus from Italy, all this is the patrimony of 
diated men and women everywhere. 


WHY PUPILS DON'T STUDY ITALIAN. Why, then, one 
my ask, if Italian has given such a fund of knowledge to the 
Vest, is not Italian more widely requested by our students? Why 
sregistration overwhelmingly limited to pupils of Italian origin? 
hthe United States, the success of things Italian is striking. 
tlian films, literature, and songs are but three media that have 


‘ven pleasure to countless Americans. The number of American 
\Miters in Italy, the war novels both by Italian and American 


uthors have done much to stimulate interest in Italy. Why, then, 

5 not the enrollment in Italian courses proportionately increase. 
, In part this relative disregard may result from a general feel- 
% that Italian studies are of provincial concern to Italian pupils. 
“lian is not studied by Italo-Americans for the same reasons 

t French or Spanish are studied. Because of historical factors, 
nh has always ranked first as a language choice among 
tul ‘Cans. The place France has occupied in modern ues m 
i cei and political ties with us since the ү > us 
ce oa independent nation, have always fostere E р 
tro French in our curricula. Spanish, belatedly to be sure, 

9 а just rank and importance. 


wt ы ther hand 
thy q PUPILS DO STUDY ITALIAN. On the other Bots 
rA Italo-Americans study Italian? In answer to the er 
M "d you choose Italian as your foreign language? a 
tai 41005 reasons Many assert that such study will enri єз 
il. some way. Sometimes, Italian is identified wi 
| 2 
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ive, or friend. Some express a desire 

loved фи рн, rush Беке. A handful adduce their ч 
c rim travel in Italy as а reason. Others say that they are 
obeying a parent's wish. In the main, they choose Italian because 
of feelings of in-group pride and kinship with the language of 
nt гаа Й only a small number of those who choose 
Italian as a foreign language have ever been of non-Italian 
origin. Individuals in this group proffer various reasons for elect. 
ing Italian. One wants to be a singer. A few, children of mixed 
marriages, submit to the pressures or wishes of one of the parents, 
One states that, because he lives in an Italian section, he wants to 
learn the language of his neighbors. Seldom is the motive im- 
pelling the child to study Italian a true awareness of the cultural 
significance of Italian. The reason for this is not hard to fathom. 
It is that there is no appreciable insight in our society into the 
real nature of Italy’s vast practical achievements. 


NEGLECTED HERITAGE. Many educators will readily grant 
Italian а place in the curriculum on the basis of its being a cul- 
tural language, useful in reference to music and att. However, not 
too commonly understood is the pragmatic nature of many of 
Italy's contributions to our civilization. In Mazzini’s espousal of 
the brotherhood of man, in the realism of Italian scientists from 
Galileo to Fermi, in the explorations of Marco Polo, Columbus, 


and Cabot, we see the enduring and practical character of these 
contributions, 


which has been built b 
8100рѕ could profit by the 
of the contributions of all o 


24 


Our Stake in Education* ШР 
В. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


pould like first to associate myself with the sentiments ex- 


| d jin the presentation of the scroll to Dr. Jansen and to 
5 my own voice to the many who have already praised his 


ics 0 education and his valuable assistance to the petroleum 


n all know, I am not an educator. Yet after spending my 
ше working life in the oil industry, I find myself and, in fact, 
whole of my industry necessarily more and more involved in 
uation. The oil industry is deeply interested in education for 
so primary reasons: First, it takes educated people to operate 

w industry — an unusually high proportion of highly educated 
lle Secondly, it takes an educated public to understand the 
‘erations of the oil industry and more particularly the kind of 
ну and economy in which the industry can most effectively 
wperate, 

A number of oil companies, including the company with 
А I am associated, operate in all or most of the principal 
‘aches of the industry. We regard these as being, first, the 
duction branch which embraces everything to do with the 

8 and producing of crude oil. Second, the manufacturing 
ach in which the crude oil is processed to yield the many oil 
015 required by society. Next is transportation, which in- 

3 both movement of crude oil from wells to refineries and 

.POducts from refineries to markets. Fourth, the branch of 
er most of you are particularly conscious, namely шайке, 
А = finally provide to the consumers the products they : 
Winks Can readily surmise, these four major branches A 5 
Vide tty require varied skills and thorough — те € 
Му: 2 of subjects, I doubt whether any of the othe y^ 
bre С have such а variety of skills among their P orto sss 
ten In the oil industry. All of the engineering Ege MS wi 
ч, ae in a big way. Several types of cue pem 
Ny che "cently, electronic engineers are requit NR NE 
Pun. a and many physicists. We need acco 


$ i Vacuum Oil 
an T by B. Brewster Jennings, President, Sp i 
чы Se at the Oil Industry Information Committee 

tincipals of Greater New Yor И 
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arious fields of finance, and, of course, w 
nds of men and women sith Bachelor a: have 
be surprised to hear that in our a 
such as Socony-Vacuum ae 
| number of Doctors of Medicine 


erts in the V 
literally thousa 


necessary to emp 
Oil companies manifest à 


ways — through schola 


institutions, tours through 
students, talks to educators and pupils, and mor 
e recently th 
rough 


the activity that relates most directly to this meeti 
school program which you have heard discussed неа Ваа 
The success this program has attained is undo bu. 
the very active participation of you educ i tedly due to 
Teaching is a very specialized busines Seca т developing it 
talents and skills. э ано COURTES EEJ definite 
I am reminded of a conversati 
schoolmate of mine who went = ge “chin pum d 
topic had to do with advantages or di ч? a шы ПЫ 
school or college classes to talks fro y^ wen ЕЎ of exposing 
had no reluctance in complimentin "b o ne My friend 
their knowledge and ability in th 15 businessmen generally on 
les, he had grave reservations A pen fields. Neverthe 
accrue to his students by exposur about the benefit that mi 
templated. This is because Г Т to any of us in the way con 
could effectively employ a авик businessman whe 
"mm of students. The M iie lecture period before ^ 
ты he had to say in about 15 шар would either say every 
ran te on his discourse when RE es or would only begin 0 
e e ability to deliver an inter tap i 1 realized f 
very à " precisely the time avail Mets andl pope peer 
нк efinite skill which most of able to the teacher represents ê 
р sincere when І ехрге us in business lack. I am, there 
de d Information or ss to you the gratitude of the oil 
velopment of this educati ittee for your help іп the successi! 
ay gathered here Ар program. 
mp MUS of this ОС ү у ecce with бе а 
serve а expressing the hope th шо) m Jupe Therefo^ t 
nis "de putpose both t at the program will contin. jl 
я about it in any i ae teachers and their student? В 


ехрег іп this matt 
ae: теа = education, I r to operate. Though n 
"jans which beset the ed ud сере f - 
king somewhat concerned р ы i that T amor he 
ши a severe shortage of = Rs 
alleges of our country have i We 
ше their students. There is жары 
qudents at the universities. Bu dins 
JH um teachers. With е s 
d in the population of beer: 
years anyway, will be increasing at a rate f 
€ faster than 


% far as th 
-— e physical 
struction is аай a roblem of : 
concerned, it would seem be nip = yi con- 
geable, assuming 


Чу steps f sie 
aps tor additional construction 


It $ 25 

ceems t айса Ал, шал у 

ho н о me th n —— Ó——Má 

Ie serio e second part of the problem is much th 
u e 


ii 
end 


len 
and 
tions) "Omen 
ta] 3 А tr . А . 

uly essential ingredient in a national edu- 


tq,  Plogram i 
ets, is an adequate corps of competent and devoted 


Tert: 

lens, пед j 
br m has — р a country in which, so far anyway, regi- 
that ea morally ri abhorred. We continue to believe that it is 
Чы С Of us Ау but advantageous to society as a whole 
ton, We individ ould have freedom of choice as to the life 
i ually select. I am sure that there is no disposi- 


A to 
Ite ig. Modif 
in y thi ; ; 
th is basic philosophy of many years’ standing, and 
d women 


е 
we аге to have enough of our men an 
27 
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} in the profession of teaching, quite obviously so. 
ES, шшс йош бе ing und propi 
creasing shortage in that profession. un 

Collectively we ate going to have to do some ing to make 
teaching more attractive, relative to the other opportunities offered 
in our society, than it has been in the immediate past. Salaries 
paid to teachers, as compared with v» Lu sql of 
equivalent ability but in other fie 7 of еп : M 1 ew а wey 
important element. The physical conditions under whic teachers 
wotk, as compared with the conditions of their industrial brothers 
and sisters, must be regarded as another important element. Pre. 
sumably as more and better schools are built, we may expect these 
working conditions to improve; yet there are many other aspects 
that enter into the broad question of working conditions. No 
doubt there are many other factors, but the two I have men- 
tioned will suffice for the moment. 

It remains to be seen whether these various elements, which 
in the long run will determine whether we have enough teachers, 
will develop in such a way as to accomplish that essential purpose. 
Personally I think there is reasonable cause for optimism in this 
respect. Certainly I note among my friends and associates an in- 
creasing awareness of the essential part which our teachers play 
in our society. In response to this general realization I sense a 
very real desire to do something in respect of the present admit- 
tedly low salary levels in many of our schools and universities. 


It seems to me too that with the increasing recognition of the im- 


portance of our teachers there is a corresponding disposition on 
the part of most of us to s 


ith ee more of them and exchange views 
n them more often. It also seems to me that not all of the 
evelop ments of recent years have been to the disadvantage of 
teaching as a career, 


h Despite many of the improvements in working conditions that 
ave been accompanied in industry there have been many tenden- 
D which have made industrial pursuits relatively less desirable 
ож. Гу гэ, to appear. The problem of getting to and from 
pc E work, particularly in the big metropolitan centers, Ё 
ainly one of these undesirable developments. Also with the 


evelopment of i i 
modern transportation mmunication 
Pressures of an in j erre 


: dustrial life have become considerably greate! 


BRE S 


ТАКЕ IN EDUCATION 
| 


ey were in earlier times, The high income i 
jin at close to the levels of the World War II xd ae 
„dto make the relatively high industria] salaries more illusory 


| real. е 
p ention these problems of industr 


| . Ly, not to elicit sympathy, 
because they may have a bearing on the teacher [г 


Шет. If young people choosing а career begin to realize that 

x rass in industry's yard is not quite as green as it may appear, 

К if concurrently the grass in your yard actually becomes 

ener, you are going to get more people and more competent 
le into the teaching profession. 

All in all, I am inclined to be optimistic that the various ele- 
nents will work themselves out so that society as a whole and 
utticularly our society in the United States will not be deprived 
fan essential supply of good teachers. In their great collective 
pod sense, the American people understand that our nation must 
lave greater numbers of well-educated people if we are to create 
te broad understanding that will help us preserve peace so that 
mnkind can capitalize fully on the tremendous advances being 
mde in science and technology. We must continue to expand the 
tontiers of knowledge, not only of the physical universe, but of 
tan himself. Good teachers and enough of them from kinder- 
en through the graduate schools are necessary if this is to be 
One, 


Speaking for myself, my associates in my company, and, I think, 
© oll industry generally, I can assure you that we shall ws 
? Bive this problem the most earnest consideration and will do 
Ча lies in our power to help assure that the coming generations 


* able to enjoy that which is their birthright — а 
Ncation, 
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Films of Special Interest 


ion pictures reviewed for teachers by the film chairman 
рота and. Theater Committee N.Y.C. Association of Teachers 
0 


English) 
үн LETTERS FROM MY WINDMILL (Paris Theatre) 


luard said of a certain film made by another poet that 
in = must love your dog more than your car. Similarly, 
to relish fully the new Marcel Pagnol movie, which is adapted from three 
tales by Alphonse Daudet, you must consider your neighbor more inter- 
esting than a two-speed tape recorder with push-key controls. 


Letters from My Windmill is by, for, and with people. It was created 
by a member of the Académie Française who is not concerned with 
increasing the three-dimensional illusion of the screen. He prefers four, 
and has even achieved five, dimensions. (Do you remember the last scene 
in The Bakers Wife, with Raimu speaking to his wife, to the cat who 
has also returned from an adventure, and to himself? It had wit, warmth, 
bite, reality, and profound compassion. As we recall it, it did not have 
elimination of grain or depth of focus. The sound was not stereo and the 
millimeter process was not 55—it was often as not 16—and the color was 
black and white, with a bouillabaisse stain here and there.) 


Pagnol was written, directed, and produced Letter from My Windmill 


in a literary tradition. It has characters who relate to the place and to the 
time we find them i 


to the last syllable, 
selves as the characters i 


Я í strike you as true. They are in Letters as they 
ye in Pagnol's Harvest and in his Marseilles = Же this time, however, 
€y go back more than a hundred years, 


"The " | " 
Chateau and chapel sud LENS back even farther, to a Christmas Evei 


d em in the film, "The Three Low Masses" prepares 


ino апа Style of much that follows. It is full of good lines 
=p na Special stress on the Pleasures of good cooking. Dor 
ment by his te 'gattully played by Henri Vilbert), in the midst of bedev 5 
sniff, sighs "On rt (Daxely ), who has just given him a savory morsel t$ 
30 * Ob, how great is God even in His most humble creations: 


| us OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
| 


__ LL 


| nd his cast love Dom Balaguere, and relish him. The joke is li 
|| crie in Don Camillo's little world all in the family. pis is like 


Pi the LE ac v. of = Gaucher,” we see the droll 
‚4 of the liqueur Frigolet, sti manutactured today by the Prémontrés 
„ш at the Abbey of St. Michel de Frigolet near p sie Best of 
n we see for the first time in this country the wonderful French stage 
1 screen. star Rellys, as Father Gauc 


S ‹ her. To watch him instruct Father 
virgile and Father Hyacinthe in the proper testing of the liqueur is one 


{the happiest things you could do in a movie theatre this season. And 

listen to Daudet's lines—not dubbed, but in the accents of their creator, 
T ellently translated in English titles prepared by Pagnol and Maurice 
шх тіреу savored and perfectly delivered by such wonderful French 
daracter actors as Robert Vattier (the Abbot), Fernand Sardou (the 
Apothecary), and Christian Lude (Father Sylvestre) —that is nothing less 
dan а re-discovery of the pleasure of the theatre itself. For this new film 
of M. Pagnol's, like his Marius and César and Fanny, is of the essence. of 
сате. The camera is doing hardly anything at all. Nobody is doing 
| mything except a pair of brilliant story-tellers and a screen-full of bril- 
liant actors. The only thing that seems to be going on is people, but how 
they do go on! 


"The Secret of Master Cornille,” the last tale, is a Provencal idyl filmed, 
lke the other two stories, on location. If you do not sniff rosemary and 
thyme along with the chaff from the old mill as Alphonse Daudet (Roger 

| i i der through the hills, it’s no 
Crouzet) and Vivette (Pierrette Bruno) wand g hills, 

hult of Pagnol’s. The charm of the countryside near Fontvieille is con- 
siderably heightened by the piquant and demure Mademoiselle m n 
*uéss who moved a French critic to what must certainly be je the 
colade of the year 1954: "The tip of her nose is worth all o s= 
Crol or Gina Lollobrigida.” As Cornille, the stubborn peasant w cn 
Pride cuts him off from the village until “the Parisian” comes to 
зше, the veteran Delmont is exactly right. 


Letters from My Windmill ends just right, too. The popie a e 
Frigouste, who are about as mean and suspicious as people са m n 

€ South of France or the South of Brooklyn, but who are nae dd 
* South of France, where Daudet and Pagnol are coal rh up to the 
ul; jd. Qut to make amends to Master rien eid friends of ours as 
wel) th their donkeys loaded with grain, they are 


drank mandarin-and- 
ton. Master Cornille’s. They are the people n ia “Marseilles—unpre- 


Dn wi P А 1 César's . 
= With Raimu and Pierre Fresnay y obust, thoroughly alive. As the 
jj delicate іп {ен pria aee dance the farandole of Provence 


WW work i d the villagers ent to make. 
pad it, His COS im Mayor ( Breols) has ө үр not at 
КУЩ Contribute to the celebration two er 3 
pense of the village, but himself, person у: uw is. Garrigue's 
А л 1 $ ме X . б 

tus Knew he was going to do it, Just 2 


w f he 
Ң il's pockets to see 1 
te would remind him to look in the Devils РО е 
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- "" hat Vivette, with perfect Provençal simplici 
| forgotten à apt ерл courteously motioning her ahead of he 


eas lenge go first, but never up 4 ladder.” These things are the wine 


of the Pagnol country.) m | "ша 
Windmill should captivate you, as 1t did the jaded 
4 К Dende first began to send the letters” to a city paper for 
serial publication, and as it did their descendants last year when Paris 
turned out (in the premiére engagement) to fill three huge theatres 
simultaneously. Daudet is not of our tradition in just the same way he is 
of the Parisians—but the combination of Daudet and Pagnol 15 irresist- 
ible to the movie-goer anywhere who relishes а special dish. | 
(A Mediterranean Film Company Production. American Version Re. 


leased by Tohan Pictures, Inc.) 


MOTION PICTURE PARADE (Columbia University) 


Unusual prize-winning films from the “festivals,” as well as brief talks by 
film authorities, are offered in “Motion Picture Parade,” a series of motion- 
picture evenings presented in the McMillin Theatre, Broadway at 116th 
Street, under the auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences and the 
Center for Mass Communication of Columbia University. 


A special rate for teachers, $5.00 for the eight programs from January . 


4 through the end of the series on April 18, has been offered to HIGH 
POINTS readers. Single admissions at $1.10 are also available. 
The programs follow: 


Jan. 4 "At Home with the Seasons"—two prize-winning documen- 
taries, and a talk by Cecile Starr of the Saturday Review. 


Jan. 18 "Films from Canada"—Recent films produced by the National 


Film Board of Canada, and ien 
The New York d a talk by Bosley Crowther, film edi 


Feb. 1 "The Opera Film”—Th ; Otto 
Luening of Columbia, айа and a шь by Pros US 

7 ora enaissance in Italy"— The work of Luciano Emmer, with 
Me зш i and a talk by Evelyn Gerstein. 

: Piho : PI aee and People"—Worsbop for Peace, World 
Mar.21 “Th M 74, and a talk by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

| > da Interpret the Fine Arts"— Five prize-winning а 
АБ д? "a: " ВЧ by Prof. Peppino Mangravite. 

ete айне Fact"—Three prize-winning science films 
Apr.18 “The p; y Warren Sturgis, President, New York Film Council 
^B : P ОЁ Julien Bryan" Four examples, and a talk by Mt. 
T ‘Yan, "resident, International Film Foundation. 
UTH М. Go 
32 “шн Abraham Lincoln High Schoo! 


Education in the News 


«.,. freedoms battle, once begun, 
‚.. Though baffled oft, is ever won” 


— Byron 


That old Missouri spirit of "show me" has passed into limbo, 
it seems. The urge to conform, to accept, and to acquiesce 
out reflection or daring, has advanced on the national frontier 
(tme crew cut. The college junior, once a fighting liberal at 
Len and a liberal-conservative at forty, is now an ultra-con- 
erative in high school. 

The need to conform sartorially, among high school and col- 
‘ge boys and girls, is a recognized and acceptable adolescent 
репа, although it may, on occasion, take on pathological and 
atsocial overtones. When conformance goes beyond the pleasant 
mnia of blue jeans and sloppy shoes, into the world of ideas, 
tis, and politics, then perhaps we'd better begin to take stock 
what is happening. 

Although we live by the code of the majority, it is conceivable 
tat the majority may be wrong, a jury may render a wrong deci- 
ion, and fifty thousand Frenchmen can be wrong as well. Over 
be long haul, with the chips of fad, caprice, and hysteria falling 
Othe left and right, democratic institutions have prevailed and 
"ll continue to prevail. Yet signs and portents are disquieting. 


The current preachment to conform, to withhold the not un- 


ы tendency to protrude one’s neck, to condone T ai 
id to accept apathetically the alarming pattern rit dme 
en for the sins of their fathers — these are the indices 


ne process, bad enough when viewed complacently by hi: 
% win a democracy, but worse, а thousandfold, when y 
t Stitre d. 9 


unity of a ; orces 
m Uni de i jety i esive when for 
ШҮ ty of mocratic society 1s most coh 


бау o оеп equally, though by different Mable but ever 


that perfect society which is forever unte si- 
ing Two inus Карон, one charged © dee 
allen nents in our heritage, the other spewing | P merican tradi- 
‘on, S to old ones, are rightfully rooted in dom and expeti- 
Me o former thinks with the mantle of wiscl™ Thy?" 


any years, The latter, a little bellicose, 858% Р 
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А nly lead to decay and the wor 

Constr nt outhfully exuberant, "ied 
Big а гө, lead to anarchy. Yet both are needed; they E 
atc! т m of a single coin. At the present time there is danger 
that the young manhood of this nation 1s not паца to its glorious 
challenge, to dispute, and to ask eternally, “Why: 

Leland Miles, an extremely perceptive Hanover professor, has 
been brooding over this problem. In the November, 1954, issue 
of Phi Delta Kappan, in an article entitled Youth’s Lost Libera]. 
ism,” this conservative "oldster" inveighs against the young gen- 
eration for not fulfilling its commandments. Some selected para- 
graphs follow. 

І regard the trend of American youth toward con- 
servatiim — a trend which has been accelerating since 
1946 — as a tendency almost as dangerous to the country 
as if all youth were to join up tomorrow with the Fascist 
party...” 

“Without conservatives, we might more than once in our 
past history have plunged into chaos. Without liberals, we 


might more than once have lost the opportunity for intellec- 
tual and social progress...” 


“. +» Young people have always been the traditional well- 
spring of liberalism in America. If this fountainhead dries 
up, then our spiritual climate will be off keel, off balance, 
and this in turn will prove fatal not only to our power as а 


leader of the free world but even to our vitality and crea- 
tity as a nation...” 


“ А а . 
It bas irse ts something more than a political term. 
ing in mind Кар also on the psychological level. Keep- 
define psychol е Latin root liber, meaning ‘free,’ we might 
ted m ological liberalism as freedom from fear of the 
am e Pd to Say, an acrobatic sense of daring, an Eliza- 
and Hawkin 2 adventure like tbat of tbe seadogs Drake 
than pant d J 7 тщ 1 mean something more profoun 
Site of a i 21.1 mean an attitude which is the very opt? 
“Th ning for security, , .” 
liberalism эре, үө on the most important sod kd 
| eralism as kal і eralism on its religious level . · • 1 : 
eeaom from social pressure and mass opino 


yCATION IN THE NEWS 


т 


‚‚ refusal to retreat from . . . principles . . . regardless of 


| pow many people are made angry, and regardless of the 


zonsequences to one's self. The religious liberal is a non- 
conforming mob-defier...” 


« |, As late as 1946... a little band of Greek-letter men 
decided that they were fed up with false brotherhoods of 
white bodies. They decided they wanted a genuine brother- 
hood of colorless spirits. By bringing a Negro into their 
chapter, they repudiated the official policy of their national 
officers, who retaliated by reducing them to the status of a 
local, isolated, fraternal group . . . this means that thousands 
of Greek-letter youths voted on the conservative side of the 
racial issue.” 


« .. According to the Purdue Opinion Ро}... many 
American youths are already in the ranks of the meek con- 
formers: one fourth... for example, would prohibit the 
right of some groups to assemble peaceably; one third... 
believe that a foreigner visiting this country should not be 
allowed to criticize our government; and, if this Purdue Poll 
based on answers from 15,000 young people is an accurate 
criterion, more than Ра}. . . have already acquiesced in the 
theory that police should have the right to censor and ban 
books and movies when they see fu.” 


*. . , Belief in a noble code of conduct is tbe appen 
of idealism, and idealism — one might even say 4 ice 
impractical, uncompromising idealism — 15 the ag rot 
for the fervently crusading young liberal, for the 
with ‘passion for reforming the world. 


“... every college in the land, regardless of religious ОТ 


> 7E 

political affiliation, sbould rest unsatisfied — à атн 

Possesses, оп its teaching staff, for exampl ne b Unitarian. 

one Roman Catholic, one Humanist, ron? its existence. 

Only in some such manner can 4 college enn in Matthew 
nly in this way can a college set flowing, 


; no ‘current of 
Arnold's words, that exciting and capu" bom f 
resh and new ideas’ so exalted by Newma 


Diversity, , .” 27, Queens 
HS. 127, 
ACOB A, ORNSTEIN Fast Elmhurst J 35 
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Chalk Dust 


hing material of your own to aid instruc. 
Hus vor pesi ie (1 50.250 words). Send your article to 
ee Rosenblum, J.H.S. 162, Brooklyn 37. 


CALENDAR FACTS ON DISPLAY 


d , i i he calend 

lay is an effective device for using t ar 
| А er a oah class in junior high. The poster also 
` ie y the foundation of the imperfect and future tenses 
of all verbs. 


ite cardboard supported on a tripod is cut so as 
Eum de fotu slots. These slots will display four card. 
strips containing the following information in French: Card 1 — 
Today is; Card 2 — Day of the week; Card 3 — Date of the 
month; and Card 4 — Name of the month... . 


A sample placard would appear as follows: 


C'est aujourd ‘hui 
lundi 

le buit 
Novembre 


On Monday;, at the beginning of the period a monitor selects 
the strips: C'etait bier 
dimanche 


This is effective fo 
During the period, 
the current date. 

On Fridays, toward the end of the period, a pupil records the 
data for Saturday, using the future tense of étre: 

Ce sera demain 
Samedj 

Monitors are rota 

to set up the date, 


—: Morris TEPPER, J.H.S. 20, Brooklyn 


t teaching Sunday and the imperfect of étre. 
another monitor changes the cards to indicate 


ted each week so that all pupils get a chance 


High Points of Humor 


— LER 


| View 
Cartoon by Thomas Balacek, Pupil, School of Industrial Art. 


a, 
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WINTER TIME CLOCK 


—With 73 apologies to the 
one we all apologize to 


Note to the Principal: There are a dozen absent today. 


е of year thou may'st in me behold 

v eise aS or none, Or few, do hang 

About my works which whirr against the cold 

High galoshéd feet where late the high heels rang. 

In me thou see'st the morning of such day 

As after snow storms falleth from the west, 

When twelve unpunchéd cards prove mortal pay, 

And face me second-selved and second best. 

In them I miss the glowing of such fire 

As on the ashes of their youth (s) doth lie, 

Which quicker now leads quickly to expire 

Consum'd with that which they were nourished by. 
This I perceiv'st, which makes my love more strong | 
To love those well whom I must leave ere long. ў 


GEORGE COHN 


ART TEACHER ON AN EXCHANGE ADVENTURE 


It was a very exciting trip across on the United States. And 
very fast! We left New York on August seventh, and arrived at 
Southampton on August twelfth, nineteen fifty three. Just fout 
and a half days! We were one hundred exchange teachers from 
thirty-four states and Hawaii, We would soon be teaching 10 
different parts of Northern Ireland, England, Wales, and Scotland. 

We were carted off to London where we arrived so late that 
d any of the teachers went off to bed at once. But several of vs 
ecided to see some of London even at that hour, Piccadilly Circo 
with its bright lights and gay crowds of people reminded me in 
à way of Times Square in New York City. 
oc DAYS. I was assigned to a secondary e a 
kind of аш I did not have too good a picture of just V^ 
" school this was, What were my accommodations 50102 


gXCHANGE ADVENTURE 


o REPRE 
о be like? What was the staff going to be like? But no time to 
think too much about that. I had time rather 
things before going to Birmingham. 

"I spent eleven days in London. Since I can spe 
ing, looking at paintings, and talking about painting, London 
was a paradise. The National Gallery of Art, with its rich treas- 
ures, was а real treat. Van Eyck's "The Marriage of Giovanni 
Arnolfine” and Holbein's "The Ambassadors" were pictures that 
have seen reproduced again and again, but here were the origi- 
nals! Here was the Tate Gallery with its extensive collection of 
Turners, Gainsboroughs, Reynolds, and Constables! And such 
fine British contemporary sculptors and painters as Henry Moore, 
Barbara Hepworth, Ben Nicholson, John Piper — all wonderful! 
Eleven days went too quickly, for London is а city full of in- 
terest and fascination. Drama! Music! Dance! Display windows 
full of fine fabrics to gaze at! Men and women dressed in good 
taste! 

Then it was off to Edinburgh to see the International Festival 
of Music and Drama. Princess Street has excellent shops on one 
side, and on the other side are the gardens, high cliff-topped by 
Edinburgh Castle. Truly a beautiful city! 

Àn amusing incident occurred during the Military Tattoo I saw. 
The soldiers were doing some magnificent highland dancing, 
when one of them lost his shoe. Since they were under military 
discipline, he couldn't stop to pick it up. But his sock had a huge 

ole, and his toe stuck out of it.. The audience was in convulsions. 
Even several of the dancers had to laugh. 


to do and see. many 


nd hours paint- 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS AT SCHOOL. After close to two weeks 
In Scotland, I thought that I had better get down to Birmingham. 
ere was the test, then. | 

I was warmly greeted at New Street station by Bill Meredith, 
the assistant headmaster of Bierton Road Secondary Modern 
n School. He helped me to my accommodations, which were 


I had a bed lain, and a sitting 
room that overlooked a grassy piain, 1 

à pm Where I could paint. But most important of all, I ы with 

amily that made me feel very much at home. I enjoyed many 
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E : о sitting around the warm kitchen fire with the family, 
шаа End: м exchanging notes and viewpoints. 

F Bill Meredith met me early in the morning on September 
-. eighth, and we walkelidn | ннн адат v 
“The entrance and facade of Bierton Road was really beautiful, 
The two-story brick building was covered with ivy, and there was 
a large garden in front of it. It was filled with colorful blooming 
flowers when I came that day. The well-designed coat of arms 
over the entrance completed a picture of a handsome school 


structure. 


FAMILIAR EXPERIENCES. I soon discovered that the school 
was very crowded. There were ten classrooms and eleven classes. 
One class had to “float.” There wasn’t an art room for me, and 
so I more or less “floated” also. A train of students followed me 
about during the day carrying large boxes of supplies. 

I had a cupboard in which to store some of the art materials, 
but I couldn’t fit all the supplies into it. I left several boxes and 
containers on top of the cupboard. This would have been fine, 
except that the cupboard was in the corridor, and I was warned 
that night classes might upset the boxes I left out. 


However, I discovered that the night students were very honest. 
The supplies were never touched, although some of the night 
people believed that the boxes were garbage receptacles, and 


almost every morning the junk that had been tossed into the boxes 
had to be cleaned out. 


зала wasnt anything really new to me, though. I had 
‘aught at one junior high school in New York City several years 
ago where there were two overlapping school sessions. At one 
point in the day, students would be entering my room to get their 


: . 

Мод m ов other students would be coming in е 
ats in the wardrobe, a ing the 

room at the same time. ‚ and a class would be using 


Generally, then, I dis -- 
problems that exist in Britain a that many of the educa 


i Ж are very similar to those in the 
p = Britain has a shortage X ecd a "b ul g e" com- 
II, lack of ds or ie increase in the birth rate after World W% 
40 ool housing, and teachers’ salaries that are 10%. 


gXxCHANGE ADVENTURE 
ee 


NOT SO FAMILIAR. I asked my first monitor, “What is your 
пате?” : Cox, sir, he said. I later learned that the students were 
yery polite. Please, sir, may I be excused?” "Thank you, sir!" 
«Excuse me, sir!" These were all expressions that I frequently 
heatd. 

The pupils were generally wonderful, and I enjoyed working 
with them. They were very "keen" on art, and they were always 
interested in a story about the United States, Describing a bliz- 
ид in New York City where the cars were covered with snow 
was the kind of information in which they showed great interest. 
AL ilit n 
COW COUNTRY. І believe that I seemed all-wonderful to the 
students, for I came from that country of Hollywood films of 
cowboys and Indians, and my American accent seemed to fascinate 
them. 
~ I was really amazed to find how "cowboy happy” the young- 
sers were. They went to the cowboy films in the cinema, and 
looked at the cowboy films on television. Many had cowboy outfits 
that they insisted on wearing when they saw one of these shows. 

Roy Rogers came to the Hippodrome in Birmingham, and you 
couldn't walk down the street. The mothers, fathers, and kiddies 
flled the sidewalks around the theater waiting to see one of 
their favorite cowboy stars. 


APPLIED DISCIPLINE. The boys are still caned. Sometimes 
they had to bend over to get their "bottoms reddened”; sometimes 
ey were hit over their hands, But they seemed to accept their 
Punishment in a ready way when they knew they were wrong, 
and I found that actually very little corporal punishment was 
used, The boys were not suppressed, and they had plenty of free- 
Ош to be on their own. | 
The staff was splendid. I used to look forward to the one 
Sut-and-a-half lunch period when I could meet with "i 
f the other masters. They were all warm and iann, Г те 
tequently invited to their homes. They were really good friends. 


SMALL There were about four 
SCHOOL, NO NOTICES. There à 
"à ed and fifty pupils in the school. The headmaster, ur 
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d staff knew most of the students. The headmaster 
т» а class himself. | : 
med to run itself. айр > it all ran 
:me that I was there never saw a mimeo- 
көкү In Matiz gm In fact, I don't remember seeing 
exi ined notice of any kind. Staff meetings were held in. 
a rea 


formally at lunchtime or over tea. 


headmaster, ? 
would sometimes take 
Bierton Road just see 


. Through Mr. Lockie, the head. 
О арлы a к= peu for adi to visit a variety of 
px" gE me er that I was able to get a more comprehensive 
Чапек as it exists in England. I visited several second- 
P m 4 cana primary schools, a grammar school, a junior 
E bar the College of Arts and Crafts, and Birmingham Uni- 
versity. The new modern schools were well designed, with plenty 
of light, air, and space. The colors were generally restful, and the 
art rooms were superb. Three sinks in a room, huge closets for 
storage, plenty of cabinets to keep students’ work in, plenty of 
room to move about, huge expanses of glass with fine lighting 
and ventilation. Ah, heaven! : Е: 
The Martineau Teachers’ Club was something unique іп Віг- 
mingham, Here teachers could meet socially and really have a fine 
time. It was housed in a newly decorated building. The teachers 
held dances and parties there. They were also able to enjoy 
drinks at the bar and in the lounge, snacks in the tea room, socials 
in the meeting rooms, and films in the specially equipped visual- 
aids room. There was also a laboratory for experiments and а 


well equipped workshop for hobbies. I spent many an enjoyable 
evening at the club with friends. 


The exchange teachers met in London during the first half 
term holiday. It was good hearing from the others about what 
they were doing, and how they were doing. 
| Receptions were given by Lady Churchill at the English ‘Speak- 
ing Union, the National Union of Teachers, the Committee 10F 
the Interchange of American and British Teachers, and the home 


= Ше American ambassador. Drinks were usually "on the 
use. 


But while I was in London, I had an experience that was mote 


than I had expected, Arthur Blenkinsop, a Member of Parliament 
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EXCHANGE ADVENTURE 


whom I had met in New York, i 


DVited me to visit him at the 
House of Commons, On the : 


m же I saw Queen Elizabeth and 
looked very handsome in the bright and pickling me. (e 
After being shown the House of Lords, the House of Co 
and Westminster Hall, I had lunch with my host. He managed to 
get me into the session of the House of Commons when the 
motion and the seconding of the motion wete made to accept the 
Queen's speech. Then I heard Clement Attlee and Churchill 
gue CO d Dc ut ag afe Anthony Eden, Bevan, and 
Butler. What ап experience! 


DIFFERENCES. A continuous source of amusement was finding 
spellings, words, and phrases that were differ 


ent. I remember say- 
ing to one of the boys, "Use your eraser, and erase it." He looked 


at me in complete bewilderment. Later I discovered that I should 
have said, "Use your rubber and rub it out.” 

Thén again, I was discussing a principle of design, and wrote, 
“Center of interest,” on the blackboard. Several hands were quick- 
ly raised. “But that isn't the way you spell the word. It's c-e-n-t-r-e.” 
Well, I discovered that there are a number of words that are 
spelled differently in the United States. 


HOLIDAYS. There are three terms in the school year. They 
are separated by a three-week Christmas holiday, a three-week 
Easter holiday, and a six-week summer holiday. In addition, sev- 
‘ral long weekend holidays come at each half term. 
, Thus I had plenty of opportunity to travel. I had a chance to 
visit extensively in Scotland, Wales, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Usttia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and 
медед, c 
| „ Toward the end of the year a garden party was given by the 
fen’s speech. Then I fad Clement Atlee and a 
Chers, I had a chance to speak with her briefly when I was 
“sented to her, She is indeed a very charming woman. 


CHANGE I corresponded with ind ehe qe n 
. 6 school year, He got to know my 4 f 
eds and the n I ан with, and І got T ege 
* People he knows in England. We did, finally, : E 


tea 
bt 


SN 
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way to Southampton to begin m 

€ ie г өтү ees ui EN exchange, Bill Wallers, hi 
wapa a his daughter Susan. T hey are a wonderful family, 
E 4 they felt that it had been an exciting year for them. 
- d for me, it was a very full year. Teaching, visiting Schools, 
traveling, giving lectures in the evenings, being invited to din. 
ners, parties, meetings, and gatherings, attempting to get some 
drawing and painting of my own done, this made up a crowded 
schedule. But all of it was wonderful! 


BACK HOME. Now that I am home again, and back at the 
Michael Friedsam Junior High School during the days, and the 
East New York Informal Adult Center at night, I find that I 
must answer hundreds of questions about my experiences as an 
exchange teacher. My friends, family, students — all seem to be 
very much interested in what went on in England. I still corre- 
spond with many of my friends in Britain. I have even arranged 
for a few pen pals for my students here. 

We have had enough war and destruction in this world. Per- 
haps this exchange program can help in some way to make this 
a mote peaceful and a better age. I feel that I was very lucky 
to have had the chance to participate in the program. All aspects 
of it are certainly worth-while. 


SIMON LEVINE Michael Friedsam J.H.S. 


A POEM FOR THE SCHOOL OF PERFORMING ARTS 
Live cornucopia of beauty, 
Bewitching sights, 
Elf sounds and symbols, 
Together joined to make one fay land, 
These are no children bringing you largesse, — 
€ voicing instruments 
The harvest words, 
The earthless stepping, — 


ese аге the gladdeners of tomorrow. 


, 
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APOEM FOR THE SCHOOL OF PERFORMING ARTS. 


There is no rarer sweat 
Than comes with making beauty; 
And here they sweat, these beaver workers, 
To snatch at charm and crest it on men’s foreheads. 
Oh, the laughing women here, 
The jaunty men, 
The ground-kissed feet, 
The tripping lips! 
No girls, no boys these, 
But hope-stung toilers, 
Who accost the world with sun-eyes, 
And twit aside despair. 


The world reels like a drunkard 
With his skull bashed in. 
Its champions’ hearts are nests of blackness 
Where shadow breeds on darkness 
To beget more night; 
The precipice’s edge no longer just 
A poet’s metaphor, 
As we, the pygmies of the world, 
Peep over and discern no bottom. 
Yet our flesh and our five senses 
Reach up on tiptoe to grasp beauty, 
And for the brotherness 
Which gives it reason. 
And here they have them, 
nd, having them, will raise high up 
No Babel but a standing bridge 
To help bring heaven down to earth. 
ere knowledge, art, and love have oned, 
© make a quivering life for them, the builders. 


These ate no children here, 
Ort in years but long in dreaming, — 
9 empty vaporings, 
"t fancies built on steel. 
е babbling feet, the flitting knees, 
© pattering brook song in the halls, 
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Are not a going nowhere 
They know their destinies, 
And haste posthaste to meet em. 


One toiler said, 
Though we are young, ias 

hing we waste 1s 0 | 
Tan God said, let there be light. 
And what we hurry towards is light. 
Don’t take our dollish fares for the 
Empty windows to vacuum souls. 
The knifish heat of striving 
Burns in our minds, our souls, our flesh, 
To make us one with God creating. 


“We speak the language of the long wide world, 
For we speak the language of love, of beauty; 
And all of mankind understands it. 

What we are doing, men will know across seas; 
They will smile to our songs and our fancies. 
The things of beauty need no language; 

For lovely things are mankind’s Esperanto, 
Including brotherness. 


“We were born with the bodies to do great things, 
But we needed the tool-kit of knowing. 

And we came here to learn how, 

And we came here to know how, 

To create the settings for jewels God gave us, 
That our friends might share in our plenty; 

And all men are our friends. 


“My name is Every Young One. 
ia t take my years for ignorance; 
or much I know that you've forgotten, 


Or didn't exist to know wh : 
Dd sns бше when you were learning. 


TEEN-AGERS$ AND FAN CLUBS 


—————ÀÀMÓÀà 
From rich, from poor, from d 

A million differences that ae rom PM 
But what I have makes me one | 

With all my partners here, 

Who toil for beauty and who sweat for it 

And learn the words, the motions, à 

And the sounds that bring it. 

But far above that, 

We seek for guidance, wisdom, know-how 

To unveil a heavenlier man." 


When living man 

No longer walks in beauty, 
When art-rich life 

Has ceased to care for love, 
Then shut this school 

And let us waste in blackness. 
Then is no world 

Without a sky above. 


“We have the sky 
At our school, — 
The loveliness, 
The love; 
And we shall live 
To add more, 
While there's our sky 
Above — 
Above — 
Above — 
While there's our sky 
Above." 


Mitton J. Сокі. 


TEEN-AGERS AND FAN CLUBS 
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When she was a third-term pupil, өү ws ee 
"dance Department because of итий, Ни, ae 


© see the counselor about this. She was ин 


жы what you've done depends on me for lasting. 
come from every home and birthright, — 
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her daughter's only interest in life was a fan club, which she was 
izi latest crooner. — 1, e 
organi ie ien minute following him around, listening 


to him wherever he was engaged to sing, spending her free time 


at his headquarters, selling buttons with his name on it, and 


constantly demanding money from her parents, so that she could 


go to places where he was performing. Dorothy had no interest 


in school. Her teachers reported that she spent her time gazing 
into space with a dreamy expression. M | 

When Dorothy was interviewed, she didn’t hesitate to express 
her feeling on the subject of her fan club and she could see 
nothing wrong about this interest. She was wearing a big, heavy, 
dark sweater, on the back of which was her idol’s name in large 
letters, She was trying to get other girls to join her club and 
wear the sweater — or at least to wear large buttons with his 
name. 


Dorothy was found to be a girl of high-average intelligence, 
who had done good work in junior high school before she was 
admitted to this school. In talking to her, one could see that her 
idol fulfilled some sort of need and that the thing which bothered 
her most was that she didn’t have enough money to spend on 
activities in his interest. The counselor suggested to Dorothy that 
if she made good in school and was able to handle a part-time 
job, she would be recommended. In this way, she would have 


her own spending money and there would be one less cause for 
friction at home. 


mo OUTGROW THESE THINGS." Eventually, 
orothy pot a part-time job and began бу dake mors interest n 


E ш not truant any more. Fan clubs, how- 

stand more oct lem to this school, and in order to о 

an agency intereste a and to reassure parents, the services © 

investigated both th ra teen-agers were procured. The agency 

of the personnel rhe ces where these girls hung out and some 
. The re 


i ing illegal 
or immoral about these ine m that there was nothing Шер 


Dorothy i 

15 now about to grad ‘ to 
see abo ua m da 
about a part-time 8 te. She came in one day 


th job that would have more possibilities than 
: опе she had, and where she could be eris full-time after 


TEEN-AGERS AND FAN CLUBS 


— ae у ———_— 


raduation. The counselor noticed that Dorothy was not wearing 
the dark sweater any more and in fact didn’t even wear a button 
with the name or picture of her favorite crooner. She asked her 
what her club was doing. Dorothy said, "Oh, you, teen-agers out- 
grow these things.” She was asked if she would put in writing a 
short report of how she outgrew the club. 


SELF-APPRAISAL. The following are quotations from Doro- 
фу'ѕ spontaneous report: “The majority of fan clubbers are in 
the age group of fourteen through seventeen. When the age of 
fourteen. is reached, an individual's ideas begin to change. She 
begins to realize that she is on the verge of growing up. The teen- 
ager, never having experienced the first symptoms of adult emo- 
tions before, is confused, and gets the idea that no one under- 
stands her. It is very important then that teen-agers have a group 
of friends their own age who are capable of understanding each 
other. 

“There are two main types of teen-agers. First, there are the 
teen-agers whose main interests are in their social groups. They 
are apt to form social clubs of both sexes. The group usually has 
a name that stands out in big bright letters on club sweaters or 
jackets, and they are very much interested in boys their own age. 

"Second, there are the teen-agers who, like the first group, f eel 
the need of having friends who understand them, but always seem 
to look upon boys their own age as having a low mentality, and 
they get crushes on men that are about ten years their senior. 
However, they usually date boys their own age anyway, because 
they want to be accepted socially by other teen-agers, and a girl 
that doesn’t date is looked upon as a sour lemon, They are usually 
treamers and bero-worsbippers. They like to imagine themselves 
in the role of a glamorous movie actress, playing an exciting part 
°Pbosite some handsome movie actor, and they enjoy copying the 

7-dos and dress of their favorite actresses. Crooners seem to 
“tract the second group of teen-agers especially. — | 
“When а crooner sings a sad song, be gives the impr "am of 
ang unloved and all alone in the world. The teen-ager ia 
s imagine herself as someone to comfort the poor a eia 
g oner, and she slowly develops a crush on him. pom j . v 
ero-worship him by admiring everything be does ап м 
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low in the 
and boys would fol 

shes that all other men 

and she wishes t 

ame pattern. 

| tm of these teen-agers 0 
favorite crooner, and want to see 


rganize into fan clubs for their 
him wherever Бе decd a appear- 
А ld leave town. eir main 
] unhappy if be shou! ; 
i eed рт the activities of the к е А 
interest $8 bat 1 would like to emphasize is that all teen-agers 
"A point that ; of an outlet for their emotions. In days 


some sor , 
ри» ies к came out, I believe that this was also true, but 
efor 


ifterent kinds of outlets. 

ма sete TA Ts ку» more good than harm. They 

d ce " useful purposes, such as collecting money for 
i cl кен and having the members write Jo pen-pals 
in other countries. They also keep teen-agers who don’t qmm 
things by playing hookey out of trouble, as a — e 
easily fall into trouble by joining а bad group who drin , м е 
dope, drive hot rods, and indulge in other forms of juvenile de- 
linquency. These teen-agers usually do these things because they 
become bored with normal, everyday things. They are constantly 
looking for new thrills and excitement, These clubs help rid the 
city of street gangs and thus reduce juvenile delinquency. Fan 
clubs, however, are just a passing stage, as many other things 
teen-agers indulge in are. It is easy for me to write about fan 
clubs as 1 have been through this stage. 


“My favorite singer, in whose club 1 was, is Tommy R. I went 
all out for him to the extent of having once played hookey for 
two consecutive days, but after having been caught by my teacher, 


I never played hookey again. Now that 1 think back, I'm. glad 


that I was caught, because if I had gotten away with it, I would 
have wound up fallin 


& behind in my school work. This might 
have eventually led to my quitting school. However, now that 
I am seventeen, І realize that education is important, and I intend 
to go to college in September, 


"The biggest problem 1 faced during the fan club stage was 


where I would get the money to go see Tommy R. during his 
performances, Several times he was nice enough to pick up the 
bill when my friends and 1 went to see him in nightclubs suc 
as the Copacabana and the Stagecoach Inn, 


“After a while, I thought of a solution to the money problem. 
50 


FOODSTUFF 


TINA H. SOLOMON Central Commercial High School 


FOODSTUFF 


Shakespeare serves up this fare for a full day’s diet: 
Breakfast: 


“Breakfast with what appetite you have."—Henry VIII. 
“The ripest fruit falls first.” Richard IL. 

“The milk of human kindness.”—Macbeth, 

"Eating the bitter bread of banishment.’—Richard Il. 


Dinner: 


“How now, my dear Othello, your dinner.” —Orhello, 
“It is meat and drink to me.”—As You Like It. 

“Upon what meat does this our Caesar feed that he is grown 
So great!" — Julius Caesar. | 
lama great eater of beef. I believe that does harm to my wit.” 

„ Twelfth Night. 
‘My salad days."—O:bello. 
“Dost thou think because thou are virtuous there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?”—Twelfth Night. 
“They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that starve 
With nothing.” —Merchant of Venice. 
Supper: 


Тат bid forth to su er, Jessica.” —Merchant of Venice. 

‘A man may fish еа that hath eat of a king, and 
«Pat of the fish that hath fed of the worm."—Hamlet. 

«1415 treasure of an oyster.” —Anthony and Cleopatra. 

А morsel for a monarch.” —Anthony and Cleopatra. 1 


бй. 
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“No man's pie is freed from his ambitious fingers." —Henry 


Ч т give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety." —Henry 


V. | 
“Sweets to the sweet.’ —Hamlet. 


Relaxation at Day's End: . | 

“If music be the food of love, play on.” —Twelfth Night. 
"They (woman's eyes) are the books, the arts, the academes 
that show, contain, and nourish all the world."—Loye'; 


Labor Lost. 
(Sleep) "chief nourisher in life's feast.” —Macbeth. 


А. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR SAFETY* 


Earthquakes, landslides destructive storms, and floods are 
natural disasters which have a tremendous appeal то human 
sympathy. When old Mother Nature uses violent and sudden 
expressions of her personality which result in human suffering, 
people from every section of the nation respond immediately 
because they have become emotionally aroused. Long-range pre- 
ventive measures are demanded, and direct aid is unselfishly given 
to catastrophe victims everywhere. Such a response to local trage- 
dies shows that United States citizens really have "a heart." 

But accidents fail to move people in the same way. Yet acci- 
dents—caused by, and happening to, real, live human beings— 
result in far more damage annually in terms of economic losses, 
injuries, and deaths, The individual seldom becomes emotionally 


а i i 
UN by the national or local accident situation unless some 
Close acquaintance is Involved, 


аса, Асада ate known to kill more children than апу 
of age than = „ы kill more children under fifteen years 
If you wil] “| Of our widely publicized diseases put together. 
LLL. Ms foni the 1954. child. deaths resulting from much- 


*A talk deliy, ые 
Hotel Sie wee York Ci Annual Safety Convention and Exposition, 
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dreaded polio, cruel cancer, pitiful А j 
disease, that number will be cme айын, and tragic heart 


deaths among children last year. While th; the total accidental 


P this is » 
able to some people, it is nevertheless true almost unbeliev 


Last year, the total accumulation of accid 
100,000 fatalities, which is the ан e on ч 
When the total is considered as being made up of 100 000 hy. 
man beings, rather than impersonal numbers › u- 


{ { , the nation’ 
accident experience could well be branded a ойо] аа Lp 
Traffic accidents alone account for almost 40,000 fa miles acct 


almost 2,000,000 injuries each yeat. 

In spite of being reasonably well informed Concerning the 
numerical frequency of accidents, people tend to face the accident 
picture with complete indifference. Americans have developed 
what might be called a "deaf ear” to accident statistics. This 
"cold-shoulder treatment,” or indifference, is a patt of the cause 
of the nation's continued high accident experience. Deep psy- 
chological research is not needed to explain this human indiffer- 
ence to a nation-wide problem which affects each and every 
citizen. It may be explained by using simple comparisons. For 
example, those who use an alarm clock in their homes seldom 
hear its ticking unless they listen for that particular sound. 
People who live close to a railroad line are seldom disturbed by 
the noisy monster unless they think about trains. Country folk 
fail to hear the thousands of chirping insects on a warm summer 
night unless they concentrate on insect noise; but city folk can 

atdly sleep with the racket — they are unaccustomed to it. 

It is obvious that we should: 

l. Start "listening for" accident statistics 
2. Consider the many ways in which our lives are affected 
by the accident picture 
3. Actively encourage the use of effective ite and 
long-range weapons to attack this scourge of modern 
Civilization. 
RESPONSIBILITY. In colonial days, the job of teaching people 


О live safely was the responsibility of the home. Although acci- 
0 records were кыс nonexistent during the early 1700's, 


It 1 . . 
tis believed that parents did a reasona 


bly effective job in safety 
53 
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tion. Since those early days, however, the accident problem 
educa ze steadily worse as our society has become more and 


sed quid э Technological achievements have reached the 


cational need is far beyond the capacity of the 
пае ЧН тереен or scientific discovery creates a new 
educational need. Thus Americans have two choices: | 
1. Learn to live safely in this modern age by making 
use of every possible form of public education, or — 


2. Be destroyed by man-made machines, and other dan- 
gerous technological or sociological developments, 


Society cannot expect the modern parent to shoulder the com- 
plete responsibility of education for safe living. While many 
agencies must help attack the problem, the school has a major 
role—a major responsibility. The community school is the most 
effective organization for education of youth. That’s obvious. 
The reason for this is as simple as the oft-quoted phrase “teach- 
ing is for teachers.” In addition, one of the over-all objectives 
of the nation’s school system is to teach people “to do better 
those desirable things they will do anyway.” These facts place 


increased emphasis on the school’s tesponsibility for improving 
its safety education program. 


Is the school fulfilling its obli 
only to have him meet accidenta 
school wasting public funds whe 


gation if it develops a genius 
1 death at an early age? Is the 

it f . . . ll 
successful citizen with the "know it fails to equip a potentially 


be w-how" to stay alive until he 
can become useful to society? The public should be assured that 


Dd or in pursuit of f recrea- 

on ads 1 Pursuit of other types of re 
» and in traffic, Accidents happen in these five places because 
1 insufficient knowledge, improper habits, 
фе ty attitudes, ог inadequate supervision. 
Б. uce such accidents by using a multiple attack. 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR SAFETY 


Some ideas along this line ate the following: 

1. A safe environment should be provided; this includes 
fire-resistant buildings, safe school buses, safe work 
and recreational areas, as well as safe work and re- 
creational equipment. 

2. A safe student routine should be established; this 
includes fire and civil defense drills, orderly class and 
school dismissals, orderly movement in corridors and 
stairways, and strict observance of regulations in the 
school environment. 

3. Certain safety services should be provided; these in- 
clude regular building inspection and reports, re- 
moval of hazards, competent drivers and patrols for 
safe transportation, complete reports of accidents and 
injuries, and a medical clinic for first-aid purposes. 

Á. Co-curricular activities should be encouraged. Some 
types are the following: school assembly programs; 
safety articles in school publications; student safety 
organizations, such as student safety councils, school 
safety courts, student safety patrols, bicycle clubs, and 
safe-driving clubs. 

5. Safety instruction should be provided at all grade 
levels. This instruction should be integrated with 
every subject in the curriculum. It should be offered 
as a unit on special phases of safety, such as fire 
safety or water safety, at the proper time of year and 
at the appropriate grade level. In addition, separate 
Courses in general safety and driver education should 
be provided for every student in the secondary school. 


SAFETY TEACHERS. One of the reasons why many schools 
ate not doing an effective job in developing safety-minded stu- 
ents is the lack of properly trained teachers. Many teachers do 
not know what to teach in safety or how to teach the subject, and 
O not have the enthusiasm for this vital area of education. The 
Sad truth is that very little on safety is included in the curriculum 
0 teacher-training institutions, Then, one of the first steps in 
VPtoving a school's safety program is to create a demand for 
better-trained teachers on both the elementary and secondary 
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Is. Regardless of 
j жн general knowledge © 
all areas, and naturally shou 


; his of ; 

of safety as applied to ‘ulum on the college level will 
: f the safety curricu ' : 

a dem school safety programs in the future but will 

provide fot safety of our young people. 


not have an immediate effect on the 


Therefore, seminars ог in-service workshops should be used to 
, 


equip existing teachers with the "know-how" in safety education. 


ON. An analysis of the accidents involv- 
RUE years of age group in each of the forty-eight 
dm reveals that traffic has taken the largest toll for a number 
of years. This knowledge dictates the area for emphasis in a 
safety education program. Therefore, high school driver educa- 
tion is absolutely essential to education for modern living. Every 
secondary school youth should receive the benefits of this vital 
area of instruction because almost 90% will become drivers, and 
the remaining 10% cannot avoid becoming pedestrians. Both 
drivers and pedestrians meet sudden death with amazing ease. - 

Almost nine thousand of the nation’s twenty thousand public 
secondary schools offer some kind of driver education course. 
The question is, “What kind of course does the individual school 
offer?” 

More than thirty studies have been made which have compared 
the driving records of the trained driver with that of the un- 
trained driver. While all of these studies are “questionable” 50 
far as pure research procedure is concerned, most have indicated 
that trained groups have established better driving records than 
the untrained groups. Several recent studies, however, have indi- 
cated that specific driver-educated groups have failed to build а 
significantly better driving record than the non-driver-educate 
groups. I am sure that school people in the areas in which these 
recent studies were conducted have asked the question, "What 
Was wrong with the driver education course?" There are t"? 
possible answers: 

l. The driver education teacher did not do all he should 
Е mp to improve the driving practices of his stu- 
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2. Something was seriously wrong with the structure of 

the course. 

Our faith in the value of education dictates that an ample 
student time allotment under a competent instructor should im- 
prove the record of young drivers. Let us look a little closer at 
the competence of the instructor. Instruction in driver education, 
like music instruction, must be accomplished on a high level if 
good results are to be obtained. It is true that a teacher of music 
ог of driver education cannot produce desirable results with every 
student. It is true that some teachers of music or of driving pro- 
duce a high proportion of accomplished performers. It is true 
that some teachers of music or of driving give many lessons to 
many students, yet never develop a student who can perform 
above the level of a rank amateur. 

It is up to driver education teachers, then, constantly to im- 
prove their methods of presentation — to develop motorists who 
will drive in a superior manner and think in a superior way 
when compared with persons without such training. If the driver 
education teacher cannot be rated as one of the most effective 
teachers on the staff, it becomes the responsibility of the school 
to select and train a new teacher for this vital subject. 

Now, what should be the structure of the driver education 
course? Here are some questions which might be asked about 
the nature of a school’s education program: 

1. Does every secondary school enrollee have the oppor- 
tunity to enroll in the driver education course imme- 
diately after reaching legal driving age? 

. Is the course composed of both classroom and prac- 
tice driving instruction? 

Is the classroom phase composed of at least thirty 
clock hours? 

Is there an average minimum of six clock hours per 
Student provided for actual driving experience 10 the 
practice driving phase? 

Is the driver education course based on a textbook 
devoted exclusively to driver education? 
Is there ample use made of supplementary teaching 
materials and audio-visual aids? 


| 
| 
| 
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ver education teacher received as much 
” onl training in the safety education field as 
ная of other subjects in their subject fields? 


8. Is the course established as а separate subject in the 
' ‘curriculum as opposed to a unit in another course? 


9. Does the school grant credit toward graduation for 
driver education? 


10. Does the school provide this type of instruction. for 
adults in the community who are beginning” 
drivers? 


In my opinion an affirmative answer to every one of these 
ten questions would mean that a school has provided the frame- 
work for a truly effective driver education course. 


It should be recognized, however, that one course in driver 
education on the secondary school level doees not necessarily 
insure desirable behavior in traffic. The course generally produces 
good results. But, without the student’s having received previous 
training in general safety education, the traffic safety education 
course or driver education does not reach the pinnacle of effec- 
tiveness. A course in high school driver education should be the 
“crowning glory” of the student's exposure to safety instruction. 


DEVELOPING THE SAFETY CURRICULUM. If schools are 
to make a real contribution toward the conservation of human 
and material resources, thereby making the schools’ general 
objectives practical and tealistic, there must be an immediate 
move to reexamine the curriculum content with safety education 
in mind. Such a reexamination will undoubtedly reveal many 
ways in which schools can effectively develop a “safety conscious- 


ness” in students which wi i i : 
aia will persist beyond graduation. The f 
examination and the im à | > 


"e plementation of changes will, of neces: 
ri involve far more people than a local shoal staff. Successful 
бы эса 8 be implemented unless all individuals and 4 

safety” ns in the school community are “pulling together 19! 


T. A. SEALS 
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DRIVER EDUCATION IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS* 


The subject assigned to me here today is “Driver Education in 
the New York City Schools.” However, in approaching this sub- 
ject I found it necessary to take a broad overview of the situation 
as to the need, the placement of responsibility for a program, the 
quality and quantity of a program, and the financial structure 
required to operate a program. 

We seem to have settled down to a situation in this country 
wherein we accept the fact that in order to use automobiles we 
must pay for the privilege in terms of 38,000 persons killed, 
over 1,500,000 injured, and an economic loss of several billions of 
dollars, the result of 10,000,000 accidents on our streets and 
highways yearly. We now have 55,000,000 licensed vehicles 
using our highways, driven by 67,000,000 licensed drivers, and 
each car today according to the gasoline sales reports is being 
driven more miles than a few years ago. The National Safety 
Council predicts that at the present rate of rise in licensed vehi- 
cles and drivers, the number will reach 65,000,000 cars and 75,- 
000,000 drivers by 1960. This will, of course, make the situation 
worse than it is today. 

This problem is so tremendous in scope that it cuts across 
many segments of our society. It involves Engineering, Enforce- 
ment, and Education. Although many fine contributions have 
been made in the field of highway safety by the above-mentioned 
agencies, much more must be done by all of them. There seems 
to be a lack of leadership in this group, a lack of interchange of 
ideas, plans, and programs, a lack of a concerted group attack on 
the problem, resulting in an inefficient over-all program. I now 
call upon these agencies to unite for the good of all people in 
their respective cities, states, and the nation. The schools of the 
Country need the assistance of all industrial and other groups in 
the establishment of a program in driver education. Although 
these groups have made many contributions to the program, much 
Mote assistance is required. | 

I feel the following groups have a direct responsibility in the 
Program, namely, the Automobile Manufacturers, the Insurance 
~= 


He talk at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Safety Convention and Exposition, 
Otel Statler, New York City. 
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Я апа the Rubber Industry, The 
eri) Bk epu ie n iret to unite in this program 
€ ^ 1 jt up to their just responsibilities. The schools of 
5 ed with meager funds, are really underwriting the pro. 
the na ae as it is. Mainly because of lack of sufficient funds, 
беу provide the course in only about 44% of the schoole Ha 
4 about 49% of the pupils. In many instances the school ad- 
ministrators аге mot proud of the kind of program they offer. 


RESEARCH. All research to date, however, seems to point to 
the schools as the agency to which we must turn for the solution 
of the highway safety problem. In effect, the schools would be 
the keystone to tie together all other agencies in the building of 
a strong arch, called driver education and highway safety. The 
State of Massachusetts is a fine example of this type of coordinated 
effort . 

Beginning evidence is already available, indicating that a 
good program of driver education in the public schools produces 
almost immediate results; for instance, the Delaware study, the 
Cleveland study, and the Vermont study. In these studies the 
experimental groups had a significantly lower accident, viola- 
tion, and fatality rate than the control groups. The most recent 


study, the Pennsylvania Turnpike study, reported the following 
as the main factors in accidents, 


1. Drivers in the 16-25 age group responsible for 38.5 
percent of the accidents 

2. The Same group responsible for 58 percent of the 
falling asleep” accidents 


3. Drivers 46 years and older responsible for few “fall- 
ing asleep” accidents 


4, тн 56 years and older involved in more accidents 
; в to deficiencies in driving skill 
: i Car accidents more frequent on weekends 

‚ Almost half of the accidents involving two causes: 


к failure to cope with road conditions or unsafe 


A greater “chance for error” 


Inattention, and divided 
Vehicular failure Pre; 


at high speeds 
ion, to driving 


о соч 
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10. Deficiencies in routine driving ability 

11. Misperception—misjudgment of rates of speed or fail- 
ure to understand what was seen 

12. Failure to avoid objects in the road 

13. Intoxicants. 


The report concludes with a question: What can be done to 

reduce this high rate of man-made accidents? "Driver education 
and training," the report says, “appear to be the most promising 
key to accident reduction." 
NEW YORK CITY PROGRAM. In general, what I have been 
saying applies to New York City. However, now, I would like to 
give you some specifics of our program. Last year we provided the 
classroom phase of driver education for about 40,000 pupils. Of 
these, 32,000 in the academic high schools completed a course of 
15 periods of instruction, and about 8,000 vocational high school 
pupils completed a 30 period course. No city in the country comes 
anywhere near us in numbers, in the course, and only two states, 
California and Pennsylvania, top us in registration for driver edu- 
cation. However, in providing the complete course, including the 
actual on-the-road phase, many cities and states far surpass us in 
numbers. We have about 500 pupils in this phase of the program 
each year. Why? Simply because of the relatively high cost of the 
on-the-road program, school-dollar wise, which is surely not a high 
cost when you consider the taxes we pay for improved highways 
and the sums we expend for our liability insurance premiums. New 
York City pays the highest premiums for driving cars in the 
entire nation. These rates are the result of our high accident index. 
What have we been doing about this situation? 

About 214 years ago in an effort to find out if another method 
of teaching the on-the-road phase would cut down the cost and 
allow us to expand this phase, we began an experiment with a 
classroom trainer called the Drivotrainer. The evaluation is being 
conducted by our Bureau of Educational Research under the к“ 
tection of Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone and direct supervision d 
Dr. George Forlano. We have gone through a pilot stu hs 
àre now deeply in a developmental stage of the а рее эй 
ing this time we have developed a new trainer an s heed 

€veloped a revised set of teaching films together wit a 
*ticiency in integrating the trainer with the actual car 1 ө 
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with this development feel we now 


ected ы 
porta things about the trainer and are beginning to 


j long, hard pull but it appears 
ike real pay dirt. It has been a 
i he ше is breaking through the clouds. 


AND DRIVERS. Based on the hard cold statistics 
=o of the evaluation, it appears to z absolutely e wp 
for us to continue the experiment for another year starting Sep- 
tember, 1955. The evidence indicates that we must close in” 
on the evaluation at this time. This means we must conduct all 
future evaluation in three schools, using two additional sets of 
Drivotrainers. At this time the school budget does mot have funds 
available for this project; therefore, I now call upon the industrial 
groups I mentioned previously in my talk to come forward and 
make those units available to us in order to complete the evalua- 
tion. This has been done in other cities; only recently the Insur- 
ance Agents in a united effort have provided sets of Drivotrainers 
for the school systems of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

I might say in passing that since we started our evaluation of 
the Drivotrainer, installations have been made in Los Angeles, in 
Oak Park, Illinois, and at Iowa State Teachers College. The two 
sets at Los Angeles and the other set at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
АЕ аге sng — and their one-semester report qe be 
made available with our two and one-half year study about 
== = T X I we must prepare now for our Sep- 

Another new development in driver education that seems to 
s bearing good fruit is the fact that several states now provide 
rd v т € driver education programs. Among these 
= ч. ma, /e'aware, and California, The State of Michi- 

prepating legislation to the same end. 


In closing I would lik e — 
velopment, Durin е to describe briefly the California de 


8 1951 the State Legislature, through the Stan- 

t ' gh the 
z P» r classroom instruction in driver education manda- 
Гу tor all pupils in high schools, Sufficient funds to operate the 


provided under the Act. The funds were ob- 


tc of violations. This fund was to go into the 81" 
62 casury, and school districts were entitled to draw UP 
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to 75% of the cost of their programs. In th i 
. е foll еаг 
on-the-road phase was included in the ргорга М sis. year, X 


terms, up to а maximum of $30.00 per pupil for this ph 

Now just what does this mean in terms ot a rich с 

рш тал the Los Y* Schools for example. Before the 
tanley Law went into effect they had 10 cars i i 

on a Joan basis; this year the n so ee 


umber has risen to 70, and th 
purchased these 70 cars. They now have 6,000 pupils in Acted. 
the-road program and have blueprinted a plan for training all 


of the 18,000 pupils available by 1960. 


It seems to me that if we are to provide the complete, rich 
course in driver education, which many of us would like, ше need 
another Stanley Law in New York. Let's all work to that end. 


RICHARD J. O'CONNOR 


—«»—_—_- 


NOTICE TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The General Science Association is your organization devoted 
to maintaining a high professional status for science teachers. 
It is the only group available to science teachers of New York 
where current problems in pedagogy and human relations may 
be aired and satisfactorily resolved. 


Our plans for the coming year include meetings arranged to 
Satisfy wide interests. Each membership meeting will include the 
Presentation of some audio-visual aid, several simple effective 
demonstrations for use in the classroom, and noted speakers or 

Iscussion groups. Important G.S.A. action is always brought be- 
Ore the membership for their consideration and vote. 


Past members, all science teachers, new appointees, and 
Student teachers at the colleges and universities are invited 
to join the G.S.A, this year to make a more effective and 
*epresentative group. 
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AND CITY. By Mary Finocchiaro and Theodor 
OUR SCHOOL НО ad Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1955, 65 pages, $75, 
Huebenet. ‘English speaking pupil touches all levels 
The problem of the non-English spe indi h of 
New York City school system. Recent sampi шише р ШЕШН 
ош New a 50,000 such pupils, most of them of Puerto Rican origin, 
Provision must be made to give these Pup ils instruction in English 
simultaneously with orientation to the new xe and community. This 
would enable them to maintain themselves from the very beginning with 
a sufficient degree of security and satisfaction. . 

In the upper elementary grades and in the departmentalized organiza- 
tion of the junior and senior high schools this task presents a challenge to 
the teacher and supervisor. Because of the current policy of placing these 
pupils according to their chronological age, a teacher of a regular 7th or 
Oth year class may receive several non-English speaking pupils, of varying 
degrees of literacy and years of attendance at school. Schools with a large 
proportion of such pupils have found it more economical to organize 
them into special core-type classes for intensive study of English and the 
mores of their new environment, or to program them for one or several 
periods a day for this specialized instruction in English. 

Whichever type of program is provided for the pupil of few or no 
English language skills, the problem of the teacher is the same. Where 
are the materials needed for this specialized type of instruction? Around 
which content areas shall the units of instruction be built? Which struc- 
tural patterns of the language are most vital for rapid productive use of 
the language? How shall the busy teacher, with a multiplicity of other 


assignments, perhaps teaching out of license, get the time to prepare and 


duplicate activities so vital for adequate drill and application, and to 


ae rig many individual levels of capacity and achievement in 


The answer is to be found in the new book recently published b Noble 
y 
and Noble. The authors, Dr. Finocchiaro, Chairman ye Modern Languages 


at Seward Park High School, and Dr. Huebener, Director of Modern Lan 
пез, ris а known for their scholarship and their knowl- 
ics and it icati o 
and methods of meme Pb н fae GE SEMER Mx 
The format of the text foll 
text should be attractive en a 
the natural fear of 
and size of the ill 


and time-consum 


the principle that a modern languag? 
е enough to be self-motivating and to overcome 
the intricacies of a new language. The clarity, deta! 
lustrations, many of which heretofore have been difficu™ 
Th ing to find, will delight the teacher. 
ever presen de Explanations and Suggestions to the Teacher,” meets ду 
English as a а. жы а clarification of the basic techniques of teaching 
lined by the meum guage. These have been clearly and succinctly а 
is training and ors, and will be appreciated by the teacher, regardless ©, 
8 and experience, The very deliberate and definite division ^ 
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the units into vocabulary study, reading, pattern study, exercises, and 
purposeful activities indicates procedures to the teacher. This clear and 
logical presentation of the material also makes it possible for even a 
student assistant or fellow-classmate to aid a non-English speaking pupil 
in cases where there are one or two such pupils in a class. 


It is readily recognizable that the content of the units is essential, prac- 
tical, and selected with the primary objective of reproducing the basic 
experiences and situations so vital for inducing competency in a new 
language, and for facilitating living in our complicated urban environment. 
The early inclusion of telephoning, time telling, letter writing, and travel- 
ing is indicative. 

Each unit is introduced by an unusual and stimulating motivation which 
aids in creating a learning atmosphere of high interest with freedom from 
constraint. This approach tends to bring to the surface and make produc- 
tive all language learned either in school in New York City or outside 
of continental United States. Illustrative of this are the following: intro- 
ductions as a basis for teaching situations, snapshots to stimulate conversa- 
tion about friends, home, and allied topics. 


The structural patterns selected for presentation include such elemental 
items as question forms, negatives, subject and object pronouns, auxiliary 
and irregular verbs, idiomatic expressions, all practised in meaningful 
situations. Contractions and short answer forms, so frequently encountered 
in conversation, and often an impediment to aural comprehension of 
spoken English, are not neglected. 


Each unit abounds in a variety of practice exercises, interestingly pre- 
sented and aimed at providing the repetition so necessary for making 
language automatic and functional. 

Parallel in importance to language learning is the emphasis on under- 
standing the customs and way of life of the people with whom these 
pupils will work and mingle socially in their new surroundings. Reading 
selections, conversations and other activities involved in the teaching of 
English have the added objective of producing a better and more rapid 
personal and social adjustment for the non-English speaking pupil. К 

The relatively low cost of this paper-bound book is ап added attraction 
and offers the advantages of a combined text and workbook. 


Evening school and other instructors of adults should also find this book 
the solution to their quest for workable and effective material, so indis- 
Pensable for keeping the interest and meeting the practical requirements 
01 their students. | 

The single flaw that I can discover is that the contents include only a 

Ozen of the many possible and vital content areas involving the study 
Ot the home, school, and community. I am sure the authors are well aware 
of this and’ will probably provide us with additional material in sub- 
“quent texts, 


EMILY Q. LLORENS JHS. 171, Manhattan 
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. By Milton К. Sapirstein. Random 
DOXES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
"а New York, 1955. 240 pages. $3.95. 


Life is filled with paradoxes, none more fescinsbng бед ihe persdoxes 
of human nature. Teachers, particularly, are a iia аел af К» а 
tradictions” in the students they meet. Dr. „== alvus Mitermrer the 
more fascinating paradoxes and provides a psychoanaly pretation. 


is i thor asks, that well balanced children sometimes come 
Boreh көк me control seems lacking, where the mother is 
emotionally volatile, easily moved to anger? “The screaming mother 
sometimes does quite well in bringing up children, though we might 
expect the opposite result. Why? (Dr. Sapirstein makes a distinction 
between this type of person and a mother clearly psychotic.) His analysis 
makes for fascinating reading in what is perhaps the best chapter in the 
book: “The Paradox of Emotional Control.” In a companion chapter he 
examines “The Neurotic Child from the Happy Home,” but he leads us 
to see why some seemingly happy homes are quite the opposite for 
children. 


The author considers other paradoxes. In his excellent final chapter, 
“Paradoxes of the Search for Freedom,” he takes a healthy poke at mis- 
conceptions about what constitutes freedom for a child. 


PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by A. A. Roback. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1955. 995 pages, including index. $12.00. 


The title aptly Sums up the contents, for the whole field of modern 
psychology is surveyed in a series of articles written by experts in various 
fields. Here is a whole reference library covering the field. Individual 
articles consider such areas as abnormal psychology, educational psychology, 
Psychoanalysis, psychosomatics, statistics and probability in psychology, 
the psychology of literature, the Psychology of art. 

In the introduction the edit “My ai E. 
hensive and catholic. Begins oth ty er ede ed 


ae ch is under investigation and of 
Psychological import should find a Place in a general аак” 


AMERICAN PHILOSOP i . i ; 
Library, New York, T "reges by Ralph B. Winn. Philosophical 


чи 18 pages, including index. $6.00. 
I5 Survey of American philoso i eer 
J phy and philosophers is divided into 
бе рана In Part I the editor considers fields and ү ean aesthetics, 
» Semantics, logic, and metaphysics, among them. In Part II he dis- 
66 
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tings the volume to a close. 
ers into world perspective and to 
ions of American philosophers. 


GENETICS IS EASY By Philip Goldstein, 
1955. 238 pages. $4.00. x ein. Lantern Press, New York, 


à lagrams skillfully presents 
1s so closely linked with human destiny, 
f human genetics: Can 


diseases be inherited? Is cancer hereditary? Will atomic radiation cause 


human mutations? How reliable are blood tests? 


259 book includes an excellent, annotated bibliography and a helpful 
index, 


—_—«»—_—_ 


DAFFY DEFINITIONS 


“Alimony” means when two people make a mistake and one 
of them continues to pay for it. 
.Etiquette" means doing little things that you don’t want to. 
“Advertising” means something which makes one think he's 
.. longed all his life for something he never heard before. 
Explorer" means a bum with an excuse. 
"Diplomat" means a man who convinces his wife that a woman 
.. looks stout in a fur coat. . 
€partee” means clever conversation a man thinks up on his 
«4, Way home from a party. 
Monopolist” means a man who keeps an elbow on each arm 
„. Of his theatre chair. - 
Conference" means a meeting of a group of men who singly 
Сап do nothing but who collectively agree that nothing 
«~ Сап be done. E А 
Research” means the process of finding out what “ үе 8008 
to do after we can't keep on doing what were doing now. 


from Irving М. Copi’s book, Introduction to Logic 
Contributed by J. I. Biegeleisen 
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T" -12. By Fay Greiffenber 
P, New Series; Grades 7-12. By Fay d 
E P es Joseph C. Blumenthal. Harcourt, Brace and 
ba New York, 1955. 


A series of English workbooks covering English grammar, usage, spell. 
ing, punctuation, capitalization, composition. 


s ition, By Martha Gray and Clarence 
FOR TODAY, Revised Edition, 
E Hach, J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, 1955. 


A four-book series of English grammar and composition texts for the 
high school years. 


H LANGUAGE, ESSENTIALS OF MODERN ENGLISH, 
шыу ARTS AND SKILLS. THE ART OF COMMUNICAT- 
ING. By Thomas Clark Pollock, Marion С. Sheridan, Dorothy Wil- 
liams, Rose E. Weiffenbach, Lieber B. Anker, Sarah I. Roody, Harlen 
Martin Adams, Frances Ledbetter, and Ronald C. Doll. Macmillan, 
New York, 1955, 
A four-book series of 


English grammar and composition texts for the 
high school years, 


LET THE MOON GO By. By Emma Gelders Sterne, Aladdin Books, 
New York, 1955. 192 pages. 


Sixteen tales of legendary American heroes. Besides the ever-popular 
Paul Bunyan, the book f 


1 catures stories about Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, 
Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, and others. ы 
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Heading Title and Author No. Page 


The Adolescent: A Book of Readings, Reviewed b 


= А с Реан Д, е 1 69 
The Teacher and His Work. Reviewed by Hilliard А. 
p. ЖООЛАП, Т P nce vee i 72 
The Social Psychology of Prejudice, Reviewed by Jordan 
=з УШЫ MU i 
Focus on Choices Challenging Youth. Reviewed by Silvia iin. 
жае чус «pet RA, бари 1.' 74 
The Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook. Reviewed by 
е „Жы ИН нид n T 1 74 
Introduction to American Education, Reviewed by Aaron 
HUM евала RERIN MEREEN Eeo se secs, 1 75 
Psychology of Learning and Teaching. Reviewed by Aaron 
BOGE Шш ec ban 2 78 
Mental Health in Education, Reviewed by Hilliard A. 
rca e re вна maces venues ка ыкы ыа 2 79 
The Teacher-Pupil Relationship, Reviewed by Franklin J. 
Keller 


S Rd» i YR E ШЕ „ ncs оза 8 IRA а aimee s кашы, 3 78 
von Arx .... 4 73 
Handbook for Homeroom Guidance. Reviewed by Gertrude 


е ерее A E ee ee 4 7 
American Education: An Introduction. Reviewed by Hilliard 
hong acd ARRA таъ ыкы, 4 75 
Realities of American Foreign Policy. Reviewed by Martin 
Wolfson 


POE Sb RUE Wiki mcs me н а 4 76 
Occupational Literature. Reviewed by Elisabeth Brogan... 4 78 


Contemporary Theories of Learning. Reviewed by Abraham 


а онн рини 5 75 
Administrative Operational Patterns. Reviewed by William —. 
vu PAPE ны ae и 5 76 
Decision-Making and American Values in the School Ad- 
ministration. Reviewed by William Reiner ТТ 5 77 
The ministration of Public Education. Reviewed by m 
EURO ERO Ae ote vc tia yaaa eames 5 
The Adventures of an Exchange Teacher. Reviewed by "m 
Mina БЕ аан won « ere « нена акжа v hé T vade 2 - 
Seduction of the Innocent. Reviewed by Gertrude Jenner 
Y Johnny Can't Read. Reviewed by Henry I. Christ .. 6 77 
€ School and the Community. Reviewed by Aaron zd 
ШЕ сше дали aN 


"guage Power for Youth; Communication, the Miracle 
of Shared Living. Reviewed by Henry I. Christ ..... 9 79 
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Brothers Everywhere. Reviewed by Richard L. Jacob A. Ornstein ...................... 3 58 
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